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PART     I. 

I 

From  the  RISE  of  the  MODERN  KINGDOMS  to  the  PEACE 
of  WESTPHALIA,  in  1648. 


LETTER      LXIX. 

A  general  Flew  of  tie  Tratifaflions  of  EUROPE,  from  the  Death  of 
CHARLES  IX.  in  1^74,  to  the  Acceflion  of  HENRY  IV.  thsfirjl 
King  of  the  Branch  of  BOURBON,  to  the  Throne  of  FRANCE,  in 
1589;  including  the  Rife  of  the  REPUBLIC  of  HOLLAND,  the 
unhappy  Catajlrophe  of  DON  SEBASTIAN  King  of  PORTUGAL, 
the  Execution  of  MARY  Queen  of  SCOTS,  and  the  Defeat  of  the 
SPANISH  ARMADA. 

A  PARTICULAR  detail  of  the  many  great  and  fingular 
events,  which  the  period  before  us  contains,  would 
rather  perplex  the  memory  than  inform  the  judg- 
ment. I  (hall  therefore,  my  dear  Philip,  content  myfelf  with 
offering  you  a  general  furvey.     Confequences  are  chiefly  to 
be  noted. 

The  death  of  Charles  IX.  though  the  fubjetfc  of  rejoicing 
among  the  Hugonots,  was  far  from  healing  the 
wounds  of  France,  yet  bleeding  from  the  late 
maflacres.     His  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  fucceed- 
VOL.  III.  B  ed 
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cd  him  under  the- name  of  Henry  III.  and  who,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  had  been  elected  king  of  Poland,  whence 
he  eloped  with  the  fecrefy  of  a  felon,  found  the  kingdom  in 
the  greatefl  diforder  imaginable.  The  people  were  divided 
into  two  theological  factions,  furious  from  their  zeal,  and 
mutually  enraged  from  the  injuries  which  they  had  commit- 
ted or  fuffered.  Each  party  had  devoted  itfelf  to  leaders, 
whofe  commands  were  of  more  weight  than  the  will  of  the 
fovereign  ;  even  the  catholics,  to  whom  the  king  was  attach- 
ed, being  entirely  guided  by  the  counfels  of  the  duke  of  Guife 
and  his  family. 

Henry,  by  the  advice  of  the  queen-mother,  who  had  go- 
verned the  kingdom  till  his  arrival,  laid  a  fcheme  for  reftor- 
ing  the  royal  authority,  by  adding  as  umpire  between  the 
parties  ;  by  moderating  their  differences,  and  reducing  both 
to  a  dependence  upon  himfelf.  He  pofTefled  all  the  diffimu- 
lation  necefTary  for  the  execution  of  this  delicate  plan ;  but 
being  deficient  in  vigour,  application,  and  found  underftand- 
ing,  inflead  of  acquiring  a  fuperiority  over  both  factions,  he 
loft  the  confidence  of  both,  and  taught  the  partizans  of  each 
to  adhere  more  clofely  to  their  feveral  leaders. 

Meanwhile  the  Hugonots  were  not  only  ftrengthened  by 
the  acceffion  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  the  king's  brother, 
afterwards  duke  of  Anjou,  and  by  the  arrival  of 
a  German  army,  under  the  prince  of  Conde,  but 
by  the  prefence  of  the  gallant  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  al- 
fo  made  his  efcape  from  court,  and  placed  himfelf  at  their 
head.      Henry,  in  profecution  of  his  moderating  fcheme, 
entered  into  treaty  with  them  :  and,  defirous  of  preferring 
a  balance  between  the  factions,  granted  peace  to 
the  proteflants  on  the  moil  advantageous  condi- 
tions.   They  obtained  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion, 
except  within  two  leagues  of  the  court ;    party-chambers, 
confifting  of  an  equal  number  of  proteltants  and  catholics, 
were  erected  in  all  the  parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  for 
the  more  equitable  adminiftration  of  juftice ;  all  attainders 

were 
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were  reverfed,  and  eight  cautionary  towns  were  put  into 
their  hands  *• 

This  treaty  of  pacification,  which  was  the  fifth  concluded 
with  the  Hugonots,  gave  the  higheft  difgufl  to  the  catho- 
lics, and  afforded  the  duke  of  Guife  the  defired  pretence  of 
declaiming  againft  the  conduct  of  the  king,  and  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  that  famous  LEAGUE,  projected  by  his 
uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  j  an  aflbciation  which,  with- 
out paying  any  regard  to  the  royal  authority,  aimed  at  the 
entire  fuppreffion  of  the  new  doctrines.  In  order  to  divert 
the  force  of  the  League  from  the  throne,  and  even  to  ob- 
ftruct  its  efforts  againft  the  Hugonots,  Henry  de- 
clared himfelf  at  the  head  of  that  feditious  con- 
federacy, and  took  the  field  as  leader  of  the  catholics  ;  but 
his  dilatory  and  feeble  meafures  difcovered  his  reluctance  to 
the  undertaking,  and  fome  unfuccefsful  enterprizes  brought 
on  a  new  peace,  which,  though  lefs  favourable  than  the  for- 
mer to  the  proteftants,  gave  no  fatisfaction  to  the  followers 
of  the  ancient  'religion.  The  animofity  of  party,  daily 
whetted  by  theological  controverfy,  was  become  too  keen  to 
admit  of  toleration  :  the  king's  moderation  appeared  crimi- 
nal to  one  faction,  and  fufpicious  to  both  j  while  the  plain, 
direct,  and  avowed  conduct  of  die  duke  of  Guife  on  one 
fide,  and  of  the  king  of  Navarre  on  the  other,  engaged  by 
degrees  the  bulk  of  the  nation  to  enlifl  themfelves  under  one 
or  other  of  thofe  great  leaders.  Religious  hate  fet  at  nought 
all  civil  regulations,  and  every  private  injury  became  the 
ground  of  a  public  quarrel 2. 

Thefe  commotions,  though*  of  a  domeflic  nature,  were 
too  important  to  be  overlooked  by  foreign  princes.  Elizabeth 
queen  of  England,  who  always  confidered  her  interefts  as 
connected  with  the  profperity  of  the  French  proteftant;,  and 
the  depreffion  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  had  repeatedly  fupplied 
the  Hugonots  with  confiderable  fums  of  money,  notwith- 

I.  Da vila.    D'Aubigne,    Mezeray.  2.  Tbuanuf.    Davila. 
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{landing  her  negociations  with  the  court  of  France.  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  on  die  other  hand,  had  declared  himfelf  protec- 
tor of  the  League,  had  entered  into  the  clofeft  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  employed  all  his  authority 
in  fupporting  the  credit  of  that  faQious  leader.  The  fub- 
je&ion  of  the  Hugonots,  he  flattered  himfelf,  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  fubmifFion  of  the  Flemings ;  and  the  fame  po- 
litical motives  which  induced  Elizabeth  to  afTiil  the  French 
reformers,  would  have  led  her  to  aid  the  diftrefled  proteftants 
in  the  Low  Countries  ;  but  the  mighty  power  of  Philip, 
and  the  great  force  which  he  maintained  in  thofe  mutinous 
provinces,  had  hitherto  kept  her  in  awe,  and  made  her  ftill 
preferve  fome  appearance  of  friendfhip  with  that  monarch  3. 

Elizabeth,  however,  had  given  protection  to  all  the  Fle- 
miih  exiles,  who  took  flicker  in  her  dominions  ;  and  as  ma- 
ny of  thefe  were  the  moft  induftrious  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands,  then  fo  celebrated  for  its  manufactures,  they 
brought  along  with  them  feveral  ufeful  arts,  hitherto  un- 
known, or  but  little  cultivated,  in  England.  The  queen 
had  alfo  permitted  the  Flemifh  privateers  to  enter  the  Englifli 
harbours,  and  there  difpofe  of  their  prizes.  But,  on  the 
remonftrance  of  the  Spanifh  ambafTador,  (he  withdrew  that 
liberty  4  ;  a  meafure  which,  in  the  iflue,  proved  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  interefis  of  Philip,  and  which  naturally 
lead  us  back  to  the'  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

,  The  Gueux,  or  beggar*,  as  the  Flemifh  fea-adventurers 
were  called,  being  (hut  out  from  the  Englifli  harbours,  were 
under  the  neceflity  of  attempting  to  fecure  one  of  their  own. 
They  accordingly  attacked,  in  I572»  tne  Brille,  a  fea-port 
town  in  Holland;  and,  by  a  furious  aiTault,  made  thernfelves 
mafters  of  the  place  s. 

Unimportant  as  this  conquefl  may  feem,  it  alarmed  the 
duke  of  Alva ;  who,  putting  a  flop  to  thofe  bloody  exeeu- 

3.  Camden.  4.  Ibid.  5.  Grotius,  lib.  it. 
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tions,  which  he  was  making  on  the  defencelefs  Flemings,  in 
order  to  enforce  his  oppreffive  taxes,  withdrew  the  garrifoit 
from  Bruffels,  and  detached  it  againft  the  Gueux.  Expo. 
rience  foon  proved  that  his  fears  were  well  grounded.  The 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Brille,  rendered  defpe- 
rate  by  that  complication  of  cruelty,  oppreflion,  infolence, 
ufurpation,  and  perfecution,  under  which  they  and  all  their 
countrymen  laboured,  flew  to  arms  on  the  approach  of  a 
military  force  ;  defeated  the  Spanifh  detachment,  and  put 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
who,  though  unfuccefsful  in  his  former  attempt,  ftill  medi- 
tated the  relief  of  the  Netherlands.  He  inflamed  the  inha- 
bitants by  every  motive  which  religious  zeal,  refentment,  or 
love  of  freedom,  could  infpire.  In  a  fhort  time  almoft  the 
whole  province  of  Holland,  and  alfo  that  of  Zealand,  threw 
off  the  Spanifli  yoke  6  j  and  the  prince, .by  uniting  the  re- 
volted towns  in  a  league,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  illuflrri- 
o.us  republic,  whofe  arms  and  policy  long  made  fo  confider- 
able  a  figure  jn  the  tranfaclions  of  Europe,  and  whofe  com- 
merce, frugality,  and  perfevering  induftry,  is  ftill  the  won- 
der of  the  world. 

The  love  of  liberty  transformed  into  heroes,  men  little 
accuflomed  to  arms,  and  naturally  averfe  from  war.  The 
.prince  of  Orange  took  Mechlin,  Oudenarde,  and  Dender- 
rnonde  j  and  the  defperate  defence  of  Haarlem,  which  no- 
thing but  the  mod  extreme  famine  could  overcome,  convin- 
ced the-  duke  of  Alva  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  his  violent 
counfeis.  He  entreated  the  Hollanders,  whom  his  feverities 
had  only  exafperated,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  rely  on 
the  king's  generofity  ;  and  he  gave  the  ftrongeft  affurances, 
that  the  utmoft  lenity  would  he  fhown  to  thofe  who  did  not 
obftinately  perfift  in  their  rebellion.  But  the  people  wers 
not  difpofed  to  confide  in  promifes  fo  often  violated,  nor  to 
throw  themfelves  on  the  clemency  of  a  prince  and  governor, 

6.  Le  Clerc.    Temple.    Grotius. 
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who  had  fhewn  themfelves  equally  perfidious  and* inhuman. 
Nosv  reduced  to  defpair,  they  expected  the  worft  that  could 
happen,  and  bid  defiance  to  fortune.  Alva,  enraged  at  their 
firmnefs,  laid  fiege  to  Alcmaer,  where  the  Spaniards  were 
finally  repulfed,  1573  :  a  great  fleet,  which  he  had  fitted  out, 
was  defeated  by  the  Zealanders  j  he  petitioned  to  be  recalled 
from  his  government,  and  boafted  at  his  departure,  that  in 
the  courfe  of  five  years,  he  had  made  eighteen  thoufand  he- 
retics perifh  by  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner  7, 

Alva  was  fucceeded  in  the  Low  Countries  by  Requefens, 
eommendator  of  Caftile,  who  began  his  government  with 
pulling  down  the  infuiting  ftatue  of  his  predeceflbr,  ere&ed 
at  Antwerp.  But  neither  this  popular  a£r,  nor  the  mild  dif- 
pofition  of  the  new  governor,  could  reconcile  the  revolted 
Hollanders  to  the  Spanim  dominion.  Their  injuries  were 
too  recent,  and  too  grievous  to  be  foon  forgot.  The  war 
continued  as  obftinate  as  ever.  The  fuccefs  was  various, 
Middleburg  was  taken  by  the  Zealanders,  in  1574,  while 
Lewis  of  NaiTau,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  in- 
tended a  reinforcement  to  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
was  furprifed  near  a  village  called  Noock,  and  his  army  de- 
feated. Lewis  and  two  of  his  brothers  were  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  fiege  of  Leyden  was  formed  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  moft  amazing  examples  of  valour  and 
conflancy  were  difplayed  on  both  fides.  The  Dutch  opened 
the  dykes  and  fluices,  in  order  to  drive  the  befiegers  from 
that  enterprise  i  and  the  Spaniards  had  the  hardinefs  to  con-i 
tinue  their  purpofe,  and  to  attempt  to  drain  off  the  inunda- 
tion. The  befieged  fuffered  every  fpecies  of  mifery,  and 
were  at  laft  fo  reduced  by  famine,  as  to  be  obliged  to  feed 
on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow-citizens.  But  they  did 
not  fuffer  in  vain.  A  violent  fouth-weft  wind  drove  the  in- 
undation with  fury  againft  the  works  of  the  befiegers,  when 
every  human  hope  feemed  to  fail;,  and  ValdeSj,  the  Spanifh 

7.  Gjrotius,  \ib.  ij. 
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general,  in  danger  of  being  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves,  was 
conftrained  to  raife  the  fiege,  after  having  loft  the  flower  of 
his  army  8. 

The  repulfe  at  Leyden  was  followed  by  the  conferences 
at  Breda,  in  1575.  There  the  emperor,  Rodolph  II.  endea- 
voured to  mediate*  a  reconciliation  between  his  coufm  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  the  ftates  of  the  Low  Countries,  origin- 
ally fubjeft  to  the  empire,  and  over  which  the  imperial  jurif- 
di&ion  was  ftill  fupreme.  But  thefe  negociations  proving 
unfuccefsful,  hoftilities  were  renewed,  and  pufhed  with  vi- 
gour by  the  Spaniards.  They  met  with  a  proportional  re- 
fiftance  in  many  places  5  particularly  at  Woerdei  the  reduc- 
tion of  which  they  were  obliged  to  abandon,  after  a  fiege  of 
feveral  months,  and  a  great  lofs  of  men  9. 

But  the  conteft  was  unequal,  between  a  mighty  monarchy 
and  two  fmall  provinces,  however  fortified  by  nature,  or  de- 
fended by  the  defperate  valour  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Spaniards  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  ifland  of  Finart, 
eaft  of  Zealand  ;  they  entered  Zealand  itfelf,  in  fpite  of  all 
oppofition  •,  they  reduced  Ziriczee,  after  an  obftinate  refift- 
ance ;  and,  as  a  laft  blow,  were  projecting  the  reduction  of 
Holland10. 

Now  it  was  that  the  revolted  provinces  faw  the  neceflity 
of  foreign  afliftance,  in  order  to  preferve  them  from  final 
ruin  j  and  they  fent  a  folemn  embafly  to  Elizabeth,  their 
moft  natural  aliy,  offering  her  the  fovereignty  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  if  fhe  would  employ  her  power  in  their  de- 
fence. But  that  princefs,  though  inclined  by  many  ilrong 
motives  to  accept  of  fo  liberal  an  offer,  prudently  rejected 
it.  Though  magnanimous,  fhe  had  never  entertained  the 
ambition  of  making  conquefls,  or  of  acquiring,  by  any  other 
means,  an  acceflion  of  territory.  The  fole  purpofe  of  her 
vigilant  and  active  politics  was  to  maintain,  by  the  moft  fru- 

8.  Metern.    Behtivoglio.     Le  Clerc.  9.  Ibid. 

10.  Eentivoglio.    Le  Clerc. 
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gaKand  cautious  expedients,  the  tranquillity  of  her  own  do- 
minions. An  open  war  with  the  Spanifh  monarchy  appeared 
the  probable  confequence  of  fupporting  the  revolted  pro^ 
vinces;  and  after  taking  the  inhabitants  under  her  protection, 
fhe  could  never  in  honour  abandon  them,  how  defperate  fo- 
ever  their  defence  might  become,  but  muft  embrace  it  even 
in  oppofition  to  her  intereft.  The  ppfleflion  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  though  highly  inviting  to  a  commercial  nation,  did 
not  feem  equivalent  to  fuch  hazard.  Elizabeth  therefore  re- 
fufed,  in  pofitive  terms,  the  fovereignty  proffered  her ;  but 
told  the  ambalTadors,  That,  in  return  for  the  good- will  which 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  States  had  (hewn  her,  fhe 
would  endeavour  to  mediate  an  agreement  for  them,  on  the 
belt  terms  poffible.  She  accordingly  difpatched  Sir  Henry 
Cobham  to  Philip,  who  took  her  mediation  in  good  part,  but 
no  accommodation  enfued  XI.  The  war  in  the  Netherlands 
was  carried  on  with  the  fame  rage  and  violence  as  before, 
when  an  accident  faved  the  infant  republic. 

Requefens,  the  governor,  dying  fuddenly,  at  a  time  when 
large  arrears  were  due  to  the  Spanim  troops,  they  broke  into 
a  furious  mutiny,  in  15/6  ;  and  facked  and  pillaged  the 
wealthy  city  of  Antwerp,  executing  terrible  {laughter  on  the 
inhabitants,  and  threatened  the  other  cities  with  a  like  fate. 
This  danger  united  all  the  provinces,  except  Luxemburg,  in 
a  confederacy,  commonly  called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent, 
which  had  for  its  objedt  the  expulfion  of  foreign  troops,  and 
the  reiloration  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  States  12. 

Don  John  of  Auftria,  who  had  been  appointed  to  fucceed 
Requefens,  found  every  thing  in  confufion  on  his  arrival  in 
the  Low  Countries.  He  faw  the  impoflibility  of  refiflance, 
and  agreed  to  whatever  was  required  of  him  ;  —  to  connrm 
the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  and  difmifs  the  Spanifli  army. 
After  thefe  concefiions  he  was  acknowledged  governor,  and 
the  king's  lieutenant  of  the  Netherlands  u.  Peace  and  con- 

Ii.Camden.        Iz.  Bemivpg.  lib.  ix.  Thuan.lib.  Ixii.         13,  Bentivpg.Hb.  x. 
f  C0.rd 
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cord  were  reftored,  induftry  renewed,  and  religious  difputes 
filenced',  liberty  had  leifure  to  breathe,  commerce  began 
to  lift  her  head,  and  the  arts  again  to  difpenfe  their  bleff- 
ings. 

But  the  ambition  of  Don  John,  who  coveted  this  great 
theatre  for  the  exercife  of  his  military  talents,  lighted  anew 
the  torch  of  difcord,  and  the  flames  of  civil  war.  As  he 
found  the  ftates  determined  to  impofe  very  Uriel:  limitations 
on  his  authority,  he  broke  all  articles  ;  feized  Namur,  and 
procured  the  recall  of  the  Spanifh  army.  Animated  by  the 
fuccefles  of  his  youth,  he  had  opened  his  mind  to  vaft  under- 
takings j  and  looking  beyond  the  conqueft  of  the  revolted 
provinces,  had  projected  a  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  in  her  right  the  acquifition  of  both  the  Britiih  kingdoms. 
Elizabeth  was  aware  of  his  intentions,  and  no  longer 
fcrupled  to  embrace  the  protection  of  the  Flemings,  whofe 
independency  feemed  now  intimately  connected  with  her 

own  fafety.     She  accordingly  entered  into  an  al- 

A.  D.  157?. 
liance  with  them  ;  fent  them  a  fum  of  money ; 

and  foon  after  a  body  of  troops  I4.  Prince  Cafimire,  count 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  alfo  engaged  to  fupport  them  ;  and 
collected,  for  that  purpofe,  an  army  of  German  proteftants. 
But  the  Flemings,  while  ftrengthening  themfelves  by  fo- 
reign alliances,  were  weakened  by  diflenfions  at  home.  The 
duke  d'Arfchot,  governor  of  Flanders,  and  feveral  other 
catholic  noblemen,  jealous  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who, 
on  the  return  of  the  Spanifh  forces,  had  been  elected  go- 
vernor of  Brabant,  privately  invited  the  archduke  Matthias, 
brother  of  the  emperor  Rodolph  II.  to  the  government  of 
the  Low  Countries.  Matthias,  difgufted  at  the  imperial 
court,  raflily  accepted  the  propofal ;  quitted  Prague  in  the 
night,  and  fuddenly  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ant- 
werp, to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  States.  Swayed  by  max- 
ims of  the  trued  policy  and  patriotifm,  the  prince  of  Orange, 

14..  Camden. 
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contrary  to  all  expectation,  embraced  the  intereft  of  the 
archduke  ;  and,  by  that  prudent  meafure,  divided  the  Ger- 
man and  Spanim  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Don 
John  was  depofed  by  a  decree  of  the  States  ;  Matthias  was 
appointed  governor-  general  of  the  provinces,  and  the  prince 
of  Orange  his  lieutenant,  to  the  great  mortification  of  d'Arf- 
chot15. 

Meanwhile  Don  John  being  joined  by  the  famous  Alex- 
ander Farnefe,  duke  of  Parma,  with  eighteen  thoufand 
veterans,  attacked  the  army  of  the  States  near  Gemblours, 
and  gained  a  confiderable  advantage  over  them.  But  the 
caufe  of  liberty  fuftained  a  much  greater  misfortune,  in  that 
jealoufy  which  arofe  between  the  Proteilant  and  Catholic 
provinces.  The  prince  of  Orange,  by  reafon  of  his  mode- 
ration, became  fufpected  by  both  parties  j  Matthias,  re- 
ceiving no  fupport  from  Germany,  fell  into  contempt ;  and 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Henry  III.  of  France,  through 
the  prevalence  of  the  Catholic  intereft,  was  declared  De- 
fender of  the  Liberties  of  the  Netherlands  l6. 

Don  John  took  advantage  of  thefe  fluctuating  councils  to 
pufli  his  military  operations,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  fe- 
veral  places.  But  he  was  fo  warmly  received  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  auxiliaries  at  Rimenant,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give 
ground  :  ;and  feeing  little  hopes  of  future  fuccefs,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  armies  aflembled  againft  him,  under  prince 
Cafimire  (who  was  paid  by  Elizabeth)  and  the  duke  of  An- 
jou, he  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  of  chagrin :  others  fay  of 
poifon,  given  him  by  order  of  Philip,  who  dreaded  his  ambi- 
tion. But  be  that  as  it  may,  he  died  unexpe£tediy,  and  was 
fucceecled  by  the  duke  of  Parma,  much  his  fuperior  both  in 
war  and  negociation,  and  whofe  addrefs  and  clemency  gave 
a  new  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Spain  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  confederates,  in  the  meanwhile,  fpent  their  time  in 
quarrelling,  inftead  of  ading.  Neither  the  army  of  prince 

jj.  Lc  Cie»-c,  life.  iii.  16.  Reldan,  lib.  ii.     Metcrn.  lib  x. 
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Cafimire  nor  that  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  was  of  any  ufe  to  the 
flares.  The  Catholics  were  jealous  of  the  firft,  the  Protef- 
tants  of  the  lafl,  and  the  two  leaders  were  jealous  of  each 
other.  Thofe  evils  induced  William  prince  of  Orange  to 
form  the  fcheme  of  more  clofely  uniting  the  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  and  cementing  them  with  fuch  others 
as  lay  mofl  contiguous;  Utrecht,  Friefland,  Groningen, 
Overyffel,  and  Guelderland,  in  which  the  Proteftant  intereft 
predominated.  The  deputies  accordingly  met  at  ^.  yj.  1575. 
Utrecht,  and  figned  that  famous  Union,  in  ap-  Jan-  '•** 
pearance  fo  flight,  but  in  reality  fo  folid,  of  feven  provinces 
independent  of  each  other,  actuated  by  different  interefts, 
yet  as  clofely  connected  by  the  great  tye  of  liberty,  as  the 
bundle  of  arrows,  the  arms  and  emblem  of  their  republic. 

It  was  agreed,  that  the  Seven  Provinces  fhall  unite  them- 
felves  ill  intereft  as  one  province,  referving  to  each  indi- 
vidual province  and  city  all  its  own  privileges,  rights,  cuf- 
tom«,  and  flatutes ;  that  in  all  difputes  between  particular 
provinces,  the  reft  (hall  interpofe  only  as  mediators;  and 
that  they  fhall  affifl  each  other  with  life  and  fortune,  againft 
every  foreign  attempt  upon  any  fmgle  province17.  The  firft 
coin  flruck  after  this  alliance  is  flrongly  expreffive  of  the 
perilous  fituation  of  the  infant  commonwealth.  It  repre- 
fented  a  fhip  ftruggling  amid  the  waves,  unaflifted  by  fails 
or  oars,  with,  this  motto :  Incertum  quo  fataferant ;  "  I  know 
"  not  what  may  be  my  fate18." 

The  States  had  indeed  great  reafon  for  doubt.  They 
had  to  contend  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy ;  and  Philip,  inftead  cf  offering  them  any  equitable 
conditions,  laboured  to  detach  the  prince  of  Orange  from 
the  Union  of  Utrecht.  But  William  was  too  patriotic  to 
refign  the  interefts  of  his  country  for  any  private  advantage. 
He  was  determined  to  fhare  the  fate  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces :  and  they  flood  in  much  need  of  fupport.  The  duke 

17.  Temple,  chap,  i,    Reid»n.  lib.  ii,  18.  Id.  Ibid, 

Of 
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of  Parma  was  making  rapid  progrefs  both  by  his  arts  and 
arms.  He  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Walloons,  a 
name  commonly  given  to  the  natives  of  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands :  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  general,  and  took  by  aflault  the  cities  of 
Marfien  and  Maeftricht ;  where,  in  defiance  of  his  autho- 
rity, great  enormities  were  committed  by  the  Spanifh  troops. 
Every  thing  feemed  poflible  to  him.  The  States,  however, 
continued  refolute,  though  fenfible  of  their  weaknefs.  They 
again  made  an  offer  of  their  fovereignty  to  Elizabeth  j  and 
as  fhe  ftill  rejected  it,  they  conferred  it  on  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  finally  withdrawing  their  allegi- 
ance from  Philip  II I9. 

While  Philip  was  lofmg  the  feven  United  Provinces,  for- 
tune threw  in  his  way  a  new  fovereignty.  Don  Sebaftian, 
king  of  Portugal,  grandfon  of  the  great  Emanuel,  fmit 
with  the  paiTion  for  military  glory,  determined  to  fignalize 
himfelf  by  an  expedition  againft  the  Moors  in  Africa,  where 
his  anceftors  had  acquired  fo  much  renown.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  direction  of  mind,  he  efpoufed  the  caufe  of 
Muley  Mahomet,  whom  Muley  Moluch,  his  uncle,  had  dif- 
poflefled  of  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  his  wifeft  counfellors,  embarked  for 
Africa,  in  1578,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men, 
The  army  of  Muley  Moluch  was  fuperior ;  but  that  cir- 
cumftance  only  roufed  the  courage  of  Don  Sebaftian,  who 
wore  green  armour  in  order  to  be  a  better  mark  for  the  ene- 
my. The  two  armies  engaged  near  Alcazar-quivir  j  and, 
after  a  defperate  conflict,  the  Chriftians  were  totally  routed, 
or  rather  deftroyed,  being  all  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners. 
Among  the  flain  was  Don  Sebaftian.  The  two  Moorifh 
princes  uncle  and  nephew,  were  a!fo  left  dead  on  the  field20. 

The 

19.  Grotius,  lib.  iit. 

ao.  H.  de  Mendoza.  Ca'  rera.  Thuanus.  Muley  Moluch,  who  appears  to 
have  v.een  a  great  and  generous  prince,  died  with  the  rnoft  heroic  magnani- 
mity. Wafted  by  an  inveterate  difcafe,  which  the  fatigue  of  the  battle  had 

rendered 
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The  king  of  Portugal  having  left  no  iflue,  was  fucceeded 
by  his  uncle,  cardinal  Henry  ;  who  alfo  dying  without  chil- 
dren, a  number  of  competitors  arofe  for  the  crown.  Among 
thofe  was  the  king  of  Spain,  nephew  to  Henry  by  the  mo- 
ther's fide  ;  the  duke  of  Braganza,  married  to  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  Emanuel ;  Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato, 
baftard  of  the  infant  Don  Lewis,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  duke 
of  Parma,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  pope  Gregory  XIII. 
who,  extraordinary  as  it  may  feem,  attempted  to  renew  the 
obfolete  claim  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  fovereignty  of  Por- 
tugal. Philip's  claim  was  not  the  beft,  but  he  had  molt 
power  to  fupport  it.  The  old  duke  of  Alva,  who  had 
been  for  fome  time  in  difgrace,  like  a  maftiff  unchained  for 
fighting,  was  recalled  to  court,  and  put  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  He  gained  two  victories  over  Don  Antonio  ;  who 
of  all  the  other  competitors,  alone  pretended  to  aflert  his 

title  by  arms.     Thefe  victories  decided  the  con- 

A.  D.  i  -8  r. 
teft.     Philip  was  crowned  at  Lifbon,  proclaimed 

in  India,  and  a  price  was  fet  on  the  head  of  Antonio  ZI. 

A  price  was  alfo  fet  on  the  head  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
as  foon  as  it  was  known  in  Spain,  that  the  United  Provinces 

had  withdrawn  their  alleeiance  from  Philip,  and 

A.  D.  158*. 
an  attempt  was  foon  after  made  upon  his  life,  by 

a  man  of  defperate  fortune,  in  order  to  obtain  the  reward. 

rendered  mortal,  he  defired  his  attendants  to  keep  his  death  fccret,  till  the 
fortune  of  the  day  fhould  be  decided.  Even  after  he  loft  the  ufe  of  fpeech, 
he  laid  his  finger  on  his  1'ps  as  a  farther  injunction  of  fecrecy ;  andftretching 
himfelf  in  his  litter,  calmly  expired  in  the  field  of  viitory.  (Ibid).  In  regard 
to  the  manner  of  Don  Sehaftian's  death,  hillorians  are  by  no  means  agreed  . 
but  all  admit  that  he  fought  gallantly,  and  difdained  to  lurvive  the  defeat  of 
his  army.  S  me  fay,  that  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himfelf;  others,  that 
being  difarmed  and  made  prifoner  by  the  viiflors,  he  was  flain  by  a  Moorifli 
officer,  who  came  up  while  the  fo!diers  were  violently  difputing  their  right 
to  the  royal  captive.  Thuan us,  Uljl.  fui  Temp.')  Muley  Mahomet  periflifd 
in  attempting  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  and  Hamet,  Muley  Moluch's  brother, 
fucce«  Jwi  to  the  throne  of  Morocco.  Id .  Ibid. 
ai*  F»ria  y  Sufa.  Cabrera.. 

Now 
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Now  firft  did  the  States  become  truly  fenfible  of  the  value 
of  that  great  man.  The  joy  of  the  Spaniards,  on  a  falfe  re- 
port of  his  death,  could  only  be  equalled  by  that  of  the  Fle- 
mings, when  informed  of  his  fafety  ;  yet  a  jealoufy  of  liber- 
ty, and  a  dread  of  his  ambition,  ftill  prevented  them  from 
appointing  him  their  fupreme  governor,  though  every  day 
convinced  them  of  the  imprudence,  rapacity,  and  dangerous 
defigns  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  He  had  at  firft  aflembled  a 
confiderable  army,  and  raifed  the  fiege  of  Cambray ;  but  a 
project  of  marrying  queen  Elizabeth,  whofe  amorous  dal- 
liances with  him  are  fomewhat  unaccountable,  and  by  no 
means  juftifiable,  unlefs  fmcere,  led  him  to  wafte  his  time 
in  England,  while  the  duke  of  Parma  was  making  rapid 
progrefs  in  the  Netherlands.  On  his  return  he  totally  loft 
the  confidence  of  the  States,  by  a  rafh  and  violent  attack 
upon  their  liberties  ;  was  obliged  to  leave  the  United  Pro- 
vinces ;  retired  into  France,  and  died  foon  after  in  con- 
tempt2^. 

The  archduke  Matthias  had  returned  to  Germany,  on 
the  elevation  of  his  rival  j  fo  that  the  duke  of  Parma  and  the 
prince  of  Orange,  the  two  greateft  generals  of  their  age, 
were  now  left  to  difpute  the  poflefiion  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  became  the  chief  theatre  of  war  in  Europe,  and  the 
fchool  to  which  men  of  courage,  from  all  nations,  reforted 
to  ftudy  the  military  art. 

England,  during  thefe  commotions,  had  enjoyed  the  mod 
perfect  tranquillity.  But  the  profpe£t  now  began  to  be 
overcaft  :  and  Elizabeth  faw  dangers  gradually  multiply  on 
her,  from  more  than  one  quarter.  The  earl  of  Lennox, 
coufin-german  to  the  young  king  of  Scotland,  and  captain 
Stewart  of  the  houfe  of  Ochiltree,  afterward  earl  of  Arran, 
had  found  means  to  detach  James  from  the  Englilh  intereft; 
and  by  their  intrigues  the  earl  of  Morton,  who,  during  his 

22.  Mezeray.     Camden.    Le  Clerc. 
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whole  regency  had  preferred  that  kingdom  in  flrict  alliance 
with  Elizabeth,  was  brought  to  the  fcafFold,  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  murder  of  the  late  king  ". 

A  body  of  the  ScottiQi  nobility,  however,  diflatlsfied 
with  the  new  adminiflration,  which  was  entirely  directed  by 
Lennox  and  Arran,  formed  a  confpiracy,  probably  with  the 
concurrence  of  Elizabeth,  for  feizing  the  perfon  of  the  king 
at  the  caftle  of  Ruthven,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie  5 
and  the  defign  being  kept  fecret,  fucceeded  without  anyop- 
pofition.  James,  who  was  about£twelve  years  of  age,  wept 
when  he  found  himfelf  detained  a  prifoner ;  but  no  compaf- 
fion  was  fliewn  him.  "  Mind  not  his  tears,  faid  the  maf- 
"  ter  of  Glamis :— better  that  boys  fhould  weep  than 
"  bearded  men."  The  king  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
prefent  neceffity ;  to  pretend  an  entire  acquiefcence  in  the 
conduct  of  the  confpirators,  and  to  acknowledge  the  deten- 
tion of  his  perfon  to  be  an  acceptable  fervice.  Arran  was 
confined  a  prifoner,  in  his  own  houfe,  and  Lennox  retired 
into  France,  where  he  foon  after  died 24. 

But  the  affairs  of  Scotland  remained  not  long  in  this  fitu- 
ation.  James,  impatient  of  reftraint,  made  his  efcape  from 
his  keepers ;  and  flying  to  St.  Andrews,  fummoned  his 

13.  Spotfvvood.  Crawford.  Morton  owned  that  Bothwell  had  informed 
him  of  the  defign  againft  the  king's  life,  folic'ted  him  to  concur  in  the  exe- 
cution of  it,  and  affirmed  it  was  authorifed  by  ths  queen.  He  at  firil,  if  we 
may  believe  his  dying  words,  abfolutely  declined  having  any  concern  in  fueh 
a  meafure  ;  and,  when  afterward  urged  to  the  fame  purpofe,  he  required  a. 
warrant  under  the  queen's  hand,  authoring  the  attempt.  As  no  fuch  war- 
rant was  produced,  he  refufed  to  take  part  in  the  enterprize.  And  as  an  apo- 
logy for  concealing  this  treafonable  undertaking,  hs  very  plauGbly  urged  in 
his  own  vindication,  the  irrefoliition  of  Darnley,  and  criminal  fituation  of 
Mary.  «  To  whom,"  faid  he,  "  could  I  make  the  difcovery  ?  The  queen  was 
"  the  author  of  the  confpiracy.  Darnley  was  fuch  a  changeling,  that  ao 
"  fecret  could  be  fafely  communicated  to  him.  Huntley  and  Bothwell,  who 
"  bore  the  chief  fway  in  the  kingdom,  were  tbemfelves  the  perpetrator*  of 
«  the  crime."  Spotfwood,  p.  314.  Crawford,  Mem,  Append.  III.  P.olert- 
ion,  book  vi. 

34.  Melvil.     SpotAvood.    Calderwood. 
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friends  and  partizans  to  attend  him.  The  earls  of  Argyle, 
Marfhal,  Montrofe.  and  Rothes,  haftened  to  pay  their  duty 
to  their  fovereign  ;  and  tne  oppofite  party  finding  themfelves 
unable  to  refift  fo  powerful  a  combination,  took  flicker  in 

England.     The  earl  of  Arran  was  recalled  to 
A.  D.  1583. 

court:  a  new  attempt  to  difturb  the  government 

was  defeated  ;  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  its  reputed  author,  was 
brought  to  the  block;  and  fevere  laws  were  pafled  againft 
the  Prefbyterian  clergy,  who  had  applauded  the  Raid  of 
Rtctbven,  as  the  late  confpiracy  was  called 2S. 

While  thefe  things  were  tranfacting  in  Scotland,  the  king 
of  Spain,  though  he  had  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture 
with  Elizabeth,  fent,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  a  body  of 
feven  hundred  Spaniards  and  Italians  into  Ireland,  in  order 
to  retaliate  for  the  affiftance  which  fhe  gave  to  his  rebel- 
lious fubjefts  in  the  Low  Countries.  But  the  invaders, 
though  joined  by  many  of  the  difcontented  Irifh,  were  all 
cut  off  to  a  man,  by  lord  Grey,  the  queen's  deputy,  and  fif- 
teen hundred  of  the  rebels  were  hanged  ;  a  feverity  which 
gave  great  difpleafure  to  Elizabeth16. 

When  the  Englifh  ambaflador,  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
complained  of  this  invafion,  he  was  anfwered  by  like 
complaints  of  the  piracies  of  Francis  Drake  ;  a  bold  navi- 
gator, who  had  pafled  into  the  South  Sea  by  the  ftraights 
of  Magellan,  and,  attacking  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  parts, 
where  they  lead  expected  an  enemy,  had  taken  many  rich 
prizes,  and  returned  home  fafely  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  September  1580.  As  he  was  the  firft  Englishman  who 
had  circumnavigated  the  globe,  his  name  became  cele- 
brated oh  account  of  fo  hazardous  and  fortunate  an  adven- 
ture ;  and  the  queen,  who  loved  valour,  and  hoped  to  fhare 
in  the  fpojl,  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  accepted  of  a  banquet  from  him  on  board  the  (hip 
which  had  performed  fo  memorable  a  voyage.  She  caufed, 

25.  Spotfwood.  26.  Camden. 
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however,  part  of  the  booty  to  be  reftored,  in  order  to  appeafc 
the  Catholic  king  27. 

But  Elizabeth's  dangers  from  abroad  might  have  been  re- 
garded as  of  fmall  importance,  had  her  own  fubjedts  been 
united  at  home.  Unhappily  that  was  not  the  cafe.  The 
zeal  of  the  Catholics,  excited  by  conftraint  rather  than  per- 
fecution,  daily  threatened  her  with  an  infurrection  Not' 
fatisfied  with  inceflant  outcries,  againft  her  feverity  towards 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and  againft  the  court  of  High  Com- 
mifiion  (an  ecclefiaftical  tribunal,  erected  by  Elizabeth,  for 
taking  cognizance  of  non-conformifts,  and  which  was  cer- 
tainly too  arbitrary},  the  Romifh  priefts,  efpecially  in  the 
foreign  feminaries  for  the  education  of  Englifti  ftudents  of 
the  Catholic  communion,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  their 
difciples,  that  it  would  be  a  meritorious  action  to  take  away 
her  life  28. 

Thofe  feminaries,  founded  by  Philip  II.  the  pope,  and  the 
cardinal  of  Lorrain,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decay  of  the  an- 
cient religion  in  England,  fent  over  yearly  a  colony  of  young 
priefts,  who  maintained  the  Romifh  fuperftition  in  its  full 
height  of  bigotry ;  and  who,  being  often  detected  in  trea- 
fonable  practices,  occafioned  that  feverity  of  which  their  feel: 
complained.  They  were  all  under  the  direction  of  the  Je- 
fuits,  an  active  order  of  regular  priefts  eftablifhed  fince  the 
Reformation ;  the  court  of  Rome  perceiving  that  the  lazy 
monks,  and  beggarly  friars,  who  had  fufficed  in  times  of 
ignorance,  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  ramparts  of 
the  church,  aflailed  on  every  fide  by  the  bold  and  inqui- 
(kive  fpirit  of  the  age,  and  the  virulence  of  the  perfecuted 
Proteftants*  Thefe  ghoftly  fathers,  who  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  inftitution  were  engaged  to  pervert  learning,  and 
who,  where  it  could  ferve  their  pious  purpofes,  employed  it 
to  refine  away  the  plaineft  dictates  of  morality,  perfuaded 
William  Parry,  an  Englifh  gentleman,  and  a  convert  to  the 

«?.  rbid.  S8.  Camden. 

Vol.  Ill,  C  Catholic 
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Catholic  faith,  that  he  could  not  perform  a  more  acceptable 
fervice  to  Heaven  than  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  fove- 
Tjign.  Parry,  then  at  Milan,  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  Campeggio,  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  even  by  the  pope 
himfelf,  who  exhorted  him  to  perfevere ;  and  granted  him, 
for  his  encouragement,  a  plenary  indulgence,  and  remiflion 
of  his  fins.  Though  flill  agitated  with  doubts,  he  came 
over  to  England,  with  an  intention  of  executing  his  bloody 

purpofe.    But  happily  his  irrefolution  continued  ; 
A.  D. 1584. 

and  he  was  at  laft  betrayed  by  one  Nevii,  of  the 

family  of  Weftmoreland,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his 
defign.  Being  thrown  into  prifon,  he  confefled  his  guilt ; 
received  fentence  of  death,  and  fuffered  the  punifhment  cii-= 
re&ed  by  the  law  for  his  treafonable  confpiracy 29. 

Such  murtherous  attempts,  the  refult  of  that  bigoted  fpirit 
with  which  the  followers  of  the  two  religions,  but  more  ef  * 
pecially  the  Catholics,  were  actuated,  every  where  now  ap- 
peared. About  the  fame  time  that  this  defign  againft  the 
life  of  Elizabeth  was  brought  to  light,  the  prince  of  Orange 
Was  aflaffinatecl  at  Delft,  by  Balthazar  Gerard,  a  defperate 
enthufiaft,  who  belieVed  himfelf  impelled  by  the  Divinity, 
we  are  told  by  the  jeiuit  Strada,  to  commit  that  barbarous 
a£Hon.  But  the  affaffin,  when  put  to  the  torture,  declared, 
perhaps  no  lefs  truly,  that  the  reward  promifed  by  Philip,  in 
his  profcription  of  William,  had  been  his  principal  mo- 
tive 30. 

The  United  Provinces,  now  deprived  of  their  chief  hope, 
were  filled  with  forrow  and  confternation  :  a  general  gloom 
involved  their  affairs ;  defpondency  appeared  in  every  face 
and  anarchy  reigned  in  their  councils.  The  provinces  of 
Holland,  and  Zealand  alone  endeavoured  to  repair  the  lofs, 
and  to  fhew  their  gratitude  to  William,  by  electing  his  fon 
Maurice  their  ftadtholder  and  captain-general  by  fea  and 
land.  Maurice  was  at  this  time  only  eighteen  years  old, 

39.  Staii  Triah,  Vol.  r.     Strypf ,  vol.  iii.     Hume,  diap.  xli. 
30.  Grotius,    JVicttrn.    Jkmivo£lio.    Thuartu*. 
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but  fuch  marks  of  genius  diftinguimed  his  charter,  as  ap- 
proved him  worthy  of  the  dignity  to  which  he  was  raifed  ; 
and  he  was  oppofed  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  the  greateft  ge- 
neral of  that,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  age. 

In  Spain  it  was  imagined,  that  the  death  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  would  deprive  the  confederates,  not  only  of  counfel 
but  of  courage,  any  longer  to  refift  the  power  of  Philip.  But 
after  the  nrfl  emotions  of  grief  and  furprize  fubfided,  it  pro- 
duced very  contrary  effe&s.  Rage  took  place  of  defpair ; 
and  the  horror  of  the  affaffination,  univerfally  attributed  to 
the  intrigues  of  Philip,  fo  irritated  the  people,  that  they  de- 
termined to  profecute  the  war  with^unremitted  vigour,  and 
revenge  the  death  of  their  great  deliverer31. 

Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Parma,  having  reduced  Ghent 
and  Bruflels,  was  making  preparations  for  the  fiege  of 
Antwerp,  the  richeft  and  moll  populous  city  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. On  his  firft  approach,  the  citizens  opened  the 
fluices,  cut  down  the  dykes,  and  overflowed  the  neighbour- 
ing country  with  an  inundation,  which  fwept  away  all  his 
magazines.  Not  difcouraged,  however,  by  this  lofs,  he  fet 
himfelf  diligently  to  repair  the  misfortune;  and  cut,  at  pro- 
digious labour  and  expence,  but  with  incredible  expedition, 
a  canal  from  Steken  to  Caloo,  in  order  to  carry  off  the 
waters.  He  next  erected  that  ftupendous  monument  of  his 
genius,  fo  fatal  to  the  caufe  of  liberty  !  a,  fortified  bridge 
acrofs  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Scheld,  to  prevent  all  com- 
munication wich  the  town  by  fea.  The  hefieged  attempted 
to  burn  it,  or  blow  it  up,  by  fending  againd  it  two  fire-fhips, 
full  of  powder  and  other  combuftible  materials.  But  this 
fcheme  failing,  and  the  befiegers  daily  making 
progefs,  in  fpite  of  every  effort  to  oppofe  them, 
Antwerp  fent  deputies  to  the  duke,  and  agreed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  fovereignty  of  Philip  3*. 

31.  Grotlus,  lib.  iv.     Metcrn,  lib.  xii, 

32.  Mctern,  lib.  xii.    Reidan,  lib.  iv.     Thuanus,  lib.  Izxxi:!.    ' 
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Domcilic  jealoufy,  no  lefs  than  the  valour  of  the  Spa- 
niards, or  the  conduct  of  their  general,  contributed  to  the 
fall  of  this  flourifhing  city.  The  Hollanders,  and  particularly 
the  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  obftru&ed  every  meafure  pro- 
pofed  for  the  relief  of  Antwerp,  hoping  to  profit  by  its  re- 
duction. The  ProteftantSj  it  was  concluded,  would  forfake 
it,  as  foon  as  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip.  The  con- 
jecture proved  juft:  Antwerp  went  hourly  to  decay;  and  Am- 
flerdam,  enriched  by  the  emigration  of  her  filler's  inhabitants, 
became  the  greateft  commercial  city  in  the  Netherlands. 

This  rivalry,  however,  of  the  citizens  of  Amfterdam,  fo 
fingular  in  the  annals  of  mankind  !  in  feeking  a  problema- 
tical private  advantage,  at  the  expence  of  public  fafety,  and 
•when  expofed  to  the  moft  imminent  danger,  had  almoft  oc- 
cafioned  the  fubjection  of  the  whole  revolted  provinces. 
The  lofs  of  Antwerp  was  a  mortal  blow  to  the  formerly  de- 
clining ftate  of  their  affairs ;  and  the  only  hope  that  re- 
mained to  them  arofe  from  the  profpe£r.  of  foreign  aid. 
Well  acquainted  with  the  cautious  and  frugal  maxims  of 
Elizabeth,  they  tendered  the  fovereignity  of  their  country  to 
the  king  of  France.  But  the  diftracled  ftate  of  that  mo- 
narchy obliged  Henry  to  reject  fo  advantageous  an  offer. 
The  duke  of  Anjou's  death,  which  he  expected  would  bring 
him  relief,  by  freeing  him  from  the  intrigues  of  that 
prince,  only  plunged  him  in  deeper  diftrefs.  The  king  of 
Navarre,  a  profefled  Proteftant,  being  now  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  the  duke  of  Guife  took  thence  occafion  to  revive  the 
Catholic  League ;  and  to  urge  the  king,  by  the  moft  violent 
expedients,  to  feek  the  exrlufion  of  that  gallant  prince,  and 
the  extinction  of  the  whole  feel.  Henry,  though  himfelf 
a  zealous  Catholic,  difliked  fuch  precipitant  meafures :  he  at- 
tempted to  fupprefs  the  League ;  but  finding  his  authority 
too  weak  for  that  purpofe,  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  duke  of  Guile  and  the  cardinal  of  Bour- 
bon, whom  the  duke  had  fet  up  as  a  competitor  for  the 
iuccefiion  agakift  the  king  of  Navarre,  to  declare  war 

againft 
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againfl  the  Hugonots,  and  countenance  a  faction,  which  he 
regarded  as  more  dangerous  to  his  throne  ".  Any  interpola- 
tion in  favour  of  the  diftrefled  Proteftants  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, would  have  drawn  upon  him  at  once  the  indignation 
of  Philip,  the  Pope,  and  the  League,  of  which  they  were  the 
protectors.  He  was  therefore  under  the  necefllty  of  re- 
nouncing all  thoughts  of  the  proffered  fovereignty,  though  it 
opened  a  profpedl:  equally  flattering  to  his  ambition  and  his 
vengeance. 

The  United  Provinces,  in  this  extremity,  had  again  re- 
courfe  to  Elizabeth ;  who,  although  {he  continued  to  reject 
their  fovereignty,  for  the  reafons  formerly  affigned,  agreed 
to  yield  them  more  effectual  fupport.  She  accordingly  con- 
cluded a  new  treaty  with  them  to  that  purpofe;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  me  was  put  in  pofleffion  of  the  Brille, 
Flufhing,  and  the  caftle  of  Rammakins,  as  a  fecurity  for  the 
payment  of  her  expences.  She  knew  that  the  ftep  fhe  had 
taken  would  immediately  engage  her  in  hoftilities  with  Phi- 
lip, yet  was  fhe  not  alarmed  at  the  view  of  the  prefent  great- 
nefs  of  that  prince  ;  though  fuch  prepofleffions  were  every 
where  entertained  concerning  the  force  of  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy, that  the  king  of  Sweden,  when  informed  that  the 
queen  of  England  had  openly  embraced  the  defence  of  the 
revolted  Flemings,  fcrupled  not  to  fay,  "  She  has  now  taken 
"  the  diadem  from  her  head,  and  placed  it  upon  the  point 
«<  ofafword34." 

But  Elizabeth,  though  rather  cautious  than  enterprifing  in 
her  natural  difpofition, — though  fhe  preferred  peace,  fhe  was 
not  afraid  of  war;  and  when  fhe  faw  an  evident  neceffity, 
fhe  braved  danger  with  magnanimity  and  boldnefs.  She 
now  prepared  herfelf  to  refill,  and  even  to  aflault,  the  whole 
itrength  of  the  Catholic  king.  The  earl  of  Leicefter  was 
fent  over  to  Holland,  at  the  head  of  the  Englifh  auxiliaries, 
9onfifting  of  five  thoufand  foot  and  a  thou.fand  horfe ;  while 

33.  Davjla,  lib.  vii.    Mezeray,  Abrege 'Cbronol.  torn.  v.  34.  Camden. 
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Sir  Francis  Drake  was  difpatched  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  fail, 
and  a  body  of  land  forces,  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  This  gallant  feaman  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  of  St.  Domingo,  the  capital  of  Hifpaniola, 

of  Carthagena,  and  feveral  other  places  ;  and  re- 
A.  D.  1586. 

turned  to  England  with  fuch  riches,  and  fuch  ac- 
counts of  the  Spanifh  weaknefs  in  the  New  World,  as  ferved 
to  ftimulate  the  nation  to  future  enterprizes  35. 

The  Englifh  arms  were  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Leicefter  pofiefTed  neither  courage  nor  capacity  equal 
to  the  truft  repofed  in  him  by  the  queen  :  and  the  States,  who 
from  a  knowledge  of  his  influence  with  Elizabeth,  and  a  de- 
fire  of  engaging  that  princefs  ftill  farther  in  their  defence, 
had  loaded  him  with  new  honours ;  had  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  Governor,  and  Captains-general  of  the  United 
Provinces,  appointed  a  guard  to  attend  him,  and  vefted  him 
•with  a  power  almoft  dictatorial,  foon  found  their  confidence 
mifplaced.  He  not  only  (hewed  his  inability  to  direct  mili- 
tary operations,  by  permitting  the  duke  of  Parma  to  advance 
in  a  rapid  courfe  of  conquefts,  but  abufed  his  authority,  by 
an  adminiftration  equally  weak,  wanton,  cruel,  and  oppref- 
five.  Intoxicated  with  Ins  elevation,  he  affumed  the  air  of 
a  fovereign  prince ;  refufed  the  inftru£tion  of  the  States  ; 
thruft  into  all  yacant  places  his  own  worthlefs  favourites  i 
excited  the  people  to  rife  againft  the  magiftrates ;  introduced 
diforder  into  the  finances,  and  filled  the  provinces  with  con- 
fufion.  The  Dutch  even  fufpecled  him  of  a  defign  upon 
their  liberties;  and  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  quiet  their  fears, 
or  left  an  attempt  mould  be  made  againft  the  life  of  her  fa- 
vourite, commanded  him  to  refign  his  government,  and  rer 
tura  home  3°.  Prince  Maurice  was  elected  governor  by  the 
jStates  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Leiceller,  and  Lord  Wil- 

35    Ibid. 

36.  Camden,  p.  511.  Metern.  lib.  xiii,  xiv.  Grotius,  lib.  v.  Bentivog- 
lic,  part  41.  lib.  iv. 

loughby 
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loughby  was  by  the  queen  appointed  commander  in  chie/ 
of  the  Engiifh  forces. 

In  the  mean  time  Elizabeth  was  occupied  about  more  im-s 
mediate  dangers  than  thofe  from  the  Spanifh  arms ;  though. 
Philip  had  already  formed  the  moil  hoflile  defigns  againft  her, 
and  had  begun  his  preparations  for  that  famous  armament 
denominated  the  Invincible  Armada.  Anthony  Babingtoh, 
a  young  gentleman  of  Derby{hire>  infligated  by  John  Bal-i 
lard,  a  popifh  priefl,  of  the  feminary  of  Rheims,  engaged  in 
a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  his  fovereign,  as  a  neceflary 
prelude  to  the  deliverance  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  there- 
eftablifhment  of  the  catholic  religion  in  England ;  and  fo 
fure  did  he  think  himfelf  of  fuccefs,  and  fo  meritorious  his. 
undertaking,  that  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it, 
he  caufed  a  picture  to  be  drawn  in  which  he  was  reprefent- 
ed  Handing  amidft  his  fix  confederates,  with  a  motto,  ex- 
prefling  that  their  common  danger  was  me  bpnd  of  their 
fidelity.  Happily  the  plot  was  difcoveretl  b,y  the  vigilance 
of  fecretary  Walfingham ;  and  Babington,  and  thirteen 
others,  among  whom  was  Bajlard,  fuflered,  death  for  their 
{reafonable  defign  37. 

The  fcene  that  followed  was  new  and  extraordinary.  On 
the  trial  of  the  confpirators  it  appeared,  that  the  queen,  of 
Scots,  who  had  held  a  correfpondence  with  Babington, 
had  encouraged  him  in  his  enterprize :  and  it  was  refolv- 
ed,  by  Elizabeth  and  her  minifters,  to  bring  Mary  alfo  to 
a  public  trial,  as  being  acceflary  to  the  confpiracy.  Her  pa- 
pers were  accordingly  feized,  her  principal  domeftics  arrefl- 
ed,  and  her  two  fecretaries  fent  prifoners  to  London.  Af- 
ter the  neceflary  information  had  been  obtained,  forty  com- 
imfiioners,  appointed  under  the  great  feal,  together  with  five 
of  the  judges,  were  fent  to  Fotheringay-caftle,  where  Mary 
was  now  confined,  to  hear  and  decide  this  great  caufe. 

An  idea  fo  repugnant  to  majefly,  as  being  arraigned  for 
treafon,  had  not  once  entered  die  mind  of  the  queen  of 

37.  Camden,  p.  515 — 518.     Aluiden's  Statt  Pafm,     SiJte  Trials,  vol.  i. 

C  4.  Scots, 
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Scots,  though  {he  no  longer  doubted  but  her  deftru6lion  was 
determined  on  ;  nor  had  the  ftrange  refolution  yet  reached 
her  ears,  in  the  folitude  of  her  prifon.  She  received  the  in- 
telligence, however,  without  emotion  or  aftoniQinient  j  and 
{he  protefted  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  that  me  had  never 
countenanced  any  attempt  againft  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  at 
the  fame  time  that  fhe  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  her  commiflioners.  "  I  came  into  England,"  faid 
(he,  "  an  independent  fovereign,  to  implore  the  queen's  af- 
"  fiftance,  not  to  fubjecT:  myfelf  to  her  authority  ;  nor  is  my 
"  fpirit  fo  broken  by  pafl  misfortunes,  or  fo  intimidated  by 
"  prefent  dangers,  as  to  ftoop  to  any  thing  unbecoming  the 
*'  majefty  of  a  crowned  head,  or  that  will  difgrace  the  ancef- 
"  tors  from  whom  I  am  defcended,  and  the  fon  to  whom  I 
"  mail  leave  my  throne.  If  I  mud  be  tried,  princes  alone 
*{  can  be  my  peers.  The  queen  of  England's  fubjecls,  how 
"  noble  foever  their  birth  may  be,  are  o'f  a  rank  inferior  to 
"  mine.  Ever  fince  my  arrival  in  this  kingdom,  I  have  been 
"  confined  as  a  prifoner.  Its  laws  never  afforded  me  pro- 
"  te&ion.  Let  them  not  now  be  perverted  in  order  to  takq 
«  away  my  life38." 

Mary,  however,  was  at  lad  perfuaded  to  appear  before  the 
commiiljoners,  "  to  hear  and  to  give  anfwer  to  the  accufa- 
f(  tions  which  fhould  be  offered  againft  her,"  though  fhe  ftill 
refufed  to  acknowledge  the  jurifdicUon  of  the  court.  The 
chancellor  endeavoured  to  vindicate  its  authority,  by  plead- 
ing the  fupreme  jurifditlion  of  the  Englifn  laws  over  every 
one  who  refided  in  England  :  the  lawyers  of  the  crown  open- 
ed the  charge  againft  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  the  commifli- 
oners, after 'hearing  her  defence,  and  adjourning  to  Weft- 

minfter,  pronounced  fentence  of  death  upon  that 
O^ober  28. 

unfortunate  princefs,  and  confirmed  it  by  their 

feais  and  fubfcriptions  39. 

The 

58    Robertfon,  book  vii. 

^9.  Camden.  p.  5-, 6.  It  is  remarkable,  that  among  the  charges  againft 
Mary,  fae  was  accufecl,  and  fcemingly  on  good  grounds,  of  ncgociating  with 
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The  chief  evidence  againft  Mary  arofe  from  the  declara-, 
tion  of  her  fecretaries ;  for  no  proof  could  otherwife  be  pro- 
duced that  the  letters  from  Babington  were  delivered  into 
her  hands,  or  that  any  anfwer  was  returned  by  her  direc- 
tion :  and  the  teftimony  of  two  witnefles,  even  though  men 
of  character,  who  knew  themfelves  expofed  to  all  the  ri-r 
gouvs  of  imprifonment,  torture,  and  death,  if  they  refufed 
to  give  any  evidence  which  might  be  required  of  them,  was 
by  no  means  conclufive.  In  order  to  fcreen  themfelves,  they 
might  throw  the  blame  on  her  j  but  they  could  difcover  no- 
thing to  her  prejudice,  without  violating  that  oath  of  fidelity 
which  they  had  taken,  in  confequence  of  their  office;  and 
their  perjury,  in  one  inftance,  rendered  them  unworthy  of 
credit  in  another.  BeGdes,  they  were  not  confronted  with 
her,  though  (he  defired  that  they  might,  and  affirmed,  that 
they  would  never,  to  her  face,  perfift  in  their  evidence. 

But  the  condemnation  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  not  juftice, 
was  the  object  of  this  unprecedented  trial ;  and  the  fentence, 
after  many  hefitations  and  delays,  was  carried  into  execution. 
Never  did  Mary  appear  fo  great,  as  in  this  laft  fccne  of  her 
life ;  {he  was  not  only  tranquil,  but  intrepid  and  magnani- 
mous. When  Sir  Andrew  Meivil,  the  mafter  of  her  houfe- 
hold,  who  had  been  excluded  for  fome  weeks 
from  her  prefence,  was  permitted  to  take  his  laft 
farewell,  he  burft  into  tears;  bewailing  the  condition  of  a 
miilrefs  whom  he  loved,  as  well  as  his  own  hard  fate,  in 
being  appointed  to  carry  into  Scotland  the  news  of  fuch  a 
mournful  event,  as  the  cataftrophe  that  awaited  her.  "  "Weep 
"  not,  good  Meivil,"  faid  flie,  "  there  is  at  prefent  greater 

the  ting  of  Spain  for  transferring  to  him  her  d.ii.-x  to  the  E»g!;$  eron-a,  and 
tlyinleriting  her  fiereiicalfon  ;  that  {he  had  even  entered  into  a  confpiracy  agaiiill 
James;  had  appointed  lord  Claud  Hamilton  regent  of  Scotland;  and  had  in~ 
f.lgatfd'h^rifldberenti  to  feize  James's  ferfoa,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  pope  pr  the  king  of  Spain  ;  whence  he  was  never  to  be  freed  but  on  condition. 
of  his  becoming  CatLolic.  Se^e  Letter  to  diaries  Pagei,  May  2o,  1586,  in  Dr, 
Forbcs's  Ccllcf}.  and  Murdcn,  p.  506. 

"  caufe 
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"  caufe  for  rejoicing.  Thou  (halt  this  day  fee  Mary  Stuart 
"  delivered  from  all  her  cares,  and  fuch  an  end  put  to  her 
M  tedious  fufferings  as  me  has  Jong  expected.  But  wituefs 
"  that  I  die  conilant  in  my  religion,  firm  in  my  fidelity  to- 
"  wards  Scotland,  and  unchanged  in  my  affection  to  France. 
"  Commend  me  to  my  fon.  Tell  him  I  have  done  nothing 
"  injurious  to  his  kingdom,  to  his  honours,  or  to  his  rights  ; 
a  and  God  forgive  all  thofe  who  have  thiriled  without  caufe 
"  for  my  blood."  On  afcending  the  fcaffold,  {he  began, 
with  the  aid  of  her  women  ,  to  take  off  her  veil  and  upper 
garments;  and  the  executioner  rudely  endeavouring  to  affift 
them,  flie  gently  checked  him,  and  fmiling  faid,  "  I  have  not 
M  been  accuftomed  to  undrefs  before  fo  many  fpectators,  nor 
*'  to  be  ferved  by  fuch  valets  !"  and,  foon  after,  laid  her 
head  on  the  block,  with  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude  4°. 

Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  fate  of  Mary  Stuart,  queen 
cf  Scotland,  and  dowager  of  France,  one  of  the  moft  ami- 
able and  accpmplifhed  of  her  fex  ;  who,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  her  age,  and  the  nineteenth  of  her  captivity  in  Eng- 
land, fell  a  vi£tim  to  the  jealoufy  and  to  the  fears  of  an  of-* 
fended"  rival.  But  although  Mary's  trial  was  illegal,  and  her 
execution  arbitrary,  hiflory  will  not  permit  us  to  fuppofc, 
that  her  actions  were  at  no  time  criminal.  With  all  the  or- 
naments both  of  body  and  mind,  which  can  embeilifh  the 
female  chara&er,  ^he  had  many  of  the  weakneffes  of  a  wo- 
man; and  our  fympathy  with  her  long  and  accumulated 
fufferings,  feen  through  the  medium  of  her  beauty,  only  per- 
haps could  prevent  us  from  viewing  her,  notwithflantling 


40.  La  Mori  de  la  Eoyne  cT  'Efcffi,  ap.  Jcbb.  Camden.  Spotfwood.  The 
truth  of  hiflory  forbid-  me  to  conceal,  that  Ma'  y  was  fupported  during  this 
awful  catadrophe,  by  the  confolations  of  a  fuperfiitious  devotion.  After 
throwing  herfelf  upon  her  knei-s,  and  repeating  prr.ycis  from  the  OJfue  of  lie 
Virgin^  fhe  preffed  the  -crucifix  to  her  lips;  and  ijien  looking  upon  it,  eagerly 
exclaimed,  "  O  Chrift  !  thou  waft  extended  on  the  crofs  to  fave  mankind, 
"  \vhcn  they  were  loft.  Pardon  my  tranfgreflions^and  ftretch  out  thy  arms 
"  to  receive  me  in  mercy."  Id.  ibid.  Stuart,  boot  fiii. 

her 
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her  elegant  qualities,  with  fome  degree  of  that  abhorrence 
which  is  excited  by  the  pollution  of  the  marriage-bed  and  the 
guilt  of  murder41. 

Elizabeth,  when  informed  of  Mary's  execution,  affected 
the  utmoft  furprize  and  concern.  Sighs,  tears,  lamentations, 
and  weeds  of  mourning,  were  all  employed  to  difplay  the 
greatnefs  of  her  forrow.  She  even  undertook  to  make  the 
world  believe,  that  the  queen  of  Scots,  her  dear  fifter  and 
kinfwoman,  had  been  put  to  death  without  her  knowledge, 
and  contrary  to  her  inclination ;  and,  to  complete  this  farce, 
flie  commanded  Davifon,  her  fecretary,  to  be  thrown  into 
prifon,  under  pretence  that  he  had  exceeded  his  commiffion, 
in  difpatching  the  fatal  warrant;  which,  although  (he  had 
figned,  {he  never  meant  to  carry  into  execution  42. 

This  hypocritical  difguife  was  aiTumed  chiefly  to  appeafe 
the  young  king  of  Scotland,  who  feemed  determined  to  em- 
ploy the  whole  force  of  his  dominions,  in  order  to  revenge 
his  mother's  death.  He  recalled  his  ambafiador  from  Eng- 
land, refufed  to  admit  the  Englifli  envoy  into  his  prefence, 
and  with  difficulty  condefcended  to  receive  a  memorial  from 
the  queen.  Every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  war.  Many 

41.  All  cotemporary  authors  agree  in  afcribing  to  Mary  the  utmoft  beauty 
of  countenance  and  elegance  of  fhape  of  which  the  human  form  is  capable. 
Her  hair  was  black:  though,  according;  to  the  fafhion  of  the  times,  Ihe  fre- 
quently wore  borrowed  locks,  and  of  different  colours.     Her  eyes  were  a 
dark  grey  ;  her  complexion  was  exquifitely  fine ;  and  her  hands  and  arms  re- 
markably delicate,  both  as  to  fhape  and  colour.    Her  ftature  was  of  an  height 
that  rofe  to  the  majeftic.     She  danced,  flic  walked,  and  rode  with  equal  cafe. 
Her  tafte  for  mufic  was  juft;  and  flie  fung  fweetly,  and  played  upon  the  lute 
with  uncommon  (kill.     Robertfon,  from  Brantome. 

42.  Camden.     After  thus  freely  cenfuring  Elizabeth,  and  fhewing  the  de- 
fe&ivenefs  of  the  evidence  againft  Mary,  I  :;m  bound  to  own,  that  it  appears 
from  a  paflage  in  her  le:ter  to  Thomas  Morgan,  dated  the  27th  of  July  1586, 
that  fne  had  accepted  Babingtor.'s  offer  to  afiaffinate  the  Englifli  queen.    "  As 
"  to  Babington,"  fays  flie,  "  he  hath  kindly  and  bontjily  offered  Limfilf  and  all 
"    his  means,  to  be  employed  any  way  I  would.      Wh:re;i£on  I  hopv;  to  hzvefatrf- 
"  find  bsm  by  ttvo  of  my  fevtral Ltltrrs,  iiuce-I  had  his."   (Murden  s  Collcfi t 
Jp-  533)-     This  incoiiteiUbk  evidence  puts  her  guilt  beycn-  all  controyerfy. 

8  of 
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of  his  nobility  inftigated  him  to  take  up  arms  immediately, 
and  the  catholics  recommended  an  alliance  with  Spain. 
Elizabeth  faw  the  danger  of  fuch  a  league.  After  allowing 
James  fome  decent  interval  to  vent  his  grief  and  anger,  (he 
employed  her  emiflaries  to  fet  before  him  every  motive  of 
hope  or  fear,  which  might  induce  him  to  live  in  amity  with 
her  :  and  thefe  joined  to  the  queen's  diflimulation,  and  the 
pacific  difpofition  of  that  prince,  prevailed  over  his  refent- 
ment.  He  fell  gradually  into  a  good  underftanding  with  the 
court  of  England. 

While  Elisabeth  was  thus  enfuring  the  tranquillity  of  her 
kingdom  from  the  attempts  of  her  neareft  neighbour,  fhe 
was  not  inattentive  to  more  diftant  dangers.  Hearing  that 
Philip  was  fecretly  preparing  that  prodigious  armament 
which  had  for  its  object  no  lefs  than  the  entire  conqueft  of 
England,  (he  fent  Sir  Francis  Drake  with  a  fleet  to  intercept 
his  fupplies,  to  pillage  the  coafts  of  his  dominions,  and  de- 
ftroy  his  fliipping  ;  and 'that  gallant  commander,  befides 
other  advantages,  was  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  burn,  in  the  har- 
bour of  Cadiz,  an  hundred  veflels  laden  with  ammunition 
and  naval  flores.  About  the  fame  time  Thomas  CavendHh, 
a  private  adventurer,  launched  into  the  South.  Sea  in  three 
fmall  (hips  ;  committed  great  depredations  on  -the  Spaniards 
in  thofe  parts ;  took  many  rich  prizes ;  and  returning  by 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  entered  the  Thames  in  a  kind  of 
triumph.  43. 

By  thefe  fortunate  enrerprizes,  the  Englifli  feamen  learned 
to  defpife  the  large  unwieldy  (hips  of  the  enemy,  in  which 
chiefly  they  placed  their  hopes  of  fuccefs.  The  naval  maga- 
zines of  Spain  were  deflroyed,  and  means  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent Philip  from  being  able  fuddenly  to  repair  the  lofs,  by  an 
artificial  run  upon  the  bank  of  Genoa,  whence  he  expected 
a  large  loan  ;  a  meafure  which  was  conducted  by  an  Engliih 
merchant,  in  conjunction  with  his  foreign  correfpondents, 

43.  Monfon's  N^-jal  Trafit, 
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and  does  great  honour  to  the  fagacity  of  the  Englifli  miniC- 
try  44.  The  failing  of  the  Armada  was  retarded  for  twelve 
months ;  and  the  queen  had  thereby  leifure  to  take  more  ef- 
fectual meafures  againft  that  formidable  fleet  and  army,  in- 
tended for  the  invafion  of  her  kingdom. 

Meanwhile  Philip,  whofe  refolution  was  finally  taken,  de- 
termined to  execute  his  ambitious  project  with  all  pofiible 
force  and  effect.  No  longer  fecret  in  his  purpofe,  every 
part  of  his  European  dominions  refounded  with  the  noife  of 
armaments,  and  the  treafures  of  both  Indies  were  exhaufted 
in  vaft  preparations  for  war.  In  all  the  ports  of  Sicily,  Na- 
ples,. Spain,  and  Portugal,  artizans  were  employed  in  build- 
ing veflels  of  uncommon  fize  and  force :  naval  ftores  were 
bought  up  at  great  expence ;  provifions  amafled ;  armies 
levied  and  quartered  in  the  maritime  provinces,  and  plans 
laid  for  fuch  an  embarkation  as  had  never  before  appeared  on 
the  ocean. 

The  military  preparations  in  Flanders  were  no  lefs  formi- 
dable. Troops  from  all  quarters  were  every  moment  aflem- 
bling  to  reinforce  the  duke  of  Parma ;  who  employed  all  the 
carpenters  he  could  procure,  in  building  flat-bottomed  vef- 
fels,  to  tranfport  into  England  an  army  of  thirty-five  thou- 
fand  men,  afiembled  in  the  Netherlands.  This 
fleet  of  tranfports  was  intended  to  join  the  grand 
Armada,  vainly  denominated  invincible,  which  was  to  fet 
fail  from  Lifbon ;  and  after  chafing  out  of  the  way  all  the 
Flemifli  and  Englifh  veflels,  which  it  was  fuppofed  would 
make  little  if  any  refiftance,  to  enter  the  Thames  ;  to  land 
the  whole  Spanifti  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  other  expe- 
rienced officers,  and  to  decide,  at  one  blow,  the  fate  of  Eng- 

44.  For  this  anecdote  relative  to  the  bank  of  Genoa  we  are  indebted  to 
the  intriguing  fpirit,  and  inquifitive  difpoGtion  of  bilhop  Burnet,  who  con- 
jectures that  it  was  thought  too  great  a  m-yjifry  of  ft  ate  to  be  communicated  to 
Camden,  when  the  materials  were  put  into  his  hands  for  writing  the  Hiilory 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Ott-a  Times,  book  ii, 

land. 
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laud.  The  fuccefs  of  the  enterprise  was  never  called  in 
quefiion  ;  fo  that  feveral  Spanifli  and  Italian  noblemen'  em- 
barked as  volunteers,  to  fharc  in  the  glory  of  fo  great  a  con- 
querb 

Elizabeth  was  apprifed  of  all  thefe  preparations.  .She  had 
forefeen  the  invafion  ;  nor  was  fhe  difmayed  at  the  afpecl  of 
that  power,  by  which  all  -Europe  apprehended  fhe  muft  be 
overwhelmed.  Her  force  was  indeed  very- unequal  to  Phi- 
lip's :  all  the  failors  in  England  did  not  then  exceed  fifteen 
thoufand  men  :  the  royal  navy  confrfted  only  of  twenty-eight 
fail,  many  of  which  were  of  fmall  fize,  and  none  of  them 
exceeded  the  bulk  of  our  largeit  frigates.  But  the  city  of 
London  fitted  out  thirty  veflcls  to  reinforce  this  fmall  navy ; 
the  other  fea-port  towns  a  proportional  number;  and  the 
'"'  nobility  and  gentry  hired,  armed,  and  manned,  forty-three 
vefTels  at  their  own  charge.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  a 
man  of  courage  and  capacity,  was  appointed  admiral,  and 
took  on  him  the  chief  command ;  Drake,  Hawkins,  and 
Frobifher,  the  mod  renowned  feameii  in  Europe  ferved  un- 
der him.  The  principal  fleet  was  ftationed  at  Plymouth; 
and  a  fmaller  fquadron,  commanded  by  lord  Seymour,  lay 
off  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  intercept  the  duke  of  Parma45. 

The  land  forces  of  England  were  more  numerous  than 
thofe  of  the  enemy,  but  inferior  in  difcipline  and  experience. 
An  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men  was  difpofed  in  different 
bodies  along  the  fouth  coaft,  with  orders  to  retire  backwards, 
and  wafte  the  country,  if  they  could  not  prevent  the  Spa- 
niards from  landing  5  twenty-two  thoufand  foot  and  a  thou- 
fand horfe,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leicefler,  was 
ftationed  at  Tilbury,  in  order  to  defend  the  capital ;  and  the 
principal  army,  confuting  of  thirty-four  thoufand  foot,  and 
two  thoufand  horfe,  commanded  by  lord  Hunfdon,  was  re- 
ferved  for  guarding  the  queen's  perfon,  and  appointed  to 
inarch  whitherfoever  the  enemy  fiiould  appear  46. 

45.  Monfon,  ubi  fup.  46.  Caniden. 
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Thefe  armies,  though  all  the  Spanifh  forces  had  been  able 
to  land,  would  poflibly  have  been-  fufficient  to  proreft  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  But  as  the  fate  of  England,  in 
that  event,  muft  depend  on  the  iflue  of  a  fingle  battle,  all 
rrvn  of  ferious  refle&ion  entertained  the  mod  awful  appre- 
henfions  of  the  fhpck  of  at  lead  fifty  thoufand  veterans,  com- 
manded by  experienced  officers,  under  fo  confummate  a  ge- 
neral as  the  duke  of  Parma.  The  queen  alone  was  undaunt- 
ed. She  ifiued  all  her  orders  with  tranquillity,  animated  her 
people  to  a  Heady  refiftance,  and  employed  evepy  refource, 
which  either  her  domeftic  fituation  or  her  foreign  alliances 
could  afford  her.  She  even  appeared  on  horfe-back  in  the 
camp  at  Tilbury;  and  riding  through  the  lines,  difcovered 
a  chearful  and  animated  countenance,  exhorting  the  foldiers 
to  remember  their  duty  to  their  country  and  their  religion, 
and  profeffed  her  intention,  though  a  woman,  to  lead  them 
herfelf  into  the  field  againft  the  enemy,  and  rather  perish  in 
battle  than  furvive  the  ruin  and  flavery  of  her  people.  "  I 
*c  know,"  faid  (he,  intrepidly,  "  I  have  but  the  weak  and 
"  feeble  arm  of  a  woman  j  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a  king, 
"  and  of  a  king  of  England  too  47 ! 

The  heroic  fpirit  of  Elizabeth  communicated  itfelf  to  the 
army,  and  every  man  refolved  to  die  rather  than  defert  his 
ftation.  Meanwhile  the  Spanifh  Armada,  after  various  ob- 
ftru&ions,  appeared  in  the  Channel.  It  con  fitted  of  an 
hundred  and  thirty  veflels,  of  which  near  one  hundred  were 
galleons,  and  carried  about  twenty  thoufand  land  forces. 
EfSngham,  who  was  informed  of  its  approach  by  a  Scotch 
pirate,  faw  it,  juft  as  he  could  get  out  of  Plymouth  Sound, 
coming  full  fail  towards  him,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  cre£- 
cent,  and  ftretching  the  diftance  of  feven  miles,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  divifion  to  that  of  the'other.  The  lofty  mans, 
the  fwelling  fails,  and  the  towering  prows  of  the  Spanifh 
galleons,  feem  impoffible  to  be  juftly  defcribed  by  the  hif- 

47.  Hume,  Hi/l.  Eng.  vol.  v.  note  (B3). 
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torians  of  that  age,  without  afluming  the  language  of  poetry. 
Not  fatisfied  with  reprefenting  the  Armada  as  a  fpe&acle  in- 
fufing  equal  terror  and  admiration  into  the  minds  of  all  be- 
holders, and  as  the  moft  magnificent  that  had  ever  appeared 
on  the  main,  they  affert,  That,  although  the  mips  bore  every 
fail,  it  yet  advanced  with  a  flow  motion,  as  if  the  ocean  had 
groaned  with  fupporting,  and  the  winds  been  tired  with  im- 
pelling fo  enormous  a  weight  48; 

The  Englifh  admiral  at  firft  gave  orders  not  to  come  to 
clofe  fight  with  the  Spaniaads,  on  account  of  the  fize  of 
their  {hips,  and  the  number  of  foldiers  on  board  ',  but  a  few 
trials  convinced  him,  that  even  in  clofe  fight,  the  fize  of  the 
Spanim  ihips  was  of  no,  advantage  to  the  enemy.  Their 
bulk  expofed  them  to  the  fire,  while  their  cannon,  placed  too 
high,  mot  over  the  heads  of  the  Englifh  men  of  war.  Eve- 
ry thing  confpired  to  the  ruin  of  this  vaft  armament.  Sir 
Francis  Drake  took  the  great  galleon  of  Andalufia>  and  a 
large  (hip  of  Bifcay,  which  had  fallen  behind  the  reft  j  while 
the  nobility  and  gentry  haftened  out  with  their  veffels  from 
every  harbour,  and  reinforced  EfHngham,  who  filled  eight  of 
his  fmaller  fhips  with  combuftibles,  and  fent  them  into  the 
midflof  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards  fled  with  diforder  and 
precipitation  :  the  Englifh  commanders  fell  upon  them  while 
in  confufion  5  and  befides  doing  great  damage  to  their  whole 
fleet,  took  twelve  mips. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  purpofe  of  the  Armada  was 
utterly  fruftrated  j  and  the  duke  of  Parma,  whofe  veflels 
were  calculated  for  tranfporting  foldiers,  not  fdr  fighting, 
pofitively  refufed  to  leave  the  harbour,  while  the  Englifh  were 
mafters  of  the  fea.  The  Spanifh  admiral,  after  many  unfuc- 
cefsful  rencounters,  prepared  therefore  to  make  his  way 
home  ;  but  as  the  winds  were  contrary  to  his  return  through 
the  Channel,  he  refolved  to  take  the  circuit  of  the  ifland. 
The  Englifh  fleet  followed  him  for  fome  time  ;  and  had  not 
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their  ammunition  fallen  fliort,  through  the  negligence. of  the 
public  offices  in  fupplying  them,  they  had  obliged  the  Ar- 
mada to  furrender  at  difcretipn. .,  .,.,., 

Such  a  conclufion  of  that  vain*glorious  enterprize  woukl 
have  been  truly  illuftrious  to  the  Englifh,  but  the  event  was 
fcarce  lefs  fatal  to  the  Spaniards.  The  Armada  was  attacked 
by  a  violent  florm  in  paffing  the  Orkneys  j  and  the  mips 
having  already  loft  their  anchors,  were  obliged  to  keep  at 
feu,  while  the  mariners,  unaceuftomed  to  hardfhips,  and 
unable  to  manage  fuch  unweildy  veflels,  allowed  them  to 
drive  on  the  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland,  or  on  the  coafl  of  Ire- 
land, where  they  were  miferably  wrecked.  Not  one  half  of 
the  fleet  returned  to  Spain,  and  a  ftill  fmaller  proportion  of 
the  foldiers  and  feamen  :  yet  Philip,  whofe  command  of  tem- 
per M'as  equal  to  his  ambition,  received  with  an  air  of  tran- 
quillity the  news  of  fo  humbling  a  difaiter.  "  I  fent  my 
"  fleet,"  faid  he>  "  to  combat  the  English,  not  the  elements. 
"  God  be  praifed  that  the  calamity  is  not  greater49;" 

While  the  naval  power  of  Spain  was  receiving  this  fignal 
blow,  great  revolutions  happened  in  France.  The  Hugo- 
nots,  notwithftanding  the  valour  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
who  had  gained  at  Coutras,  in  1587,  a  complete  victory 
over  the  royal  army,  were  reduced  to  the  greateft  extremity 
by  the  power  of  the  League  ;  and  the  exorbitant  ambition 
of  the  duke  of  Guife,  joined  to  the  idolatrous  admiration  of 
the  Catholics,  who  confidered  him  as  a  Saviour,  and  the  king 
as  unworthy  of  the  throne,  only  could  .have  preferved  the 
reformers  from  utter  ruin.  The  citizens  of  Paris,  where 
the  duke  was  mod  popular,  took  arms  againft  their  fovereign, 
and  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  capital  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life }  while  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  declared,  "  That  a 
*'  weak  prince  may  be  removed  from  the  government  of  his 
"  kingdom,'  as  a  tutor  or  guardian,  unfit  for  his  office,  may 
"  be  deprived  of  his  truft  5  V 


49.  Fcrreras.    Strada.  50.  Cayet. 
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Henry's  fpirit  was  roufed,  by  the  dread  of  degradation, 
from  that  lethargy  in  which  it  had  long  repofed.  He  dif-' 
fembled  his  refentment ;  entered  into"  a  negociation  with 
Guife  and  the  League ;  feemed'  outwardly  reconciled,  but 
harboured  vengeance  in  his  heart.'  And  that"  vengeance  was 
haftened  by  an  infolent  fpeech  of  the  duchefs  de  Montpenfier,. 
the  duke  of  Guife'a  fifter;  who  {hewing  a  pair  of  gold 
fciflars,  which  (he  wore  at  her  girdle,'  faid,  "  The  bed  ufe 
"  that  I  can  make  of  them  is,  to  clip  the  hair  of  a  prince 
'*  unworthy  to  fit  on  the  throne  of  France,  in  order  to  qua- 
rt  lify  him  for  a  cloifter,  that  ONE  more  deferving  to  feign  may 
"  mount  it,  and  Repair  the  loffes  which  religion  and  the 
cc  ftate  have  fuffered  through  the  weaknefs  of  his  prede- 
«!  ceflbr'V 

After  Henry  had  fully  taken  his  refolufion,  nine  of  his 
guards,  fingled  out  by  Loignac,  firft  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber, were  introduced  to  him  in  his  palace.  He  pufa 
poinard  into  each  of- their  hands,  informed  them  of  their 
bufmefs,  and  concluded  thus :  **  It  is  an  execution  of  juftice, 
"  which  I  command  yon  to  make  on  the  greateft  criminal 
*'  in  my  kingdom-,  and  wllorh"  all  lawsr  humafi  and:  divine, 
"  permit  me  to  punifhybut  ilot  having  the  ordinary  me- 
**  thods  of  juftke  in  my  power,  T  authorife  you,  by  the  right 
"  inherent  in  my  royal  authority,  to  ftrike  the  blow."  They- 
were  fecretly  difpofed  in  the  paiTage,  which '  led  from  the 
king's  chamber  to  his  cabinet ;  and  when  the  duke 
of  Guife  came  to  receive  audience,  fix  poinards 
were  at  once  plunged  into  his  breaft  ".  He  groaned  and  ex-- 
pi red. 

."  I  am  now  a  king,  Madam!"  faid  Henry,  entering  the 
vipartment'of  the  queen-mother,  u  and  have  no  competitor  ;• 
"  the  duke  of  Gtiife  is  dead."     The'  cardinal  of  Guife  alfcx'v 
was- difpatchcd,  a  man  more  violent  than  evea-his  brother. 
Among  other  infolent  fpcechcs,  he  had  been  'heard  to  fayj 

«l.  P.  t/Rnifl,  52.  Davila.     Du  Tillct. 
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that  he  would  hold  the  king's  head  between  his  knees  till 
the  tonfure  was  performed  at  the  monaftery  of  the  Capu- 
chin ". 

Thefe  cruel  executions,  which  their  neceflity  alone  can  ex- 
cufe,  had  an  effect  very  different  from  what  Henry  expected. 
The  partizans  of  the  League  were  inflamed  with  the  utmoft 
rage  againft  him,  and  every  where  flew  to  arms.  Rebellion 
was  reduced  into  a  fyftem.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 
had  the  arrogance  to  declare,  "That  the  people  were  re- 
"  leafed  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry  of  Valois  :" 
and  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Guife, 

•was  chofen  by  the  League  Lieutenant  General  of 

_     A.  D.  1589. 
i  be  State  Royal  and  Crown  of  France  j  an  unknown 

and  unintelligible  title,  but  which  was  meant  as  a  fubftitute 
for  fovereignty  54. 

In  this  extremity,  the  king,  almoft  abandoned  by  his  Ca- 
tholic fubjecb,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Hugonots 
and  the  king  of  Navarre.  He  enlifted  large  bodies  of  Swifs 
infantry  and  German  cavalry ;  and  being  ftill  fupportecl  by 
his  chief  nobility,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  he  was 
enabled,  by  all  thofe  means,  to  aflernble  an  army  of  forty 
thoufand  men.  With  thefe  forces  the  two  kings  advanced 
to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  were  ready  to  crum  the  League, 
and  fubdue  all  their  enemies,  when  the  defperate  refolution 
of  one  man  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  affairs  of  France. 

James  Clement,    a  Dominican   friar,    inflamed  by   that 
bloody  fpirit  of  bigotry  which  diftinguimed  the  age,  and  of 
which  we  have  feen  fo  many  horrid  examples,  had  embraced 
the  pious  refolution  of  facrificing  his  own  life,  in  order  to 
lave  the  church  from  the  danger  which  now  threatened  it,  in 
confequence  of  the  alliance  between  Henry  III.  and  the  Hu- 
gonots :  and  being  admitted  into  the  king's  prefence, 
under  pretence  of  important  bufmefs,  he  mortally 
wounded  that  prince,  while  reading  fome  fuppofed  difpatches, 

53.  Thuanns,  54   Mezeray. 
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and  was  himfelf  inftantly  put  to  death  by  the  guards55. 
This  aflaHination  left  the  fuccefuon  open  to  the  king  of  Na- 
varre ;  who,  as  next  heir  to  the  crown,  aflumed  the  govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  But  the  reign  of  that 
great  prince,  and  the  various  difficulties  which  he  was.  oblig- 
ed to  encounter,  before  he  could  fettle  his  kingdom,  muft 
be  referved  for  a  future  letter. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  the  monk 
who  had  thus  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fove- 
reign,  was  confidered  at  Paris  as  a  faint  and  a  martyr :  he 
was  exalted  above  Judith,  and  his  image  was  impioufly 
placed  on  the  altars.  Even  pope  Sixtus  V.  fo  defervetlly  ce- 
lebrated for  his  dignity  of  mind,  as  well  as  for  the  fuperb 
edifices  with  which  he  adorned  Rome,  was  fo  much  infcdted 
with  the  general  contagion,  that  he  compared  Clement's  en- 
terprize  to  the  incarnation  of  the'Word,  and  the  refurreclion 
of  the  Saviour  s6  ! 

This  obfervation  leads  me  to  another.  Thefe  holy  affaf- 
finations,  fo  peculiar  to  the  period  that  followed  the  Refor- 
mation, proceeded  chiefly  from  the  fanatical  application  of 
certain  paffages  in  the  Old  Teftament  to  the  conjunctures  of 
the  times.  Enthufiafm  taught  both  proteftants  and  catholics 
to  confider  themfelves  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven, 
and  pofiefling  the  only  true  religion,  without  allowing  them- 
felves coolly  to  reflect,  that  the  adherents  of  each  had  an 
equal  right  to  this  vain  pretenfion.  The  proteftants  founded 
it  on  the  purity  of  their  principles,  the  catholics  on  the  anti- 
quity of  their  church;  and  while  impelled  by  their  own  vin- 
dictive paffions,  by  perfonal  animofity  or  party  zeal,  to  the 
commiffion  of  murder,  they  imagined  they  heard  the  voice 
of  God  commanding  them  to  execute  vengeance  on  his  and 
their  enemies. 

55.  Thuanus.    Davila.     Mczcray.  56.  Ibid. 
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.general-  View    of   EUROPE    continued  from    the  Acccfilyn    of 
HENRY  IV.  to  tlic  Peace  of  VERVIN-S,  in  1598. 

HE  reign  of  Henry  IV.  juftly  ftylcd  the  Great,  forms 
one  of  the  moft  memorable  epochs,  in  the  hiftory  of 
France.  The  circum (lances  of  the  times,  the  character  of 
the  prince  and  of  the  man,  all  confpire  to  render  it  intereft- 
;ng  :  and  his  connections  with  other  Chriilian  powers,  either 
as  allies  or  enemies,  make  it  an  object  of  general  importance. 
The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  upon  him,  as  the  hero  of 
its  military  theatre,  and  the  centre  of  its  political  fyftem. 
Philip  and  Elizabeth  were  now  bat  fecondary  actors. 

The  prejudices  entertained  againft  Henry's  religion  made 
one-half  of  the  royal  army  defcrt  him,  on  his  accefiion  ;  and 
it  was  only  by  figning  certain  proportions,  favourable  to  their 
religion,  and  promifing  to  lillen  to  the  arguments  of  their 
.doctors,  that  he  could  engage  any  of  the  catholie  nobility  to 
fupport  his  title  to  the  crown.  The  deCertion  of  his  troops 
obliged  him  to  abandon  the  fiege  of  Paris,  and  retire  into 
Normandy.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  forces  of  the 
League.  Thefe  forces  were  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  who  had  proclaimed  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon 
king,  under  the  name  of  Charles  X.  although  that  old 
man,  thrown  into  prifon  on  the  aiTaffination  of  the  Guifes, 
was  ftill  confined  in  the  caftle  of  Fontenai-le-Compte,  in 
Pcitou  '. 

In  this  extremity,  Henry  had  recourfe  to  the  queen  of 
England,  and  found  her  well  difpofed  to  affiit  him  ;  to  oppofe 
the  progrefs  of  the  Catholic  League,  and  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
her  dangerous  and  inveterate  enemy,  who  entertained  views 
cither  of  difmembering  the  French  monarchy,  or  of  annex- 
ing the  whole  to  his  own  dominions.  Confcious  of  Henry's 

I.  Davila,  lib,  x.     Mezeray,  Abrtg:  Cbroncl.  torn.  vi. 
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necefllties,  Elizabeth  fent  him  immediately  a  prefent  of 
twenty-two  thoufand  pounds,  in  order  to  prevent  the  defer- 
tion  of  his  Swifs  and  Qerman  auxiliaries  j  and  embarked, 
•with  all  expedition,  a  reinforcement  of  four  thoufand  men, 
under  the  command  of  lord  Willoughby,  an  officer  of 
abilities.  Meanwhile  the  king  of  France  had  been  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  fecure  Dieppe  and  Caen,  and  to  repulfe  the 
duke  of  Mayenne,  who  had  attacked  him  under  the  cannon 
of  the  Arques,  where  he  lay  entrenched.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Englifh  forces,  he  marched  immediately  toward  Pa- 
ris, to  the  great  confternation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  had 
almoft  taken  the  city  by  dorm  ;  but  the  duke  of  Mayenne 
entering  it  foon  after  with  his  army,  Henry  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  retire. 

The  king's  forces  were  ftill  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  the 
League  ;  but  what  was  wanting  in  numbers,  was  made  up  in 
valour.    He  attacked  the  duke  of  Mayenne  at  Ivri,  and  gain- 
ed a  complete  victory  over  him,  though  fupport- 
ed  by  a  feleft  body  of  Spanifh  troops,  detached 
from  the  Netherlands.     Henry's  behaviour  on  this  occafion 
•was  truly  heroic.     "My  lads,"  faid  he  to  his  foldiiers,  "  if 
"  you  fhould  lofe  fight  of  your  colours,  rally  towards  this,'* 
pointing  to  a  large  white  plume  which  he  wore  in  his  hat : 
— "  you  will  always  find  it  in  the  road  to  honour!     God  is 
"  with  us  !"  added  he  emphatically,  drawing  his  fword,  and 
ruining  into  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy;  but  when  he  per- 
ceived their  ranks  broken,  and  great  havock  committed  in  the 
puriuity  his  natural  humanity  and  attachment  to  his  coun- 
trymen returned,  and  led  him  to  cry,  "  Spare  my  French 
'f  1'ubjecb  *'!"  forgetting  that  they  were  his  enemies. 

1.  Davila,  lib.  x.i.  The  fame  great  hiftorian  telh'  us,  Thr;t  n  youth  who 
•ran  ied  the  royal  white  coronet,  and  a  page  who  wore  a  large  white  plume, 
iikc  r  hat  of  the  king,  being  flaiii,  the  ranks  began  to  give  way  ;  fome  falling 
t...  the  right,  fome  c->  the  left;  till  they  recognized  Henry,  by  his  plume  and 
hi?  horfc,  fighting  dtfpcrately,  v.irh  his  fworcj  in  his  hand,  in  the  firfl  line, 
.aid returned  to  the  charge;  fhuJtlng  thtmiVlve?  cioie  tor'thcr,  like  a  wedge, 


Soon,-' 
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Soon  after  tliis  victory  died  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  and 
the  king  inverted  Paris.  That  city  contained  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  fouls,  animated  by  religious  enthufiafm, 
and  Henry's  army  did  npt  amount  to  fifteen  thoufand  men  i 
yet  he  might  certainly  have  reduced  it  by  famine,  if  not  by 
other  means,  had  not  his  paternal  tendernefs  for  his  people, 
perhaps  ill-timed;  made  him  forget  the  duty  of  a  foldier,  and 
relax  the  rigour  of  war.  He  left  a  free  paflage  to  the  old 
men,  women,  and  children ;  he  permitted  the  peafants,  and 
even  his  own  men,  to  carry  provifions  fecretly  to  the  befieg- 
ed.  ^  I  would  rather  never  pofiefs  Paris,"  faid  he,  when 
blamed  for  this  indulgence,  "  than  acquire  it  by  the  deftruc- 
"  tion  of  its  citizens  V  He  feared  no  reproach  fo  much 
as  that  of  his  own  heart. 

Meantime  the  duke  of  Parma,  by  order  ©f  the  king  of  Spain, 
left  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  was  hard  prefled  by  prince 
Maurice,  and  haftened  to  the  relief  of  Paris.  On  his  ap- 
proach Henry  raifed  the  flege,  and  offered  him  battle ;  but 
that  confummate  general  having  performed  the  important 
fervice  for  which  he  was  detached,  prudently  declined  the 
combat.  And  fo  great  was  his  Ikiil  in  tjie  art  of  war,  tha.t 
he  retired  in  the.  face  of  the  enemy,  without  affording  them 
iai  opportunity  of  attacking  him,  or  fo  much  as  putting  his 
army  into  diforder  f  and  reached  his  government,  where  his 
prefence  was  much  wanted,  without  fuftaining  any  lois  in 
thofe  long  marches.  The  States,  however,  were  gainers  by 
this  expedition :  prince  Maurice  had  made  rapid  progrefs  dur- 
ing the  abfence  of  the  duke. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards,  Henry  made  feveral 
frem  attempts  upon  Paris,  which  was  his  grand  objeft ;  but 
the  vigilance  of  the  citizens,  particularly  of  the  faction  of 
Sixteen,  by  which  it  was  governed,  defeated  all  his  dcfigns  j — 
and  new  dangers  poured  in  upon  him  from  every  fide.  When 
tlje  duke  of  Parma  retired,  he  left  eight  thoufand  men  \vith 

3.  P.  Panic!,  torn.  ix.    Thmn,  lib.  xcir, 

P  4  th« 
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the  duke  of  Mayenne,  for  the  fupport  of  the  League';  and 
pope  Gregory  XIV.  at  the  requeft  of  the  king  of  Spain,  not  ' 
only  declared  Henry  a  relapfed  heretic,  and  ordered  all  the 
catholics  to  abandon  him,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
but  fent  his  nephew  with  troops  and  money  to  join  the  duke 
ot  Savoy,  who  was  already  in  poffeffion  of  Provence,  and 
had  entered  Daunhine.  About  the  fame  time  the  young 
duke  of  Guife  made  his  efcape  from  the  caftlecf  Tours, 
where  he  had  been  confined  -fince  the  affaffmation  of  his 
father.  All  that  the  king  faid,  when  informed  of  thefe  dan- 
gers was,  "  The  more  enemies  we  have,  the  more  care  we 
"  muft  take,  and  the  more  honour  there  will  be  in  beating 
f'them4."- 

Elizabeth,  who  had  withdrawn  her  troops,  on  the  firft 
profperous  appearance  of  Henry's  affairs,  now  faw  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  again  interpofing.  She  fent  him  three  thoufand 
men,  under  Sir  John  Norris,  who  had  command- 
ed with  reputation  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
afterwards  four  thoufand,  under  the  earl  of  Effex,  a  young 
nobleman,  who  by  many  exterior  accomplifhments,  and  much 
real  merit,  was  daily  rifing  into  favour  ;  and  feemed  to  oc- 
cupy that  place  in  her  affections,  which  Leicefter,  now  de- 
ceafed,  had  fo  long  enjoyed.  With  thefe  fupplies,  joined  to 
an  army  of  thirty-five  thoufand  men,  Henry  entered  Nor- 
mandy, according  to  his  agreement  with  Elizabeth,  and  form- 
ed the  fiege  of  Rouen.  The  place  made  an  obftinate  refift- 
ance  j  but  as  the  army  of  the  League  was  unable  to  keep  the 
field,  it  muft  foon  have  been  obliged  to  furrender,  if  an  un- 
expecled  event  had  not  procured  it  relief.  The  duke  of 
Parma,  by  order  of  Philip,  again  left  his  government ;  and 
advancing  to  Rouen,  with  rapid  marches,  a  fecond  time  rob- 
bed Henry  of  his  prey,  by  obliging  him  to  raife  the  fiege. 
The  gallant  monarch,  burning  with  revenge,  again  boldly 
pffered  his  antagoniil  battle  j  again  purfued  him  ;  and  the 

4.  Id.  ibid.    Davih,  lib.  xi. 
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duke,  by  a  wonderful  piece  of  generalfhip,  and  in  fpite  of -the 
greateft  obftacles,  a  fecond  time  made  good  his  retreat  to  the 
Netherlands  5. 

Henry  was  in  fome  meafure  confoled  for  this  difappomt- 
ment,  by  hearing  that  Lefdtguieres  had  recovered  Provence, 
chafed  the  duke  of  Savoy  over  the  mountains,  and  made  In- 
curfions  even  to  the  gates  of  Turin  ;  that  the  vifcount  de 
Turenne  had  vanquifiied  and  flain  the  onarefchal  of  Lorrain, 
while  Thammes  had  defeated  the  duke  de  Joyeufe,  who 
commanded  for  the  League  In  Languedoc,  and  killed  two 

thoufand  men;  that  la  Valette,  the  new  gover- 

A.  D.  i5<jz. 
nor  of  Provence,  had  retaken  Antibes,  and  the 

Spaniards  been  baffled   in  an  attempt  upon  Bayonne6. 

Meanwhile  all  things  were  haflening  to  a  crifis  between 
the  parties.  The  faction  of  Sixteen,  which  was  entirely  in, 
the  intereft  of  Spain,  its  principal  members  being  penfioners 
of  Philip,  had  hanged  the  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  two  of  the  judges,  for  not  condemning  to  death- 
a  man  obnoxious  to  the  junto,  but  againfl  whom  no  crime 
was  found.  The  duke  of  Mayeiine,  on  the  other  hand, 
afraid  of  being  crufhed  by  that  faction,  had  caufed  four  of 
the  Sixteen  to  be  executed  in  the  fame  manner.  The  duke 
of  Parma,  on  the  part  of  Philip,  piffled  the  duke  of  May- 
enne  to  call  an  aflembly  of  the  ilates,  in  order  to  deliberate 
on  the  election  of  a  king  ;  and  the  catholics  of  Henry's  party 
gave  him  clearly  to  underftand,  that  they  expected  he  would 
now  declare  himfelf  on  the  article  of  religion. 

The  king  and  the  duke  of  Mayenne  were  equally  fenfibte 
of  the  neceffity  of  complying  with  thefe  demands,  though 
aiike  difagreeable  to  each.  The  ftates  were  convoked  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Parma,  under  pretence  of  fupporting  their  refo- 
lutions,  was  ready  to  enter  France  with  a  powerful  army,  in 
order  to  forward  the  views  of  Philip'.  But  the  death  of  that 
general  at  Arras,  where  he  was  aflembling  his  forces, 

5.  Davila,  lib.  .\i:,  sill.     Tliaanus,  lib.  ciii.  C.  14.  ibid. 
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freed  the  duke  of  Mayenne  from  a  dangerous  rival,  Henry 
from  a  formidable  enemy,  and  perhaps  France  from  becom- 
ing a  provin.ce  of  Spain. 

The  ftates,   however,   or  more   properly  the  heads   of 
A.  D.  K593.    tne  jcathoiic  faction,  met  according  to  the  edict, 

Jan.  z6.  at  Paris;  and  the  pope's  legate  there  propofed, 
that  they  fhould  bind  themfelves  by  an  oath  never  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  even  though  he  mould 
embrace  the  catholic  faith.  This  motion  was  opppfed 
by  the  duke  of  Mayenne  and  the  majority  of  the  aflembly, 
but  fupported  by  the  Spanifh  faction ;  and  as  there  was  yet 
no  appearance  of  Henry's  changing,  his  religion,  the  duke  of 
Feria,  Philip's  ambaffador,  after  attempting  to  gain  the  duke 
of  Mayenne,  by  offering  him  the  fovereignty  of  Burgundy, 
together  with  a  vaft  funi  of  money,  boldly  propofed,  That  the 
Hates  fliould  chufe  the  infanta  Eugenia  queen,  as  thp  neareit 
relation  of  Henry  III.  and  the  archduke,  Albert,  to  whom 
her  father  was  inclined  to  give  her  in  marriage,  king  in  her 
right.  The  mod  zealous  of  the  Sixteen  revolted  again  ft  this 
proppfal;  declaring,  that  they  could  never  think  of  admitting 
at  once  of  two  foreign  foyereigns.  The  duke  of  Feria  chang- 
ed his  ground.  He  propofed  the  infanta,  on  condition  that 
ihe  {hould  efpoufe  a  prince  of  France,  including  the  houfe 
of  Lorrain,  the  nomination  to  be  left  to  his  catholic  majefly  j 
and,  at  length,  he  fixed  on  the  young  duke  of  Guife.  Had 
the  lalt  propofal  been  made  firft,  it  is  poflible  that  Philip 
might  have  carried  his  point ;  but  now  the  duke  of  Mayenne, 
unwilling  to  become  dependent  on  his  nephew,  pretended  to 
djipute  the  ainbaiTador's  power :  and  die  parliament  of  Paris, 
as  i'uppcfed  through  his  influence,  published  a  decree,  declar- 
ing i'uch  a  treaty  contrary  to  the  Salic  law,  which  being  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  government,  could  on,  no  ac-^ 
count  whatfoever  be  fet  xfide7-. 

"\Vljile  thcfc  difputcs  were  agitated  at  Paris,  Henry  was 

7.  D-v/i!.-,  lib.  -i;i,     P.  Renault,  t>  m.  ii. 

pufh- 
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puming  his  military  operations ;  but  he  was  become  fenfible, 
notwithstanding  his  fuccefles,  that  he  never  could,  by  force 
of  arms  alone,  render  himfelf  mafter  of  his  kingdom.  The 
catholics  of  his  party  grew  daily  more  importunate  to  know 
his  fentiments  in  regard  to  religious  matters ;  and  their  jear 
loufy  on  this  point  feemed  tp  increafe,  in  proportion  as  he 
approached  to  the  full  pofleflion  of  his  throne.  Though  a 
proteftant,  he  was  no  bigot  to  his  fe&  j  he  confidered  theo- 
logical differences  as  fubordinate  to  the  public  good  ;  and 
therefore  appointed  conferences  to  be  held  between  the  di- 
vines of  the  two  religions,  that  he  might  be  enabled  lo  take, 
with  more  decency,  that  flep,  which  the  fecurity  of  his 
crown,  an4  the  happinefs  of  his  fubje&s,  now  made  necef- 
fary. 

In  thefe  conferences,  if  we  may  credit  the  celebrated, 
marquis  de  Rofni  (afterwards  duke  of  Sully,  and  prime  mi- 
nifter  to  Henry)  the  proteftant  divines  even  allowed  them- 
felves  to  be  wor(ted,  in  order  to  furntfh  the  king  with  a  bet- 
ter pretext  for  embracing  that  religion  which  it  was  fo  much 
his  intereft  to  believe.  But  however  that  might  be,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  more  moderate  proteftants,  and  Rofni 

among  others,  were  convinced  of  the  neceflky  of  fuch 

July  :J. 
a  ftep  ;   and  that  Henry,   foon  after  the  taking  of 

Dreux,  folemnly  made  his  abjuration  at  St.  Dennis,  and  re- 
ceived abfolution  from  the  archbimop  of  Bourges  s. 

This  meafure,  however,  though  highly  agreeable  to  the 
body  of  the  French  nation,  was  not  immediately  followed  by 

8.  Id.  ibid.  Nothing  can  more  ftrongly  demonstrate  the  propriety  of  fuch- 
a  meafure,  that  the  reflexions  of  Davila,  a  living  and  intelligent  obferver  cf 
the  times.  "  The  king's  converfien,"  fays  lie,  "  was  certainly  the  mod 
"  powerful  remedy  chat  could  be. applied  to  the  dangerous  d;f.-afe  of  the  na- 
•'  tion.  But  the  t  uce  by  which  it  was  preceded,  did  alfo  difpofc  men's  minds 
"  for  the  working  of  fo  wholefome  a  medicine ;  for  the  people  on  both  fides 
/  having  begun  to  taite  the  fecurity  and  the  bcnffis  that  refult  from  concord,  in  a 
"  faf°»  when  tt.irvf/f  and  wn/rTg-rmade  them  more  finfole  of  the  bappiuejs,  they 
"  fell  fo  in  love  with  it,  that  it  was  afterwarJ  m  >re  eafy  to  incline  them  to  a. 
«'  tyfrftffetut,  and  a '  -Billing  ebxiicnce  under  their  lawful  frince."  HijL  lib. 
«v. 

I  thofe 
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thofe  beneficial  confequences  which  wei-e  expected  from  it. 
The  more  zealous  catholics  fufpefted  Henry's  fmcerity : 
they  confidered  his  abjuration  merely  as  a  device  to  deceive 
the  League  ;  and  as  the  perforial  fafdty  of  many,  who  had 
diftinguifned  themfelves  by  their  violence,  was  concerned  in 
obftrudting  his  progrefs,  they  had  rccourfe  to  their  former 
expedient  of  adailination,  in  which  they  were  encouraged  by 
their  priefts.  Several  attempts  were  made  againft  the  king's 
life.  The  zealous  Hugonots,  on  the  other  hand,  became 
more  diffident  of  Henry's  intentions  toward  their  fecT: ;  and 
his  proteftant  allies,  particularly  the  queen  of  England,  ex- 
preffecl  much  indignation  at  this  interefted  change  of  his  re- 
ligion. Senfible,  however,  that  the  League  and  king  of 
Spain  were  ftill  their  common  enemies,  Elizabeth  at  lad  ad- 
mitted his  apologies.  She  continued  her  fupplies  of  men 
and  money  •,  and  time  foon  produced  a  wonderful  alteration 
in  the  affairs  of  the  French  monarch,  and  evinced  the  wifdom 
of  the  ilep  which  he  had  taken,  though  not  entirely  con- 
formable to  the  laws  of  honour,  and  confequently  a  reproach 
on  his  private  character. 

The  marquis  de  Vitri,  governor  of  Meaux',  was  the  firft 
man  of  rank,  who  {hewed  the  example  of  a  return  to  duty. 
He  had  often  folicited  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  as  the  eaufe  of 
the  war  was  at  an  end,  to  make  his  peace  with  the  king ;  but 
receiving  no  fatisfaction  from  that  nobleman,  he  refolved  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart.  He  ordered  the  gar- 
xifon  to  evacuate  the  town  5  and  having  aflcmbled  the  ma- 
giftrates,  delivered  to  them  the  keys.  "  Gentlemen,"  faid 
he,  "  I  fcorn  to  fleal  an  advantage,  or  make  a  fortune  at 
"  other  men's  expence.  I  am  going  to  pay  my  allegiance 
"  to  the  .king,  and  leave  it  in  your  power  to  aft  as  you 
<e  pleafe."  The  magiftrates,  after  a  fliort  deliberation 
agreed  to  fend  a  deputation  to  Henry,  in  order  to  make  their 
fubmiflions  and  intreat  him  to  return  their  governor.  The 
deputies  were  fo  confounded  at  their  audience,  that  they 
were  incapable  of  fpeech,  but  threw  themfelves  at  the  king's 
4 
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feet.  Having,  viewed  them  for  fome  moments  in  that  con- 
dition, Henry  burft  into  tears-,  and  lifting  them  up,  faid, 
."  Come  not  as  enemies  to  crave  forgivenefs,  but  as  children 
"  to  a  father  always  willing  to  receive  you  with,  open 
"  arms"."  ,  bavi 

The  popularity  acquired  by  this  reception  greatly  promoted 

the  royal  caufe.    Henry  was  crowned  with  much 

.  A.  D.  159.4.. 

folemnity  at  Chartres,  and  every  thing  feemed  to 

promife  a  fpeedy  pacification.  La  Chaftre  delivered  up  the 
provinces  of  Orleanoia  and  Bsrri,  of  which  he  was  governor, 
and  d'Akuncourt  the  city  of  Pontoile  ;  the  Juke  of  Ivfayenne 
retired  from  Paris ;  and  the  count  de  Brifac,  who  commanded 
the  French  garrilbn  (for  there  was  ailb  a  Spunifh  one),  pri- 
vately admitted  the  king  into  his  capital,  of  which  he  took 
poflefFion  ahnoil  without  ilvdding  blood.  Villars^  who  had 
fo  gallantly  defended  Rouen  fqr  ;the  League,  furrendered 
that  city  on  conditions  ;  and  a  multitude  of  other  places 
either  ottered  terms,  or  opened  their  gates  without  ftipu- 
lating  for  any.  The  duke  dT.lbeuf,  of  the  houie  of  Lorrain, 
who  had  feized  the  government  of  Poitou,  declared  for  the 
king.  The  young  duke  of  Guife  alfo  made  his  peace  with 
Henry.  Baiigny,  who  ftill  held  the  principality  of  Cambray, 
fubmitted;  and  marflial  d'Aumont,  with  the  afiiftance  of  an 
Englifli  fleet  and  army,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Morlaix, 
Quimpercorentin,  and  Bred,  towns  guarded  by  the  Spanifh 
forces  in  Britany,  while  the  king  in  perfon  befieged  and  took 
Laon.  On  this  advantage  Arnicas,  and  great  part  of  Picarcly, 
acknowledged  his  fway  I0. 

In  the  midfl  of  thefe  fuccefTes  Henry  was  on  the  point  of 
perifliing  by  the  hand  of  a  defperate  afTaiTm.  On  his  return 
from  Pkardy  to  Paris,  John  Chattel,  a  young  fanatic, 

educated  among  the  Jefuits,  fcruck  him  on  the  mouth 

Dec.  z-» 

with  a  knife,  while  he  was  faluting  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers, in  a  chamber  of  the  Louvre,  and  beat  out  one  of  his 

9.  Mem.  fourfervtr  a  V Hift.  de  France,  torn.  II. 

10.  Davila.     Mczeray.     Dupleis. 

teeth. 
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teeth.  The  blow  was  intended  for  the  king's  throat ;  but 
fortunately,  his  {looping  prevented  it  from  ftrilcing  that  dan- 
gerous part.  The  affaflm  was  feifced,  avowed  his  principles^ 
and  was  executed.  On  his  examination,  he  confefled  that 
he  had  frequently  heard  his  ghoftly  preceptors  fay,  that  king- 
killing  was  lawful }  and  that  as  Henry  IV.  had  not  yet  been 
abfolvcd  by  the  pope,  he  thought  he  might  kill  him  with  a 
fafe  conference.  Some  writings  to  the  fame  purpofe  were 
found  in  the  poffeffion  of  father  Guifgard,  who  was  con- 
demned to  fuffer  the  punifhment  appointed  for  treafon  ;  and 
all  the  Jefuits  were  banifhed  the  kingdom,  by  a  decree  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris  Iz. 

While  thefe  things  were  pafiing  in  France,  war  was  ftill 
carried  on  with  vigour  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  con- 
federates not  only  continued  to  maintain  the  ftruggle  for  li- 
berty, but  even  rofe  fuperiot  to  the  power  of  Spain.  Prince 
Maurice  fmrprifed  Breda  j  and,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  forces,  Under  Sir  Francis  Vere,!  he  took  Gertruydenberg 
and  Groningen,  after  two  the  mofl  obftinate  and  beft  con- 
ducted fieges  recorded  in  hiftory.  Gaunt  Manfveldt,  an  able 
and  experienced  officer,  who  had  fucceeded  the  duke  of  Parma 
in  the  chief  command,  beheld  the  taking  of  the  firft  with  ari 
army  fuperibr  to  the  prince's,  without  being  able  to  force  his 
lines  ;  and  Verdugo,  the  Spanifh  general,  durft  not  attempt 
the  relief  of  the  fecond,  though  the  gar  ri'fon  made  a  gallant 
defence  12v 

The  progrefs  of  the  confederates,  however,  did  not  pre- 
Ven.t  the  archduke  Ernell,  now  governor  of  the  Low  Coun- 
trieSj  from  fending  ten  thoufand  men  to  lay  wafte  the  fron- 
tiers of  France ;  and  Heiiry,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in 
hoftiUties  with  Philip,  was  provoked  by  this  frefh  infult,  as 
well  as  encouraged  by  his  own  fucceffes  and  thofe 

J\     T5     T  Co  C 

of  the  confederates,  to  declare  war  againft  Spain.' 
He  led  an  army  in  perfon  into  Burgundy  j   took  the  caf- 

IT.  Davila,  lib.  xiv.     ITenaulf,  torn.  ii. 
Ji.  B'entivoglio.     Grotius.     Meter": 
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ties  of  Dijon  and  Talan ;  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  that 
province;  obliged  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  to  fue  for  an  ac- 
comodation,  and  received  abfolution  from  the  pope. 

But  while  this  great  prince,  rendered  too  confident  by 
good  fortune,  was  employed  in  a  wild  and  fruttlefs  expedi- 
tion into  Franche  Comte\  m  compliance  with  the  ambition 
of  his  miftrefs,  the  fair  Gabrielle  d'Etrees,  who  wanted  a 
principality  for  her  fon  Csefar,  a  Spanifh  armyf  under  the 
command  of  don  Pedro  de  Gufman,  conde  de  Fuentcs,  re- 
duced Dourlens,  Catelet,  and  Cambray.  In  balance,  how- 
ever, of  thefe  lofles,  the  duke  of  Guife  furprifed 
Marfeilles,  and  Henry  concluded  his  negotiation 
with  the  duke  of  Mayenne ;  who,  charmed  with  the  generous 
reception  which  he  met  with  on  his  fubmiffion,  continued 
ever  after  firmly  attached  to  the  king's1  perfon  anxl  govern- 
ment. 

When  informed  of  the  taking  of  Marfeilles,  Henry  was  fo 
much  elated,  that  he  exdaimed  in  a  kind  of  tranfport  6f  joy 
"  then  I  am  at  laft  a  king I3 !"  His  joy,  however,  was  but  of 
fhort  duration.  The  archduke  Albert,  who  had  fuccecded 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  to  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries,  fent  an  army  to  befiege  Calais :  and  that  fortrefs, 
not  being  in  a  proper  ilate  of  defence,  the  garrifon  was 
obliged  to  furrender,  before  the  king  could  march  with  a 
Sufficient  force  to  its  relief. 

This  unfortunate  event  was  foon  followed  By  another. 
While  Henry  was  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs  for  the  lofs  of  Calais, 
which  fanned  the  dying  afhes  of  the  League. — While  har- 
tafled  by  the  complaints  of  the  Hugonots,  end  chagrined  at 
the  extravagant  demands  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Mercosur, 
who  were  ftill  in  arms  againft  him,  and' took  occafion  from 
his  difafters  to  exalt  their  conditions, — he  received'  intelli- 
gence that  Portocarero,  the  Spanifh  governor  of  Dourlens, 
had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Amiens,  by  furprize  I4. 

rj.  Dupleix,tom.  v.  14.  Cayet,  torn.  iii. 
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The  king  of  France  was  now  ready  to  fink  under  the 
weight  of  his  misfortunes.  His  finances  were  fo  much  ex- 
haulted  in  buying  the  allegiance  of  his  rebellious  fubjecls,  or 
in  reducing  them  to  their  duty,  that  he  was  utterly  incapable 
of  any  new  effort :  he  was  not  even  able  to  pay  the  few 
troops  in  his  fervice.  He  had  already  aflembled  his  nobles* 
and  made  them  acquainted  with  his  neceflities  j  but  they, 
beggared  alfo  by  the  civil  warsj  feemed  little  difpofed  to  aflift 
him,  though  he  addrefled  them  in  the  moft  engaging  lan- 
guage. "  I  have  not  called  you  together,"  faid  he,  (f  as 
"  my  predeceflbrs  were  wont,  to  oblige  you  blindly  to  obey 
<c  my  will :  I  have  aflembled  you  to  receive  your  counfels  j 
"  to  liflen  to  them,  to  follow  them  and  to  put  myfelf  entirely 
"  under  your  direction15." 

"  Give  me  an  army,"  cried  he,  on  another  occafion,  "  and 
<e  I  will  chearfully  venture  my  life  for  the  {late  !"— But  the 
means  of  furniftiing  bread  for  that  army,  as  he  pathetically 
complained,  were  not  in  his  power. 

Henry,  however,  was  happily  extricated  out  of  all  his/ 
difficulties  by  the  fertile  genius  of  his  faithful  fervant,  the 
marquis  de  Rofni,  whom  he  appointed  fuperintendant  of  the 
finances.  That  able  minifter,  by  loans  upon  the  king's  faith, 
by  fums  advanced  upon  the  revenues,  and  other  neceffary  ex- 
pedients, enabled  him  to  raife,  in  a  fhort  time,  an  army  con- 
fiding of  more  than  twenty  thoufand  men.  With  this  army, 
the  beit  appointed  he  had  ever  led  into  the  field,  together 
with  four  thoufand  Englifh  auxiliaries,  fent  over  by  queen 
Elizabeth  in  confequence  of  a  new  treaty,  Henry  marched 
immediately  to  Amiens,  in  order  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  that  important  place.  "  Let  us  go," 
faid  he,  on  undertaking  this  arduous  enterprife,  "  and  aft 
"  the  king  of  Navarre :  we  have  acled  the  king  of  France 
"  long  enough."  The  Spanifli  garrifon,  compofed  of.choice 
troops,  and  commanded  by  experienced  officers,  made  an  ob- 

15.  Mem,  de  Sulli,  torn.  i. 
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ftinate  defence,  and  allowed  the  archduke  time  to  march  to 
its  relief;  but  Albert  not  being  able  to  force  the  lines  of  the 
befiegers,  though  his  army  confided  of  twenty-five  thoufand 
veterans,  retired  to  Arras>  and  Amiens  furrendered  to  the 
French  monarch l6. 

Henry  returned  in  triumph  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received 
with  every  poflible  mark  of  loyalty  and  refpecl: ;  and  after 
convincing  all  parties,  that  the  happinefs  of  his  people  was 
'his  fupreme  wifti,  and  the  object  of  all  his  enterprizes,  he 
inarched  againft  the  duke  of  Mercosur,  who  ftill  held  part  of 
Britanny;  Surprifed  at  this  unexpefted  vifit,and  deferted  by 
the  nobility  of  the  duchy,  who  haftened  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  king,  the  duke  gave  himfetf 
wp  for  loft.  But  a  lucky  expedient  fared  him.  He  offered 
his  only  daughter,  with  the  duchies  of  Eftampes,  Penthievre, 
and  Mercoeur,  in  marriage  to  Henry's  natural  fon,  Caefar  5 
and  the  king,  glad  of  fuch  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  the 
ambition  of  his  miftrefs,  readily  agreed  to  the  propofal17. 

Henry  now  faw  himfelf  in  full  pofleflion  of  his  kingdom  : 
the  League  was  entirely  diflblved  ;  and  the  catholics  in  ge- 
neral feemed  fatisfied  with  his  public  profefiion  of  their  re* 
ligion.  The  Hugonots,  his  original  friends,  alone  gave 
him  any  uneafmefs.  They  had  frequently  fince  the  king's 
abjuration,  but  more  efpecially  fince  his  reconciliation  with 
the  fee  of  Rome,  exprefled  apprehenfions  on  account  of  their 
religion.  Henry  foon  made  them  eafy  on  that  point.  He 
sflembled  the  heads  of  the  party  at  Nantes  j  and  from  mo- 
tives of  policy,  as  well  as  of  gratitude  and  tendernefs,  pafled 
the  famous  Edidt  bearing  date  from  that  place,  and  which 
grafted  them  every  thing  that  they  reafonably  could  defire. 
It  not  only  fecurcd  to  them  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion, 
but  a  {hare  in  the  adminiflration  of  juftice,  arid  the  privilege 
of  being  admitted  to  all  employments  of  truft,  profit,  and 
honour  l8. 

16.  Dupleix.     Dayila.    Mezeray.  17.  Davila,  lib.  xv.     Mem.  Je  Su.'H, 

torn.  ii.  jg.  Thuanus.    Mezeray.    VarilJas. 
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During  thefe  tranfactions  in  France,  the  confederates 
were  not  idle  in  the  Low  Countries.  Prince  Maurice  and 
Sir  Francis  Vere,  who  commanded  the  Englifh  forces,  gained 
at  Tournhout,  in  1597*  a  complete  victory  over  the  Spa- 
niards ;  in  confequence  of  which  thar  place  immediately  fur- 
rendered,  and  an  incredible  number  of  others  were  reduced 
before  the  clofe  of  the  campaign. 

Nor  were  the  confederates  lefs  fuccefsful  in  other  quar- 
ters. Befides  the  naval  armaments,  which  Elizabeth  was- 
continually  fending  to  annoy  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, and  to  obftrudl  their  trade  at  home,  a  ftrong  force  was- 
fent  to  Cadiz,  where  PRilip  was  making  vaft  preparations 
for  a  new  invafion  of  England.  The  combined  Englifh  and 
Duteh  fleet,  under  lord  Effingham,  attacked  the  Spanifh 
{hips  and  gallies  in  the  bay  •>'  and,  after  an  obftinate  engage- 
ment, obliged  them  all  either  to  furrender,  retire  beneath 
their  forts,  or  run  afhore.  The  earl  of  EfTex,  who  com- 
manded the  land  forces,  then  difembarked  his  troops,  and 
carried  the  city  by  aflault.  The  plunder  made  there  was- 
confiderable ;  but  the  refolution  which  the  Spanifti  admiral 
took,  of  fetting  fire  to  a- large  fleet  of  merchant  fhips,  richly 
laden,  in  the  port,  deprived  the  conquerors  of  a  far  more  va- 
luable booty.  The  lofs,  however,  fuftained  by  the  Spaniards 
was  not  diminifhed  by  that  expedient,  and  is  computed  at 
twenty  millions  of  ducats  19« 

Age  and  infirmities,  together  with  fo  many  difafters  and 
disappointments,  had  now  broken  the  lofty  and  obftinate  fpirit 
of  Philip.  He  began  to  moderate  his  views,  and  offered  peace 
to  the  confederates  on  pretty  equitable  terms  j  but  as  he  re- 
fufed  to  acknowledge  the  independency  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, they  would  not  negociate  with  him,  and  Elizabeth; 
came  to  the  fame  refolution,  on  their  account. 

Henry's  fituation  did  not  enable  him  to  behave  with  equal 
firmnefs.  France,  long  torn  by  civil  difTenfions,  flood  ia 

IQ.  Birch's  Mem.  vol.  ii, 
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tieed  of  peace.  Philip  knew  it,  and  offered  advantageous 
conditions  to  Henry,  that  he  might  be  enabled,  by  diminim- 
ing  the  number  of  his  enemies,  to  act  with  more  vigour 
againft  the  United  Provinces.  The  French  monarch,  how-i 
ever,  before  he  entered  into  treaty  with  the  king  of  Spain> 
fent  ambafiadors  to  Elizabeth  and  the  States,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate a  general  agreement,  and  make  known  his  pacific 
purpofe.  Both  powers  remonftrated  againft  fuch  a  meafure, 
unlefs  the  independency  of  the  States  was  made  its  bafis ; 
Henry  pleaded  his  neceflity  of  negociating ;  and  although 
they  blamed  the  ftep  which  they  faw  he  was  determined  to 
take,  they  were  fenfible  of  the  juftice  of  his  arguments.  A 
feparate  peace  was  accordingly  concluded,  between  France 
and  Spain,  at  Vervins ao  j  by  which  Henry  recovered  pof- 
feflioa  of  all  the  places  feized  by  Philip  during  the  courfe  o£ 
the  cival  wars,  and  procured  to  himfelf  what  he  had  long 
ardently  defired,  leifure  to  fettle  the  domeftic  affairs  of  his 
kingdom  j  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  (to  which  his  genius 
•was  no  lefs  turned  than  to  thofe  of  war),  and  to  contribute 
to  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  his  people* 

But  before  we  take  a  view  of  the  flouriming  ftate  of  France, 
under  the  equitable  government  of  this  great  and  good  prince, 
and  the  wife  adminiftration  of  Sully,  or  of  England  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  I  muft  carry  for- 
ward the  conteft  between  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces. 

20.  Ddvila,lib  xv.     Mezeray,  Mrege  Chrmol.  torn.  vi. 
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SPAIN  and  the  Low   COUNTRIES,  from  the  Peace 

to  the   Truce  in    1609,  when  the  Freedom  of  the  UNITED  PRO- 
VINCES was  acknowledged. 

COON  after  the  peace  concluded  between  France  and 
Spain  at  Vervins,  a  new  treaty  was  negociated  between 
England  and  the  United  Provinces,  in  order  that  the  war 
might  be  fupported  with  vigour  againft  Philip.  The  States, 
afraid  of  being  deferted  by  Elizabeth,  fubmitted  to  what 
terms  fhe  was  pleafed  to  require  of  them.  They  agreed  to 
diminish  their  debt,  which  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  by  remitting  conilderable  fums  annually  ;  to 
pay  the  EnglHh  troops  in  the  Low  Countries  j  and  to  main- 
tain, at  their  own  expence,  the  garrifons  of  the  cautionary 
towns,  while  England  ihould  continue  the  war  againft 
Spain  l. 

Scarce  was  this  negociation  finifhed,  when  Philip  II.  its 
firft  obje£t,  .breathed  his  lait  at  Madrid  ;  leaving  behind  him 
the  character  of  a  gloomy,  jealous,  haughty,  vindictive,  and 
inexorable  tyrant.  With  great  talents  for  government,  he 
failed  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  a  great  prince  -,  becaufe 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  tha  moft  exten- 
five  power  of  benefiting  them,  he  became  the  great  deftroyer 
of  his  fpecies,  and  the  chief  inftrument  of  human  mifery. 
His  head  fitted  him  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  his  indefa- 
tigable application  for  the  fovercignity  of  both  Indies :  but 
his  heart  and  his  habit  of  thinking,  only  for  the  office  of 
Grand  tnquifitor.  Hence  he  was  long  the  terror,  but  never 
the  admiration  of  Europe. 

Nor  was  Philip's  character  more  amiable  or  eftimable  in 
private  than  in  public  life.     Befide  other  crimes  of  a  domef- 

j.  Camden.     Thtunus.    Grotius. 
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tic  nature,  he  was  accufed  by  William  prince  of  Orange,  in 
the  face  of  all  Europe,  and  feemingly  with  juftice,  of  having 
facrificed  his  own  fon,  Don  Carlos,  to  his  jealous  ambition  : 
and  of  having  poifoned  his  third  wife,  Ifabella  of  France, 
that  he  might  marry  Anne  of  Auftria,  his  msce2.  The 
particulars  of  the  death  of  Don  Carlos  are  fufficiently  curious 
to  merit  attention.  That  young  prince  had  fometimes  taken 
the  liberty  to  cenfure  the  meafures  of  his  father's  government 
in  regard  to  the  Netherlands,  and  was  even  fufpe&ed  of  a  de- 
fign  of  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  infurgents,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  his  future  fubjefts,  for  whofe 
fufferings  he  had  often  exprefied  his  companion.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  fufpicion  he  was  put  under  confinement ;  and 
although  feveral  princes  interceded  for  his  releafe,  his  father 
was  inexorable^  The  inquifition,  through  the  influence  of 
the  king,  who  on  all  great  occafions  confulted  the  members 
of  that  ghoftly  tribunal,  paiTed  fentence  againft  the  unhappy- 
Carlos  }  and  the  inhuman  and  unnatural  Philip,  under  cover 
of  that  fcatence,  ordered  poifon,  which  proved  effe&ual  in 
a  few  hours,  to  fee  adminiftered  to  his  fon  and  heir  of  em- 
pire 3. 

No  European  prince  eVer  poffefled  fuoh  vaft  refources  as 
Philip  II.  Befides  his  Spanrfti  and  Italian  dominions,  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  and  the  Netherlands,  he  enjoyed  the 
whole  Eaft  India  commerce,  and  reaped  the  richeft  harveft 
of  the  American  mines.  But  his  prodigious  armaments,  his 
intrigues  in  France  and  in  EngJand,  and  his  long  and  expen- 
five  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  exhaufted  has  treafures,  and 
enriched  thofe  whom  he  fought  to  fubdue^  while  the  Spa- 
niards, dazzled  with  the  fight  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
elated  with  an  idea  of  imaginary  wealth,  negle&ed  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  and  were  obliged,  as  at  prefent,  to 
(depend  on  their  more  induftrious  neighbours  for  the  luxuries 

*.  See  tfce  Mmiffft  «f  the  prin<:«  «f  Orange,  in  anfwer  to  Philip's  Prt- 
2-  Compare  Thuanus,  lib.  iliii.  with  Strada,  lib.  vii. 
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as  well  as  the  neceflaries  of  life.  Spain,  once  a  rich  and 
fertile  kingdom,  became  only  the  mint  of  Europe.  Its 
wedges  and  ingots  were  no  fooner  coined  than  called  for ; 
and  often  mortgaged  before  their  arrival,  as  the  price  of  la- 
bour and  ingenuity.  The  flate  was  enfeebled,  the  country 
rendered  flerile,  and  the  people  poor  and  'miferable. 

The  condition  of  the  United  Provinces  was  in  all  refpe&s 
the  reverfe  of  Spain.  They  owed  every  thing  to  their  in- 
duftry.  By  that,  country  naturally  barren  was  rendered, 
fertile,  even  while  the  fcene  of  war.  Manufactures  were 
carried  on  with  vigour,  and  commerce  was  extended  to  all 
the  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  republic  was  become  power-, 
ful,  and  the  people  rich,  in  fpite  of  every  effort  to  enflave 
and  opprefs  them.  Confcious  of  this,  the  court  of  Madrid 
had  changed  its  meafures  before  the  death  of  Philip,  After 
much  deliberation,  that  haughty  monarch,  defpairing  of  be-s 
ing  able  to  reduce  the  revolted  provinces  by  force,  and  defir-. 
ous  of  an  accommodation,  that  he  might  end  his  days  in 
peace,  but  difdaimng  to  make  in  his  own  name  the  concef-r 
fions  ncceflavy  for  that  purpofe,  transferred  to  his  daughter 
Ifabella,  contracted  to  the  arch-duke  Albert  of  Auftria,  the; 
fovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries. 

Philip  II.  died  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  but 
his  fon  Philip  III.  a  virtuous  though  a  weak  prince,  punctu- 
ally executed  the  contrail  ;  and  Albert,  after  taking  poileflion, 
pf  his  fovereignty  according  to  the  neceflary  forms,  wrote  to 
the  ftates  pf  the  United  Provinces,  acquainting  them  of  that 
deed,  and  entreating  them  not  to  refufe  fubmiflion  to  their 
patural  princes,  who  would  govern  them  with  lenity,  indul- 
gence, and  affection. 

The  States  returned  no  anfwer  to  the  archduke's  letter. 
They  were  now  determined  to  complete  that  independency 
for  which  they  ha.d  fo  long  ftruggled,.  But  although  their 
purpofe  had  been  lef$  firm,  there  was  a  claufe  in  the  contract 
which  would  have  produced  the  fame  refolution.  It  provide 
ed,  that,  in  cafe  the  infanta  left  no  iffue,  all  the  provinces 

fa 
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in  the  Low  Countries  fbould  return  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ; 
and  as  there  was  little  probability  of  her  having  offspring, 
the  dates  faw  their  danger,  and  avoided  it,  by  refufmg  to 
lift  en  to  any  terms  of  fubmiflion4. 

The  firft  material  ftep  taken  by  Albert  and  Ifabella  for  re- 
ducing their  revolted  fubje£ls  to  obedience,  was 

A.  D.  1599. 
the  iffuing  of  an  edift,  in  conjun&ion  with  the 

Catholic  king,  precluding  the  United  Provinces  all  inter- 
courfe  with  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  with 
the  Spanifli  Netherlands.  This  was  a  fevere  blow  to  the 
commerce  of  the  States.  They  had  hitherto,  fingular  as  it 
may  feem,  been  allowed  an  open  trade  with  all  the  Spanifh 
dominions  in  Europe,  and  had  drawn  much  of  their  wealth 
from  that  fource,  as  well  as  increafed  by  it  their  naval  pow- 
er. An  idea  of  general  advantage  only  could  have  induced 
Philip  II.  to  permit  fuch  a  traffic ;  and  an  experience  of  its 
balance  being  in  favour  of  the  republic,  as  will  always  be  the 
cafe  between  induftrious  and  indolent  nations,  made  it  now 
be  prohibited  under  the  name  of  an  indulgence.  But  the  in- 
terdicT:  was  iflued  too  late  effectually  to  anfwer  its  end.  The 
Dutch,  already  flrong  by  fea,  fent  out  a  fleet  to  cruife  upon 
the  Spaniards  ;  their  land  levies  were  profecuted  with  great 
diligence  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  reftraint  upon 
their  home  trade,  they  turned  their  views  toward  India, 
where  they  attacked  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  and  at 
length  monopolized  the  moft  lucrative  branch  of  that  im- 
portant commerce. 

Meanwhile  war  was  carried  on  with  vigour  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Befides  feveral  bodies  of  Germans  and  Swifs, 
the  States  took  into  their  fervice  two  thoufand  French  vete- 
rans, difbanded  by  Henry  IV.  on  the  conclufion  of  the  peace 
of  Vervins :  and  that  prince  generoufly  fupplied  the  republic 
with  money,  under  pretence  of  paying  his  debts.  The  arch- 

4.  Me  tern.     Grotius.    Bentivoglio, 
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duke's  forces  were,  in  like  manner,  much  augmented  by 
frefh  levies  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Each  party 
feemed  formidable  to  the  other,  vet  both  were  eager  for  the 

UL'fl  Q 

combat;  and  feveral  towns  hai^been  taken,  many  gallantly 
afTaulted,  and  no  lefs  gallantly  defended  on  both  fides,  the 
two  armies  came  to  a  general  engagement  at  New- 
port, near  Oftend  s.  The  field  was  obflinately 
difputed  for  three  hours.  The  confederates  began  the  battle 
with  incredible  intrepidity ;  and  the  Spanifh  veterans,  who 
compofed  the  enemy's  van,  received  the  {hock  with  great 
firmnefs.  The  conflict  was  terrible.  Ati  length  the  Spa- 
niards gave  ground,  but  repeatedly  returnod^o  the  charge, 
repeatedly  were  repulfed ;  and,  in  the  iflue,  utterly  broken 
and  routed,  with  the  lofs  of  five  thoufand  men,  by  the  va- 
lour of  the  Englifh  auxiliaries,  under  fir  Francis  Vere,  who  led 
the  van  of  the  confederates  6.  We  muft  not,  however,  with 
fome  of  our  too  warm  countrymen,  afcribe  the  victory  fole- 
ly  to.Engljfh  prowefs.  A  (hare  of  the  honour,  atleaft,  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  the  military  fkill  of  prince  Maurice  j  to  a 
body  of  Swifs,  immediately  under  his  command,  that  fup- 
ported  the  Englifh  troops  j  and  to  the  valour  of  the  many 
gallant  volunteers,  who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  fludy  the  art  of  war  under  fo  able  and  experienced  a  ge- 
neral, and  who  ftrove  to  outdo  each  other  in  daring  acts  of 
heroifni. 

This  victory  was  of  the  utmofl  importance  to  the  United 
Provinces,  as  the  defeat  of  their  army,  in  the  prefent  crifis, 
mufl  have  been  followed  by  the  lofs  of  their  liberties,  and 
their  final  ruin  as  independent  ftates -,  but  its  confequences 
otherwife  were  very  inconfiderable.  Prince  Maurice  either 
mifpent  his  time  after  the  battle,  or  his  troops,  as  he  affirm- 
ed, were  fo  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  as  not  to  be  fit  for  any 

5.  Grotius,  lib.  is.' (  Reldan,  lib.  xvii.     Bcntivoglio,  par.  iii,  lib.  vi. 

6.  Id.  ibid. 
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ftew  enterprize,  till  Albert  was  again  ready  to  take  the  field 
with  a  fuperior  army.     Overtures  of  peace  were  renewed, 

and  reje&ed  by  the  States.    The  confederates  laid 

A.  D.  i6ot. 
Cege  to  Rhimburg,  and  the  archduke  to  Oftend. 

Rhimberg  was  reduced,  but  Maurice  did  not  think  hisftrength 
fufEcient  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Oftend. 

Meantime  the  fiege  of  that  important  place  was  vigoroufly 
conducted  by  die  archduke  in  perfon,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous and  well  appointed  army.     The  brave  reGftance 
which  he  met  with  aftoniflied,  but  did  not  difcourage  him. 
His  heart  was  fet  on  the  reduction  of  Oftend.     All  the  re- 
fources  of  war  were  exhaufted ;  rivers  of  blood  were  fpilt, 
but  neither  fide  was  difpirited ;  becaufe  both  received  con- 
ftant  fupplies,  the  one  by  fea,  the  ether  from  the  neighbour- 
ing country.     New  batteries  were  daily  raifed,  and  aflaults 
made  without  number,  and  without  efreft.     The  garrifon 
commanded  by  Sir  Francis  Vere,  who  had  gallantly  thrown 
himfelf  into  the  town,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  repelled 
ail  the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  with  invincible  intrepidity  ; 
and  at  length  obliged  Albert  to  turn  the  Cege  into  a  kind  of 
blockade,  and  commit  the  command  to  Rivas, 
one  of  his  generals,  while  he  himfelf  went  to 
Ghent,  in  order  to  concert  new  meafures  for  accomplifhing 
his  favourite  enterprize. 

The  States  embraced  this  opportunity  to  change  the  garri- 
fon of  Oftend,  worn  out  and  emaciated  with  continual  fa- 
tigue and  watching  ;  and  as  the  communication  by  fea  was 
preferved  open,  the  fcheme  was  executed  without  difficulty* 
A  frefh  garrifon  fupplied  with  every  neceflary,  took  charge 
of  the  town^under  the  command  of  colonel  Dorp,  a  Dutch- 
man, colonel  Edmunds,  a  Scotchman,  and  Hertain,  a  French- 
man j  while  Sir  Francis  Vere,  with  the  former  garrifon,  join- 
^d  the  aimy  under  prince  Maurice. 

The  army  before  Oftend,  compofed  of  Flemings,  Wal- 
loons, and  Spaniards,  was  reinforced  with  eight  thoufand 
Italians,  under  the  marquis  of  Spinola,  an  officer  of  great 

military 
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military  talents,  to  whom  Albert  wifely  committed  the  con* 
duel:  of  the  liege,  after  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  Rivas. 
Spinola  fhewed,  that  no  fortification,  however  ftrong,  is  im- 
pregnable to  an  able  engineer,  furnifhed  with  the  neccfiary 

force.     Oftend  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  ; 
A.  D.  1604. 

and  the  beuegers  were  making  preparations  for 

the  grand  affault,  when  the  governor  offered  to  capitulate. 
Spinola  granted  the  garrifon  honourable  terms 7. 

During  .this  memorable  fiege,  which  lafted  upwards  of 
three  years,  and  coft  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  archduke  the 
lives  of  fourfcore  thoufand  brave  foldiers,  prince  Maurice 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Rimbach,' Grave,  and  Sluys,  acquifi- 
tions  which  more  than  balanced  the  lofs  of  Oftend  ;  and  Al- 
bert, by  employing  all  his  ftrength  againfl  the  place,  was 
prevented,  during  three  campaigns,  from  entering  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces.  The  Dutch  did  not  let  flip  the  occafion, 
which  that  interval  of  fecurity  afforded  them,  to  pum  their 
trade  and  .manufactures.  Every  nerve  was  {trained  in  labour, 
and  every  talent  in  ingenuity.  Commerce,  both  foreign  and 
domeflic,  flourifhed;  Ternate,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  had 
been  gained  j  and  the  Eaft  India  company,  that  grand  pillar 
of  the  republic,  was  eftablifhed  8 . 

Eut  as  a  counterpoife  to  thefe  advantages,  the  States  had 
loft  the  alliance  of  England,  in  confequf  nee  of  the  death  of 
Elizabeth.  James  I.  her  fucceflbr,  fhewed  no  inclination  to 
engage  in  hoftilities  with  Spain;  and  concluded,  foon  after 
his  acceffion,  a  treaty  with  that  court.  Through  the  inter-r 
ceffion  of  Henry  IV.  however,  he  agreed  to  fupply  the  States 
fecretly  with  money :  and  what  is  very  remarkable  as  well  as 
honourable,  it  apppears  that  James,  in  his  treaty  with  Spain, 
had  exprefsly  referved  the  power  of  fending  afliftance  to  the 
United  Provinces  9. 

The  republic,  at  prefen.t,  flood  much  in  need  of  fupport. 


7.  Grotius,  lib.  xiii.     Eentivqglio,  .par.  iii.  lib.  vii. 

S .  Le  Clcrc,  lib.  vii.  .  Wirvwood,  vol.  ii. 
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Philip  III.  now  fenfible  that  the  infanta  could  have  nc  |  iflue, 
and  confequently  that  the  Netherlands  muft  return  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  came  to  the  refolution  of  carrying  on  the 
war  againft  the  revolted  provinces  with  the  whole  force  of 

his  dominions.     Large  levies  were  made  for  that 

r      i  f  t-      T  A.D.iCoS. 

purpoie,  large  iums  were  remitted  to  the  Low 

Countries,  and  Spinola  was  there  declared  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Spanifh  and  Italian  forces. 

The  States  faw  their  danger,  and  endeavoured  to  provide 
againft  it.  They  impowered  prince  Maurice  to  augment  his 
army ;  they  recruited  their  garrifons,  repaired  their  fortifi- 
cations, and  every  where  prepared  for  a  vigorous  refinance. 
Spinola  expected  it,  but  was  not  difcouraged :  and  his  fuc- 
cefs  was  rapid  for  two  campaigns,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  Maurice,  But  although  he  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
many  important  places,  he  had  yet  made  no  impreflion  on  the 
body  of  the  republic ;  and  three  hundred  thoufand  doubloons 
a  month,  the  common  expence  of  the  army,  was  a  fum  too 
large  for  the  Spanifh  treafury  long  to  difburfe,  and  a  drain 
•which  not  even  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  could  fupply. 
His  troops  mutinied  for  want  of  pay.  He  became 

V  J  A.  D.  1606. 

infenfible  of  the  impracticability  of  his  under- 
taking, and  delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  That  it  was  more 
advifeable  to  enjoy  the  ten  provinces  in  peace  and  fecurity, 
than  to  rifk  the  lofs  of  the  whole  Netherlands  in  purfuit  of 
the  other  feven,  and  ruin  Spain  by  a  hazardous  attempt  to 
conquer  rebel  fubjedh,  who  had  too  long  tafted  the  fweets  of 
liberty,  ever  again  to  bear  with  eafe  the  fhackles  of  monarchy 
and  abfolute  dominion I0. 

The  court  of  Madrid  was  already  convinced  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  an  accommodation  j  the  archduke  was  heartily  tired 
of  the  war  ;  and  the  fentiments  of  the  general  had  great  in- 
fluence both  on  the  Spanifh  and  Flemifh  councils.  If  the 
fluke  cf  Parma  had  failed  to  reduce  the  Seven  Provinces,  and 

10.  Bentivoglio. 
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Spinola  gave  up  the  attempt,  who,  it  was  afked,  could  hope 
to  fubdue  them  ? — As  there  was  no  anfwering  fuch  a  quef- 
tion,  it  was  agreed,   though  not  without  many  fcruples,  to 
negociate  with  the  Belgian  republic,   as  an  inde- 
pendent ftate.     A  fufpenfion  of  arms  accordingly 
took  place  :  conferences  were  opened  ;  and,  after  mirnber- 
kfs  obftru&ions  and  delays,  interpofed  by  the  Orange  fac- 
tion, whofe  intereft  it  was  to  continue  the  war.  a 
A.  D.  1609. 

truce  of  twelve  years  was  concluded  at  the  Hague, 

through  the  mediation  of  France  and  England  ".  This  treaty 
jfecured  to  the  United  Provinces  all  the  acquifitions  they  had 
made,  freedom  of  commerce  with  the  dominions  of  Philip 
and  the  archduke,  on  the  fame  footing  with  other  foreign  na- 
tions, and  the  full  enjoyment  of  thofe  civil  and  religious  li- 
berties for  which  they  had  fo  glorioufly  ftruggled  IZ. 

Scarce  had  the  court  of  Spain  finiftied  one  civil  war,  occa- 
fioned  by  perfection,  wjien  it  plunged  into  another.  Phi- 
lip III.  at  the  inftigation  of  the  inquifition,  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  minifter,  the  duke  of  Lerma,  no  lefs  weak  than 
himfelf,  iflued  an  edi£t,  ordering  all  the  JVIorefcoes,  or  de- 
fendants of  the  Moors,  to  leave  the  kingdom  within  the 
fpace  of  thirty  days,  under  the  penalty  of  death.  Thefe  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  Spain  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  commerce  and  agriculture  j  and  the  principal  rea- 
fon  afligned  for  this  barbarous  decree  was,  That  they  were 
ftill  Mahometans  in  their  hearts,  though  they  conformed 
outwardly  to  the  rites  of  Chriftianity,  and  therefore  might 
corrupt. the  true  faith,  as  well  as  difturb  the  peace  of  the 
ftate.  Perfecution  prompted  them  to  undertake  what  they 
had  hitherto  fhewn  no  difpofition  to  attempt.  They  chofe 
themfelves  a  king,  and  endeavoured  to  cppofe  the 
execution  of  the  royal  mandate  j  but  being  almoft 
utterly  unprovided  with  arms,  they  were  foon  obliged  to  fub- 
tnit,  and  all  banjfhed  the  kingdom  I3, 

II.  Grotius.     Bentivoglio.     WijiyyootU  >2.  Grotlu".  lib.  xvli. 

13.  Fohfeca.  Traycitn  ttf  Af</rtf(«et. 
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By  this  violent  and  impolitic  meafure,  Spain  loft  near  a 
million  of  induftrious  inhabitants  I4  ;  and  as  that  kingdom 
was  already  depopulated  by  long  and  bloody  foreign  wars,  by 
repeated  emigrations  to  the  New  World,  and  enervated  by 
luxury,  it  now  funk  into  a  ftate  of  languor,  out  of  which 
it  has  never  fmce  fully  recovered.  The  remembrance  of  its 
former  ftrength,  however,  ftill  made  it  terrible  ;  and  aflbcia- 
tions  were  formed  for  reftraining  the  exorbitant  power  of 
Spain,  after  Spain  had  ceafed  to  be  powerful. 

14.  Geddes,  Hlfi.Exfulf.  Moreft. 


LETTER     LXXII. 

The  domeftic  Hijlory  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Defeat  of  the  SPA- 
NISH ARMADA,  in  1588,  to  the  Death  of  ELIZABETH,  ttiitk 
feme  Particulars  of  SCOTLAND  and  IRELAND. 

H  E  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanifli  Armada,  freed  Elizabeth  from  all  appre- 
henfions  in  regard  to  the  fafety  of  her  crown. 

A        T\      T  -98 

What  part  {he  took  in  the  affairs  of  France  and 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  what  attempts  (he  made  by 
naval  armaments  to  annoy  the  Catholic  king,  we  have  already 
feen.  We  muft  now,  my  dear  Philip,  take  a  view  of  her 
domeftic  policy,  and  her  domeftic  troubles ;  and  of  her 
tranfa£Uons  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  from  this  great  aera 
of  her  guilt  and  her  glory  to  that  of  her  death,  which  left 
vacant  the  throne  of  England  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart. 

The  leading  chara&eriftics  of  Elizabeth's  adminiftratioti 
were  ceconomy  and  vigour.  By  a  ftri£t  attention  to  the  firft, 
fhe  was  able  to  maintain  a  magnificent  court,  and  to  fupport 
the  perfecuted  proteftants  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
without  opprefllug  her  people,  or  involving  the  crown  in 
^  debt  -, 
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debt ;  and  by  a  fplrited  exertion  of  the  fecond,  fhe  humbled 
the  pride  of  Spain,  and  gave  {lability  to  her  throne,  in  fpite 

of  all  the  machinations  of  her  enemies.  After* 
A.D.  1593.  ....  ,. 

informing  her  parliament  or  the  neceihty  of  con- 
tinuing the  war  againft  Philip,  and  how  little  fhe  dreaded 
the  power  of  that  monarch,  even  though  he  fhould  make  a 
greater  effort  than  that  of  his  Invincible  Armada,  lhe  con- 
cluded thus: — "  But  I  am  informed;  that  when  he  attempt- 
*f  ed  this  laft  invafion,  fome  upon  the  fea-coaft  forfook  their 
*c  towns,  fled  up  higher  into  the  country,  and  left  all  naked 
*c  and  expofed  to  his  entrance — but  I  fwear  unto  you,  by 
"  God  !  if  I  knew  thofe  perfons,  or  may  know  of  any  that 
<s  {hall  do  fo  hereafter,  I  will  make  them  feel  what  it  is  to 
*'  be  fearful  in  fo  urgent  a  caufe  V 

Elizabeth's  frugality  in  the  adminiftration  of  government, 
feems  lefs,  however,  to  have  proceeded  from  lenity  to  her 
people  than  from  a  fear  of  bringing  herfelf  under  the  power 
of  the  commons  by  the  neceffity  of  foliciting  larger  fupplies, 
and  thereby  endangering  her  royal  prerogative,  of  which  fhe 
was  always  remarkably  jealous,  and  which  fhe  exercifed  with, 
a  high  hand.  Numberlefs  inftances  of  this  occur  during  her 
reign.  Befides  erecting  the  Court  of  High  Commiffion, 
which  was  vefted'with  almoft  inquisitorial  powers,  and  fup- 
porting  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  the  Star  Chamber,  me 
granted  to  her  fefvants  and  courtiers  patents  for  monopolies, 
which  put  invincible  reftraints  upon  all  commerce,  induftry, 
and  emulation  in  the  arts,  and  enabled  thofe  who  poflefled. 
them,  to  raife  commodities  to  what  price  they  pleafed.  Salt, 
in  particular,  was  railed  from  fixteen  pence  a  bufhel,  to  four- 
teen or  fifteen  {hillings  %  and  feveral  other  articles  in  propor- 
tion. Almoft  all  the  necefTaries  of  life  were  thus  monopo- 
lized ;  which  made  a  certain  member  cry  out  ironically,  when 
the  lift  was  read  over  in  the  houfe>  "  Is  not  bread  among  the 
«  number  3  ?" 

J.   D'Ewes,  Journal  «f  Parliament,.  2.  Ibid,  3.  Itid. 
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Thefe  grievances  were  frequently  complained  of  in  parlia- 
ment, but  more  efpecially  by  the  Puritans ;  a  religious  fe£t 
who  maintained,  as  the  name  imports,  that  the  church  of 
England  was  not  yet  fufficientiy  purged  from  the  errors  of 
popery,  and  who  carried  the  fame  bold  fpirit  that  dictated, 
their  theological  opinions,  into  their  political  fpeculations; 
But  fuch  complaints  were  made  at  the  peril  of  the  members, 
who  were  frequently  committed  to  cuftody  for  undue  liberty 
of  fpeech  j  and  all  motions  to  remove  thofe  enormous  griev- 
ances were  fupprefled,  as  attempts  to  invade  the  royal  prero- 
gative. The  queen  herfelf,  by  mefiages  to  the  houfe,  fre* 
quently  admonifhed  the  commons,  **  Not  to  meddle  with 
"  what  nowife  belonged  to  them  (matters  of  ftate  or  reli- 
"  gion),  and  what  did  not  lie  within  the  compafs  of  theif 
"  underftanding ;"  and  (lie  warned  them,  "  finee  neither 
"  her  commands,  nor  the  example  of  their  wifer  brethren 
c<  (thofe  devoted  to  the  court)  could  reclaim  their  audacious, 
"  arrogant,  and  prefumptuous  folly,  that  fome  other  fpecies 
«<  of  correction  muft  be  found  for  them4." 

Thefe  meflages  were  patiently  received  by  the  majority  of 
the  houfe.  Nay,  it  was  aflerted,  "  That  the  royal  prerogar 
<c  tive  was  not  to  be  canvafied,  nor  drfputedi  nor  examined* 
"  and  did  not  even  admit  of  any  limitation ;  that  abfolute 
4<  princes,  fuch  as  the  fovereigns  of  England,  were  a  fpecies 
ff  of  divinity;  that  it  was  in  yain  to  attempt  tying  the 
"  queen's  hands  by  laws  or  ftatutes,  fince,  by  her  difpenfing 
"  power,  fhe  could  loofen  herfelf  at  pleafure-5  !"— But  the 
Puritans  who  alone  poflefled  any  juft  fcntiments  of  freedom, 
and  who  employed  all  their  induftry  to  be  elected  into  par- 
liament, ftill  hazarded  the  utmoft  indignation  of  Elizabeth, 
in  vindicating  the  natural  rights  of  mankind.  They  conti- 
nued to  keep  alive  that  precious  fpark  of  liberty  which  they 
had  rekindled ;  and  which,  burning  £ercer  from  confine- 
ment, broke  out  into  a  blaze  under  the  two  fucceeding 

4.  D'Ewes,  ubi  fup.  5.  Ibid. 
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reigns,  and  agitated^  but  hot  fmothered  by  oppo'fition,  con- 
fumed  the  church  and  monarchy ;  from  whofe  ames,  like  the 
fabled  Phoenix,  fingly  to  arreft  the  admiration  of  ages,  fprung 
our  prefent  glorious  and  happy  conflitution. 

Among  the  fubjeds  which  Elizabeth  prohibited  the  par- 
liament from  taking  into  confideration,  was  the  fucceffion  to 
the  crown.  But  as  all  danger  from  a  rival  claim  had  expired 
with  the  queen  of  Scots,  a  motion  was  made  by  Peter  Went- 
worth,  a  puritan,  for  petitioning  her  majefly  to  fix  the  fue- 
ceffion ;  which,  though  in  itfelf,  fufficiendy  refpe&ful,  in- 
cenfed  the  queen  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  (he  ordered  Went- 
worth  to  be  fent  to  the  Tower,  and  all  the  members  who  fe- 
xonded  him  to  the  Fleet  *.  Her  malignity  againft  Mary  feems 
to  have  fettled  upon  her  fon  James  j  for  (he  not  only  conti- 
nued to  avoid  acknowledging  him  as  her  fuccefibr,  though  a 
peaceable  and  unafpiring  prince,  but  refufed  to  affift  him  in 
fupprefiing  a  confpiracy  of  fome  Catholic  noblemen,  in  con- 
jundtion  with  the  king  of  Spain,  their  common  enemy  7. 
She  endeavoured  to  keep  him  in  perpetual  dependence,  by 
tribing  his  mimfters,  or  fomenting  difeontents  among  his 
fubjects ;  and  flie  appears  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  a 
confpiracy,  formed  by  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  for  feizing  the 
king's  perfon  8 ;  though  not,  as  commonly  fuppofed,  with  a 
detign  to  take  away  his  life. 

Meanwhile  Elizabeth's  attention  was  much  occupied  by 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  where  the  Englifh  fovereignty  had  hi- 
therto been  little  more  than  nonlinal.  The  Irim  princes  and 
nobles,  divided  among  themfelves,  readily  paid  the  exterior 
marks  of  obedience  to  a  power  which  they  were  not  able  to 
refift;  but  as  no  durable  force  was  ever  kept  on  foot  to  retain 
them  in  fubmiflion,  they  flill  relapfed  into  their  former  ftate 
of  barbarous  independency.  Other  reafons  confpired  to  pre- 
vent a  cordial  union.  The  fmall  army,  which  was  main- 
tained in  Ireland,  never  being  regularly  paid,  the  officers 

6.  Ibid.  7.  Spotfwood.  8.  Robertfon,  HIJl.  Scot.  vol.  ii. 
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were  obliged  to  give  their  foldiers  the  privilege  of  free  quar- 
ters upon  the  natives.  Rapine  and  infolence  inflamed  the 
hatred  which  prevailed  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered ;  and  that,  together  with  the  old  oppofitiori  of  man- 
ners, laws,  and  interefts,  was  now  heightened  by  religious 
animofity,  the  Irilh  being  (till  Catholics,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  favages9. 

The  romantic  and  impolitic  project  of  the  Englifh  princes 
for  fubduing  France,  occafioned  this  inattention  to  the  affairs 
of  Ireland ;  a  conqueft  pregnant  with  many  folid  advantages, 
and  infinitely  more  fuited  to  their  condition.   Elizabeth  early 
faw  the  importance  of  that  ifland,  and  took  feveral  meafures 
for  reducing  it  to  a  ftate  of  greater  order  and  fubmiffion. 
Befides  furniming  her  deputies,  or  governors  of  Ireland,  with 
a  ftronger  force,  Ihe  founded  an  univerfity  in  Dublin,  with  a 
view  of  introducing  arts  and  learning  into  that  capital  and 
kingdom,  and  of  civilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the 
people10.     But  unhappily  Sir  John  Perrot,  in  1585,  being 
then  lord  deputy,  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ulfter,  in  order  to  enable  them,  without  the  afllftance  of 
the  Englifh  government,  to  reprefs  the  incurfions  of  the 
Scottim  iflanders;   and  Philip  II.    having,  about  the  fame 
time,  engaged  many  of  the  Irifli  gentry  to  ferve  in  his  ar-  • 
mies  in  the  Low  Countries,  Ireland  thus  provided  both  with 
officers  and  foldiers,  with  difcipline  and  arms,  was  thence- 
forth able  to  maintain  a  more  regular  war,  and  became  more 
formidable  to  England. 

Hugh  O'Neale,  the  head  of  a  potent  clan,  had  been  raifed 
by  the  queen  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Tyrone ;  but  preferring 
the  pride  of  barbarous  licence  and  dominion  to  the  pleafures 
of  opulence  and  tranquillity ;  he  fecretly  fomented  the  difcon- 
tents  of  his  countrymen,  and  formed  the  project  of  rendering 
_himfelf  independent.  Trufting,  however,  to  the  influence  of 

f .  Spenfer's  Accmnt  of  Ireland,  10.  Sir  John  Davis.     Ccmden. 
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his  deceitful  oaths  and  proteftations,  as  he  was  not  yet  fuffi- 

cienty  prepared,  he  furrendered  himfelf  into  the 
A.  D.  1595. 

hands  of  Sir  William  Ruflel,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  queen's  deputy  in  Ireland  j  and  being  difmifled, 
in  confequence  of  thefe  proteftations.  of  his  pacific  difpo- 
fition,  and  retiring  into  his  own  country,  he  embraced  the 
daring  refolution  of  rifmg  in  open  rebellion,  and  of  relying 
no  longer  on  the  lenity  and  imprudence  of  his  enemies.  His 
fuccefs  exceeded  his  moft  fanguine  hopes.  After  amufmg 
Sir  John  Norris,  fent  over  to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  with 
treacherous  promifes  and  propofals  of  accommodation,  by 
means  of  which  the  war  was  fpun  out  for  fome  years,  he  de- 
feated the  Englifh  army, under  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  who  had 
fucceeded  to  the  command  on  the  death  of  the  gallant  Nor- 
ris, and  who  was  left  dead  on 'the  field,  together  with  fifteen 
hundred  men  ir. 

This  victory,  which  mightily  animated  the  courage  of  the 
Irifh,  and  raifed  the  reputation  of  Tyrone,  who  now  aflumed 
the  name  of  Deliverer  of  his  Country,  made  Elizabeth  fen- 
fible  of  the  neceflity  of  pufhing  the  war  by  vigorous  mea- 
fures.  And  fhe  appointed,  at  his  own  requeft,  her  reign- 
ing favourite  the  earl  of  Effex,  ever  ambitious  of 
A.  D.  1599- 

military  fame, -governor  of  Ireland,  under  the  title 

of  Lord  Lieutenant ;  vefted  him  with  powers  almoft  unli- 
mited ;  and,  in  order  to  infure  him  fuccefs  againft  the  re- 
bels, fhe  levied  an  army  of  fixteen  thoufand  foot  and  thirteen 
hundred  horfe.  But  EfTex,  unacquainted  with  the  country, 
and  mifled  by  interefted  councils,  difappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  queen  and  the  nation  j  and  fearing  the  total 
alienation  of  her  affe£Uons,  by  the  artifices  of  his  enemies, 
he  embraced  the  ram  refolution  of  returning  home,  exprefsly 
contrary  to  her  orders,  and  arrived  at  court  before  any  one 
was  apprized  of  his  intentions12. 

XI.  Ibid.  12.  Winwood,  vol.  i. 
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The  fudderi  and  unexpected  appearance  of  her  favourite, 
whofe  impatience  carried  him  to  her  bedchamber,  where  he 
threw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  and  kified  her  hand,  at  firft  dif- 
armed  the  refentment  of  Elizabeth.  She  wa^  incapable,  in 
that  moment  of  foft  furpvizc,  of  treating  him  with  feverity: 
hence  Eflex  was  induced  to  fay,  on  retiring,  he  thanked  God, 
that  though  he  had  fuffered  much  trouble  and  many  dorms 
abroad,  he  found  a  fweet  calm  at  home I3. 

Elizabeth,  however,  had  no  (ooner  leifure  for  recollection, 
than  her  difpleafure  returned.  All  Eflex's  faults  again  took 
pofleffion  of  her  .mind,  and  (he  thought  it  neceflary,  by  fome 
fevere  discipline,  to  fubdue  that  haughty  and  imperious  fpirit, 
which,  prefuming  on  her  partiality  and  indulgence,  had  ven- 
tured to  difregard  her  inftruc~lions,  and  difobey  her  com- 
mands. She  ordered  him  to  be  confined  ;  and, 

A  D.  1600. 
by  a  decree  of  the  privy  council,  he  was  deprived 

of  all  his  employments,  except  that  of  Mailer  of  the  Horfe, 
and  fentenced  to  remain  a  prifoner  during  her  majefty's 
pleafure. 

Humbled  by  this  fentence,  but  ftill  trufling  to  the  queen's 
tendernefs,x  EfTex  wrote  to  her,  that  he  kifled  her  majefty's 
hands,  and  the  rod  with  which  fhe  had  corrected  him ;  but 
that  he  could  never  recover  his  wonted  cheerfulnefs,  till  (he 
deigned  to  admit  him  to  that  prefence,  wliich  had  ever  been 
the  chief  fource  of  his  happinefs  and  enjoyment.  He  had 
now  refolved,  he  added,  to  make  amends  for  his  pad  errors  ; 
to  retire  into  a  rural  folitude,  and  fay  with  Nebuchadnezzar, 
"  Let  my  dwelling  be  with  the  beafts  of  the  field,  let  me  eat* 
"  grafs  as  an  ox,  and.be  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till 
"  it  (hall  pleafe  the  queen  to  reftore  me  to  my  under- 
"  (landing  '  V 

Elizabeth,  who  had  always  declared  to  the  world,  and 
even  to  EfTex  himfelf,  that  the  purpofe  of  her  feverity  was  to 
correct,  not  to  ruin  him,  was  much  pleafed  with  thefe  fenti- 

i:.  Sydney's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  14.  Camden. 
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merits;  and  replied,  that  fhe  heartily  wifhed  his  actions 
might  correfpond  -with  his  expreffions.  Every  one  expected 
that  he  would  foon  be  reftored  to  his  former  degree  of  cre- 
dit and  favour;  nay,  as  is  ufual  in  reconciliations  proceeding 
from  tendernefs,  that  he  would  acquire  an  additional  afcen- 
dant  over  his  fond  miftrefs.  But  EfTex's  enemies,  by  whom 
fhe  was  continually  furrounded,  found  means  to  perfuade  the 
queen,  that  his  lofty  fpirit  was  not  yet  fufficiently  fubdued  j 
and,  as  a  farther  trial  of  his  fubmiflionj  fhe  refufed  to  renew 
z  patent,  which  he  poffefTed  for  a  monopoly  of  fweet  wines. 
She  even  accompanied  her  refufal  with  an  infult.  "  An  un- 
"  governable  bead,"  added  fhe,  "  muft  be  ftinted  in  its  pro- 
vender15. 

Eflex,  who  had  with  difficulty  reftrained  his  proud  heart 
fo  long,  and  whofe  patience  was  now  exhaufted,  imagining, 
from  this  frefh  inftance  of  feverity,  that  the  queen  was  be- 
come inexorable,  gave  full  rein  to  his  violent  difpofition,  and 
threw  oft  all  appearance  of  duty  and  refpecl.  Already  high 
in  the  public  favour,  he  pracSHfed  anew  every  art  of  popula- 
rity. He  indulged  himfelf  in  great  liberties  of  Jpeech ;  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  queen's  perfon,  which  Was  ftill  an 
ebjecVof  her  vanity,  and  on  which  fhe  allowed  herfelf  to  be 
complimented,  though  approaching  to  her  feventieth  year. 
And  what  was,  if  pomble,  ftill  more  mortifying  to  Elizabeth, 
he  made  fecret  applications  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  her  heir 
and  prefumptive  fucceffor,  offering  to  extort  an  immediate 
declaration  in  his  favour  l6. 

But  James,  although  fufficiently  defirous  of  fecuring  the 
fucceffion  of  England^ and  though  he  had  negociated  with 
all  the  courts  of  Europe,  in  order  to  procure  fupport  to  his 
hereditary  title,  did  not  approve  of  the  violent  means  which 
EfTex  propofed  to  employ  for  that  end.  His  natural  timidity 
of  temper  made  him  avcrfe  agninft  any  bold  expedient}  and 
he  was  afraid,  if  the  attempt  fhoulcl  fail,  that  Elizabeth 


1.5. 
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might  be  induced  to  take  fome  extraordinary  flep  to  his  pre- 
judice. Eflex,  however,  continued  to  make  ufe  of  that 
prince's  claim,  as  a  colour  for  his  rebellious  proje&s.  A  fe-r 
Jecl  council  of  malcontents  was  formed  ;  and  it  was  agreed 
to  feize  the  palace,  to  objige  the  queen  to  remove  all  EiTex's 
enemies,  to  call  a  parliament,  and  to  fettle  the  fuccefljon,  to- 
gether  with  a  new  plan  of  government I7. 

Elizabeth  had  fome  intimation  of  thefe  defperate  refolu- 

tions.     Eflex  was  fummoned  to  attend  the  coun- 

A.  D.  j6oi. 
cil ;  but  he  received  a  private  note,  which  warned 

him  to  provide  for  his  fafety.  He  concluded  that  all  his. 
confpiracy  was  difcovered  j  excufed  himfelf  to  the  council, 
on  account  of  a  pretended  indifpofition  ;  and,  as  he  judged 
it  impracticable  to  feize  the  palace  without  more  prepara- 
tions, he  fallied  forth,  at  the  head  of  about  two  hundred  fol- 
lower's, and  attempted  to  raife  the  city.  But  the  citizens, 
though  much  attached  to  his  perfon,  (hewed  no  difpofition  to, 
join  him.  Ir^  vain  did  he  teil  them,  that  his  life  was  in  dan- 
ger, and  that  England  was  fold  to  the  Spaniards.  They 
flocked  about  him  in  amazement,  but  remained  filent  and 
inactive :  a,nd  JLflex,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  retreated  with  dif- 
ficulty to  his  own  houfe.  There  he  feemed  determined  to 
defend  himfelf  to  the  lad  extremity,  and  rather  to  die,  like  a 
brave  man,  with  his  fword  in  his  hand,  than  ignominioufly 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner ;  but,  after  fome  parley,  his. 
refolution  failed  him,  and  he  furrendered  at  difcretion  l8. 

Orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  triat  of  Eflex, 
and  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  other  confpirators.  Their 
guilt  was  top  notorious,  to  admit  of  any  doubt,  and  fentence 
was  pronounced  accordingly.  The  queen,  who  had  behav- 
ed with  the  utmoft  compofure  during  the  infurre£tion  now 
appeared  all  agitation  and  irrefolution.  The  unhappy  con-» 
dition  of  Eflex  awakened  her  fondnefs  afrefli :  refentment;  i 
and  affection  {lured  her  breaft  at  turns ;  the  care  of  her  own, 

17.  Camden.  I8,  Ibid, 
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fafety,  and  concern  for  her  favourite.  She  figned  the  war- 
rant for  his  execution,  fhe  countermanded  it ;  fhe  asain  re- 

'  '  O 

folved  on  his  death,  fhe  felt  a  new  return  of  tendernefs. 
She  waited  impatiently  for  the  inrerceflion  of  a  friend,  to 
whom  fhe  might  yield  that  forgivenefs,  which  of  herfelf  (he 
was  afhamed  to.grant.  No  fuch  friend  appeared  ;  and  Eli- 

.  zabeth,  imagine*  this  ungrateful  negledt  to  proceed  from 
Eflex's  haughtinefs ;  from  a  pride  of  fpirit,  which  difdained 
to  folicit  her  clemency,  at  laft  permitted  the  fentence  to  be 
put  in  execution I9.  He  was  privately  beheaded  in  the 
Tower,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  a  popular  infurreclion. 

Such  was  the  untimely  fate  of  Robert  cl'Evreux,  earl  of 
Eflex.  Brave,  generous,  affable,  incapable  of  difguifing  his 
own  fentiments  or  of  mifreprefenting  thofe  of  others,  he  pof- 
fefled  die  rare  felicity  of  being  at  once  the  favourite  of  his 
foveieign,  and  the  darling  of  the  people.  But  this  fo  for- 
tunate circumftance  proved  the  caufe  of  his  deftruclion. 
Confident  of  the  queen's  partiality  toward  him,  as  well  as  of 
his  own  merit,  he  treated  her  with  a  haughtinefs,  which 
neither  her  love,  nor  her  dignity  could  bear;  and,  when  his 
rafhnefs,  imprudence,  and  violence,  had  expofed  him  to  her 
refentment,  he  hoped,  by  means  of  his  popularity,  to  make 
her  fubmit  to  his  imperious  will.  But  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  his  perfon  was  not  ftrcng  enough  to  fhake  their 
allegiance  to  the  throne.  He  faw  his  miilake,  though  too 
late ;  and  his  death  \s;as  accompanied  with  many  circum- 

"  fiances  of  the  moft  humiliating  penitence.  But  his  remorfe 
unhappily  took  a  wrong  direction.  It  made  him  ungene- 
roufly  publifh  the  name  of  every  one  to  whom  he  had 
communicated  his  treafonable  defigns20.  He  debafed  his 
character,  in  attempting  to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven  j  and, 
after  all,  it  is  much  to  be  queftioned,  whatever  he  might  ima- 
gine in  thofe  moments  of  affliction,  whether  in  bewailing  his 
crimes,  he  did  not  fecretly  mourn  his  difappointed  ambition, 

19.  Birch.    Bacon.    Canadcn.  20.  Wmwood,  ubi.  fup. 

and 
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and  in  naming  his  accomplices  hope  to  appeafe  his  fovereign. 
But  however  that  might  be,  it  is  fincerely  to  be  lamented, 
that  a  peifon  pofTefled  of  fo  many  noble  virtues,  mould  have 
involved,  not  only  himfelf,  but  many  of  his  friends  in  ruin. 

The  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  Eflex, 
though  he  rejected  his  violent  counfels,  no  fooner  heard  of 
his  criminal  and  unfuccefsful  enterprife,  than  he  lent  two 
ambaflaclors  to  the  court  of  England,  in  order  to  intercede 
for  his  life,  as  well  as  to  congratulate  the  queen  on  her 
efcape  from  the  late  infurre£tion  and  confpiracy.     But  thefe 
envoys  arrived  too  late  to  execute  the  firft  part  of  their  in- 
ftruclions,  and  therefore  prudently   concealed    it.      Eliza- 
beth received  them  with  all  poflible  marks  of  refpecr. ;  and, 
during  their  refidence  in  England,  they  found    the   difpo- 
fitions  of  men  as  favourable  as  they  could  wifli  to  the  Scot- 
tilh  fucceflion.     They  even  entered  into  a  private  correfpon- 
dence  with  fecretary  Cecil,  fon  of  the  late  lord  treafurer  Bur- 
leigh,  whofe  influence,  after  the  fall  of  Eflex,  was  uncon- 
trouled  2l.     That  profound  courtier  thought  it  pru  lent  to 
acquire,  by  this  policy,  the  confidence  of  a  prince,  who  might 
foon  become  his  mafter:  and  James,  having  gained  the  man, 
whofe  oppofition  he  had  hitherto  chiefly  feared,  waited  in 
perfect  fecurity  till  time  (hould  bring  about  that  event  which 
would  open  his  way  to  the  Englifh  throne 22. 

While  thefe  things  were  tranfa£Hng  in  Britain,  lord  Mount- 
joy,  who  fucceeded  Eflex  in  Ireland,  had  reilored  the  queen's 
authority  in  that  kingdom.     He  defeated  the  re- 
bels near  Kinfale,  though  fupported  by  fix  thou- 
fand  Spaniards,  whom  he  expelled  the  ifland ;  and  many  of 
the  chieftains,  after  ficulking  for  fome  time  in  the  woods  and 

morafles,  fubmitted  to  mercy,  .and  received  fuch 

A.  D.  1603. 
conditions  as  the  deputy  was  pleafed  to  prefcribe. 

Even  Tyrone  petitioned  for  terms ;    which  being  denied 

9.1.  Ofborne.  42.  Spotfwood. 

F  4  him, 
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him,  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  queen's  cle- 
mency a3. 

But  Elizabeth  was  now  incapable  of  receiving  any  plea* 
fure  from  this  ^fortunate  conclufion  of  the   war,  which 
had   long   occupied  her  councils,    exhaufted  her  treafury, 
and  difturbed  her  domeftic  peace.     Though  in  her  feven- 
tieth  year,  fhe  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of  health  ; 
but  the  infirmities  of  old  age  at  length  began  to  deal  upon 
her,  and  with  them  that  depreflion  of  fpirit  by  which  they  are 
naturally  accompanied.    She  had  no  offspring  to  inherit  her 
extenfivc  dominions  :  no  fon,  no  daughter,  to  whom  fhe  could 
tranfmit  h<:r  fceptre,  and  the  glories  of  her  illuilrious  reign  ; 
no  object  of  affe6Hon  to  alleviate  her  forrows,  or  on  whom 
{he  could  repofe  her  increafmg  cares.     There  lay  the  fource 
of  her  mjft  dangerous  difeafe.     A  deep  melancholy,  which 
nothing  could  diilipate,  and  which  rendered  her  dead  to  every 
human  fatisfadlion,  had  fettled  on  her  mind. 

Eflex,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  had  been  configned  to 
the  executioner  folely  on  a  fufpicion  that  the  obftinacy  and 
haughtinefs  of  his  fpirit,  flill  difdaining  fubmiffion,  would 
not   permit   him    to '  implore  the  queen's  clemency.      His 
criminal  defigns  would  have  been  forgiven,  as  the  extrava- 
gancies of  a  great  foul,  but  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  af- 
fe:tk>n  of  an  indulgent  miftrefs,  or  his  fullen  contempt  of 
her  mercy,  were  unpardonable.     His  enemies  knew  it :  they 
took  advantage  of  it,  to  haflen  his  deftruction ;   and  his 
friends  were  afraid  to  interpofe,  left  they  fnould  be  repre- 
fented  as  the  abettors  of  his  treafon.     But  no  fooner  was 
the  fatal  blow  ftruck,  than  fear  and  envy  being  laid  afleep, 
his  merits  were  univerfaily  confefTed.     Even  his  fent'm^nts 
of  duty  and  loyalty  were  extolled.     Elizabeth  became  fenfi- 
ble  fhe  had  been  deceived,  and  lamented  her  raihnefs,  in  fa- 
crificing  a  man  on  whofe  life  her  happinefs  depended.    Hi 

513.  Camdcn. 

memory 
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memory  beeame  daily  more  dear  to  her,  and  {he  feldora 
mentioned  his  name  without  tears24.  Other  circumftance* 
confpired  to  heighten  her  regret.  Her  courtiers  having  no 
longer  the  fuperior  favour  of  EfTex  to  dread,  grew  lefs  re- 
fpectful  and  afliduous  in  their  attendance,  and  all  n.en  defi- 
rous  of  preferment  feemed  to  look  forward  to  her  fucceffbr. 
The  people  caught  the  temper 'of  the  court,  the  queen  went 
abroad  without  the  ufual  acclamations.  And  as  a  farther 
caufe  of  uneafmefs,  fhe  had  been  prevailed  on,  contrary  to 
her  moft  folemn  declarations  and  refolutions,  to  pardon  Ty- 
rone, whofe  rebellion  had  created  her  fo  much  trouble,  and 
whom  lhe  regarded  as  the  remote  caufe  of  all  her  favourite's 
misfortunes.  An  unexpected  difcovery  completed  her  for- 
row,  and  rendered  her  melancholy  mortal. 

While  Eflex  was  in  high  favour  kwith  Elizabeth,  fhe  had 
given  him  a  ring  as  a  pledge  of  her  affection  j  and  accom- 
panied it  with  a  promife,  that  into   whatever  difgrace  he 
might  fall,  or  whatever  prejudices  fhe  might  be  induced,  by 
his  enemies,  to  entertain  againft  him,  on  producing  that 
ring,  he  might  depend  on  her  for  forgivenefs.     This  pre- 
cious gift  he  had  leferved  for  the  final  extremity.     All  his 
misfortunes  had  not  been  able  to  draw  it  from  him ;  but  af- 
ter his  condemnation,  he  refolved  to   try  its  efficacy,  and 
committed  it  to  the  countefs  of  Nottingham,  in  order  to  be 
delivered  to  the  queen.     The  countefs  communicated  the 
matter  to  her  huiband,  one  of  EfTex's  moil  implacable  ene- 
mies, who  perfuaded  her  to  act  an  atrocious  part  j  neither 
to  deliver  the  ring  to  the  queen  nor  return  it  to  the  earl. 
•Elizabeth  who  had  anxiouily  expected  that  laft  appeal  to  her 
tendernefs,  imputed  an  omillion,  occafioned  by  the  countefs's 
treachery,  to  the  difdainful  pride  of  her  favourite  ;  and  fhe 
was  chiefly  induced,  by  the  refentment  arifing  from  that 
idea,  to  fign  the  warrant  for  his  execution 2S. 

£4.  Birch's  A.'««.  vo!,  u.  35.  Bircii's  Mtmoirs  attl  Negotiations. 
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Conference  difcovered  what  it  could  not  prevent.  The 
countefs  of  Nottingham  falling  ill,  and  finding  her  end  faft 
approaching,  was  feized  with  remorfe  on  account  of  her 
perfidy.  She  defired  to  fee  the  queen,  in  order  to  reveal  to 
her  a  fecret,  without  difclofing  which,  (he  could  not  die  in 
peace.  When  the  queen  entered  her  apartment,  {he  pre- 
fented  the  fatal  ring ;  related  the  purpofe  for  which  (he  had 
received  it,  and  begged  forgivenefs.  All  Elizabeth's  affec- 
tion returned,  and  all  her  rage  was  roufed.  <£  God  may 
"  forgive  you,"  cried  fhe,  "  but  I  never  can  !"  making  the 
dying  countefs  in  her  bed,  and  rufhing  out  of  the  room  a6. 

Few  and  miferable,  after  this  difcovery,  were  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.     Her  fpirit  left  her,  and  exiftence  itfelf  feemed  a 
burden.     She  rejected  all  confolation  :  fhe  would  fcarcely 
tafte  food,  and  refufed  eVery  kind   of  medicine,  declaring 
that  {he  wifhed  to  die,  and  would  live  no  longer.     She  could 
not  even  be  prevailed  on  to  go  to  bed  ;  but  threw  herfelf  on 
the  carpet,  where  me   remained,  penfive  and  filent,  during 
ten  days  and  nights,  leaning  on  cufcions,  and  holding  her 
finger  almoft  continually  in  her  mouth,  with  her  eyes  open, 
and  fixed  upon  the  ground.     Her   fighs,  her  groans,  were 
all  expreffive  of  fome  inward  grief,  which  {he  cared  not  to 
utter,  and  which  prgyed  upon  her  life.     At  lad,  her  death 
being  vifibly  approaching,  the  privy  council  fent  to  knovvher 
(will,  in  regard  to  her  fucceflbr.     She  anfwered  with  a  feeble 
voice,  that  as  flie  had  held  a  regal  fceptre,  me  defired  no 
other  than  a  royal  fucceiTor  j  and  on  Cecil's  defining  her  to 
explain  herfelf;,  {he   faid,    "  who   mould  that  be   but   my 
•*  nearefi:  kinfman  the  king  of  Scots  ?"    She  expired  foon 
after,  without  a  ftruggle,  her  body  being  totally  waded  by 
anguifn  and  abflinence  27. 

Hiflory 

26.  Id  ibid. 

37.  Cn.mden.  Birch.  Strype.  In  this  account  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
I  have  differed,  in  fome  particulars,  from  the.  crowd  of  hiftorians.  But,  in 
conformity  with  general  teftimony,  I  have  mentioned  her  nomination  of  the 
kiiig  of  Scotland  as  her  f<icce/or  $  yet  a  refpeclablc  eye  and  ear  witiiefs  tells 
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Hiftory  does  not  afford  a  more  (Inking  leflbn  on  the  un- 
fubftantiai  nature  of  human  greatnefs  tnan  in  the  clofe  of 
this  celebrated  reign.  Few  fovereigns  ever  fwayed  a  fcep- 
tre  with  more  dignity  than  Elizabeth :  few  have  enjoyed 
more  uniform,  profperity,  and  none  could  be  more  beloved  by 
their  people  ;  yet  this  great  princefs,  after  all  her  glory  and 
popularity,  lived  to  fall  into  negle&,  and  funk  to  the  grave 
beneath  the  prefTure  of  a  private  grief,  accompanied  by  cir- 
cumftances  of  diflrefs,  which  the  wretch  on  the  torture 
might  pity,  and  which  the  Have  who  expires  at  the  oar  does 
not  feel.  But  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  yields  other  leflbns. 
It  {hews  to  what  a  degree  of  wealth  and  confequence  a  na- 
tion may  be  raifed  in  a  few  years,  by  a  wife  and  vigorous  ad- 
mmiftration :  and  what  powerful  efforts  may  be  made  by  a 
brave  and  united  people,  in  repelling  or  annoying  an  enemy, 
how  fuperior  -foever  in  force. 

The  character  of  Elizabeth  herfclf  has  been  too  often 
drawn  to  admit  of  any  new  feature,  and  is  beft  delineated 
in  her  conduct.  To  all  the  perfonal  jealoufy,  the  coquetry, 
and  little  vanities  of  a  woman,  me  united  the  found  under- 
ftanding  and  firm  fpirit  of  a  man.  A  greater  {hare  of  fe- 
minine foftnefs  might  have  made  her  more  agreeable  as  a 
wife  or  a  miftrefs,  though  not  a  better  queen  j  but  a  lefs  in- 
fidious  policy  would  have  reflected  more  luftre  on  her  ad- 
miniftration,  and  a  lefs  rigid  frugality,  on  fome  occafions, 
would  have  given  more  fuccefs  to  her  arms.  But  as  me  w'as, 
and  as  {he  acted,  {he  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  greateft  fovereigns  that  ever  filled  a  throne,  and  may  per- 
haps be  conGdered  as  the  -mod  illuftrious  female  that  ever 
did  honour  to  humanity. 

us,  That  fhe  vra& ffecthleft  before  the  yuejlion  relative  to  faefuccejjion  \vzsfrg- 
fojed  by  the  privy  council.  He  candidly  adds,  however,  "  that  by  putting 
"  her  hand  to  her  head,  when  the  king  of  Scots  was  named  to  fucceed  her, 
"  tbcy  all  knew  he  ivas  f'je  tnanjbe  defircdjbould  reign  after  her."  {Memoirs  :f  f&e 
Life  of  Robert  Carey  Earl  of  Monmoutb,  written  by  himfclf,  p.  141.)  The  late 
John  ear  I  of  Corke,  editor  of  Carey's  Memoirs,  gives  a  kfs  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  this  fign  :  he  fuppofes  it  might  be  the  effect  oi"  pain.  Pref.  p.  x. 
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FEANCE,  from  the  Peace  of  VBRVINS,  in  1^98,  to  the  Death  of 
HENRY  IV.  in  1610,  with  fame  Account  of  the  Affairs 
Y,  under  RODOLPH  II. 


O  kingdom,  exempt  from  the  horrors  of  war,  could 
be  more  wretched  than  France,  at  the  peace  of  Ver-r 

„     vins.     The  crown   was   loaded  with  debts  and 
A.  D.  1598. 

penfions  j  the  country  barren  and  defolated  ;  the 

people  poor  and  miferable  ;  and  the  nobility,  from  a  long 
habit  of  rebellion,  rapine,  and  diforder,  had  loft  all  fenfe  of 
juftice,  allegiance,  or  legal  fubmiflion.  They  had  been  ac- 
cuftornrd  to  fet  at  naught  the  authority  of  the  prince,  to  in- 
vade the  ro;,  al  prerogative,  and  to  fport  with'  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people. 

Happily  France  was  favoured  with  a  king,  equally  able 
and  willing  to  remedy  all  thefe  evils.  Henry  IV.  to  a  fin- 
cere  regard  for  the  welfare  ,of  his  fubjecls,  added  a  found 
head  and  a  bold  heart.  His  fuperiority  in.  arms,  to  which  he 
had  been  habituated  from  his  moft  early  years,  gave  him 
great  fway  with  all  men  of  the  military  profeffion  ;  and  his 
magnanimity,  gallantry,  and  gaiety,  recommended  him 
to  the  nobility,  in  general;  while  his  known  vigour  and 
promptitude,  together  with  the  love  of  his  people,  curbed 
the  more  factious  fpirits,  or  enabled  him  to  cruih  them  be- 
fore their  defigns  were  ripe  for  execution. 

But  to  form  a  regular  plan  of  adminiftration,  andlo  pur- 
fue  it  with  fuccefs,  amid  fo  many  dangers  and  difficulties, 
required  more  than  the  \vifdom  of  one  head,  and  the  firm- 
nefs  of  one  heart.  Henry  flood  in  need  of  an  able  and  up- 
right minifter,  on  whom  he  might  ('.evolve  the  more  ordinary- 
cares  of  government,  and  with  whom  he  might  confult  on 
the  moft  important  -matters  of  flate.  Such  an  affiftant  he 
found  in  his  fervant,  the  marquis  de  Rofni,  whom  he  created 

duke 
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duke  of  Sully,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to  his  mea* 
lures. 

Sully  feemed  formed  to  be  the  minifter  of  Henry  IV. 
Equally  brave  in  the  field,  and  penetrating  in  the  cabinet, 
he  poflefTed  more  coolnefs  and  perfeverance  than  that  great 
.prince,  whofe  volatility  and  quicknefs  of  thought  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  attend  long  to  any  one  objedt  *.  Attached  to  his 
mafter's  perfon  by  friendfhip,  and  to  his  intereft  and  the 
public  good  by  principle,  he  employed  himfelf  with  the 
moft  indefatigable  induftry,  to  reftore  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  without  giving  umbrage  to  the  nobility,  or  trefpaffing 
on  the  rights  of  the  people.  His  firft  care  was  the  finances ; 
and  it  is  inconceivable  in  how  little  time  he  drew  the  moft 
exacl:  order  out  of  that  chaos,  in  which  they  had  been  in- 
volved by  his  predeceflbrs.  He  made  the  king  perfectly 
mafter  of  his  own  affairs  ;  digefting  the  whole  fyftem-cf  the 
finances  into  tables,  by  the  help  of  which  Henry  could  fee, 
almoft  at  a.  fingle  glance,  all  the  different  branches  of  his  re- 
venue and  expenditure.  He  levied  taxes  in  the  (horteft  and 
moft  frugal  manner  poflible  ;  for  he  held,  that  every  man  fo> 
employed  was  a  citizen  loft  to  the  public,  and  yet  main- 
tained by  the  public.  He  diminifhed  all  the  expences  of 
government  j  but,  at  the  fame  time,  paid  every  one  punc- 
tually, and  took  care  that  the  king  fhould  always  have  fuch 
referve,  as  not  to  be  obliged,  on  any  emergency,  either  to 
lay  new  impofitions  on  his  people,  or  to  make  ufe  of  credit*. 
By  thefe  prudent  meafures,  he  paid  in  the  fpace  of  five  year* 
all  the  debts  of  the  crown;  augmented  the  revenue  four 
million  of  livres,  and  had  four  millions  in-  rhe  treafury, 
though  he  had  confiderably  reduced  the  taxes 3. 

Sully's  attention,  however,  was  not  confined  merely  to  the 
finances.  He  had  the  moft  found  notions  of  policy  and 
legiflation ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  convert  them  into  prac- 
tice. "  If  I  had  a  principle  to  eftabiifh,"  fays  he,  "  it 

I.  Mezcray.  a.  Thuanus.  3.  Mem.  Je9«Hy,  torn.  iv. 

8  "  would 
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*c  would  be  this  ;  that  good  morals  and  good  laws  fire  rccipro- 
'*  cally  formed  by  each  other"  No  obfervation  can  be  more 
juft,  or  of  more  importance  to  fociety :  for  if  the  govern- 
ment neglect  the  manners,  a  relaxation  of  manners  will 
lead  to  a  neglect  of  lawsj  and  the  evil  will  go  on  al- 
ways increafing,  until  the  community  arrive  at  the  higheft 
degree  of  corruption,  when  it  muft  reform  or  go  to  ruin. 
<c  Hence,"  adds  Sully,  "  in  the  affairs  of  men,  the  excefs  of 
"  evil  is  always  the  fource  of  good  4."  In  confequence  of 
this  mode  of  thinking,  he  co-operated  warmly  with  the 
king's  wiflies,  in  reftoring  order  and  juftice  throughout  all 
parts  of  his  dominions,  and  in  getting  fuch  laws  enacted  as 
were  farther  neceflaryfor  that  purpofe. 

But  Sully's  maxims,  though  in  general  excellent,  were 
better  fuited  in  fome  refpects  to  a  poor  and  fmall  republic 
than  to  a  great  and  wealthy  monarchy.  Senfible  that  a 
fertile  country,  well  cultivated,  is  the  principal  fource  of 
the  happinefs  of  a  people,  and  the  moft  folid  foundation  of 
national  ^profperity,  he  gave  great  encouragement  to  agri- 
culture. But  the  aufterity  of  his  principles  made  him  an 
enemy  to  all  manufactures  connected  with  luxury,  although 
it  is  evident  that  a  profperous  people  will  poflefs  themfelves 
of  fuch  manufactures  ;  and  that,  if  they  cannot  fabricate 
them,  they  muft  be  purchafed  from  foreigners  with  the  pre- 
cious metals,  or  with  the  common  produce  of  the  foil, 
which  might  otherwife  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of 
ufeful  artizans.  ' 

Henry  himfelf,  whofe  ideas  were  more  liberal,  though 
generally  lefs  accurate  than  thofe  of  his  minifler,  had  jufter 
notions  of  this  matter.      He  accordingly  intro- 
duced the  culture  and  the  manufacture  of  lilk, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Sully :  and  the  fuccefs  was  an- 
fwerable  to  his  expectations.     Before  his  death,  he  had  the 
fatisfaction   to  fee  that  manufacture  not   only  fupply  the 

4.  Id.  Ibid. 

horn* 
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home  confumption,  but  bring  more  money  into  the  king- 
dom than  any  of  the  former  flaple  commodities 5. 

Henry  alfo  eftablifhed,  at  great  expence,  manufactures  of 
linen  and  tapeftry.  The  workmen  for  the  firft 
he  drew  from  the  United  Provinces ;  for  the  laft, 
from  the  Spanifli  Netherlands.  He  gave  high  wages  and 
good  fettlements  to  all  6.  Hence  his  fuccefs.  He  was  fen- 
fible,  that  induflrious  people  would  not  leave  their  native 
country  without  the  temptation  of  large  profit -,  and  that 
after  they  had  left  it,  and  become  rich,  they  would  be  in- 
clined to  return,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  company  of  their 
friends  and  fellow-citizens,  unlefs  fixed  by  fuch  advantages 
as  fhould  over-balance  that  defire.  In  order  to  facilitate 
commerce,  and  promote  the  conveniency  of  his  fubjefts,  he 
built  the  Pont-Neuf,  and  cut  the  canal  of  Briare,  which  joins 
the  Seine  and  Loire  ;  and  he  had  projected  the  jundHon  of 
the  two  feas,  when  a  period  was  put  to  his  life,  arid  with 
that  to  all  his  other  great  defigns. 

In  the  profecution  of  thefe  wife  and  falutary  meafures,- 
which  raifed  France  from  the  defolation  and  mifety,  in 
which  fhe  was  involved,  to  a  more  flourishing  condition  than 
fhe  had  ever  enjoyed,  Henry  met  with  a  variety  of  obftruc- 
tions,  proceeding  from  a  variety  of  caufes.  A  heart  too 
fufceptible  of  tender  imprefllons  was  continually  engaging 
him  in  new  amours,  deftru£Uve  at  once  of  his  domeftic 
peace  and  of  the  public  tranquillity  ;  and,  what  is  truly  ex- 
traordinary in  a  man  of  gallantry,  the  laft  attachment  ap- 
peared always  to  be  the  ftrongeit.  •  His  fenfibility,  inftead 
of  being  blunted,  feemed  only  to  become  keener  by  the 
change  of  objects.  Scarce  had  death  relieved  him  from  the 
importunities  of  Gabriel  d'Eftrees,  whom  he  had  created 
duchefs  of  Beaufort,  and  who  poflefled  fuch  an  abfolute  af- 


S-  Sir  G.  Carew's  Relation  of  tie  Slate  of  France  under  Henry 
*.'P.  Matthieu. 
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cendant  over  him,  that  he  feemed  refolved  to  marry  her 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  wifeft  counfellors — no  fooner 
was  he  extricated  from  this  embarraflment  than  he  gave  a 
promife  of  marriage  to  Henrietta  d'Entragues,  though  not 
yet  divorced  from  Margaret  of  Valois,  his  firft  queen,  \yhofe 
licentious  amours  had  difgufted  him,  though  perhaps  as  ex- 
cufeable  as  his  own.  That  artful  wanton  had  drawn  this 
promife  from  him,  before  (he  would  crown  his  wifhes.  He 
(hewed  the  obligation  to  Sully,  when  ready  to  be  delivered ; 
and  that  faithful  fervant,  tranfported  with  zeal  for  his  maf- 
tcr's  honour,  tore  it  in  pieces.  "  I  believe  you  are  turned,  a 
"  fool !"  faid  Henry.  "  I  know  it,"  replied  Sully  j  «  and 
"  wifti  I  were  the  only  fool  in  France  V* 

Sully  now  thought  himfelf  out  of  favour  for  ever  j  and 
remained  in  that  opinion,  when  the  king  furprifed  him,  by 
adding  to  his  former  employments  that  of  matter  of  the  ord- 
nance. The  fentence  of  divorce,  which  Henry  had  long 
been  foliciting  at  Rome,  was  procured  in  1599}  and  he 
married,  in  order  to  pleafe  his  fubjefts,  Mary  of  Medicis, 
niece  to  the  great-duke  of  Tufcany.  But  this  ilep  did  not 
put  an  cad  to  his  gallantries,  which  continued  to  embroil 
him  perpetually  either  with  the  queen  or  his  miflrefs, 
created  marchionefs  of  Verneuil.  And  Sully,  whofe  good 
offices  were  always  required  on  fuch  occafions,  often  found 
the  utmoft  difficulty  in  accommodating  thefe  amorous  quar- 
rels, which  greatly  agitated  the  mind  of  Henry 8. 

But  Henry's  moft  alarming  troubles  proceeded  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  of  Spain.  By  thefe  the  duke  of  Savoy 
was  encouraged  to  maintain  war  againft  him  ;  and,  after  that 
prince  was  humbled,  the  duke  of  Biron  was  drawn  into  a 

S 

7.  Mem.  de  Sully,  torn.  ii. 

S.  Ibid.  torn.  iv.  lib.  xxv.  It  was  a  fatirical  furvey  of  this  weak  fide  of 
Henry's  charader  which  indic^d  the  fage  Bayle  to  fay,  That  he  would  have 
equalled  thegre-itcft  hcfoes  of  antiquity,  if  he  had  been  early  dq  rived,  of  his 
virility. 

conrphacy, 
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ccrrfpiracy,  which  cod  him  his  head.     Other  confpiracies 

were  formed  through  the  fame  inftieation  :  the 

"  AD.  1608. 

queen  herfelf  was  induced  to  hold  a  fecret  cor- 

refpondence  with  Spain,  and  a  Spauifh  faction  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  king's  councils9. 

Thofe  continued  attempts  to  difturb  the  peace  of  his 
kingdom,  and  fap  the  foundation  of  his  throne,  made  Henry 
refolve  to  carry  into  execution  a  defign,  which  he  had  long 
meditated,  of  humbling  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  circum- 
fcribing  its  power  in  Italy  and  Germany.  While  he  was 
maturing  that  great  projeft,  a  difpute  concerning  the  fuccef- 
fion  to  the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Juliers  afforded  him  a 
pretext  for  taking  arms  :  and  this  circumftance  naturally 
leads  us  to  caft  an  eye  on  the  ftate  of  the  empire. 

We  have  already  brought  down  the  affairs  of  Germany  to 
the  death  of  Maximilian  II.  His  fon,  Rodolph  II.  who  in- 
herited, as  has  been  obferved  I0,  the  pacific  difpofition  of 
his  father,  fucceeded  him  on  the  imperial  throne  in  1576  ; 
and,  although  more  occupied  about  the  heavens  than  the 
earth  (being  devoted  both  toaflronomy  and  aftrology,  \vhich 
he  ftudied  under  the  famous  Tycho  Brahe),  the  empire 
during  his  long  reign  enjoyed  almofl  uninterrupted  tranquil- 
lity. The  equity  of  his  adminiilration  compenfated  for  its 
weaknefs.  The.  chief  disturbances  which  he  met  with  pro- 
ceeded from  his  brother  Matthias,  whom  we  have  feen  go- 
vernor of  the  United  Provinces.  The  Turks,  as  ufual,  had 
invaded  Hungary  ;  Matthias  had  been  fuccefsful  in  oppofing 
their  progrefs  j  and  a  peace  had  been  concluded,  in  1606, 
with  fultan  Achmet,  fuccefTor  of  Mahomet  ILL  The  Hun- 
garians thus  relieved,  became  jealous  of  their  religious  rights, 
conferred  their  crown  upon  Matthias,  their  deliverer,  who 
granted  them  full  liberty  of  confcience,  with  every  other  pri- 
vilege which  they  could  defire  ".  Matthias  afterward  be- 

9.  Dupkix.     Mezeray.  10.   Letter  LXVIII. 

II.  Heifs,  Hi/I,  de  CEmf.  liv.   iii    chap  vii. 

VOL.  III.  G  came, 
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came  mailer  of  Auftria  and  Moravia,  on  the  fame  condi- 
tions :  and  the  emperor  Rodolph,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war,  confirmed  to  him  thofe  ufurpations,  together 
with  the  fucceflion  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  where  the 
Lutheran  opinions  had- taken  deep  root 12. 

In  proportion  as  the  reformed  religion  gained  ground  in 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  proteftant  princes  of  the  empire 
became  defirous  of  fecuring  and  extending  their  privileges  ; 

and  their  demands  being  refufed,  they  entered 
A.  D.  1609.     .  IT- 

into  a  new  confederacy  called   the  Evangelical 

Union.  This  afiociation  was  oppofed  by  another,  formed 
to  protect  the  ancient  faith,  under  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
League.  The  fucceflion  to  the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Ju- 
liers,  roufed  to  arms  the  heads  of  the  two  parties,  who  may 
be  faid  to  have  {lumbered  fince  the  peace  of  Paflau. 

John  William,  duke  of  Cleves,  Juliers,  and  Berg,  having 
died  without  iffue,  feveral  competitors  arofe  for  the  fuc- 
ceflion, and  the  moft  powerful  prepared  to  fupport  their 
title  by  the  fword.  In  order  to  prevent  the  evils  which  muft 
have  been  occafioned  by  fach  violent  contefts,  as  well  as  to 
fupport  his  own  authority,  the  emperor  cited  all  the  claim- 
ants to  appear  before  him,  within  a  certain  term,  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  their  feveral  pretentious.  Meanwhile  he 
fequeflered  the  fiefs  in  difpute,  and  fent  his.coufm  Leopold, 
in  quality  of  governor,  to  take  poffeffion  cf  them,  and  to  rule 
them  in  his  name,  'till  the  right  of  inheritance  fhould  be 
fettled.  Alarmed  at  this  ftep,  John  Sigifmund,  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  duke  of  Neuberg,  two  of  the  compe- 
titors, united  againfl  the  emperor,  whom  they  fufpected  of 
interefted  views.  They  were  fupported  by  the  elector  Pa- 
latine, and  the  other  princes  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  as 
the  emperor  was  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  one  of  the  claim- 
ants, and  the  princes  of  the  Catholic  League  j  and  in  or- 

12.  Id.  ibid.     Barre,  Hijl.  f^llema^ne,  torn.  ix. 

der 
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der  to  be  a  match  for  their  enemies,  who  were  in  alliance 
with  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain,  they  applied  to  the 
king  of  France  l3. 

Henry,  as  has  as  been  obferved,  wanted  only  a  de- 
cent apology  for  breaking  openly  with  the  houfc  of  Auftria. 
That  apology  was  now  furniflied  him.  The  proteftant  en- 
voys found  him  well  difpofed  to  affift  them :  and  a  domef- 
tic  event  contributed  to  confirm  his  refolution.  The  king 
was  enamoured  of  the  princefs  of  Conde  I4.  Her  hufband, 
in  a  fit  of  jeaoufly,  carried  her  to  BruiTels.  The  archduke 
Albert  afforded  them  protection,  notwithstanding  a  meilage 
from  the  French  court,  demanding  their  return.  This  r.ew 
injury,  which  Henry  keenly  felt,  added  to  fo  many  others, 
inflamed  his  rage  againfl  the  houfe  of  Auftria  to  the  higheft 
pitch  ;  and  he  began  inftantly  to  put  in  motion  all  the 
wheels  of  that  vafl  machine,  which  he  had  been  conftru&ing 
for  many  years,  in  order  to  ere£l  a  balance  of  power  in 
Europe. 

Hiftorians  are  as  much  divided  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  Henry's  Grand  Dejign  (for  fo  it  is  commonly  called),  as 
they  are  agreed  about  its  object.  The  plan  of  a  chriftian 
commonwealth,  as  exhibited  in  Sully's  Memoirs,  by  di- 
viding Europe  into  fifteen  aflbchted  ftates,  feems  a  theory 

13.  Heifstt  Barre,  ubi  fup. 

14.  Henry's  paifion  for  that  lady,  of  the  family  of  Montmorency.  com- 
menced before  her  marriage ;  and  he  feems  only  to  have  connected  her  •with 
the  prince  of  Conde,  in  order  more  fecurtly  to  gratify  his  defires.    "  When 
"  I  firft  perceived,"  fays  Sully,  "  this  growing  inclination- in  Henry,  I  ufeJ 
"  my  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  the  progrefs-  of  it,  as  I  forcfaw  much 
"  greater  inconveniences  from  it  than  from  any  of  his  former  attachments. 
"  And  although  thefe  endcav.  urs  proved  ineffectual,  1  renewed  them  again, 
"  when  the  king  propofed  to  me  his  defign  of  marrying  Mademoifelle,  Mont- 
"  morency  to  the  prince  of  Ccnde ;  for  I  had  no  reafon  ro  expect  Henry 
"  would  exert,  in  fucH  circumflances,  that  generous  fclf-dc,::al  which  fonie 
"  lovers  have  ftewn  themfelves  capable  of,  when  they  hav:  taken  this  ns- 
"  thod,  to  iinpofe  upon  themfelves  the  necefHty  of  renouncing  the  cbjewfc 
"  cf  a  tender  affeftion."     Mem.  de  Sulii,  liv.  x:;vi. 

G  2  too 
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too  romantic  even  for  the  vifionary  brain  of  a  fpeculative 
politician.  Yet  it  is  not  impoffible  but  Henry  might,  at 
times,  amufe  his  imagination  with  fuch  a  fplendid  idea  :  the 
foundcfl.  minds  have  their  reveries,  but  he  never  could 
ferioufly  think  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  Perhaps  he 
made  ufe  of  it  only  as  a  gay  covering  to  his  real  purpofe 
of  pulling  down  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  and  of  making 
himfelfj  by  that  means,  the  arbiter  of  Chriilendom. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  fcheme  on  which 
Henry  valued  himfelf  fo  much,  and  from  which  he  exp'ecled 
fuch  extraordinary  confequencec,  his  avowed  resolution  now 
was,  to  give  law  to  the  German  branch  of  the  Auftrian  fa- 
mily, by  fupporting  the  Evangelical  Union.  His  prepara- 
tions were  vigorous,  and  his  negociations  fuccefsful.  The 
duke  of  Savoy,  his  old  enemy,  and  the  mod  politic  prince 
in  Europe,  readily  entered  into  his  views.  The  Italian 
powers  in  general  approved  of  his  defign,  and  the  Swifs  and 
the  Venetians  took  part  in  the  alliance.  He  himfelf  affem- 
bled  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men,  chiefly  old  troops  ; 
and  a  more  excellent  train  of  artillery  was  prepared  than  had 
ever  been  brought  into  the  field.  Sully  a  flu  red  him  there 
were  forty  millions  of  livres  in  the  treafury;  u  and,"  added 
he,  "  if  you  do  not  encreafe  your  army  beyond  forty  thou- 
"  fand,  I  will  fupply  you  with  money  fuflicient  for  the  fup- 
"  port  of  die  war,  without  laying  any  new  tax  upon  your 
"  people15." 

The  king  of  France  propofed  to  command  his  army  in 
perfon,  and  was  impatient  to  put  himfelf  at  its  head  ;  but 
the  queen,  appointed  regent  during  his  ab fence,  infilled  on 
being  folemnly  crowned  before  his  departure.  Henry,  if  we 
may  believe  the  duke  of  Sully,  was  more  difquieted  at  the 
thoughts  of  this  ceremony  than  by  any  thing  that  had  ever 
happened  to  him  in  his  life.  Fie  was  not  only  difpleafed 
with  the  delay  which  it  occafioned,  but,  it  is  faid,  to  have 

15.  Mint,  fc  Sulli,  Ijv.  xxvii. 

been 
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been  confciousof  an  in  ward  dread;  arifmg,  no  doubt,  from  the 
many  barbarous  attempts  which  had  been  made  upon  his  per- 
fon,  the  rumours  of  new  confpiracies,  and  the  opportunity 

which  a  crowd  afforded  of  putting  them  in  execu- 

6,  A.  D.  16,0. 

tion.     He  agreed,  however,   to  the  coronation, 

notwithftanding  thefe  apprehenfions,  and  even  to  be  prefent 
at  it.  On  that  occafion  he  efcaped  :  but  next  day,  his  coach 
being  obftructed  in  a  narrow  ftreet,  Ravaiilac,  a  blood- 
thirfty  bigot,  who  had  long  fought  fuch  an  opportunity, 
mounted  the  wheel  of  his  carriage,  and  ftabbed  him  to  the 
heart  with  a  knife,  over  the  duke  d'Efpernon's  (boulder,  and 
amidft  fix  more  of  his  courtiers.  The  affaffin,  like  fome 
others  of  that  age,  thought  he  had  done  an  acceptable  fer- 
vic  e  to  God  in  committing  murder;  efpecial'y  as  the  king 
was  going  to  aflift  the  Proteftants,  and  confequently  was  ftiil 
a  heretic  in  his  heart.  He  accordingly  did  not  ofFcir  to  make 
his  efcape,  and  fecmed  much  furprifed  at  the  deteftation  in 
which  his  crime  was  held  l6.  He  perfifted  to  the  Jaft,  that 
it  was  entirely  his  own  act,  and  that  he  had  no  accomplice. 

Thus  periihed  Henry  IV.  one  of  the  ableft  and  bed  prin- 
ces that  ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of  France.  A  more  me- 
lancholy reflection  cannot  enter  the  human  mind  than  is  fug- 
geiled  by  his  untimely  fall ;  that  a  wretch  unworthy  of  exift- 
ence,  and  incapable  of  one  meritorious  a£Hon,  mould  be  able 
to  obflrucl  the  mod  illuftrious  enterprifes,  and  to  terminate 
a  life  neceflary  to  the  welfare  of  millions  ! — Henry's  chief 
v.-enkr.efs  was  his  inordinate  paflion  for  wom^n,  which  led 
him  into  many  irregularities.  But  even  that  was  rather  a 
bk-mifli  in  his  private,  than  in  his  public  character.  Though 
no  man  was  mere  a  lever,  he  was  always  a  king.  He  never 
furTered  his  millrefles  to  direct  his  councils,  or  to  influence 
him  in  the  choice  of  his  fervants.  But  his  libertine  exam- 
ple had  unavoidably  a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  manners  of 
the  nation.  'It  produced  a  licentious  gallantry  that  infected 

16.  Id.  ibid.    Perefixe.     Matthiei .     L'Eti  i!c. 
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all  orders  of  men,  and  which  his  heroic  qualities  only  could 
have  counteracted,  or  prevented  from  degenerating  into  the 
mod  enervating  fenfuality  I7.  It  was  productive,  however,, 
of  confequeuces  abundantly  fatal.  Four  thoufand  French 
gentlemen  are  faid  to  have  been  killed  in  fingle  combats,, 
chiefly  arifing  from  amorous  quarrels,  during  the  firft  eigh- 
teen years  of  Henry's  reign  iS.  t(  Having  been  long  habi- 
"  tuated  to  the  fight  of  blood,  and  prodigal  of  his  own,'*- 
fays  Sully,  "  he  coiUd  never  be  prevailed  upon,  ftviftly  to 
"  enforce  the  laws  agninfl  duelling19."- 


L    E    T    T  .E    R      LXXIV. 

A  ceneral  F~ieic  of  the  Continent  of  EUROPE,  from    the 
nation  cf  HENRY  IV.  to  the  Treaty  of  PRAGUE,  in  1635. 

'~]pHE  greater  part  of  the  European  continent,  during  the 
period  that  followed  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  was  a 
fcene  of  anarchy,  rebellion,  and  bloodfhed.  Germany  con- 
tinue;! for  many  years  involved  in  thofe  difputes,  which  he. 
was  preparing  to  fettle.  Religious  controverfies,  which  ge- 
nerally mingle  themfelves  with  civil  affairs,  djitracled  the 
United  Provinces,  and  robbed  them  of  the  fweets  of  that 
liberty,  which  they  had  fo  gallantly  earned  by  their  valour 
and  perfeverance.  And  France,  under  the  minority  of 
Lev/is  XIII.  and  the  weak  regency  of  his  mother,  Mary  of 
Medicis,  returned  to  that  flate  of  diforder  and  wretchednefs, 
out  of  which  it  had  been  raifed  by  the  mikf  and  equitable, 
but  vigorous  government  of  Henry  the  Great. 

The  tranfa£Hons  of  this  turbulent  period,  to  the  peace  of 
.Weftphaiia,  when  the  harmony  of  the  empire  was  eftablifh- 
ed,  and  tranquillity,  in  fome  meafure,  reftored  to  Europe,  I 

propofe 
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propofe  to  comprehend  in  two  extenfive  {ketches;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  confufion,  as  well  as  to  preferve  the  general 
effect,  I  {hall  be  {paring  in  particulars.  The  confideration 
of  the  affairs  of  England,  from  the  accefiion  of  the  houfe 
of  Stuart  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  monarchy,  with  the  grand 
flruggle  between  the  king  and  parliament,  and  the  narration 
of  the  complicated  tranfadlions  on  the  continent  during  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  whofe  ambition  gave  birth  to  a  feries 
of  wars,  intrigues,  and  negociations,  unequalled  in  ,the  hif- 
ftory  of  mankind,  I  {hall  defer  till  fome  future  occafion,  when 
you  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  digeded  the  materials  already 
before  you ;  obfevving,  in  the  mean  time,  that  foon  after  the 
peace  of  Weftphalia,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  fubfequent  treaties,  fociety  aimed  every  where 
affumed  its  prefent  form.  I  mud  begin  with  a  view  of  the 
troubles  of  Germany. 

The  two  great  confedracies,  didinguiflied  by  the  names 
of  the  Cathoiic  League  and  Evangelical  Union,  which  had 
threatened  the  empire  with  a  furious  civil  war,  appeared  to 
be  diiTolved  with  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  But  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  and  the  duke  of  Neuburg,  dill  maintained 
their  claim  to  the  fucceflion  of  Cleves  and  Juliers ;  and  being 
aflided  by  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  and  fome  French 
troops,  under  the  marefchal  de  la  Chatre,  they  expelled  Leo- 
pold, the  fequedrator,  and  took  poffeffion  by  force  of  arms. 
They  afterwards,  however,  difagreed  between  themfelves, 
but  were  again  reconciled  from  a  fenfe  of  mutual  intered. 
In  this  petty  quarrel  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces  intered- 
ed  themfelves,  and  the  two  greated  generals  in  Europe  were 
once  more  oppofed  to  each  other  j  Spinola  on  the  part  of 
the  duke  of  Neuburg,  who  had  renounced  Lutheranifm  in, 
order  to  procure  the  protection  of  the  Catholic  king,  and 
Maurice  on  the  fide  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  in- 
troduced Calvinifm  into  his  dominions,  more  drongly  to  at- 
tach the  Dutch  to  his'caufe  1, 

J.  Merw.  Gallo  Belg.  totyi.  x.  lib.  iii. 

G  4  Mean- 
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Meantime  Rodolph  II.  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  hia 

brother  Matthias.  The  proteftants,  to  whom  the 
A.  D.  1612. 

archduke  had  been  very  indulgent,  in  order  to  ao 

complifh  his  ambitous  views,  no  fooner  faw  him  feated  on 
the  imperial  throne,  than  they  plied  him  with  memorials, 
requiring  an  extenfion  of  their  privileges,  while  the  Catholics 
petitioned  for  new  reftriclions  ;  and  to  complete  his  confu- 
fion,  the  Turks  entered  Tranfilvania.  But  the  extent  of 
the  Ottoman  dominions,  which  had  fo  long  given  alarm  to 
Chriftendom,  on  this,  as  well  as  on  former  occafions,  proved 
its  fafety.  The  young  and  ambitious  Achmet,  who  hoped 
to  fignalize  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  the  conqueft  of 
Hungary,  was  obliged  to  recall  his  forces  from  that  quarter, 
to  protect  the  eaftern  frontier  of  his  empire  ;  and  Matthias 

obtained,  without  ftriking  a  blow,  a  peace  as  acU 
A.  D.  1615-  ,  L  ,  , 

vantageous  as  he  could  nave  expected,  after  the 

mod  fuccefsful  war.  He  ftipulated  for  the  restitution  of 
Agria,  Peft,  Buda,  and  every  other  place  held  by  the  Turks 
in  Hungary  z. 

Matthias  was  now  refolved  to  pull  off  the  rnafk,  which 
he  had  fo  long  worn  on  purpofe  to  deceive  the  Proteftants, 
and  to  convince  them  that  he  was  their  mafter.  Meanwhile, 
finding  himfelf  advancing  in  years,  and  declining  in  health, 
he  procured,  in  qrder  to  flrengthen  his  authority,  his  coufin 
Ferdinand  de  Gratz,  duke  of  Stiria,  whom  he  intended  as 
his  fucceflbr  in  the  empire,  to  be  elected  king  of  Bohemia, 

and  acknowledged  in  Hungary,  neither  himfelf 
A.  D.  1617.  iv-  -L--J  Ji 

nor  his  brothers  having  any  children  :  and  he  en- 
gaged the  Spaniih  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  to  re- 
nounce all  pretenfions  which  it  could  poffibly  have  to  thofe 
crowns3.' 

This  family  compact  alarmed  the  Evangelical  Union,  and 

occafioned  a  revolt  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bo- 
A.  D.  1618.  ,  .  „ 

hemians.     The  malecontents  in  Hungary  were 

foon  appeafed  ;  but  the  Bohemian  proteftants,  whofe  pri- 
2.  Heifs,  iiv.  iii.  chap,  viii,  3-  Annul  de  /'.£«/.  torn  ii. 
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vileges  had  been  invaded,  obftinately  continued  in  arms,  and 
were  joined  by  thofe  of  Silefia,  Moravia,  and  Upper  Auftria. 
The  confederates  were  Leaded  by  count  de  la  Tour,  a  man 
of  abilities,  and  fupported  by  an  army  of  German  proteftants, 
under  the  famous  count  Mansfeldr,  natural  fon  of  theFlem- 
ifh  general  of  that  name,  who  was  for  a  time  governor  of 
the  Spanifh  Netherlands. — Thus  was  kindled  a  furious  civil 
war,  which  defolated  Germany  during  thirty  years,  interell- 
ed  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  was  not  finally  extingui(h- 
ed  until  the  peace  of  Weftphaliiu 

Amid  thefe  diforders  died  the  emperor  Matthias,  without 

being  able  to  furefee  the  event  of  the  ftrugele, 

A.  D.  1619. 
or  who  fhould  be  his  fuccefibr.     The  imperial 

dignity,  however,  went  according  to  his  deftination.  Fer- 
dinand de  Gratz  was  raifed  to  the  vacant  throne,  notwith- 
flanding  the  oppofition  of  the  cleclcr  Palatine  and  theftates 
of  Bohemia  ;  and  with  a  lefs  tyrannical  difpofition,  he  would 
have  been  worthy  that  high  ftation. 

The  election  of,  Ferdinand  II.  inflead  of  intimidating  the 
Bohemians,  roufed  them  to  more  vigorous  meafures.  They 
formaJly  depcfed  him,  and  chofe  Frederic  V.  elector  Pala- 
tine, for  their  king.  Frederic,  feduced  by  his  flatterers,  un- 
wifely  accepted  of  the  crown,  notwithftanding  the  rernon- 
ftrances  of  James  I.  of  England,  his  father-in-law,  who  u(ed 
all  his  influence  in  perfuading  him  to  reject  it,  and  protefted 
that  he  would  give  him  no  affiftance  in  fuch  a  ram  under- 
taking. 

This  meafure  confirmed  the  quarrel  between  Ferdinand  - 
and  the  Bohemians.  Frederic  was  leconded  by  a  1  the  Pro- 
teftant  princes,  except  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  (till  ad- 
hered to  the  emperor,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  ir.veflitu-;s 
of  Cleves  aad  Juliers.  Bethlem  Gab'.tr,  vaivode  of  Tran- 
filvania,  alfo  declared  in  favour  of  the  Palatine  j  entered 
Hungary,  made  himfelf  matter  of  many  places,  and  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  Proteflants  of  that  country  4. 

4.  Barre,  Hif..  fAhmagm.  torr.  ;x. 

Frederic 
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Frederic  was  farther  fupported  by  two  thoufand  four 
hundred  Englifli  volunteers,  whom  James  permitted  to  em- 
bark in  a  caufe  of  which  he  difapproved  •,  and  by  a  body  of 
eight  thoufand  men,  under  prince  Henry  of  NafTau,  from 
the  United  Provinces.  But  Ferdinand,  aflifted  by  the  Ca- 
tholic princes  of  the  empire,  by  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the 
archduke  Albert,  was  more  than  a  match  for  his  enemies. 
Spinola  kd  twenty-five  thoufand  veterans  from  the  Low 
Countries,  and  plundered  the  Palatinate,  in  defiance  of  the 
Englifli  and  Dutch  ;  while  Frederic  himfelf,  unable  to  pro- 
tect his  new  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  was  totally 
A.  D.  16  o.  11. 

routed,    near  Prague,    by  the    imperial   general 

Buquoy,  and  his  own  Catholic  kinfman,  the  duke  of  Ba- 
varia 5. 

The  Palatine  and  his  adherents  were  now  put  to  the  ban 
of  the  empire ;  and  the  Bohemian  rebels  being 
reduced,  an  army  was  difpatched  under  Buquoy 
into  Hungary  again il  Bethlem  Gabor,  who  confented  to  re- 
fign  his  title  to  that  crown,  on  obtaining  conditions  other- 
wife  advantageous,  in  the  mean  time  the  conqueit  of  the 
Palatinate  was  finifhed  by  the  Imperiaiifts  under  count  Tilly. 
Frederic  was  degraded  from  his  elecloi  al  dignity,  which  was 
conferred  on  the  duke  of  Bavaria  ;  and  his  dominions  wei'e 
bellowed  by  Ferdinand,  "  in  the  fuilnefs  of  hjs  power," 
Upon  thofe  who,  had  helped  to  fubdue  them  6. 

While  the  houfe  of  Auflria  was  thus  extending  its  autho- 
rity in  Germany,  a  project,  no  lefs  ambitious  than  bloody, 
was  concerted  for  rendering  the  Spanifh  branch  of  that  fa- 
mily abfolute  in  Italy.  The.  duke  d'Offuna,  viceroy  of  Na- 
ples, the  marquis  de  Villa  Franca,  governor  of  Milan,  and 
the  marquis  of  Bedomar,  the  Spanifh  ambaflador  at  Venice, 
confpired  to  fubjeft  the  Venetians,  and  with  them  the  reft 
pf  the  Italian  ftates,  under  the  dominion  of  their  matter. 
For  this  purpofe  they  had  formed  a  horrid  plot,  which  wou!4 

5.  Hcifs,  liv.  iii.  chap.  ix.  6.  Barre,  torn.  5x. 
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infallibly  nave  put  them  in  pofiefiion  of  Venice.  That  city 
was  to  have  been  fet  on  fire  in  different  parts,  by  a  band  of 
ruffians  already  lodged  within  its  walls  j  while  a  body  of 
troops,  fent  frpm  Milan,  fhould  attack  it  on  one  fide,  and 
fome  armed  veflels  from  Naples  on  the  other.  But  this  atro- 
cious defign  was  difcovered  by  the  vigilance  of  the  fenate  in 
j  6 1 8,  when  it  was  almoft  ripe  for  execution.  The  greater 
part  of  the  confpirators  were  privately  drowned  ;  and  Bedo- 
rnar,  who  had  violated  the  law  of  nations,  being  fecretly 
conduced  out  of  the  city,  was  glad  to  make  his  efcape  7. 

Another  project  was  formed  in  1620,  for  extending  the 
jSpanim  dominions  in  Italy,  by  the  duke  of  Feria,  who  had 
fucceeded  the  marquis  de  Villa  Franca  in  the  government  of 
Milan.  He  encouraged  the  popim  inhabitants  of  the  Valte-- 
Jine  to  revolt  from  the  Grifons :  and  the  king  of  Spain,  as 
proteSor  of  the  Catholic  faith,  fupported  them  in  their  rebelt 
jion.  The  fituation  of  the  Valteline  rendered  it  of  infinite 
importance,  as  it  facilitated  the  correfpondence  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Auitria,  Ihut  the  Swifs  out  of 
Italy,  kept  the  Venetians  in  awe,  and  was  a  bridle  on  all  the 
Italian  dates  8. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  ambitious  fchemes  (to  which  of  him- 
felf  he  was  little  inclined)  died  Philip  III.  Philip  IV.  his 
fon  and  fucceflpr,  was  a  prince  of  a  more  enterprifing  dif- 
pofition ;  and  the  abilities  of  Olivares,  the  new  minifter, 
were  infinitely  fuperior  to  thof®  of  the  duke  of  Lerma,  who 
had  directed  the  meafures  of  government  during,  the  greater 
part  of  the  former  reign.  The  ambition  of  Olivares  was 
yet  more  lofty  than  his  capacity.  He  made  his  matter  aflume 
the  farname  of  Great,  as  foon  as  [he  afcended  the  throne, 
and  thought  himfelf  bound  to  juflify  the  appellation.  He 
hoped  to  raife  the  houfe  of  Auitria  to  that  abfolute  dominion 
in  Europe,  for  which  it  had  been  fo  long  ftruggling.  In 
profecution  of  this  bold  plan,  he  refolved  to  maintain  the 

7.  Abbe  St.  Real     Batt.  Narr,  Hijl.  della  Republics  J'tneia. 

8 .  Batt.  Naui,  ubi  fup. 
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clofeft  alliance  with  the  emperor  ;  to  make  him  defpotic  in 
Germany ;  to  keep  poffcffion  of  the  Valteline  ;  to  humble 
s  the  Italian  powers,  and  reduce  the  United  Provinces  to  fub- 
jection,  the  truce  being  now  expired  °. 

Nor  was  this  project  fo  chimerical  as  it  may  at  firft  fight 
appear.  The  emperor  had  already  crufhed  the  force  of  the 
proteftant  league  ;  France  was  diftracted  by  civil  wars, 
and  England  was  amuied  by  a  marriage  treaty,  between  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  the  infanta,  which,  more  than  every 
other  confideration,  actually  prevented  James  from  taking 
any  material  ftep  in  favour  of  the  Palatine,  till  he  was  ftript 
of  his  dominions.  But  France,  notwithftanding  her  intef- 
tine  commotions,  was  not  loft  to  ail  fenfe  of  danger  from 
abroad  ;  and  the  match  with  the  infanta  being  broken  off, 
by  a  quarrel  between  Buckingham,  the  Engiifh  minifter,  an4 

Oiivares,  the  Snanjfh  minifter,  an  alliance  was 
A.  D.  1624. 

entered  into   between   r*  ranee  and  England,  in 

conjunction  with  the  United  Provinces,  for  reftraining  the 
ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  j  and  recovering  the  Pala- 
tine I0. — The  affairs  of  Holland  now  demand  our  attention. 
After  the  truce  in  1609,  the  United  Provinces,  as  I  have 
already  noticed,  became  a  prey  to  religious  diffenfions.  Gomar 
and  Arminius,  two  profefibrs  at  Leyden,  differed  on  fome  ab- 
ftra&  points  in  theology,  and  their  opinions  divided  the  repub- 
lic. Gomar  maintained,  in  all  their  aufterity,  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin  in  regard  to  grace  and  predeftination  ;  Arminius 
endeavoured  to  foftcn  them.  The  Gorr.arifts,  who  compofed 
the  body  of  the  people,  ever  carried  toward  enthufiafm,  were 
headed  by  prince  Maurice ;  the  Arminians,  by  the  penfion- 
ary  Barneveldt,  a  firm  patriot,  who  had  been  chiefly  inftru- 
mental  in  negociating  the  late  truce,  in  oppofition  to  the 
houfe  of  Orange.  The  Arminian  principles  were  defended 
by  Grotius,  Voffius,  and  the  learned  in  general.  Bat  prince 
Maurice  and  the  Gomarifts  at  laft  prevailed.  The  Arminian 
preachers  were  bammed,  and  Barneveldt  was  brought  to  the 

9.  Aqtcdeles  du  Condc  Due  iT QKvartt.  10.  Rufhwcrth.  Clarendon. 
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block  in  1619,  for  <{  vexing  the  church  of  God!"  as  his 
fentcnce  imported,  at  the  age  of  feventy,  and  after  he  had 
ferved  the  republic  forty  years  in  the  cabinet,  with  as  much 
fuccefs  as  Maurice  had  in  the  field.  He  was  a  man  of  emi- 
nent abilities  and  incorruptible  integrity,  and  had  efpoufed 
the  caufe  of  the  Arminians  chiefly  from  a  perfuafion,  that 
Maurice  meant  to  make  ufe  of  his  popularity  with  the  Go- 
marifts,  and  of  their  hatred  of  the  other  fe£t,  in  order  to 
enflave  that  people  whom  he  had  foglorioufly  protected  from 
the  tyranny  of  Spain11. 

This  opinion  appears  to  have  been  well  founded  :  for 
Maurice,  during  thofe  religious  commotions,  frequently  vio- 
lated the  rights  of  the  republic  ;  and  fo  vigorous  an  oppofition 
only  could  have  prevented  him  from  overturning  its  liberties. 
The  ardour  of  ambition  at  once  withered  his  well-earned 
laurels  and  difappointed  itfelf.  The  death  of  Barneveldt 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They  faw  their  danger,  and 
the  iniquity  of  the  fentence,  notwithftanding  their  religious 
prejudices.  Maurice  was  detefted  as  a  tyrant,  at  the  very 
time  that  he  hoped  to  be  received  as  a  fovereign.  The  de- 
liverer of  his  country,  when  he  went  abroad,  was  faluted 
with  groans  and  murmurs  j  and,  as  he  paused,  the  name  of 
Barneveldt  founded  in  his  ears  from  every  (Ireet l2. 

But  amid  all  their  civil  and  religious  diflenfions,  the  Dutch 
were  extending  their  commerce  and  their  conquefts  in  both 
extremities  of  the  globe.  The  city  of  Batavia  was  founded, 
and  the  plan  of  an  empire  laid  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  infinitely 
fuperior  in  wealth,  power,  and  grandeur,  to  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. They  had  already  cad  their  eyes  on  Brafil,  which 
they  conquered  foon  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  and 
they  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  European  fet- 
tlements  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  profpe£t  of  hoftiihics 
with  their  ancient  matters  compofcd  their  domeftic  animofi- 
ties.  They  laid  afide  their  jcaloufy  of  Maurice,  as  he  feem- 

ii.  Grotias.     Le  Clcrc,  iz.  Ibid. 
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ed  to  do  his  ambitious  views.  Every  one  was  more  zealous 
than  another  to  oppofe  and  to  annoy  the  common  enemy  ; 
and  Spinola  was  obliged,  by  his  old  antagonift,  to  relinquifh 
the  fiege  of  Bergen-op-zoom,  in  1622,  after  having  lofl  ten 
thoufand  of  his  beft  troops  in  the  enterprize  I3. 

In  France,  during  this  period,  both  civil  and  religious  dif- 
putes  were  carried  much  higher  than  in  Holland.  Lewis 
XIII.  being  only  nine  years  of  age,  in  1610,  when  his  father 
Henry  IV.  was  murdered,  Mary  of  Medicis,  the  queen- 
mother,  was  chofen  regent.  New  councils  were  immediately 
adopted,  and  the  fage  maxims  of  Sully  defpifed.  He,  there- 
fore, refigned  his  employments  and  retired  from  court.  The 
regent  was  entirely  guided  by  her  Italian  favourites,  Concini 
and  his  wife  Galligai.  By  them,  in  concert  with  the  pope 
and  the  duke  of  Florence,  was  negociated,  in  1612,  an 
union  between  France  and  Spain,  by  means  of  a  double 
marriage ;  of  Lewis  XIII.  with  Anne  of  Auftria,  the  eldefl 
infanta  j  and  of  Elizabeth  the  king's  filler,  with  the  prince 
of  Afturias,  afterwards  Pnilip  IV.  The  diflblution  of  the 
alliances  formed  under  the  late  reign,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Proteftants,  were  al'fo  among  the  projects  of  Mary's  Italian 
miniilers  I4. 

The  nobility,  diffatisfied  with  the  meafures  of  the  court, 
and  with  the  favour  {hewn  to  foreigners,  entered  into  cabals ; 
they  revolted  in  1613 ;  and  the  treafures  collected  by  Hen- 
ry IV.-  in  order  to  humble  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  were  em- 
ployed by  a  weak  adminiilration,  to  appeafe  thofe  factious  - 
leaders.  The  prince  of  Conde,  who  had  headed  the  for- 
mer faction,  revolted  anew  in  1615.  He  and  his  adherents 
were  again  gratified,  at  the  expence  of  the  public  ;  and  frefh 
intrigues  being  fufpe6tecl,  he  was  fent  to  the  Baftile  I5. 

The  imprifonment  of  the  prince  of  Conde  alarmed  many 
of  the  nobles,  who  retired  fr6m  court,  and  prepared  for 
their  defence ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  hoftilities.  Mean- 

rj,  Ncuvillc,  ////?  (felbU. ir.Ji.         14.  Dupleix.     Mezeray        i-.  Ibid. 
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tir&e  Concini,  who  frill  maintained  his  influence,  received  a 
blow  from  a  quarter  whence  he  little  expected  it.  Albert 
Luines,  \vho  had  originally  recommended  himfelf  to  the 
young  king's  favour  by  rearing  and  training  birds  for  his 
amufement,  found  means  to  make  him  jealous  of  his  autho- 
rity. He  dwelt  on  the  ambition  of  the  queen-mother,  and 
the  mal-adminiilration  of  her  foreign  favourites,  to  whom 
the  moft  important  affairs  of  (late  were  committed,  and 
whofe-  infolence,  he  affirmed,  had  occafioned  all  the  difla- 
tisfactions  among  the  great l6. 

Lewis,  ftruck  with  the  picture  fet  before  him,  and  defir- 
ous  of  feizing  the  reins  of  government,  immediately  ordered 
Concini  to  be  arrefted  ;  and  Vitri,  captain  of  the  guards,  to 
whom  that  fervice  was  intrufted,  executed  it,  in  1617,  en- 
tirely to  the  with  of  Luines.  Concini  was  fhot,  under  pre- 
tence of  refiftance.  The  fentence  of  treafon  was  pafled  on 
his  memory  ;  and  Galligai,  his  widow,  being  accufed  of 
forcery  and  magic,  was  condemned  by  the  parliament  to 
fufFer  death,  for  treafon  divine  and  human.  When  aflced 
what  fpell  {he  had  made  ufe  of  to  fafcinate  the  queen-mother, 
fhe  magnanimoufly  replied,  "  that  afcendant  which  a  fupe- 
"  rior  mind  has  over  a  feeble  fpirit !"  The  regent's  guards 
were  inftantly  removed,  and  the  king's  placed  in  their  {lead. 
She  was  confined  for  a  time  to  her  apartment,  and  after- 
ward exiled  to  Blois  1?. 

That  indignation  which  Concini  and  his  wife  had  excif.ec!, 
was  fuddenly  transferred  to  Luines,  enriched  by  their  im- 
menfe  fpoils,  and  who  engrofied  in  a  fti:l  higher  degree  the 
royal  favour.  His  avarice  and  ambition  knew  no  bounds. 
From  a  page  and  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  he  became, 
in  rapid  fucceflion,  a  marcfchalj  d>.ke,  and  peer  of  France ; 
conftable,  and  keeper  of  the  feals.  Meanwhile  a  confpiracy 
was  formed  for  the  releafe  of  the  queen-mother,  and  carried 

16.  Mem.  da  Affair*  dcs  France,  dcpuis  1610,  jufqu'en  1620.  Mezeray, 
Jftf.  du  Mere  etdefils.  I;.  Id.  ibid, 

into 
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into  execution  by  the  duke  cl'Efpernon,  whofe  power  had 
firft  exalted  her  to  the  regency.  The  court,  for  a  time, 
talked  loudly  of  violent  meafures  :  but  it  was  judged  proper, 
in  1619,  to  conclude  a  treaty  advantageous  to  the  malcon- 
tents, and  avQid  proceeding  to  extremities.  This  lenity  en- 
couraged the  queen-mother  to  enter  into  frefh  cabals  ;  and  a 
new  treaty  was  agreed  to  by  the  court,  no  lefs  indulgent  than 
the  former  l8. 

Thefe  cabals  in  oppofition  to  the  court  were  chiefly  con- 
dueled  by  Richelieu,  bifhop  of  Lu9on.  He  had  rifen  to  no- 
tice through  the  influence  of  Galligai :  he  had  been  dif- 
gvaced  with  Mary  of  Medicis,  the  queen-mother,  and  with 
her  he  returned  into  favour,  as  well  as  confequence.  At  her 
folicitation,  he  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat,  a  feat  in  the  coun- 
cil, and  foon  after  a  fhare  in  the  adminiilration 19.  But 
hypocrify  was  neceffary  to  conceal,  for  a  feafon,  from  envy 
and  jealoufy,  thofe  tranfcendeat  abilities  which  were  one 
day  to  aftonifli  Europe. 

In  the  meantime  a  new  civil  war  was  kindled,  more  vio- 
lent than  any  of  the  former.  Lewis  XIII.  having  united  by 
a  folemn  edict,  the  principality  of  Beam,  the  hereditary 
eftate  of  the  family,  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  1620,  at- 
tempted to  re-eftablifh  the  Catholic  religion  in  that  province, 
where  there  were  no  Catholics  20,  and  to  reftore  to  the  clergy 
the  church  lands,  contrary  to  the  ftipulations  of  Henry  IV. 
The  Hugonots,  alarmed  at  the  impending  danger,  af- 
fembled  at  Rochelle,  in  contempt  of  the  king's  prohibition  : 
and  concluding,  that  their  final  deftru£Hon  was  refolved  up- 
on, they  determined  to  throw  off  the  royal  "authority,  and 
eftablifh  a  republic,  after  the  example  of  the  Proteflants  in 
the  Low  Countries,  for  the  protection  of  their  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberties.  Rochelle  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the  new 
commonwealth,  which  would  have  formed  a  feparate  ftate 
within  the  kingdom  of  France  2I. 

l8.  Mezeray,  ubi  fup.     Vie  du  Due  d'Effernort.  19.  Aubcri, 

ffij}.  du  Card.  Rkb.  2O.  Dupkix.  Kiji.  Louis  XIII.  21.  Id.  ibid. 
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The  conftable  Luines,  equally  ignorant  and  prefumptuous, 
imagining  he  could  fubdue  this  formidable  party,  had  imme- 
diately recourfe  to  arms.  Nor  was  intrigue  neglected.  After 
feducing  by  bribes  and  promifes,  feveral  of  the  Proteilant 
leaders,  among  whom  was  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  redu- 
cing fome  inconfiderable  places,  the  king  and  Luines  laid 
fiege  to  Montauban  in  1621.  The  royal  army  confifted  of 
twenty-five  thoufand  men,  animated  by  the  prefence  of  their 
fovereign ;  but  the  place  was  fo  gallantly  defended  by  the 
marquis  de  la  Force,  that  Lewis  and  his  favourite,  in  fpite 
of/their  moft  vigorous  efforts,  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
enterprize.  Luines  died  foon  after  this  fhameful  expedition  9 
and  the  brave  and  ambitious  Lefdiguiers,  who  had  a-lready 
deferred  the  Hugonots,  on  folemnly  renouncing  Calvinifm, 
was  honoured  with  the  conftable's  fwdrd  22» 

The  lofs  which  theProteftant  caufe  fu  ftained  bytheapoftacy 
of  Lefdiguieres,  and  the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon 
was  made  up  by  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Rohan 
and  his  brother  Soubife ;  men  not  inferior  (efpecially  the 
duke)  either  in  Civil  or  military  talents^  to  any  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  Soubife  however  was  defeated  by  the  king 
in  perfon,  who  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour. 
But  the  duke  ftill  kept  the  field  9  and  Lewis  having  laid  fiege 
to  Montpelier,  which  defended  itfelf  as  gallantly  as  Montau- 
ban, peace  was  concluded  with  the  Hugonots,  in  1622,  to 
prevent  a  fecond  difgrace.  They  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes ;  and  the  duke  of  Rohan,  who  negoci- 
ated  the  treaty,  was  gratified  to  the  utmoil  of  his  wifn2*. 

The  French  councils  now  began  to  aflume  more  vigour. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  no  fooner  got  a  mare  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  which  in  a  mort  time  he  entirely  governed,  than,  turn- 
ing his  eyes  on  the  ftate  of  Europe,  he  formed  three  mighty 
projects  9  to  fubdue  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  French  nobi- 
lity, to  reduce  the  rebellious  Hugcncts,  and  to  curb  the  en- 

•22.   Hi/I,  du  Connttaltli  dt  Lefdig.  23.   L£tm,  dit  Due  dt  R'jban. 

VOL.  III.  II  croach- 
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croaching  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  But  in  order  to 
carry  thefe  great  defigns  into  execution,  it  was  neceflary'to  pre- 
ferve  peace  with  England.  This  Richelieu  perceived,  and 
accordingly  negociated,  in  fpite  of  the  courts  of  Rome  and 
Madrid,  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Charles  prince  of 
Wales,  and  Henrietta  of  France,  filter  of  Lewis  XIII.  He 
alfo  negociated  between  the  two  crowns,  in  conjunction  with 
the  United  Provinces,  that  alliance  which  I  have  already  no- 
ticed, and  which  brought  on  hoftilities  with  Spain. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  negociations,  a  body  of  fix  thou- 
fand  men  was  levied  in  England,  and  fent  over  to  Holland, 
commanded  by  four  young  noblemen,  who  were  ambitious 
of  diftinguifhing  themfelves  in  fo  popular  a  caufe,  and  of  ac- 
quiring military  experience  under  fo  renowned  a  captain  as 
Maurice.  Count  Mansfeldt  was  engaged  in  the  Englifh  fer- 
vice;  and  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thou- 
fand  horfe,  under  his  command,  was  embarked  at  Dover, 
in  order  to  join  the  League,  formed  in  Low  Saxony,  for  the 
reftoration  of  the  Palatine,  and  of  which  Chriftian  JV.  king 
of  Denmark,  was  declared  chief.  About  the  fame  time  a 
French  army,  in  concert  with  the  Venetians  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  recovered  the  Valteline,  which 
had  been  fequeflered  to  the  pope,  and  reftored  it  to  the 
Grifons24. 

Meanwhile  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  neither  inactive 
nor  unfortunate  in  other  quarters.  Spinola  reduced 
Breda,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  efForrs  of  prince  Maurice,  who  died  of 
chagrin  before  the  place  furrendered.  The  Englifh  had 

failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Cadiz  :  the  embarka- 
A.  D.  i6z6. 

tion  under  count  Mansfeldt  had  proved  abortive ; 

and  the  king  of  Denmark  was  defeated  by  the  Imperialifts 
near  Northen  zs. 

The  mifcarriages  of  the  Englifh  cooled  their,  ardour  for 

#4.  Aubcri.    J^upleix.  u^i  fup.  aj.  Hcifs.     Le  Clerc.    Rufhworth. 
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foreign  enterprizes ;  and  cardinal  Richelieu  found,  for  a 
time,  bufinefs  enough  to  occupy  his  genius  at  home.  He  had 
not  only  to  quiet  the  Hugonots,  who  had  again  rebelled,  and 
to  whom  he  found  it  necefiary  to  grant  advantageous  condi- 
tions, but  he  had  a  powerful  faction  at  court  to  oppofe. 
Not  one  prince  of  the  blood  was  heartily  his  friend.  Gafton 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  brother,  was  his  declared  enemy ; 
the  queen-mother  herfelf  was  become  jealous  of  him,  and 
Lewis  XIII.  was  more  attached  to  him  from  fear  than  affec- 
tion. But  the  bold  and  ambitious  fpirit  of  Richelieu  tri- 
umphed over  every  obftacle  :  it  discovered  and  diffipated  all 
the  confpiracies  formed  againft  him,  and  at  length  made  him 
abfolute  mafter  of  the  king  and  kingdom. 

During  thefe  cabals  in  the  French  cabinet,  the  Hugonots 

(hewed  once  more  a  difpofition  to  render  them- 

1  A.D.  1627. 
felves  independent :  and  in  that  fpirit  they  were 

encouraged  by  the  court  of  England,  which  voluntarily  took 
up  arms  in  their  caufe.  The  reafon  'affigned  by  fome  hifto- 
rians  for  this  ftep  is  very  fingular. 

As  Lewis  XIII.  was  wholly  governed  by  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, and  Philip  IV.  by  Olivarez,  Charles  I.  was  in  like  man- 
ner, governed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  handfomeft 
and  mod  pompous  man  of  his  time,  but  not  the  deepeft  po- 
litician. He  was  naturally  amorous,  bold,  and  prefumptuous; 
and  when  employed  to  bring  over  the  princefs  Henrietta,  he 
is  faid  to  have  carried  his  addrefles  even  to  the  queen  of 
France.  The  return  which  he  met  with  from  Anne  of  Auftria, 
whofe  complexion  was  as  amorous  as  his  own,  encouraged 
him  to  project  a  new  embafiy  to  the  court  of  Verfailles  ;  but 
cardinal  Richelieu,  reported  to  have  been  his  rival  in  love 
as  well  as  in  politics,  made  Lewis  fend  him  a  meflage  that 
he  muft  not  think  of  fuch  a  journey.  .  Buckingham,  in  a  ro- 
mantic paffion,  fwore  he  would  "  fee  the  queen,  in  fpite 
**  of  all  the  power  of  France  26 :"— and  hence  is  fuppofed 

.26.  Clarendon,  Hijl.  vol.  i.     Mem.  tie  Mad.  Motteville,  torn.  L 
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to    have    originated   the    war   in  which   he    involved   his 
tn  after. 

Rafh  and  impetuous,  however,  as  Buckingham  was,  he 
appears  to  have  had  better  reafons  for  that  meafure.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  was  ftill  meditating  the  deftruction  of  the  Hugo- 
nots  :  they  had  been  deprived  of  many  of  their  cautionary 
towns;    and  forts  were   creeling,   in  order  to  bridle   Ro- 
chelle,  their  moft  confiderable  bulwark.     If  the  proteftant 
party  mould  be  utterly  fubdued,  France  would  foon  become 
formidable  to  England.     This  confideration  was  of  itfelf 
^    fufficient  to  induce  Buckingham  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
N     the  Hugonots. 

\        But,  independent  of  fuch  political  forccaft,  and  of  his 
^\    amorous  quarrel  with  Richelieu,  the  Englifh  minifter  had 
v     powerful  motives  for  fuch  a  meafure.    That  profound  ftatef- 
^  man  had  engaged  the  duke  to  fend  fome  {hips  to  act  againfb 
X^  the  Rochelle  fleet,  under  promife  that  after  the  humiliation 
^  of  the  Hugonots,  France  mould  take  an  active  part  in  the 
NN^S  war  between  England  and  Spain.     This  ill-judged  compli- 
N.   ance  roufed  the  refentment  of  the  Englifh  commons  againft 
\^     Buckingham,  and  had  been  made  one  of  the  grounds  of  an 
impeachment.    He  then  changed  his  plan  ;  procured  a  peace 
for  the  Hugonots,  and  became  fecurity  to  them  for  its  per- 
formance *,  but  finding  the  cardinal  would  neither  concur 
with  him  in  carrying  on  the  war  againft  Spain,  nor  obferve 
the  treaty  with  the  Hugonots,  he  had  no  other  courfe  left 
for  recovering  his  credit  with  the  parliament  and  people  (ef- 
pecially  after  the  mifcarriage  of  the  expedition  againft  Cadiz) 
but  to  take  arms  againft  the  court  of  France,  in  vindication 
of  the  rights  of  the  French  Proteftants  27. 

Buckingham's  views,  in  undertaking  this  war,  are  lefs 
cenfurable  than  his  conduct  in  carrying  them  into  execution. 
He  appeared  before  Rochelle  with  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  fail, 
and  an  army  of  feven  thoufand  men;  but  fo  ill-concerted 

37.  Clarendon.    Dupleuc. 
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were  his  meafures,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  (hut  their 
gates  againft   him,  and  refufed  to    admit  allies  of  whofe 
coming  they  were  not  previously  informed23.     They  were 
but  a  part  of  the  Proteftant  body,  they  obferved,  and  muft 
confult  their  brethren  before  they  could  take  fuch  a  ftep. 
This  blunder  was  followed  by  another.    Inftead  of  attacking 
Oleron,  a  fertile  ifland,  and  defencelefs,  Buckingham  made 
a  defcent  on  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  which  was  well  garrifoned  and 
fortified.     All  his  military  operations  {hewed  equal  incapa- 
city and  inexperience.      He  left  behind  him  the  fmall  fort  of 
Prie,  which  covered  the  landing  place  j  he  allowed  Thorias, 
the  governor,  to  amufe  him  with  a  deceitful  negociation, 
till  St.  Martin,  the  principal  fort,  was  provided  for  a  fiege  j 
he  attacked  it  before  he  had  made  any  breach,  and  rafhly 
threw  away  the  lives  of  his  foldiers  ;  and  he  fo  negligently 
guarded  the  fea,  %that  a  French  army  Hole  over  in  fmall  divi- 
fions,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  to  his  mips.     He  was  him- 
felf  the  laft  man  that  embarked  -,  and  having  loft  two  thirds 
of  his  land  forces,  he  returned  io  England,  totally  difcredit- 
ed  both  as  an  admiral  and  a  general,  bringing  home  with 
J)im  no  reputation  but  that  of  perfonal  courage 29. 

This  ill-concerted  and  equally  ill-conducted  enterprize 
proved  fatal  to  Rochelle,  and  to  the  power  of  the  French 
Proteftants.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  under  pretence  of  guard- 
ing the  qoaft  againft  the  Englim,  fent  a  body  of  troops  into 
the  neighbourhood,  and  ordered  quarters  to  be  marked  out 
for  twenty-five  thoufand  men.  The  fiege  of  Rochelle  was 
regularly  formed  and  conducted  with  vigour  by  the  king,  and 
even  by  the  cardinal  in  perfon.  Neither  the  duke  of  Rohan 
nor  his  brother  Soubife  were  in  the  place  ;  yet  the  citizens, 
animated  by  civil  and  religious  zeal,  and  abundantly  provided 
with  military  (lores,  determined  to  defend  themfelves  to  the 
laft  extremity.  Under  the  command  of  Guiton,  their  mayor, 
3  man  of  experience  and  fortitude,  they  made  an  obftinate  rc- 

a8.  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  19.  Clarendon.     Ruflworth. 
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fiftance,  and  baffled  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  city  by  force. 
But  the  bold  genius  of  Richelieu,  which  led  him  to  plan  the 
greateft  undertakings,  alfo  fuggefled  means,  equally  great 
and  extraordinary,  for  their  execution.  Finding  it  impoifible 
to  take  Rochelle,  while  the  communication  remained  open 
by  fea,  he  attempted  to  fhut  the  harbour  by  flakes,  and  by  a 
boom.  Both  thefe  methods,  however,  proving  ineffjclual ; 
he  recollected  what  Alexander  had  performed  in  the  liege  of 
Tyre,  and  projected  and  finiftied  a  mole  of  a  mile's  length, 
acrofs  a  gulf,  into  which  the  fea  rolled  with  an  impetuofity 
that  feemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  works  of  man.  The 

place  being  now  blockaded  on  all  fides,  and  every 
A.  D.  1628.    J 

attempt  for  its  relief  failing,  the  inhabitants  were 

obliged  to  furrender,  after  fuffering  all  the  miferies  of  war  and 
famine,  during  a  fiege  of  almoft  twelve  months.  They  were 
deprived  of  their  extenfive  privileges,  and  their  fortifications 
were  deflroyed  j  but  they  were  allowed  to  retain  pofTeflum 
of  their  goods,  and  permitted  the  free  exercife  of  their  re- 
ligion 3°. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  did  not  flop  in  the  middle  of  his  career, 
He  marched  immediately  toward  the  other  provinces,  where 
the  Proteftants  poffeiTed  many  cautionary  towns,  and  were 
{till  formidable  by  their  numbers.     The  duke  of  Rohan  de-i 
fended  himlelf  with  vigour  in  Languedoc  ;  but  feeing  no 
hopes  of  being  able  to  continue  the  ftruggle,  England,  his 
only  natural  ally,  having  already  concluded  a  peace   with 
France  and  Spain,  he  at  laft  had  recourfe  to  negociation, 
and  obtained  very  favourable  conditions,  both  for 
himfelf  and  his  party.      The  Proteftants  were 
left  in  pofFeflion  of  their  eftates,  of  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion,  and  of  all  the  privileges  granted  by  the  edict  of 
Nantes  ;  but  they  were  deprived  of  their  fortifications  or  cau- 
tionary towns,  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  flate  31. 
from  this  asra  we  may  date  the  aggrandifement  of  the 

30.  Mem,  tin  Due  ck  Rcbqa*  31.  Ibid. 
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French  monarchy,  in  latter  times,  as  well  as  the  abfolute 
dominion  of  the  prince.  That  authority  which  Lewis  XI.  had 
acquired  over  the  great,  and  which  was  preferred  by  his  im- 
mediate furceflbrs,  had  been  loft  during  the  religious  wars  ; 
which  raifed  up,  in  the  Hugonots,  a  new  power,  that  almoft 
divided  the  ftrength  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  once  expoied  it 
to  foreign  enemies  and  domeftic  factions.  But  no  fooner 
was  this  formidable  body  humbled,  and  every  order  of  the 
ftate,  and  every  feet,  reduced  to  pay  fubmiffion  to  the  lawful 
authority  of  the  fovereign,  than  France  began  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  her  independent  nobles  to 
fink  into  the  condition  of  fervants  of  the  court. 

Richelieu's  fyftem,  however,  though  fo  far  advanced,  was 
not  yet  complete.  But  the  whole  was  ftill  in  contemplation : 
nor  did  he  ever  lofe  fight  of  one  circumftance  that  could  for- 
ward its  progrefs.  No  fooner  had  he  fubdued  the  Protef- 
tants  in  France  than  he  refolved  to  fupport  them  in  Germany, 
that  he  might  be  enabled,  by  their  means,  more  effectually 
to  fet  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  And 
never  was  the  power  of  that  houfe  more  formidable,  or  more 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

Ferdinand  II.  whom  we  have  feen  triumphant  over  the 
Palatine  and  the  Evangelical  Union,  continued  to  carry  every 
thing  before  him  in  Germany.  The  king  of  Denmark,  and 
the  league  in  Lower  Saxony,  were  unable  to  withftand  his 
armies,  under  Tilly  and  Walftein.  After  repeated  defeats 
and  lolTes,  the  Danifh  monarch  was  obliged  to  fue  for  peace ; 
and  the  emperor  found  himfelf,  at  length,  poiiefied  of  abfo- 
lute authority  32. 

But,  fortunately  for  mankind,  Ferdinand's  ambition  un- 
did itfelf,  and  faved  Europe,  as  well  as  the  empire,  from 
that  defpotifm  with  which  both  were  threatened.  Not  fatis- 
fied  with  an  uncontrolled  fway  over  Germany,  he  attempted 
to  revive  the  imperial  jurifdiction  in  Italy.  Vincent  II.  duke 

31.  Barre,  tern.  ix.  sJnnat.  de  FErnf.  torn.  ii. 
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of  Mantua  and  Montferrat,  having  died  without  iflue,  Charles 
de  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Nevers,  his  kinfman,  claimed  the  fuc-r 
ceflion,  in  virtue  of  a  mutrimonial  contract,  as  well  as  the 
vicinity  of  blood.  But  Caefar  de  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Guaf-, 
talla,  had  already  received,  from  the  emperor,  the  eventual 
invefliture  of  thofe  ancient  fiefs.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  a 
third  pretender,  would  have  fupplanted  the  two  former,  and 
the  king  of  Spain  hoped  to  exclude  all  three,  under  pretence 
of  fupporting  the  latter.  Ferdinad's  defire  of  aggrandifing 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  well  known,  as  well  as  his  fcheme 
of  extending  the  imperial  jurisdiction  :  and  both  were  now 
made  more  evident.  He  put  the  difputed  territories  in  fequef- 
tration,  till  the  caufe  mould  be  decided  at  Vienna;  and  while 
the  Spaniards  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  ravaged  Montferrat,  a 
German  army  took  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Mantu.a  33. 

Ferdinand  now  thought  the  time  was  come  for  realizing 
that  idea  which  he  had  long  revolved,  of  reducing  the  elec- 
toral princes  to  the  condition  of  grandees  of  Spain,  and  the 
bifhops  to  the  ftate  of  imperial  chaplains.  Senfible,  how- 
ever, of  the  danger  of  alarming  both  religions  at  once,  he 
refolved  to  begin  with  the  Proteftants  ;  and  accordingly  iflue-. 
ed  an  edict,  ordering  them  to  reftore,  without  lofs  of  time, 
all  the  benefices  and  church  lands,  which  they  had  held  fince 
the  peace  of  Paflau 34. 

But  it  was  eafier  to  iflue  fuch  an  edict  than  to  carry  it  into 
execution ;  and  Ferdinand,  though  poflefled  of  an  army  of 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men,  under  two  of  the  ableft 
generals  in  Europe,  found  reafon  to  repent  of  his  temerity. 
France  gave  the  firfl  check  to  his  ambition.  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu had  early  interefted  himfelf  in  the  affairs  of  Mantua  : 
Lewis,  in  perfon,  had  forced  the  famous  pafs  of  Sufa,  dur- 
ing the  fiege  of  Modena.  And  peace  was  no  fooner  con- 
cluded with  theHugonots  than  the  cardinal  crofled  the  Alps,  at 

33.  Niger.      Difquifit.de  Mant.      Diicat.  34.   BatTC,  ut>I  fup: 

Barchelius,  p.  185.     Puffend.     Comment.  Ret.  Suec.  lib.  i. 
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the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  men  ;  gained  feveral  advantages 
over  the  Spaniards  and  Imperialifts,  chafed  the  duke  of  Savoy 
from  his  dominions,  and  obliged  the  emperor  to 
grant  the  inveftiture  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat 
to  the  duke  of  Nevers  3S.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  during  thefe 
tranfaclions,  died  of  chagrin ;  and  Spinola,  who  had  failed 
to  reduce  Cazal,  is  fuppofed  to  have  perimed  of  the  fame 
diftemper.  The  accommodation  between  France  and  the 
empire,  which  terminated  this  war,  was  partly  negociated 
by  Julio  Mazarine,  who  now  firft  appeared  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world  as  a  prieft  and  politician,  having  formerly  been  a 
captain  of  horfe 36. 

Meanwhile  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  other  princes  of  the 
Augfburg  Confeflion,  remonftrated  againfl  the  edict  of  Re- 
ftitution  :  they  maintained  that  the  emperor  had  no  right  to 
command  fuch  reflitution,  which  ought  to  be  made  the  fub- 
je£t  of  deliberation  in  a  general  dieL  A  diet  was  accordingly 
held  at  Ratifbon ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholic 
princes  exhorted  the  emperor  to  quiet  the  Proteflants,,  by 
granting  them,  for  a  term  of  forty  years,  the  enjoyment  of 
fuch  benefices  as  they  had  poflefled  fmce  the  treaty  of  Paflau. 
But  this  advice  being  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the  ecclefiaftical 
electors,  who  made  ufe  of  arguments  more  agreeable  to  the 
views  of  Ferdinand,  he  continued  obftinate  in  his  purpofe  ; 
and  the  Proteftants,  in  order  to  fave  themfelves  from  that 
robbery  with  which  they  were  threatened,  and  which  was 
already  begun  in  many  places,  fecretly  formed  an  alliance 
with  Guftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden  37. — But  before  I 
introduce  this  extraordinary  man,-  we  muft  take  a  retro- 
fpective  view  of  the  northern  kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto 
had  no  connection  with  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe,  and 
had  fcarce  offered  any  thing  .interefting  fince  the  death  of 
Quftavus  Vafa. 

3J.  Aubcri,  Hlf.  du  Card.  Rid.  36.  Id.  ibid.  GuaTdo,  Vltadi 

$Jazarini.  37.  Puffcnd,  ubi  fup.  Barre,  tqra.  ix. 
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Eric  Vafa,  the  fern  and  fucceflbr  of  Guftavus,  proving  a 
duTolute  and  cruel  prince,  was  dethroned  and  imprifoned 
by  the  dates  of  Sweden,  in  1568.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his 
brother  John  ;  who,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  re-eftablifh 
the  Catholic  religion,  died  in  1592,  and  left  the  crown  to 
his  fon  -  Sigifmund,  already  elected  king  of  Poland.  Sigif- 
mund,  like  his  father,  being  a  ?ealous  Catholic,  and  the 
Swedes  no  lefs  zealous  Lutherans,  they  depofed  him  in 
the  year  1600,  and  raifed  to  the  fovereignty  his  uncle 
Charles  IX.  who  had  been  chiefly  inftrumental  in  preferving 
their  religious  liberties.  The  Poles  attempted  in  vain  to  re- 
ftore  Sigifmund  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  Charles  fwayed 
the  fceptre  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1611.  He  was 
fucceeded  in  the  throne  by  his  fon,  the  celebrated  Guftavus 
Adoiphus 38. 

Ruflia,  during  that  period,  was  a  prey  to  civil  wars.  John 
Bafilowitz  II.  dying  in  1584,  left  two  fons,  Theodore  and 
Demetrius.  Theodore  fucceeded  his  father  on  the  throne  ; 
and  at  the  inftigation  of  Boris,  his  prime  minifler,  ordered 
his  brother  Demetrius  to  be  murdered.  He  himfelf  died 
foon  after;  and  Boris,  though  fufpetted  of  poifoning  his 
mafter,  was  proclaimed  king.  Meanwhile  a  young  man  ap- 
peared in  Lithuania,  under  the  name  and  character  of  the 
prince  Demetrius,  pretending  that  he  had  efcaped  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  aflaffin.  Aflifled  by  a  Polifh  army,  he  entered 
Mofcow  in  i6o5,»and  was  proclaimed  czar  without  oppo- 
fition  ;  the  mother  and  fon  of  Boris,  who  was  now  dead, 
being  dragged  to  prifon  by  the  populace.  The  rage  of  that 
populace  was  foon  turned  againfl  Demetrius.  He  was  flain 
on  his  marriage  day,  together  with  moil  of  his  Polifli  atten- 
dants, who  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  Ruffians.  A 
body,  faid  to  be  his,  was  expofed  to  public  view;  and  Zufki, 
a  nobleman,  who  had.  fomented  the  infurreftion,  was  de- 

38.  Loccen.    ffi/l.  Suec.  lib.  vii. 
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dared  his  fucceflbr.  But  fcarce  was  Zuflci  feated  on  the 
thv^-ie,  when  a  fecond  Demetrius  made  his  appearance  ;  and 
aiii  death,  a  third.  Poland  and  Sweden  took  part  in 
the  n'.ian.!.  Zuflci  was  delivered  up  to  the  Poles,  and  De- 
metrius -v7as  mafiacred  by  the  Tartars.  But  a  fourth,  and 
even  a  :ifth  Demetrius  "appeared  :  and  Ruffia,  during  thefc 
ftruggles,  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  oppofite  factions  and 
foreign  troops.  At  length  Michael  Theodorowitz,  fon  of 
Romanuw,  bifhop  of  Roftow,  afterwards  patriarch,  related 
by  females  to  the  czar  John  Bafilowitz,  was  raifed  to  the 
throne;  and  this  prince,  having  concluded  a  peace  with 
Sweden  and  Poland,  in  1618,  reftored  tranquillity  to  Ruffia, 
and  tranfmitte'd  the  crown  to  his  defcendants 39. 

Denmark  affords  nothing  that  merits  our  attention  during 
the  reign  of  Frederic  II.  who  fucceeded  his  father,  Chriftian  III. 
in  1558;  nor  during  the  reign  of  his  fon  and  fucceffor, 
Chriftian  IV.  before  he  was  chofen  general  of  the  league  in 
Lower  Saxony.  And  the  tranfa£lions  of  Chriftian  IV-  even 
while  veiled  with  that  command,  are  too  unimportant  to 
merit  a  particular  detail.  The  imie  of  his  operations  has 
been  already  related. 

Sweden  alone,  during  thofe  times,  of  all  the  northern 
kingdoms,  yields  a  fpe&acle  worthy  of  obfervation.  No 
fooner  was  Guftavus  feated  on  the  throne,  though  only 
eighteen  years  of  age  at  his  .acceffion,  than  he  fignalized 
himfelf  by  his  exploits  againft  the  Danes,  the  ancient  ene- 
mies of  his  crown.  Profiting  afterwards  by  peace,  which  he 
had  found  necefiary,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  civil 
affairs ;  and  by  a  wife  and  vigorous  adminiftration,  fupported 
with  falutary  laws,  he  reformed  many  public  abufes,  and 
gave  order,  profperity,  and  weight  to  the  ftate.  In  a  war 
againft  Ruffia,  he  fubdued  almoft  all  Finland,  and  fecured 
to  himfelf  the  pofleflion  of  his  conquefts  by  a  treaty.  His 
ccufm  Sigifmund,  king  of  Poland,  treating  him  as  an  ufurper, 

39.  Ludolf,    Puffendorf.    Petreius. 
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and  refufing  peace,  when  offered  by  Guflavus,  he  over-ran 
Livonia,  Pruflia,  and  Lithuania  4°.  An  advantageous  truce 
of  fix  years,  concluded  with  Poland,  in  1620^  gave  him 
leifure  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  to  exhibit 
more  fully  thofe  heroic  qualities,  which  will  ever  be  the  ad- 
miration of  mankind. 

Guftavus  had  many  reafons  for  making  war  againft  the 
emperor.  Ferdinand  had  aflifted  his  enemy,  the  king  of  Po- 
land :  he  treated  the  Swedim  ambaflador  with  difrefpe6t  j  and 
he  had  formed  a  project  for  extending  his  dominion  over  the 
Baltic.  If  the  king  of  Sweden  looked  tamely  on,  till  the 
German  princes  were  finally  fubjefted,  the  independency  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  northern 
kingdoms,  would  be  in  danger. 

But  the  motives  which  chiefly  induced  Guftavus  to  take 
arms  againft  the  head  of  the  empire,  were  the  love  of  glory 
and  zeal  for  the  Proteftant  religion.  Thefe,  however,  did, 
not  tranfport  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.  He  laid 
his  defign  before  the  ftates  of  Sweden  ;  and  he  negociate4 
with  France,  England,  and  Holland,  before  he  began  his 
march.  Charles  I.  ftill  defirous  of  the  reftoration  of  the  Pa-i 
latine,  agreed  to  fend  the  king  of  Sweden  fix  thoufand  men, 
Thefe  troops  were  raifed  in  the  name  of  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton,  and  fuppofed  to  be  maintained  by  that  nobleman, 
that  the  appearance  of  neutrality  might  be  preferved  4I.  The 

40.  Loccen.  lib.  viii.     Puffend.  lib.  ii.     During  this  war,  the  practice  of 
duelling  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  both  among  officers  and  private  men,  in  the 
Swedifh  army,  as  induced  Guftavus  to  publifti  a  fevere  edi&,  denouncing  death 
againft  every  offender  :  and  by  a  ftrict  execution  of  that  edi&,  the  evil  was 
effectually  rempved.     (Harte's  Life  of  Guftavus,  vol.  i.)     When  two  of  the 
generals  demanded  permiflion  to  decide  a  quarrel  by  the  fword,  he  gave  a 
feeming  confcnt,  and  told  them  he  would  himfelf  be"  an  eye-witnefs  of  their 
valour  and  prowefs.     He  accordingly  appeared  on  the  ground,  but  accom- 
panied by  the  public  executioner,  who  had  orders  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
conqueror.     The  high  fpirited  combatants,  fubdued  by  fuch  firmnefs,  fell  on 
their  knees  at  the  king's  feet ;  were  ordered  to  embrace,  and  continued  friend? 
to  the  end  of  their  lives.     Scheffer.  Memorand.  Sues.  Cint, 

41.  Rufhworth,  vol.  i. 
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people  were  more  forward  than  the  king.  The  flower  of 
Guftavus's  army,  and  many  of  his  beft  officers,  by  the  time 
he  entered  Germany,  confifted  of  Scottim  and  Englifh  ad- 
venturers, who  thronged  over  to  fupport  the  Proteflant  caufe, 
and  to  feek  renown  under  the  champion  of  their  religion  42 ; 
fo  that  the  conquefls  even  of  this  illuflrious  hero,  may  partly 
be  afcribed  to  Britifli  valour  and  Bririfh  fagacity ! 

The  moft  neceflary  fupply,  however,  that  Guftavus  re- 
ceived was  an  annual  fubfidy  from  cardinal  Richelieu,  of 
twelve  hundred  thoufand  livres ;  a  fmall  fum  in  our  days, 
but  confiderable  at  that  time,  efpecially  in  a  country  where 
the  precious  metals  are  ft  ill  fcarce.  The  treaty  between 
France  and  Sweden  is  a  mafter-piece  in  politics.  Guftavus 

agreed,  in  confederation  of  the  ftipulated  fubfidy. 

/'    A.  D.  1631. 
to  maintain  in  Germany  an  army  of  thirty-fix 

thoufand  men  ;  bound  himfelf  to  obferve  a  ftridl:  neutrality 
toward  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  Ca- 
tholic League,  on  condition  that  they  mould  not  join  the  em- 
peror againft  the  Swedes ;  and  to  preferve  the  rights  of  the 
Romifh  church,  wherever  he  mould  find  it  eftablifhed  4?. 
By  thefe  ingenious  ftipulations,  which  do  fo  much  honour  to 
the  genius  of  Richelieu,  the  Catholic  princes  were  not  only 
freed  from  all  alarm  on  the  fcore  of  religion,  but  furnifhed 
with  a  pretext  for  withholding  their  affiftance  from  the  em- 
peror, as  a  ftep  which  would  expofe  them  to  the  aims  of 
Sweden. 

Guftavus  had  entered  Pomerama  when  this  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, and  foon  after  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Frankfort  up- 
on the  Oder,  Colberg,  and  feveral  other  important  places. 
The  Proteftant  princes,  however,  were  ftill  backward  in  de- 
claring themfelves,  left  they  mould  be  feparately  crufhed  by 
the  imperial  power,  before  the  king  of  Sweden  could  march 
to  their  afliftance.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  irrefolu- 

42.  Burnet,  Mem.  of  tie  Houfe  of  Hamilton,  vol.  L. 

43.  Londorp.  A3.  Pub,  torn.  ir. 
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tion,  Guilavus  fummoned  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to 
declare  himfelf  openly  in  three  days;  and  on  receiving  an 
cvafive  anfwer,  he  marched  directly  to  Berlin.  Thisfpirited 
conduct  had  the  defired  effcc~l :  the  gates  were  thrown  open, 
and  Guftavus  was  received  as  a  friend.  He  was  foon  after 
joined  by  the  landgrave  of  Heffe,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
who  being  perfecuted  by  the  Catholic  league,  put  themfelves 
under  his  protection.  Guftavus  now  marched  towards  Leip- 
fic,  where  Tilly  lay  encamped.  That  experienced  general 

advanced  into  the  plain  of  Breitenfeld  to  meet  his 
Sept.    7. 

antagonift,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand  veterans. 

The  king  of  Sweden's  army  confifted  nearly  of  an  equal 
number  of  men ;  but  the  Saxon  auxiliaries  being  raw  and  un- 
difciplincd,  fied  at  the  firft  onfet ;  yet  did  Guftavus,  by  his 
fuperior  conduct,  and  the  fuperior  prowefs  of  the  Swedes, 
gain  a  complete  victory  over  Tilly  and  the  Imperialifts  44. 

This  blow  threw  Ferdinand  into  the^utmoft  confternation ; 
and  if  the  king  of  Sweden  had  marched  immediately  to 
Vienna,  it  is  fuppofed  he  could  have  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
that  capital.  But  it  is  impoffible  for  human  forefight  to  dif- 
cern  all  the  advantages  that  may  be  reaped  from  a  great  and 
fmgular  ftroke  of  good  fortune.  Hannibal  wafted  his  time 
at  Capua,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  he  might  have 
led  his  victorious  army  to  Rome  ;  and  Guftavus  Adolphus, 
inflead  of  befieging  Vienna,  or  laying  wafte  the  emperor's 
hereditary  dominions,  took  a  different  route,  and  had  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  creeling  a  column  on  the  oppofite  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  progrefs  of  his 
arms  45. 

The  confequences  of  the  battle  of  Leipfic,  however,  were 
great.  Nor  did  Guftavus  fail  to  improve  that  victory  which 
he  had  fo  glorioufly  earned.  He"  was  inftantly  joined  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  whom  his  fuccefs 

44.  Harte's  Life  of  Guftavus,  vol.  ii. 

45.  Mercur.  Franc,  a  1'An.  1631.     Harte,  ubi  fup. 
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had  infpired  with  courage.  The  meafures  of  the  Catholic 
League  were  utterly  difconcerted  ;  and  the  king  of  S,weden 
made  himfelf  matter  of  the  whole  country  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  Rhine,  comprehending  a  fpace  of  near  one  hundred 
leagues,  full  of  fortified  towns. 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  mean  time,  entered  Bohe- 
mia, and  took  Prague.  Count  Tilly  was  killed  April  5> 
in  difputing  with  the  Swedes  the  paflage  of  the  A*  D<  I03*- 
Lech.  And  Guftavus,  who  by  that  paflage  gained  immortal 
honour,  foon  after  reduced  Augfburg,  and  there  re-efta- 
blifhed  the  Proteftant  religion.  He  next  marched  into  Ba- 
varia, where  he  found  the  gates  of  almoft  every  city  thrown 
open  on  his  approach.  He  entered  the  capital  in  triumph, 
had  there  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  the  liberality  of  his 
mind.  When  prefled  to  revenge  on  Munich  the  cruelties 
(too  horrid  to  be  defcribed)  which  Tilly  had  perpetrated  at 
Magdebourg ;  to  give  up  the  city  to  pillage,  and  reduce  the 
elector's  magnificent  palace  to  afhes,  "  No!"  replied  he; 
"  let  us  not  imitate  the  barbarity  of  the  Goths,  our  ancef- 
"  tors,  who  have  rendered  their  memory  deteftable  by  abuf- 
"  ing  the  rights  of  conqueft ;  in  doing  violence  to  huma- 
"  nity,  and  deftroying  the  precious  monuments  of  art  4V 

During  thefe  tranfactions,  the  renowned  Walftein,  who 
had  been  for  a  time  in  difgrace,  but  was  reftored  to  the  chief 
command  with  unlimited  powers,  foon  after  the  defeat  at 
Leipfic,  had  recovered  Prague,  and  the  greater  part  of  Bo- 
hemia.    Guftavus  offered  him  battle  near  Nuremburg  ;  but 
that  cautious  veteran  prudently  declined  the  challenge,  and, 
the  king  of  Sweden  was  repulfed  in  attempting  to 
force  his  entrenchments.     The  action  lafted  for  ten 
hours,  during  which  every  regiment  in  the  Swedifh  army, 
not  excepting  the  body  of  referve,  was  led  on  to -the  attack. 

The  king's  perfon  was  in  imminent  danger ;  the  Auflriaa 
cavalry  fallying  out  furioufly  from  their  intrenchments  on  the 

46.  Harte,  vol.  ii.      LeVaffor,  Hi/}.  Louh  XIII. 
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right  and  left,  when  the  efforts  of  the  Swedes  began  to 
flacken  j  and  a  mafterly  retreat  only  could  have  faved  him 
from  a  total  overthrow.  That  fervice  was  partly  performed 
by  an  old  Scotch  colonel  of  the  name  of  Hepburn,  who  had 
refigned  his  commiflion  in  difguft,  but  was  prefent  at  this 
aflault.  To  him  Guftavus  applied  in  his  diftrefs,  feeing  no 
officer  of  equal  experience  at  hand,  and  trufting  to  the  co- 
lonel's natural  generofity  of  fpirit.  He  was  not  deceived. 
Hepburn's  pride  overcame  his  refentment.  "  This,"  faid 
he  (and  he  perfevered  in  his  refolution)  "  is  the  laft  time 
"  that  ever  I  will  ferve  fo  ungrateful  a  prince  !" — Elated 
with  the  opportunity  that  was  offered  him  of  gathering  frefh 
laurels,  and  of  exalting  himfelf  in  the  eye  of  a  mafter,  by 
whom  he  thought  himfelf  injured,  he  rufhed  into  the  thick- 
eft  of  the  battle ;  delivered  the  orders  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den to  his  army,  and  conducted  the  retreat  with  fo  much 
order  and  ability,  that  the  Imperialifts  durft  not  give  him  the 
fmalleft  difturbance  47. 

This  fevere  check,  and  happy  efcape  from  almoft  inevit* 
able  ruin,  ought  furely  to  have  moderated  the  ardour  of  Guf- 
tavus.  But  it  had  not  fufficiently  that  effect.  In  marching 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  again  gave  bat- 
tle to  Walftejn  with  an  inferior  force,  in  the  wide  plain  of 
Lutzen,  and  loft  his  life  in  a  hot  engagement,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  defeat  of  the  imperial  army.  That  engage- 
ment was  attended  with  circumftances  fufficiently  memora- 
ble to  merit  a  particular  detail. 

Soon  after  the  king  of  Sweden  arrived  at  Naumburg,  he 
learned  that  Walftein  had  moved  his  camp  from  Weiflenfels 
to  Lutzen ;  and  although  that  movement  freed  him  from  all 
neceffity  of  fighting,  as  it  left  open  his  way  into  Saxony  by 
Degaw,  he  was  keenly  ftimulated  with  an  appetite  for  giving 

47.  Mod.  Univ.  Hrjl.  art.  SweJ.  feel,  viii.  This  anecdote  relative  to  Hep- 
burn is  told  fomcwhat  differently  by  Mr.  Harte  ;  who,  jealous  of  the  honour 
of  his  hero  Guftavu>,  feems  fcrupulous  in  admitting  the  merit  of  the  Scottifh 
and  Englifh  officers. 

battle. 
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battle.  He  accordingly  convened,  in  his  own  apartment, 
his  two  favourite  generals,  Bernard,  duke  of  Saxe 
Weymar,  and  Kniphaufen,  and  defired  them  to  give 
their  opinions  freely,  and  without  referve,  in  regard  to  the 
eligibility  of  luch  a  meafure.  The  youthful  and  ardent  fpi- 
rit  of  the  duke,  congenial  to  that  of  the  king,  inftantly 
caught  fire,  and  he  declared  in  favour  of  an  engagement. 
But  the  courage  of  Kniphaufen,  matured  by  reflection,  and 
chaftifed  by  experience,  made  him  fteadily  and  uniformly  op- 
pofe  the  hazarding  of  an  action  at  that  juncture,  as  contrary 
to  the  true  principles  of  the  military  fci^nce.  "  No  com- 
"  mander,"  faid  he,  "  ought  to  encounter  an  enemy  greatly 
"  fuperior  to  him  in  ftrength,  unlefs  compelled  fo  to  do  by 
'*  fome  pveffing  neceffity.  Now  your  majeft)1  is  neither  cir- 
"  cumfcribed  in  place,  nor  in  want  of  provifions,  forage,  or 
"  warlike  flores  4  V 

Guftavus  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  the  opinion  of  this  able 
and  experienced  general ;  yet  was  he  dill  greatly  ambitious 
of  a  new  trial  at  arms  with  Walflein.  And  no  iboner  was 
he  informed,  on  his  nearer  approach,  that  the  imperial  army 
had  received  no  alarm,  nor  the  general  any  intelligence  of 
his  motions,  than  he  declared  his  refolution  of  giving  battle 
to  the  enemy. 

That  declaration  was  received  with  the  ftrongeft  demon- 
ftrations  of  applaufe,  and  the  moft  lively  expreffions  of  joy. 
At  one  moment  the  whole  Swedifh  army  made  its 
evolutions,  and  pointed  its  courfe  towards  the  impe- 
rial camp.  No  troops  were  ever  known  to  advance  with  fo 
much  alacrity ;  but  their  ardour  was  damped,  and  their  vi- 
gour wafted,  before  they  could  reach  their  hoftile  antagonifls. 
By  a  miftake  in  computing  the  diftance,  they  had  eight  miles 
to  march  inftead  of  five,  and  chiefly  through  frefh  ploughed 
lands,  the  paflage  of  which  was  difficult  beyond  defcrip- 
tion  j  the  miry  ground  clinging  to  the  feet  and  legs  of  the 

48.  Harte,  vol.  ii. 
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foldiers  ;  and  reaching,  in  fome  places,  almoft  as  high  asr 
the  knee  45>. 

Nor  were  thefe  the  only  diiTicuhics  the  Swedes  had  to  en- 
counter before  they  arrived  at  Lutzen.  When  they  came 
within  two  miles  of  the  fpot,  where  they  hoped  for  a  fpeedy 
termination  of  all  their  toils,  they  found  a  marfhy  fwamp> 
formed  by  a  ftagnating  brook,  over  which  lay  a  paltry  bridge, 
fo  narrow  that  only  two  men  could  march  over  it  abreaft.- 
In  confequence  of  this  new  obftacle,  it  was  fun-fet  before 
the  whole  Swedifh  army  could  clear  the  pafs  j  and  Walftein, 
having  been  by  that  time  informed  of  the  approach  of  Guf- 
tavus,  was  emploped  in  fortifying  his  camp,  and  in  taking 
every  other  meafure  for  hi-s  own  fafety  and  the  deftru&ion 
of  his  enemy,  that  military  fkill  could  fuggeft. 

The  fitwation  of  the  king  of  Sweden  was  now  indeed 
truly  perilous.  He  faw  himfelf  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 
giving  battle  under  the  moft  adverfe  circumftances ;  or  of 
running  the  hazard  of  being  routed  in  attempting  a  retreat 
with  the  troops  fatigued,  aud  almoft  fainting  for  want  of 
food.  Yet  was  a  retreat  thought  expedient  by  fome  of  his 
generals.  But  Guftavus,  in  a  tone  of  decifion,  thus  filenced 
their  arguments  : — "  I  cannot  bear  to  fee  Walflein  under  my 
"  beaid)  without  making  fome  animadverfions  upon  him,  I 
"  long  to  nn-earth  him"  added  he,  "  and  to  behold  with  my 
"  own  eyes  how  he  can  acquit  himfelf  in  the  open  field  5°." 

Conformable  to  thefe  fentiments,  the  king  of  Sweden 
tame  to  a  fixed  refolution  of  giving  battle  to  the  imperial 
army  next  morning,  and  of  beginning  the  aclion  two  hours 
before  day.  But  the  extreme  darknefs  of  the  night  rendered 
the  execution  of  the  latter  part  of  his  plan  impracticable ; 

and  when  morning  began  to  dawn,  and  the  fun  to 
ISTov  u» 

difpel  the  thick  fog  that  had  obfcured  the  fky,  an  un- 
expected obftacle  prefented  itfelf.  Acrofs  the  line,  on  which 
the  Swedifh  left  wing  propofed  to  advance,  was  cut  a  deep 

49.  Id.  ibid.'  jo.  Si/Id,  Sued, 
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ditch  too  difficult  for  the  troops  to  pafs ;  fo  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  make  his  whole  army  move  to  the  right,  in  order 
*o  occupy  the  ground  which  lay  between  that  ditch  and 
Walftein's  camp51. 

This  movement  was  not  made  without  fome  trouble  and  a 
confiderable  lofs  of  time.  Having  at  length  completed  it, 
between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  Guftavus  ordered 
two  hymns  to  be  fung ;  and  riding  along  the  lines  with  a 
commanding  air,  he  thus  harangued  his  Swedifh  troops  :— * 
"  My  companions  and  friends !  mew  the  world  this  day 
"  what  you  really  are.  Acquit  yourfelves  like  difciplined 
*e  men,  who  have  feen  and  been  engaged  in  fervice ;  obferve 
"  your  orders,  and  behave  intrepidly,  for  your  own  fakes  as 
"  well  as  for  mine.  If  you  fo  refpect  yourfelves,  you  will 
<c  find  the  bleffing  of  heaven  on  the  point  of  your  fwords, 
"  and  reap  deathlefs  honour,  the  fure  and  ineilimable  re- 
"  ward  of  valour.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  give  way 
"  to  fear,  and  feek  felf-prefervation  in  flight,  then  infamy  is 
"  as  certainly  your  portion,  as  my  difgrace  and  your  de- 
"  flruclion  will  be  the  confequence  of  fuch  a  conduct  s  V 

The  king  of  Sweden  next  addrefled  his  German  allies, 
who  chiefly  compofed  the  fecond  line  of  his  army  ;  lower- 
ing a  little  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  relaxing  his  air  of  au- 
thority: "  Friends,  officers,  and  feilow-foldiers,"  faid  he, 
"  let  me  ronjure  you  to  behave  valiantly  this  day.  You 
<e  fhall  fight  not  only  under  me,  but  with  me.  My  blood 
"  fhall  mark  the  path  you  ought  to  purfue.  Keep  firmly 
"  therefore  within  your  ranks,  and  fecond  your  leader  with 
**  courage.  If  you  fo  a£r,  victory  is  ours,  together  with  all 
*'  its  advantages,  \vhich  you  and  your  pofterity  fhall  not  fail 
M  to  enjoy.  But  if  you  give  ground,  or  fall  into  diforder, 
"  your  lives  and  liberties  will  become  a  facrifice  to  the  ene- 
«  my53." 

51.  Harte,  vol.  is. 

52.  Sold.it.  SueJoit.  Merc.  Franc.     Sivedift  Intti'tigenccr. 
53-  Chemnitz,  dt  Bell.  Suit.  German. 
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On  the  conclufion  of  thefe  two  eraphatical  fpeeches,  one 
univerfal  fhout  of  applaufe  faluted  the  ears  of  Guftavus. 
Having  difpofed  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  that  warlike 
monarch  now  took  upon  himfelf,  according  to  cuftom,  the 
particular  command  of  the  right  wing,  and  drew  his  fword 
about  nine  in  the  morning ;  being  attended  by  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Lawenburg,  Crailmam,  grand  matter  of  his  houfhold, 
a  body  of  Englifh  and  Scottifh  gentlemen,  and  a  few  domef- 
tics.  The  action  foon  became  general,  and  was  maintained 
with  great  obftinacy  on  both  fides.  But  the  veteran  Swedifli 
brigades  of  the  firft  line,  though  the  fineft  troops  in  the 
world,  and  efteemed  invincible^  found  the  pafling  of  certain 
ditches,  which  Walftein  had  ordered  to  be  hollowed  and 
lined  with  mufqueteers,  fo  exceedingly  perplexing  and  dif- 
ficult, that  their  ardour  began  to  abate,  and  they  feemed  to 
paufe,  when  their  heroic  prince  flew  to  the  dangerous  fta- 
tion  ;  and,  difmounting,  fnatched  a  partizan  from  one  of 
the  officers,  and  faid  in  an  auftere  tone,  accompanied  with  a 
ftern  look, 

"  If  after  having  pafled  fo  many  rivers,  fcaled  the  walls 
"  of  numberlefs  fortrefles,  and  conquered  in  various  bat- 
*'  ties,  your  native  intrepidity  hath  at  laft  deferted  you, 
"  ftand  firm  at  leaft  for  a  few  feconds: — have  yet  the  cou- 
*'  rage  to  behold  your  matter  die — in  a  manner  worthy  of 
"  himfelf! — And  he  offered  to  crofs  the  ditch." 

"  Stop,  Sire  !  for  the  fake  of  heaven,"  cried  all  the  fol- 
diers  ; — "  fpare  that  invaluable  life  ! — Diftruft  us  not,  arid 
"  the  bufmefs  (hall  be  done  S4." 

Satisfied,  after  fuch  an  aflurance,  that  his  brave  brigades 
in  the  centre  would  not  deceive  him,  Guftavus  returned  to 
the  head  of  the  right  wing,  where  his  prefence  was  much 
wanted;  and  making  his  horfe  fpring  boldly  acrofs  the  laft 
ditch,  fet  an  example  of  gallantry  to  his  officers  and  foldiers, 
which  they  thought  themfelves  bound  to  imitate* 

54.  That.  F.unf.  fol.  747. 
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Having  caft  his  eye  over  the  enemy's  left  wing  that  op- 
pofed  him,  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  on  the  farther  Gde 
of  the  fofie,  and  feen  there  three  fquadrons  of  imperial  cui- 
raffiers,  completely  clothed  in  iron,  the  king  of  Sweden 
called  colonel  Stalhaus  to  him,  and  faid,  "  Stalhaus  !  charge 
"  home  thefe  black  fellows  ;  for  they  are  the  n»en  that  will 
w  otherwife  undo  us  ss." 

Stalhaus  executed  the  orders  of  his  royal  maft«r  with  great 
intrepidity  and  effech  But  in  the  meantime,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  Guftavus  loft  his  life.  He  was  then  fighting 
fword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  the  Smaland  cavalry,  which 
clofed  the  right  flank  of  the  centre  of  his  army,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  outftripped,  in  his  ardour,  the  invincible  bri» 
gades  that  compofed  his  main  body.  The  Swedes  fought 
like  roufed  lions,  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  king  : 
many  and  vigorous  were  their  ftruggles  j  and  the  approach 
of  night  alone  prevented  Kniphaufen  and  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weymar  from  gaining  a  decifive  victory 56. 

During  nine  hours  did  the  battle  rage  with  inexpreflible 
fiercenefs.  No  field  was  ever  difputed  with  more  obftinacy 
than  the  plain  of  Lutzen ;  where  the  Swedilh  infantry  not 
only  maintained  their  ground  againft  a  brave  and  greatly  fu»- 
perior  army,  but  broke  its  force,  and  almoft  completed  its 
deftru£Hon.  Nor  could  the  flight  of  the  Saxons,  or  the  ar- 
rival of  Pappenheim,  one  of  the  ableft  generals  in  the  impe- 
rial fervice,  with  a  reinforcement  of  feven  thoufand  frefh 
troops,  (hake  the  unconquerable  fortitude  of  the  Swedes. 
The  gallant  death  of  that  great  man  ferved  but  to  crown 
their  glory,  and  immortalize  their  triumph.  "  Tell  the 
Walftein,"-  faid  he,  prefuming  on  the  confequences  that 
would  refult  from  the  death  of  the  Swedifh  monarch,  "  that 
"  I  have  preferved  the  Catholic  religion,  and  made  the  em- 
peror a  free  man  57 !" — The  death  of  Guftavus  deferves 
more  particular  notice. 

55.   Harte,  vol.  ii.  j6.  -Id.  ibid.  57.  Riccius  di  BtU,  Germ* 
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The  king  of  Sweden  firft  received  a  ball  in  his  left  arm. 
This  wound  he  either  felt  not,  or  difregarded  for  a  time, 
flill  preffing  on  with  intrepid  valour.  Yet  the  foldiers  per* 
ceived  their  leader  tp  be  wounded,  and  exprefled  their  for- 
row  on  that  account ;  "Courage,  my  comrades  !"  cried  he, 
*'  the  hurt  is  nothing ;  Jet  us  refume  our  ardour,  and  main- 
"  tain  the  charge  *V  At  length,  however,  perceiving  his 
voice  and  ftrength  to  fail  him,  he  defired  his  coufm  the  duke 
of  Saxe-Lawenburg,  to  convey  him  to  fome  place  of  fafety. 

In  that  inftant,  as  the  warlike  king's  brave  aflbciates  were 
preparing  to  conduct  him  out  of  the  fcene  of  action,  an  im- 
perial cavalier  advanced,  unobferved,  and  crying  aloud? 
"  Long  have  I  fought  thee  !"  tranfpierced  Guftavus 
through  the  body  with  a  piflol  ball  *9.  But  this  bold  cham- 
pion did  not  long  enjoy  the  glory  of  his  daring  exploit :  for 
the  duke  of  Saxe-Lawenburg's  mafter  of  the  horfe  (hot  him 
dead,  with  the  vaunting  words  yet  recent  on  his  lips  6o. 
^.jpiccolomini's  curiaffiers  now  made  a  furious  attack  upon 
the  king  of  Sweden's  companions.  Guftavus  was  held  up 
on  his  faddle  for  fome  time  j  but  his  horfe  having  received 
a  wound,  in  the  moulder,  made  a  furious  plunge,  and  flung 
the  rider  to  the  earth.  His  majefty's  military  followers 
were  foon  after  utterly  difperfed,  but  his  perfonal  attendants 
remained  with  him.  His  two  faithful  grooms,  though 
mortally  wounded,  threw  themfelves  over  their  matter's 
body  5  and  one  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  who  lay  on 
the  ground,  having  cried  out,  in  order  to  fave  his  fovereign's 
life,  that  he  was  king  of  Sweden,  was  inftantly  flabbed  to  the 
Jieart,  by  an  imperial  cuiraffier  6l. 

Guftavus  being  afterwards  afked  who  he  was,  replied 

58.  Mere,  franc.  59.  Harte,  vol.  ii. 

60.  Harte,  vol.  ii.     This  promptitude,  and  other  collateral  circumftances, 
feem  to  prove,  that  the  duke  of  Saxe-Lawenburg,  is  by  no  means  chargeable 
•*rith  the  death  •>£  Guftavus,  notwithflanding  all  the  attempts  that  have  been 
jpgd"  to  criminate  hi», 
:  '*!.  Id.  ibid. 
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with  heroic  firmnefs  and  magnanimity,  "  I  am  the  king  of 
"  Sweden  !  and  feal  with  my  blood  the  Proteflant  religion 
tl  and  liberties  of  Germany  6V  The  Imperialids  gave 
him  five  barbarous  wounds,  and  a  bullet  paffed  through  his 
head,  yet  had  he  ftrength  left  to  exclaim,  "  My  God!  my 
God!63."  His  body  was  recovered  by  Stalhaus,  in  fpite  of 
the  moft  vigoious  efforts  of  Piccolomini,  who  drove  to  carry 
Jtoff. 

No  prince,  ancient  or  modern,  feems  to  have  poffeffed 
in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  as  Guftavus  Adolphus,  the  united 
qualities  of  the  hero,  "the  ftatefman,  and  the  commander  j 
that  intuitive  genius  which  conceives,  that  wifdom  which 
plans,  and  that  happy  combination  of  courage  and  conduct 
which  gives  fuccefs  to  an  enterprifg.  Nor  was  the  mili- 
tary progrefs  of  any  leader  ever  equally  rapid,  under  cir- 
.cumftances  equally  difficult ;  with  an  inferior  force,  agaiaft 
warlike  nations,  and  difciplined  troops,  commanded  by  able 
and  experienced  generals.  His  greateft  fault  as  a  king  and 
a  commander,  was  an  excefs  of  valour.  He  ufually  ap- 
peared in  the  front  of  the  battle,  mounted  on  a  horfe  of  a 
particular  colour ;  which,  with  his  large  and  majeftic  ftature, 
furpafling  that  of  every  other  Swede,  made  him  known  both 
to  friends  and  foes64. 

But  Guftavus  had  other  qualities  befide  thofe  of  the  mi- 
litary and  political  kind.  He  was  a  pious  Chriftian,  a  warm 
friend,  a  tender  hufband,  a  dutiful  fon,  an  affectionate  father. 
And  the  fentiments  f'uited  to  all  thefe  fofter  characters  are 
admirably  difplayed,  in  a  letter  from  the  Swedifli  monarch 
to  his  minifter  Oxenftiern,  written  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Lutzen;  "  Though  the  caufe  in  which  I  arn  en- 
"  gaged,"  faid  he,  "  is  juft  and  good,  yet  the  event  of  war, 
;c  becaufe  of  the  viciflitudes  of  human  affairs,  muft  ever  be 
fl  deemed  doubtful.  Uncertain  alfo  is  the  duration  of  mor- 
**  tal  life  ;  I  therefore  require  and  befeech  you,  in  the  name 

£2.  Hartc,  vol.  ii.  63.  Id.  ibid.  64.  Harte,  ubl  fup. 
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w  of  our  blefled  Redeemer  !  to  preferve  your  fortitude  of 
"  fpirit,  though  events  ihould  not  proceed  in  perfect  con- 
**  formity  to  my  wifhes. 

**  Remember  likewife,"  continued  Guftavus,  "  how  I 
"  fhould  comfort  myfelf  in  regard  to  you,  if  by  divine  pcr- 
*c  million  1  might  live  till  that  period  when  you  Ihould  have 
**  occafion  for  my  affiftance  of  ar.y  kind.  Confider  me 
*'  as  a  man,  the  guardian  of  a  kingdom,  who  has  ftruggled 
**  with  difficulties  for  twenty  years,  and  paffed  through 
*'  'them  with  reputation,  by  the  protection  and  mercy  of 
"  heaven  ;  as  a  man,  who  loved  and  honoured  his  relations, 
"  and  who  neglected  life,  riches,  and  happy  days,  for  the 
"  prefervation  and  glory  of  his  country  and  faithful  fubjecls; 
"  expecting  no  other  recompenfe,  than  to  be  declared,  The 
"  prince  ivho  fulfilled  the  duties  sf  that  jlation  'which  Pro- 
**  vidence  had  ajjigned  him  in  this  world. 

t(  They  who  fuivive  me,"  added  he,  "  for  I,  like  others, 
*  muft  expect:  to  feel  the  ftroke  of  mortality,  are,  on  my  ac- 
*'  count,  and  for  many  other  reafons,  real  objects  of  your 
<f  commiferation  :— -they  are  of  the  tender  and  defencelefs 
"  fex, — ^  helplefs  mother,  who  wants  a  guide,  and  an  infant 
u  daughter,  who  needs  a  protector  1 — Natural  affedion 
•*  forces  thefe  lines  from  the  hand  of  9  fon  and  a  pa- 
*«  rent63." 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden  prefaged  great  altera- 
tions in  the  (late  of  Earope.  The  elector  Palatine,  who 
was>  in  hopes  of  being  reflored  not  only  to  his  hereditary  do» 
janinions,  but  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  died  foon  after  of 
chagrin.  The  German  Pioteflants,  now  without  a  head, 

6$.  Loecen.  Hijl  Suft  It  is  not  a  little  furprifing  that  Guftavus,  in  this 
Bicmo'-ablc  Letter,  makes  no  jneution  of  hi-  belovtd  co.  fort  Ekanora;  in 
parting  from  whom,  when  he  began  his  march  for  Saxmy,  he  was  fo  much 
affected,  that  he  could  only  fay,  "  C  d  bkfs  you !"—  and  in  bewailing  whofe 
widowed  condition  (his  tjauilation  to  the  Deity  txctpteil)  his  laft  -word* 
frerc  tmj-loytd— '<  Alas,  my  poor  qutcn !"  f.ghea  he,  in  his  dying  moments. 
<- 4<  Alas,  my  poor  (jutcn!"  haite,  \o).  ii. 
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became  divided  into  fa&ions ;  the  Imperialifts,  though 
defeated,  were  tranfported  with  joy,  and  prepared  to  puth 
the  war  with  vigour;  while  the  Swedes,  though  victori- 
ous, wc'.e  overwhelmed  with  forrow  for  the  lofs  of  their 
heroic  prince,  whofe  daughter  and  fucceflbr,  Chriftina,  was 
only  fix  years  of  age.  A  council  of  regency,  however,  be- 
ing appointed,  and  the  management  of  the  war  in  Germany, 
committed  to  the  chancellor  Oxenftiern,  a  man  of  great  po- 
litical talents,  the  Proteftant  confederacy  again  wore  a  for- 

midnols  afpeft.     The  alliance  between  France 

A.  D.  1633- 
and  Sweden  was  renewed,  and  hoftilities  were 

pur  ed  vi;h  vigour  and  fuccefs  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Wey*' 
mar.  an    the  generals  Bannier  and  Horn. 

Not/. u.iftanding  thefe  favourable  appearances,  the  war 
became  every  day  more  burthenfome  and  difagreeable,  both 
to  the  Swedes  and  their  German  allies;  and  Oxeniliera, 
who  !  ;;.i  hitherto  luccefsfully  employed  his  genius  in  find- 
ing icijiuces  fo.  the  fupport  of  the  common  caufe,  faw  it 
in  danger  of  finking,  when  an  unexpected  event  gave  new 
hopes  to  the  confederates.  The  emperor,  become  jealous  of 
the  vait  powers  he  had  granted  to  Walilein,  whofe  infoJencc 
and  ambition  knew  no  bounds^  refolved  to  deprive  him  of 
the  command ;  and  Walftein,  in  order  to  prevent  his  diC- 
grace,  is  faid  to  have  concerted  the  means  of  a  revolt.  It  is 
at  leaft  certain,  that  he  attempted  to  fecure  himfelf  by 
winning  the  attachment  of  his  foldiers  j  and  Ferdinand, 
afraid  of  the  delay  of  a  legal  trial,  or  having  no 
proof  of  his  treafon,  and  dreading  his  refent- 
ment,  had  recourfe  to  the  dishonourable  expedient  of  aflalfi- 
nation  66. 

But  the  fall  of  this  great  man,  who  had  chiefly  obflru&ed 

66.  Barre,  torn.  ix.  Annal.  de  fEmp.  torn.  ii.  Harte,  vol.  ii.  If  Walflcin 
had  formed  any  treafojious  defign,  it  fcems  to  have  been  after  he  difcovercd 
his  ruin  to  be  other-wife  inevitable.  He  was  too  great  and  haughty  for  a 
fubjeft ;  and  the  death  of  Guflavus  had  rendered  him  leu  seceiTarj-  to  the 
•jnpcror. 

the 
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the  progrefs  of  the  Swedifh  arms,  both  before  and  fmcc 
the  death  of  Guftavus,  was  not  followed  by  all  thofe  advan- 
tages which  the  confederates  expected  from  it.  The  Impe- 
rialifts,  animated  by  the  prefence  of  the  king  of  Hungary, 
the  emperor's  eldeft  fon,  who  fucceeded  Walftein  in  the 
command  of  the  army,  made  up  in  valour  what  their  gene- 
ral wanted  in  experience.  Twenty  thoufand  Spanifh  and 
Italian  troops  arrived  in  Germany  under  the  duke  of  Feria ; 
the  cardinal  Infant,  the  new  governor  of  the  Low  Countries, 
likewife  brought  a  reinforcement  to  the  Catholic  caufe:  the 
duke  of  Lorrain,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  joined  the  king  of 
Hungary  with  ten  thoufand  men  ;  and  the  duke  of  Bava- 
ria, whom  the  Swedes  had  deprived  of  the  Palatinate,  alfo 
found  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  tinititig  his  forces  to 
thofe  of  the  emperor.  - 

Meanwhile  the  Swedifh  generals,  Bannier,  Horn,  and  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Weymar,  maintained  a  fuperiority  on  the  Oder, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube ;  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  in 
Bohemia  and  Lufatia.  Horn  and  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weymar 
united  their  forces,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the 
king  of  Hungary,  who  had  already  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
Ratifbon.  They  came  up  with  him  near  Nordlingen,  where 
was  fought  one  of  the  moft  obflinate  and  bloody  battles  re- 
corded in  hiftory  ;  and  where  the  Swedes  were  totally  rout- 
ed, in  fpite  of  their  moft  vigorous  efforts  6J.  In  vain  did  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Weymar  remind  them  of  Leipfic  and  Lutzen: 
though  a  confummate  general,  he  wanted  that  all-infpiring 
fpirit  of  Guftavus,  which  communicated  his  own  heroifm  to 
his  troops,  and  made  them  irrefiftible,  unlefs  when  oppofed 
to  infuperable  bulwarks. 

This  defeat  threw  the  members  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
into  the  utmoft  confternation  and  defpair.  They  accufed 
the  Swedes,  whom  they  had  lately  extolled  as  their  deliver- 
ers, of  all  the  calamities  which  they  felt  or  dreaded ;  and 

67.  Loccen.  lib.  ix.    Puffead.  lib.  vi. 

the 
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the  emperor,  taking  advantage  of  thefe  difcontents  and  his 
own  fuccefs,  did  not  fail  to  divide  the  confederates  yet  more 
.by  negotiation.  The  eie&or  of  Saxony  firfl  deferred  the  al- 
liance; and  a  treaty  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  the  follow- 
ing purport,  was  at  length  figned  at  Prague,  by 
all  the  Proteftant  princes,  except  the  landgrave  of 
Hefle  Caflel.  "  The  Proteftants  fhall  retain  for  ever  the 
"  mediate  ecciefiaflical  benefices,  which  did  not  depend  im- 
"  mediately  upon  the  emperor,  and  were  feized  before  the 
^  pacification  of  Paflau  ;  and  they  (hall  retain,  for  the  fpacc 
5.'  of  forty  years,  the  immediate  ecciefiaflical  benefices, 
"  though  feized  fince  the  treaty  of  Paflau,  if  actually  enjoy- 
"  ed  before  the  I2th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1627; 
"  the  exercife  of  the  Proteftant  religion  (hall  be  freely  per- 
,*5  matted  in  ail  the  dominions  of  the  empire,  except  the  king- 
"  dom  pf  Bohemia,  and  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  houfe 
."  of  Auftria  :  the  duke  of  Bavaria  (hall  be  maintained  ia 
."  pofieijiion  of  the  Palatinate,  on  condition  of  paying  the 
"  jointure  of  Frederic's  widow,  and  granting  a  proper  fub- 
"  fiftence  .to  his  fon,  when  he  {hall  return  to  his  duty  j  and 
."  there  fhall  be,  between  tl>e  emperor  and  the  confederates 
,"  of  the  Augfburg  confeffion,  who  fhall  fign  this  treaty, 
"  a  mutual  reftitution  of  every  thing  taken  fince  the  irrup- 
/*  don  of  .Guftavus  into  the  empire  6S*" 

Jn  confequence  of  this  pacification,  almoft  the  whole 
weight  of  the  war  devolved  upon  the  Swedes  and  the  French, 
between  whom  a  frefh  treaty  had  been  concluded  by  Riche- 
lieu and  Oxenftiern;  and  a  French  army  marched  into  Ger- 
many, in  order  to  fupport  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weymar.  But 
the  fuccefs  of  thefe  new  hoflilities,  which  France,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  Provinces  maintained  againft  both  branches 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  muft  furnifh  the  fubjeft  of  another 
letter. 

62.  Londorp.  Aft,  Pub,  torn.  IT.    Du  Moat,  Corf.  Difkm.  torn.  v. 

LET- 
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LETTER      LXXV. 


The  general  View  of  the  EUROPEAN  CONTINENT  continued^  from 
the  Treaty  O/'PRAGUE,  in  1635,  to  the  Peace  of  WESTPHALIA, 
in  1648. 

"VX7HILE  Germany  was  a  fcene  of  war  and  defolation, 
cardinal  Richelieu  ruled  France  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
Though  univerfally  hated,  he  continued  to  hold  the  reins  of 
government.  Several  confpiracies  were  formed  againft  him, 
at  the  infligation  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  queen- 
mother  ;  but  they  were  all  defeated  by  his  vigilance  and  vi- 
gour, and  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  their  contrivers.  The 
widow  of  Henry  IV.  was  banHhed  the  kingdom ;  her  fon, 
Gallon, was  obliged  to  beg  his  life;  the  marefchals  Marillac 
and  Montmorency  were  brought  to  the  block ;  and  the  gib- 
bets were  every  day  loaded  with  inferior  criminals,  con- 
demned by  the  moft  arbitrary  fentences,  and  in  a  court 
erected  for  the  trial  of  the  cardinal's  enemies.  In  order  to 
render  himfelf  more  neceffary  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  to 
complete  his  .political  fcheme,  he  now  refolved  to  engage 
France  in  open  hoftilities  with  the  whole  houfe  of  Auflria ; 
and  had  this  ftep  been  taken  while  the  power  of  the  Swedes 
was  unbroken,  and  the  Proteftant  princes  united,  it  could 
not  have  failed  of  extraordinary  fuccefs.  But  Richelieu's 
jealoufy  of  Guftavus  prevented  him,  during  the  life  of  that 
monarch,  from  joining  the  arms  of  France  to  thofe  of  Swe- 
den ;  and  Oxenftiern,  before  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Nord- 
lingen,  was  unwilling  to  give  the  French  any  footing  in  Ger- 
many. That  overthrow  altered  his  way  of  thinking :  he  of- 
fered to  put  Lewis  XIII.  immediately  in  poflefuon  of  Philipf- 

burg 
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burg  and  Alface,  on  condition  that  France  fhould  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  war  againft  the  emperor.  Richelieu  readily 
embraced  a  propofal  that  correfponded  fo  entirely  with  hi* 
views.  He  alfo  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, in  hopes  of  (haring  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  he  fent 
a  herald  to  Bruflels,  in  the  name  of  his  mafter,  to  denounce 
war  againft  Spain  '.  A  treaty  was  at  the  fame  time  entered 
into  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the 
French  intereft  in  Italy. 

If  France  had  not  taken  a  decided  part  in  the  war,  the 
treaty  of  Prague  would  have  completed  the  deftrudtion  of 
the  Swedifli  forces  in  Germany.  But  Lewis  XIII.  or  ra- 
ther cardinal  Richelieu,  now  began  to  levy  troops  with  great 
diligence,  and  five  confiderable  armies  were  foon  in  the  field. 
The  firft  and  largeft  of  thefe  was  fent  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, under  the  marefchals  de  Chatillon  and  Breze  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  commanded  by  the  duke  de  la  Force,  marched  into 
Lorrain ;  the  third  took  the  route  of  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
under  the  marefchal  de  Crequi ;  the  duke  of  Rohan  led  the 
fourth  into  the  Valteline ;  and  the  fifth  a&ed  upon  the  Rhine, 
under  Bernard  duke  of  Saxe-Weymar.  In  order  to  oppofe 
the  pperations  of  the  French  on  the  fide  of  Lorrain,  the 
emperor  fent  thither  general  Galas,  an  experienced  offi- 
cer, at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  join  the  duke  of  that 
territory,  who  intended  to  befiege  Colmar,  and  had  already 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  almoft  all  the  towns  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  defign  againft  Colmar,  however,  was  de- 
feated by  the  feverity  of  the  feafon;  and  la  Force  obliged 
the  duke  of  Lorrain  to  abandon  Burgundy,  which  he  had 
entered  in  the  fpring,  with  a  view  of  reducing  Monbelliard. 
This  check,  and  the  fatigues  of  his  march,  diminimed  the 

I.  Aubcri,  HiJ}.  du  Card.  Ricb.  Le  Vaffor,  Hi/1.  Louis  XIII.  This  is  faid 
to  be  the  laft  declaration  of  war  made  by  a  herald  at  arms.  Since  that  time 
each  party  has  thought  it  fuiScient  to  publifh  a  declaration  at  home,  without 
fending  into  an  enemy's  country  a  cartel  of  defiance. 

f  duke's 
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duke's  army  fo  much,  that  he  was  not  able  during  the 
paign  to  attempt  any  new  enterprize. 

Meanwhile  Galas,  the  imperial  general,  had  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Worms,  whence  he  fent  detachments  to 
ravage  the  country,  and  furprife  the  towns  that  were  garri- 
foned  by  the  Swedes.  Mentz  was  blocked  up  by  count 
Mansfeldtj  and  although  the  prefervation  of  the  place  was 
of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  confederates,  as  it  fecured 
their  communication  with  both  fides  of  the  Rhine,  the  duke 
of  Saxe-Weymar  was  in  no  condition  to  raife  the  blockade. 
He  was  ftill  more  interefted  in  prefervingKeifar-Loutcr,  where 
he  had  depofited  all  the  booty  which  he  had  taken  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  That  place,  however,  though  defend- 
ed with  fuch  obftinacy  that  the  greater  part  of  the  garrifon 
had  fallen  in  the  breach,  during  the  different  aflaults  which 
it  had  fuftained,  was  taken  by  dorm,  before  the  duke  could 
afford  it  relief.  Galas  who  had  reduced  it,  afterwards  fat 
down  before  Deux  Fonts  ;  but  Weymar's  army  being  by  thi» 
time  reinforced  with  eighteen  thoufand  French  troops,  un- 
der the  cardinal  la  Valette,  the  Imperial  general  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  undertaking.  Mansfeldt's  lines  were  alfo 
forced,  and  fupplies  thrown  into  Mentz  a. 

While  the  confederates  lay  under  the  cannon  of  that  city, 
Galas  aflembled  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Worms  j  and  by  fending  detachments  to 
occupy  Sarbruck,  and  feveral  other  places,  reduced  the 
French  and  Swedes  to  thegreateft  extremity  for  want  of  pro- 
vifions.  In  this  emergency,  they  repaired  the  Rhine  at 
Binghen,  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  as  if  their  route  had  been 
for  Coblentz,  though  their  real  defign  was  to  reach  Vauder- 
vange,  where  there  was  a  French  garrifon.  With  this  view 
they  marched  night  and  day,  without  refreshment  or  repofe  ; 
yet  Galas,  who  had  crofled  the  Rhine  at  Worms,  in  order  to 

3.  Barre,  torn.  ix.    Puffend.  lib  viii. 
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harrafs  them  in  their  retreat,  overtook  them  with  his  cavalry, 
at  the  river  Glann,  between  Oderuheim  and  Mefienheim, 
•where  the  Imperialifts  were  repulfed.  Not  difcouraged,  how- 
ever, by  this  check,  Galas  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  nine 
thoufand  horfe ;  traverfed  the  duchy  of  Deux  Fonts,  pafled 
the  Sarre,  entered  Lorrain,  and  waited  for  the  confederates 
in  a  defile  between  Vaudervange  and  Boulai.  There  an  ob- 
iiinate  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  imperial  cavalry 
was  routed.  The  French  afterwards  retired  to  Pont  a 
Mouffon,  and  the  Swedes  to  Moyenvie,  with  the  wreck  of 
their  feveral  armies ;  which  although  victorious,  were  both 
greatly  reduced.  Meantime  G;ilas,  being  joined  by  his  main 
body,  made  himfelf  inafter  of  Vaudervange,  and  encamped 
near  Zagermunde,  between  the  Sarre  and  the  Wilde,  that  he 
might  be  ready  to  join  the  duke  of  Lorrain 3. 

The  French  and  their  allies  were  yet  lefs  fuccefsful  in 
other  quarters.    Nothing  effectual  was  done  in  Italy,  where 
the  duke  of  Parma  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  himfelf  ftript 
of  the  beft  part  of  his  dominions  by  the  Spaniards,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  efforts  of  Crequi  and  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  who, 
in  one   battle,  gained   a  confiderable    advantage  over  the 
enemy.     In  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  higheft  hopes 
had  been  formed,  the  difappointment  of  cardinal  Richelieu 
was   ftill   greater.      He  had  computed  on  the  entire  con- 
queft  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  and  a  fcheme  of  parti- 
tion was  actually  drawn  up,  whereby  the  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, the  counties  of  Namur,  Hainault,  Courtray,  Artois, 
and  Flanders,  as  far  as  Blackingberg,  Damme,  and  Rupple- 
monde,  were  affigned  to  France ;  while  Brabant,   Guelder- 
land,  the  territory  of  Waes,  the  lordfliip  of  Mecklin,  and  all 
the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  were  to  be  annexed 
to  the  republic  of  Holland.     This  fcheme,  however,  proved 
as  vain  as  it  was  ambitious.     The  Dutch  were  jealous  of 
the  growing  power  of  France,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  had 

3  Id.  ibid. 
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a  perfonal  pique  at  cardinal  Richelieu.  Therefore,  although 
the  marefchals  Breze  and  Chatillon  were  fo  fortunate  as  to 
defeat  the  Fiemlfh  army  detached  by  the  cardinal  infant  to 
give  them  battle,  before  their  junction  with  the  forces  of 
the  United  Provinces,  nothing  of  confequence  was  effected 
after  that  junction  was  formed.  The  French  commanders 
were  under  the  neceffity  of  leading  back  the  miferable  re- 
mains of  their  army,  wafted  with  fatigue  and  difeafesj  and 
the  prince  of  Orange  fpent  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign  in 
recovering  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Schenck,  which  had  been 
reduced  by  the  enemy.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  cardinal  in- 
fant perceiving,  that  in  confequence  of  the  many  defigns 
formed  on  all  fides,  the  frontier  of  Picardy  lay  in  a  manner 
open,  fent  an  army  under  the  celebrated  generals  Piccolo- 
mini  and  John  de  Wen,  to  enter  France  on  that  fide.  This 
army  took  La  Chapelle,  Catelet,  and  Corbie  ;  and  the  Pari- 
fians  perceiving  the  enemy  within  three  days  march  of  their 
gates,  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation.  But,  by 
the  vigorous  meafures  of  Richelieu,  a  body  of  fifty  thoufand 
men  were  fuddenly  afTembled,  and  the  Spaniards  and  Flem- 
ings found  themfelves  obliged  to  evacuate  France  4. 

Having  furmounted  this  danger,  the  French  minifter  took 
the  mofl  effectual  fteps  to  fecure  the  fuccefs  of  the  enfuing 
campaign.  In  order  to  recover  the  friendfliip  of  Henry 
prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  had  offended  by  his  haughti- 
nefs,  he  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  Highnefs  inftead  of 
Excellency,,  a  flattery  which  had  the  defired  effect.  And  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weymar,  in 
which  it  was  ftipulated,  That,  in  confideration  of  an  annual 
fubfidy,  the  duke  mould  maintain  an  army  of  eighteen  thou- 
fand men,  which  he  mould  command  in  perfon,  as  general  of 
the  troops  belonging  to  the  German  princes  in  alliance  with 
the  French  king,  to  whom  lie  mould  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, and  that  Lewis  mould  cede  in  His  favour  all  the  claims 


4.  Auberi,  H'>]1.  du  Card.  Rich, 
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of  France  to  Alface.  In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  the 
duke  being  joined  by  a  French  army,  under  the  cardinal  La 
Valette,  began  the  campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Saverne, 
which  had  been  taken  toward  the  clofe  of  the 
former  year.  The  place  made  a  gallant  defence, 
in  hopes  of  being  relieved  by  Galas,  who  had  promifed  to 
march  againft  the  befiegers.  Perceiving,  however,  the  im- 
practicability of  fuch  an  attempt,  Galas  made  an  irruption 
into  Franche  Compte,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Lor- 
rain.  Meanwhile,  La  Valette  and  Wcymar  having  recover- 
ed Saverne,  omitted  nothing  that  could  obftruft  or  harrafs 
the  Imperialifts  in  their  march  :  and  their  endeavours  were 
fo  fuccefsful,  that  Galas  loft  about  feven  thoufand  men,  be- 
fore he  entered  Burgundy.  He  continued  his  march  never- 
thelefs,  and  undertook  the  fiege  of  St.  Jean  de  Laon,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon,  in  confequence  of  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  adjacent  rivers  j  and  being  fait  followed  by  the 
vifcount  de  Turenne,  he  loft  above  five  thoufand  men,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  baggage,  in  his  retreat 5. 

During  thefe  tranfa£Uons  in  Lorrain>  Alface,  and  Franche 
Compte,  a  decifive  batttle  was  fought  in  Upper  Germany, 
between  the  Swedes  under  general  Bannier,  and  the  Impe- 
rialifts commanded  by  the  elector  of  Saxony.  After  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  each  other  for  fome  time,  they  halted  irt 
the  plains  of  Wiflock,  where  both  armies  prepared  for  bat- 
tle. The  Imperial  camp  was  pitched  on  an  eminence,  and 
fortified  with  fourteen  redoubts,  under  which  the  troops 
flood  ready  to  engage.  Defirous  of  drawing  the  enemy  from 
that  advantageous  poft,  Bannier  ordered  part  of  his  cavalry 
to  advance  and  Ikirmifh.  This  feint  having  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  intended  effect,  Bannier  ordered  colonel  Gun,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Swedes4  to  attack  the 
enemy,  and  advanced  himfelf  at  the  head  of  five  brigades  to 
fupport  that  wing;  while  general  Statens,  with  the  left 

5-  Puffend.  lib.  viii.     Le  Vaflbri  Hifl.  dt  Lcuit  XIII. 
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wing,  wheeled  round  the  hill,  in  order  to  charge  the  Impe- 
rlalifts  in  ilank.  Thefe  attacks  were  executed  with  fuch  vi- 
gour, that?  the  whole  Auflrian  and  Saxon  infantry  was  broken 
or  cut  down.  Five  thoufand  men  fell  on  the  field  or  in  the 
purfuit;  feven  thoufand  were  taken,  together  with  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon,  one  hundred  and  fifty  enfigns,  and  an  in- 
credible number  of  waggons  6. 

The  battle  of  Wiflock,  which  reftored  the  luftre  of  the 
Swedifh  arms,  raifed  Bannier  to  the  higheft 'degree  of  mili- 
tary reputation,  and  gave  a  fignal  blow  to  the  Imperial  power, 
was  followed  by  the  demife  of  Ferdinand  II.  He  died'  at 

Vienna,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  ajre,  and 
A.  D.  1637.  . ; 

the  eighteenth  of  his  reign,  and  was  fucceeded  in 

the  Imperial  throne  by  his  fon  Ferdinand  III.  The  accef- 
fion  of  this  prince  made  little  alteration  in  the  flate  of  the 
v,;ar  :  for  although  the  firfl  year  of  the  new  reign  was  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  no  memorable  enterprize,  the  greater  part  of 
it  being  wafted  in  fruiflefs  negociations,  the  next  campaign 
was  remarkably  active  and  bloody  ;  as  if  the  contending 
powers  had  only  been  refting  themfelves,  in  order  to  renew, 
with  more  deftruclive  rage,  the  work  of  death.  The  duke 
of  Saxe-Weymar,  who  had  already  fully  revenged  the  inju- 
ries of  his  family  upon  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  advanced  to- 
ward Rhihfeld  early  in  the  fpring,  and  refolved  to  befiege 
it  in  form.  It  was  accordingly  inveftcd ;  but 
the  defence  was  fo  obftinate,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  utmofl  efforts  of  valour  and  military  fkill,  the  Im- 
perialifts  had  time  to  come  to  its  relief,  under  general  Savelli 
and  the  famous  John  de  Wert.  Both  armies  we're  imme- 
diately ranged  in  order  of  battle,  and  Weymar's  right  wing 
fell  with  ,fuch  fury  upon  the  enemy's  left,  commanded  by 
Wert  in  perfon,  that  it  was  quickly  broken.  The  left  wing 
of  Weymar's  army  was  not  equally  fuccefsful.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  repulfed  j  but  he  collected  his  cavalry,  and  re- 

6.  Id.  Ibid. 
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peated  the  charge  with  fuch  vigour  that  the  enemy  muft  have 
been  totally  routed,  had  they  not  retired  under  cover  of  the 
fhades  of  night.  The  battle  was  renewed  next  day,  when 
the  defeat  of  the  Imperialifts  was  completed,  and  both  their 
generals  made  prifonersj  together  with  a  great  number  of  in- 
ferior officers  7. 

The  duke,  after  his  victory,  returned  to  the  fige  of  Rhin- 
feld,  to  which  he  granted  an  honourable  capitulation,  in 
confideration  of  its  gallant  defence.  Newburg,  Rottelen, 
and  Friburg,  the  capital  of  Brifgaw,  were  alfo  reduced  j  and 
the  fiege  of  Brifac  was  undertaken,  with  the  greateft  confi- 
dence of  fuccefs.  Here  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  Goeutz  the 
Imperial  general,  attempted  to  interrupt  Weymar's  career, 
by  attacking  his  intrenchments,  but  without  effect.  They 
always  found  him  upon  his  guard ;  and  Brifac  was  forced  at 
laft  to  furrender,  after  it  had  been  reduced  to  fuch  extremity 
by  famine,  that  the  governor  was  obliged  to  fet  a  guard  upon 
the  burying-places,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from 
digging  up  and  devouring  the  dead 8. 

The  news  of  this  important  conqueft  no  fooner  reached 
Paris,  than  Lewis  XIII.  formed  the  fcheme  of  annexing 
Brifac  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  made  Weymar  very  ad- 
vantageous propofals  on  the  fubje£t.  But  that  negociation, 
if  pufhed,  would  have  proved  very  difficult,  as  the  duke  had 
fet  his  heart  upon  the  county  of  Brifgaw,  which  he  meant  to 
keep  in  his  own  poffeffion,  that  it  might  be.  a  thorn  in  the 
fide  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  againft  which  his  hatred  was 
inextinguifnable,  on  account  of  the  indignities  offered  to  his 
great  grandfather,  John  Frederic!:,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
He  thought  the  conqueft  of  Brifac  would  fecure  Brifgaw,  o£ 
which  he  intended  to  make  an  eftablifhment  that  would  not 
eafily  be  fhaken.  He  therefore  gallantly  replied,  when  prefled 
by  the  French  minifter  to  explain  himfelf  on  this  point : 4<  To 
"  part  with  my  conquefr,  would  be  to  facrifice  my  honour :  afk 

7.  PuScnd.  ubi  fup.    Barre,  torn.  ix.         8.  Mercur.  tie  France,  3.1'Ann.  1638. 
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"  a  virgin  to  deliver  up  her  chaftity  !"  He  endeavoured,  how- 
ever, to  amufe  the  court  of  France  with  a  pretended  negoti- 
ation, which  was  managed  with  fo  much  dexterity  by  Erlach, 
his  lieutenant,  that  Lewis  agreed  to  furnifh  him  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  eight  thoufand  men,  although  nothing  had  been 
concluded  in  regard  to  Brifac  9. 

While  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weyrnar  thus  triumphed  over  the 
Imperialifts  in  A!  face,  the  Swedifh  general  Bannier  profe- 
cuted  his  conqueft  in  Pomerania.  After  the  victory  obtained 
at  Wiflock,  he  reduced  Gartz,  Lofts,  Demmin,  and  Wol- 
gaft  ;  and,  undefftanding  that  Galas  had  extended  his  army, 
he  fent  Stalans  and  Torftenfon,  two  gallant  officers,  with  a 
reconnoitring  detachment,  that  furprifed  and  cut  in  pieces 
two  regiments  of  Imperial  horfe.  But  Charles  Lewis,  prince 
Palatine,  fon  of  the  expelled  elector,  who  had  aflembled 
fome  troops,  and  burned  with  impatience  to  re-eftablifh  him- 
felf  by  the  fword,  was  lefs  fortunate  in  Weftphalia.  Count 
Hasfeld,  the  emperor's  lieutenant-general,  in  that  province, 
advanced  againil  him  with  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Leingau,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Lippe. 
Lewis,  fenfible  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  defend  his 
lines  againft  fuch  a  force^  retreated  towards  Minden  ;  but 
Hasfeld  coming  lip  with  him  in  the  valley  of  Aflheim,  an  ac- 
tion enfued,  in  which  victory  continued  long  doubtful,  but  at 
lull  declared  in  favour  of  the  Imperialifts.  The  Palatine's 
little  army  was  almoft  utterly  cut  off,  his  artillery  was  loft, 
and  his  brother  Robert  made  prifoner  I0; 

In  the  beginning  of  next  campaign,  the  two  victorious 
commanders,  Bannier  and  Weymar,  concerted 


A  D        i* 

me'afures  for    penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the 

Auftrian  dominions.  Bannier  accordingly  crofTed  the  Elbe, 
and  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  Anhalt  and 
Halberftadt.  Leaving  his  infantry  and  cannon  behind  him, 
he  pufhed  on  with  his  cavalry,  and  furprifed  Salis,  Grand- 

y.  Barrc,  torn.  is.    ttarte,  vol.  i.  10.  Id.  ibid. 
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mafter  of  the  Imperial  ordonance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oelnitz.  The  conflict  was  obftinate  and  bloody :  no  lefs 
than  feven  regiments  of  Imperiaiifts  were  cut  in  pieces.  The 
Swedim  general  next  entered  Saxony,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  the  fuburbs  of  Drefden ;  where  he  defeated  four  Saxon 
regiments,  and  obliged  a  larger  body  of  the  enemy  to  take 
refuge  under  the  cannon  of  that  city.  But  understanding  that 
Hasfeld,  the  Imperial  general,  was  marching  from  Wefl- 
phalia  to  interrupt  his  operations,  he  returned  towards  Zeitz, 
to  join  his  infantry.  While  he  remained  there,  intelligence 
was  brought  him,  that  the  Saxons  were  encamped  near 
Chemnitz,  where  they  expected  foon  to  be  joined  by  the 
army  under  Hasfeld. 

In  order  to  prevent  that  junction,  Bannier  attacked  the 
Saxon  army ;  and,  after  a  terrible  conflict,  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  This  fuccefs  was  followed  by  feveral  others. 
He  made  an  irruption  into  Bohemia,  and  laid  great  part  of 
the  country  under  contribution  ;  then  returning,  crofled  the 
Elbe,  and  fell  upon  general  Hofskirk,  encamped  «ear  Bran- 
deiz,  with  ten  regiments  of  imperial  horfe  and  feven  battalions 
of  foot.  The  action  was  maintained  with  great  obflinacy : 
both  fides  fought  with  incredible  intrepidity  ;  but,  at  length, 
the  Imperiaiifts  were  forced  to  relinquifh  the  field  to  the  fu- 
perior  fortune  of  the  Swedes,  with  the  lofs  of  two  thoufand 
men.  Bannier  purfued  them  to  the  walls  of  Prague,  and 
took  the  Imperial  generals,  Hofskirk  and  Monticuculi,  pri- 
foners. 

On  purpofe  to  carry  the  war  into  Silefia-  and  Moravia,  the 
SwediOi  general  repaired  the  Elbe,  and  marched  towards  thofe 
countries  But  he  not  there  met  with  the  fuccefs  he  expected. 
The  enemy's  forces  multiplied  daily,  and  it  was  impoflible 
for  him,  with  an  inferior  army,  to  fuccour  every  place  that 
required  his  protection.  The  Proteftants  had  promifed  him, 
great  afliftance,  but  they  were  over-awed  by  the  prefence  of 
the  imperial  troops.  No  infurrection  appeared  in  his  favour  j 
yet  was  he  not  diicouraged.  He  defeated  a  body  of  Impe- 

K  3  rialift^ 
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riallfls  at  Glat/,  and  drove  the  Saxons  three  feveral  times 
from  their  camp  at  Tirn  ". 

But  all  the  afpiring  hopes  of  Bannier  and  the  Swedes  were 
fudderfly  blafted,  by  the  immature  death  of  Bernard  duke  of 
Saxe-Weymar.  He  had  began  the  campaign  with  the  fiege 
of  Thau,  which  he  ordered  to  be  battered  with  red-hot  bul- 
lets ;  a  mode  of  attack  which  threw  the  inhabitants  into  fuch 
confternation,  that  they  furrendered  almoft  inftantly,  though 
they  had  before  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  Gucbriant  the  French 
general.  Barnard's  character  was  now  fo  high,  and  his  army 
fo  formidable  to  the  imperial  throne,  that  Ferdinand  made 
fome  fecret  attempts  to  detach  him  from  the  French  intereft. 
But  infteaci  of  Ijflening  to  fuch  propofals,  which  he  confi- 
dered  as  infidious,  or  flackening  in  his  operations,  he  vigo- 
roufly  exerted  himfelf  in  taking  mcafures  for  palling  the 
Rhine.  While  thus  employed,  he  fell  fick  at  Hunningen, 
whence  he  was  tranfported  by  water  to  Newburg,  and  there 
expired  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  jealoufy  and  ambition  of  cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  was  not  only  defirous  of  getting  poiTeiTion  of 
Brifac,  but  afraid  that  his  fcheme  of  humbling  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  might  be  defeated,  if  the  duke  of  Saxe-Wcymar 
ihould  clofe  with  the  emperor's  propofals.  PufFcndorf  not 
only  fupports  this  opinion,  but  pofitively  affirms,  that  the 
duke  was  taken  off  by  poifon,  and  that  his  body  had  all  the 
marks  of  it ll. 

The  death  of  Weymar  was  no  fooner  known,  than  a  vio-r 
lent  conteft  arofe  who  ihould  poflefs  his  army.  Endeavours 
were  ufed  by  the  Swedi(h  agents  in  Germany  to  engage  the  of- 
ficers and  foldiers  to  join  general  Bannier  ;  the  emperor  took 

every  meafure  in  his  power  to  draw  them  into 
A.  D.  1640.        •'•>,.; 

his  fervice,    and  regain  pofleffion  of  the  places 

which  the  duke  had  conquered  j  and  Charles  Lewis,  prince 

IT.  Puffend.  lib   xi.     Loccen.  lib.  ix.  iz.  Comment,  de  Reb.     Suec. 
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Palatine,  the  re-eftablifnment  of  whofe  family  had  been  the 
chief  caufe  of  the  war,  attempted  to  gain  them  through  the 
influence  of  England  and  Holland.  But  cardinal  Richelieu 
ordered  Lewis  to  be  arrefted  at  Moulins,  in  his  return  from 
London,  and  carried  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Vincennes, 
•where  he  was  confined,  till  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
France  and  the  Weymarian  officers.  It  was  flipulated,  That 
the  troops  of  Bernard,  duke  of  Saxe-Weymar,  fnould  con- 
flitute  a  feparate  body,  under  the  direction  of  the  officers 
named  in  his  will  for  that  purpofe ;  that  the  French  king 
{hould  keep  this  body  always  effective,  by  the  payment  of  a 
certain  annual  fum  for  raifing  recruits  ;  that  he  fhould  con- 
tinue to  the  principal  officers  the  fame  appointments  which 
they  had  enjoyed  under  the  duke,  furnifh  them  with  bread, 
ammunition,  and  all  other  neceflaries  of  war,  and  ratify  the 
feveral  donations  which  Bernard  had  made  to  his  officers  and 
foldiers  ;  that  the  troops  (hould  receive  their  orders  from  the 
duke  of  Longueville,  through  the  medium  of  their  own  com- 
manders, who  {hould  be  fummoned  to  all  councils  held  for 
the  fervice  of  the  common  caufc ;  that  the  conquered  places 
{hould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty, 
who  might  at  pleafure  appoint  governors  for  Brifac  and 
Friburg,  but  that  the  garrifons  {hould  confift  of  an  equal 
number  of  French  and  German  foldiers,  and  the  governors 
of  the  other  places  be  chofen  from  the  Weymarian  army  I3. 

In  confequence  of  this  important  negociation,  which  ren- 
dered the  king  of  France  fovereign  of  almoft  aij  Alface,  and 

13.  Londorp.  AH.  Pub.  vol.  iv.  Bernard  dyke  of  Saxe-Weyniar,  was  a 
foldier  cf  fortune,  and  one  cf  the  generals  formed  under  Guftavus.  After 
the  death  of  that  monarch,  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Nordlingen,  where  the 
Swedes  under  his  command  were  cut  off  almoft  to  a  man,  he  collected  an 
army  of  Germans,  which  was  properly  his  own,  and  which  he  fupported 
partly  by  the  practice  of. war,  and  partly  by  the  fubfi.'.y  that  he  receive..',  from 
France.  Notwithftanding  his  immature  death,  and  the  defeat  at  Nordlingen, 
he  may  be  ranked  among  the  grer;ttfi  modern  commr.nders.  Turenne  always 
acknowledged  him  to  have  been  his  mafter  in  the  military  fcknce.  A' em.  de 
(j  Farrt. 

K  4  a  great 
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a  great  part  of  Brifgaw,  the  duke  of  Longueville,  with  the 
Weymarian  army,  marefchal  Guebriant,  with  the  French 
troops,  and  the  troops  of  Lunenburg,  commanded  by  gene- 
ral Klitzing,  joined  Bannier  at  Erfyrt.  Nothing  farther  was 
now  necefTary  to  enfure  fuccefs  to  the  confederates  beiide  un- 
animity, but  that  unfortunately  was  wanting.  All  claiming 
fuperiority,  none  chofe  to  be  directed,  as  each  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  his  own  merit,  and  fought  to  difplay  his 
judgment  by  propofing  fome  new  plan  of  operations  -,  fo  that 
Bannier  found,  that,  although  he  had  increafed  his  numbers, 
he  had  acquired  little  additional  ftre-ngth.  Perhaps  his  real 
force  might  rather  be  faid  to  be  diminimed,  as  he  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  follow  the  fuggeftions  of  his  own  genius, 
and  ftrike  thofe  fudden  and  unexpected  blows  which  diftin- 
guifh  the  confummate  general. 

After  long  debates,  it  was  agreed  to  attack  Picolomini,  the 
Imperial  general,  in  his  camp  at  Saltzfburg.*  "With  this  view 
the  confederates  feized  upon  an  eminence,  whence  they 
began  a  violent  cannonading,  and  afterwards  attacked  the 
enemy's  entrenchments  fword  in  hand-,  but  Picolomini  was 
fo  advantageouily  pofted,  that  the  attempt  to  force  his  camp 
was  found  impracticable.  It  was  accordingly  laid  afide  ;  and 
both  armies  continued  in  fight  of  each  other,  until  fcarcity 
began  to  reign  in  each  camp.  There  feemed  to  be  a  kind  of 
rivalry,  who  could  longeft  endure  the  preffure  of  famine. 
But,  on  the  fide  of  the  confederates,  this  inaction  proceeded 
from  irrefolution,  and  a  divilion  of  counfels;  whereas,  on 
that  of  the  Imperialifts,  it  was  dictated  by  a  prudent  caution. 
Bannier,  however,  tired  of  fuch  languid  delay,  fet  out  for 
Franconia,  in  order  to  feize  fome  advantageous  poft  upon 
the  Maine.  But  as  he  advanced  toward  the  river  Sala,  he 
perceived  that  the  enemy  occupied  the  oppofite  bank.  They 
were  there  entrenched  ;  fo  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to 
force  a  pafiage:  he  was  therefore  under  the  neceflity  of 
marching  through  the  landgraviate  of  Heffe,  where  his  army 
fuffered  greatly  by  famine. 

Pico- 
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Picolomini  now  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  Lunenburg, 
but  Bannier's  diligence  baffled  all  his  efforts.  He  prevented 
the  Imperialifts  from  croffing  the-Wefer,  and  refrefhed  his 
own  army  in  that  duchy,  which  had  not  yet  been  exhaufted 
by  the  ravages  of  war.  Pinched  with  famine,  and  harrafled 
by.  the  perpetual  alarms  of  the  Heffians,  Picolomini  deter- 
mined to  lead  his  forces  into  Franconia.  But,  on  his  march,, 
thither,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Weymarian  army,  under  the 
duke  of  Longueville  ;  and,  although 'not  totally  defeated, 
he  could  fcarce  have  fuffered  more  by  fuch  difafter14.  It 
amuft,  however,  be  confidered  as  very  honourable  for  that 
general,  to  have  been  able  to  make  head  againft  the  com- 
bine4  forces  of  the  confederates,  and  even  to  oblige  them  to 
quit  the  Imperial  dominions. 

But  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  lefs  fortunate  in  other  quar- 
ters, during  the  year  1640.  The  affairs  of  Philip  IV.  went 
backward  in  Italy  :  Catalonia  revolted,  and  Portugal  threw 
off  the  SpanUh  yoke.  The  Catalans  were  defirous  of  form- 
ing a  republic ;  but  too  feeble  to  fupport  themfelves  againft 
the  power  of  a  tyrannical  mafler,  they  were  obliged  to  throw 
themfelves  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  ultimately  to  fubmit 
to  the  dominion  of  Spain.  The  Portuguefe  were  more  fuccefs- 
ful  in  their  ftruggle  for  independency.  Boiling  with  national 
hate,  and  irritated  by  defpotic  rule,  they  had  long  fought  to 
break  their  chains.  A  law  to  compel  the  nobility,  under  pain 
of  the  forfeiture  of  their  eftates,  to  take  up  arms  for  the  fub- 
je£Hon  of  Catalonia,  completed  the  general  difaffe&ion  :  and 
other  circumftances  confpired  to  haften  a  revolution.  An 
impenetrable  plot  had  been  forming,  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Braganza,  whofe  grand- 
father had  been  deprived  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Portugal 
by  Philip  II.  The  confpirators  now  refolved  to  carry  their 
defign  into  execution,  and  effected  it  with  incredible  facility. 

14.  Fufftnd.  lib.  xii.     Barre,  torn.  ix.     Lc  Vaffor,  Hi/}.  Louis  XIII. 

Olivarez 
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Olivarez  had  been  fo  imprudent  as  to  recall  the  Spanifh 
garrifon  from  Ltfbon  :  very  few  troops  were  left  in  the  whole 
realm  of  Portugal ;  the  opprefled  people  were  ripe  for  an  in- 
furreclion  ;  and  the  Spanifh  minifter,  in  order  to  amufe  the 
duke  of  Braganza,  whofe  ruin  he  meditated,  had  given  him 
the  command  of  the  arfenal.  The  duchefs  of  Mantua,  who 
had  been  honoured  with  the  empty  title  of  vice-queen,  was 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom  without  a  blow.  Vafconceilos, 
the  Spanifh  fecretary,  and  one  of  his  clerks,  were  the  only 
victims  facrificed  to  public  vengeance.  All  the  towns  in 
Portugal  followed  the  example  of  the  capital,  and  almoft  on 
the  fame  day.  The  duke  of  Braganza  was  unanimoufly  pro- 
claimed king,  under  the  name  of  John  IV.  A  fon  does  not 
fucceed  more  quietly  to  the  poflefTions  of  his  father  in  a  well 
regulated  flate.  Ships  were  immediately  difpatched  from 
Liibon  to  all  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in  ACa  and  Africa, 
as  well  as  to  thofe  in  the  iflands  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
ocean  :  and  they  all,  with  one  accord,  expelled  their  Spanifh 
governors IS.  Portugal  became  again  an  independent  king- 
dom ;  and  by  the  recovery  of  Brazil,  which,  during  the 
Spanifh  adminiflration,  had  been  conquered  by  the  Dutch> 
ks  former  luftre  was  in  fome  meafure  reftored. 

While  all  Europe  rung  with  the  news  of  this  fingular  re- 
volution, Philip  IV.  (hut  up  in  the  inmofl  recefTes  of  the 
Efcurial,  loft  m  the  delirium  of  licentious  pleafure,  or  be- 
wildered in  the  maze  of  idle  amufement,  was  utterly  ignorant 
of  it.  The  manner  in  which  Olivarez  made  him  acquainted 
with  his  misfortune  is  truly  memorable.  '$  I  come,"  faid  that 
artful  minifter,  *c  to  communicate  good  news  to  your  ma- 
"  jefty  :  the  duke  of  Braganza's  whole  fortune  is  become 
"  yours.  He  has  been  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  get  himfelf 
"  declared  king  of  Portugal ;  and  in  confequence  of  this 
**  folly,  your  majefly  is  entitled  to  the  forfeiture  of  ail  his 

15.  Vertot,  Hift.  de  la  Rtvolut.  du  Portugal. 

*  "  efiates." 
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<c  eftates." — "  Let  the  fequeftration  be  ordered !"   replied 
Philip,  and  continued  his  didipations  16. 

The  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  was  of  a  lefs  patient,  or  ra- 
ther of  a  lefs  indolent  temper.  He  had  convoked  a  diet  at 
Ratifbon,  in  order  to  concert  meafures  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  though  he  pretended  to  be  defirous  of  peace.  Bannier 
formed  the  defign  of  difperfing  this  affembly,  and  even  of 
furprifing  the  city.  Having  joined  the  French  army  under 
Guebriant  at  Erfurt,  he  arrived  at  Hoff  on  the  fixth  of 

January :  and  detaching  thence  five  regiments  of 

A.  D.  1641. 

cavalry  to  tgra,  under  the  command  or  major- 
general  Wittemberg,  who  had  orders  to  join  the  army  at 
Porew,  he  advanced  to  Awerbach.  The  confederates  next 
proceeded  to  Schwendorf,  crofled  the  Danube  upon  the  ice, 
and  captured  above  fifteen  hundred  of  the  enemy's  horfe. 
The  emperor  himfelf,  who  intended  to  devote  that  day  to  the 
chace,  narrowly  efcaped  being  made  prifoner.  His  advanced 
guard  and  equipage  were  taken. 

The  approach  of  the  French  and  Swedifh  armies  filled 
Ratifbon  with  confirmation,  as  it  was  utterly  unprovided 
againil  a  fiege,  and  full  of  flrangers  and  fufpedled  perfons. 
The  defign  of  the  confederates  was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
froft,  in  order  to  block  up  and  ftarve  the  town ;  but  the 
weather  unexpectedly  becoming  more  mild,  it  was  refolved 
to  repafs  the  Danube,  before  the  ice  (hould  be  thawed. 
Bannier,  however,  would  not  retire  until  he  made  an  attempt 
to  diflblve  the  diet.  "With  that  view,  he  approached  Ratif- 
bon, on  the  fixth  of  February  j  and  Guebriant,  who  com- 
manded the  vanguard,  placing  his  artillery  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rugen,  which  ran  between  the  town  and  the  confede* 
rates,  faluted  the  emperor  with  five  hundred  (hot ;  an  infult, 
which  ftung  Ferdinand  fo  keenly,  that  he  feemed  bereft  of 
all  the  powers  of  reafon  and  recollection 17. 

During    the  deliberations  of  the  diet  at  Ratifbon,  the 

1 6.  Sktcdttct  du  Due  fOlivarez.  17.  Hift.  du  Gucb.  liv.  iv. 

counts 
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counts  d'Avaux  and  Salvius,  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France  and  Sweden,  were  negociating  at  Hamburg  the 
preliminaries  of  a  general  peace,  with  Lutzau,  one  of 
Ferdinand's  aulic  counsellors.  After  certain  difficulties  had 
been  removed,  it  was  agreed  by  thefe  celebrated  ftatef- 
men,  that  a  congrefs  for  a  general  peace  fhoukl  be  held 
at  Munfter  and  Ofnabrug,  the  garrifons  of  which  (hould 
inarch  out ;  that  the  inhabitants  Should  be  releafed  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  either  party,  and  obferve  a  flri£V 
neutrality  during  the  time  of  negcciation ;  that  both  cities 
fhould  be  guarded  by  their  own  burghers  and  foldiers,  com- 
manded by  the  magistrates,  who  fhoukl  be  accountable  for 
the  effects,,  pcrfons,  and-  attendants  of  the  negociators  j  that 
the  two  conferences  mould  be  confidered  as  only  one  con- 
grefs, and  the  roads  between  the  two  cities  be  fafe  for  all 
goers  and  comers,  together  with  the  intermediate  places, 
where  the  negociators  might  think  proper  to  confer  with 
each  other ;  that  in  cafe  the  negotiation  mould  be  inter- 
rupted before  a  treaty  could  be  concluded,  Munfter  and  Of- 
nabrug {hould  return  to  the  fame  fituation  in  which  they 
were  before  the  congrefs,  but  that  the  neutrality  fhould  be 
cbferved  fix  weeks  after  the  conferences  were  broken  off;  that 
all  the  fafe-condu&s  on  each  fide  {hould  be  exchanged  at 
Hamburg,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Danifh  ambaflador, 
in  the  fpace  of  two  months  after  the  date  of  the  agreement ; 
that  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain  {hould  grant  fafe -con- 
ducts to  the  minifters  of  France,  Sweden,  and  their  allies 
in  Germany  and  elfewhere,  and  receive  the  fame  fecurity 
from  his  Mod  Chrifiian  rnajefty  j  and  that  Sweden  {hould 
grant  fafe-conducls  to  the  emperor's  plenipotentiaries,  as 
well  as  to  thofe  of  the  electors  of  Mentz  and  Branden- 
burgh  l8.  It  was  farther  agreed,  That  France  {hould  treat 
at  Munfter,  and  Sweden  at  Ofnabrug ;  and  that  each 
crown  {hould  have  a  ftcretary  where  tl  e  other's  pleni- 

16.   Dlimont,  Cvrp>  Dij>lor:.al.  torn   VI. 

8  poteiitiary 
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potentjary  was,  in  order  to  communicate  their  mutual  refo- 
lutions. 

The  emperor  refufed  to  ratify  this  convention,  which  he 
faid  was  prejudicial  to  his  honour,  as  well  as  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  Germanic  body  j  and  certain  unexpected 
events,  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  confederates,  confirmed 
him  in  his  refolution  of  continuing  the  war.  After  the 
ineffe&ual  attempt  upon  Ratifbon,  the  French  feparated 
thcmfelves  from  the  Swedes,  and  marched  toward  Bamberg, 
under  Guebriant,  while  Bannier  took  the  rout  of  Chamb, 
with  a  view  of  penetrating  into  Mifnia  through  Bohemia. 
Meanwhile  the  emperor,  naming  with  rage,  iflued  orders 
for  aflembling  a  body  of  troops,  with  all  poffible  difpatch,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  infult  he  had  fuffered. 

A  powerful  army  was  fpeeclily  formed  by  the  activity  of 
Picolomini  and  the  archduke  Leopold.  One  part  of  it, 
under  marefchal  Gleen,  went  in  purfuit  of  Bannier,  while 
the  other,  commanded  by  Picolomini,  befieged  Newmarck, 
which  was  defended  by  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Slang ; 
who,  after  having  fuftained  five  aff.iults,  was  obliged  to  fur  - 
tender  prifoner  of  war.  On  the  reduction  of  that  place, 
Picolomini  rejoined  Gleen,  in  order  to  purfue  Bannier,  who 
retreated  acrofs  the  forefl  of  Bohemia.  Having  reached  the 
other  fide  of  it,  he  found  his  progrefs  impeded  by  the 
fuelling  of  the  river  Pleis,  but  collected  a  number  of  boats, 
iii  which  he  embarked  his  troops  with  fuch  expedition,  that 
he  had  carried  over  his  whole  army  before  Picolomini  ap- 
peared upon  the  oppc.fite  bank.  Neither  this  difappoiiit- 
ment,  however,  the  interpofing  ftream,  nor  the  prefence  of 
the  enemy,  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  Imperiaiifts.  The 
Auftrian  cavalry  fwam  acrofs  the  river ;  and  the  Swedes 
being  now  hemmed  in  between  the  Pleis  and  the  MoldaW, 
Bannier's  ruin  feemed  inevitable,  when  he  extricated  him- 
felf  by  one  of  thofe  efforts  of' military  genius,  which  redound 
more  to  the  honour  of  a  general  than  the  acquifltion  of  the 
greateft  victory,  as  fortune  has  no  (hare  in  the  fuccefs. 

Finding 
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Finding  himfelf  thus  circumftanced,  the  Swedim  general 
polled  fome  troops  at  a  mill  below  Prefnitz ;  where  they 
made  fuch  an  obflinate  and  vigorous  refiftance,  when  at- 
tacked by  Picolomini,  that  the  main  body  of  the  army  had 
time  to  retire  to  Zickaw,  whither  their  baggage  and  artillery 
alfo  were  conveyed  in  the  night.  Here  Bannier  was  joined 
by  Guebriant,  who  had  put  himfelf  in  motion,  as  foon  as  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  redu&ion  of  Newmarck ;  fo 
that  the  confederates  were  now  in  a  condition  to  make  head 
againftthe  Imperialifts.  But  before  any  ftep  could  be  taken 
for  that  purpofe,  Bannier  fell  fick  at  Zickaw,  in  confequence 
of  the  fatigue  he  had  undergone  in  his  march,  and  expired 
at  Halberfladt,  in  the  forty- firft  year  of  his  age,  to  the  in- 
finite lofs,  and  inexpreffible  regret  of  his  country,  as  well 
as  of  her  allies.  Befide  his  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war, 
which  he  had  acquired  under  the  great  Guftavus,  to  whom 
he  was  fcarcely  inferior  as  a  commander,  he  was  diftinguifhed 
by  his  moderation  and  humanity  toward  thofe  whom  he  had 
vanquimed.  He  always  avoided  the  effufion  of  blood,  as  far 
as  circumftances  would  admit  •,  and,  being  robuft,  patient, 
indefatigable,  and  a£live,  he  was  adored  by  the  foldiery, 
whofe  toils  and  dangers  he  chearfully  fhared19. 

The  death  of  Bannier  raifed  the  fpirits  of  the  Imperialifts, 
in  proportion  as  it  deprefled  thofe  of  the  confederates,  and 
the  mod  dangerous  confequences  were  apprehended  from  it ; 
for  his  army  was  compofed  almoft  entirely  of  Germans, 
who  were  retained  in  the  fervice  of  Sweden  folely  by  the 
reputation  and  authority  of  their  general.  But  the  troops, 
though  at  firft  inclined  to  mutiny,  were  preferved  in  obe- 
dience by  the  vigilance  of  the  other  Swedifh  commanders  , 
Wrangel,.  Koningfmark,  Wittemberg,  and  Pfuhl,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  felicitations  of  the  emperor,  and  their  own  ne- 
ceffitous  condition,  until  the  arrival  of  Torftenfon  •,  another 
general  formed  under  Guftavus,  and  not  unworthy  of  fo 

19,  Puffend.     Commtnt.  Rcb.  Succ.  lib.  xii. 

great 
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great  a  mafter.  In  order  to  give  him  more  influence  over 
the  army,  he  was  furniihed  with  a  large  fum  of  money  by 
the  treafury  of  Sweden,  and  accompanied  with  a  flrong  rein- 
forcement. 

Before  this  reinforcement  arrived,  the  Swedes  and  French, 
under  the  command  of  Guebriant,  had  defeated  the  imperial 
army,  led  by  the  archduke  and  Picolomini,  near  Wolfenbuttle. 
Four  thoufand  Imperialifts  were  flain  upon  the  fpot,  and  a 
great  number  taken  prifoners 20.  No  other  event  of  confe- 
quence  diftinguifhed  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign,  which 
was  chiefly  fpent  in  waiting  for  Torftenfon,  at  an  encamp- 
ment near  Stadt ;  and  foon  after  he  afTumed  the  command, 
the  French  and  Swedifh  armies  feparated  by  order  of  cardi- 
nal Richelieu.  Guebriant  entered  Weftphalia,  and  Torften- 
fon led  his  troops  into  Bohemia;  where  he  propofed  to 
winter,  and  attempt,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  mould  permit, 
,to  prove  himfelf  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  his» country. 

Meanwhile  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  between  France 
and  Sweden,  and  the  moft  vigorous  refolutions  were  taken 
for  profecuting  the  war.  Marefchal  Guebriant  accordingly 
eroded  the  Rhine  early  in  the  fpring,  upon  a  bridge  of  boats, 
built  at  Wefel ;  marched  to  Ordinguen,  which  furrendered 
at  difcretion  ;  and  underftanding  that  Hasfield  was  on  his 
march  to  join  Lamboy,  another  Imperial  general,  whofe 
quarters  were  near  Kempen,  he  refolved  to  prevent  their 
junction,  by  attacking  the  latter  in  his  entrenchments.  With 
this  view  he  left  his  baggage  at  Ordinguen;  advanced  to- 
ward the  enemy ;  drew  up  his  anny  in  order  of  battle,  and 
proceeded  to  the  afiault.  After  an  obftinate  ftruggle,  the 
Auftrian  infantry  was  broken,  and  the  camp  forced;  and 

Lamboy,   who  rallied  his   troops,  and  returned 

A.  D.  i$43, 
to  the  charge,  was  furrounded  and    made  pri- 

foner,  together  with  general  Merci.  Of  the  whole  Impe-r 
rial  army  not  above  fix  hundred  efcaped. 

20.  Bacre,  torn,  ix,     FufTcnd.  lib.  xiij, 
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This  victory  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Lintz, 
Beverr,  Berthem,  Cafter,  and  Guewembruck  j  fo  that  Gue- 
briant  law  himfelf  mafter,  in  a  ftiort  time,  of  almoft  the 
whole  electorate  of  Cologne.  His  next  flep  was  to  bcfiege 
Kempen,  which  was  defended  with  great  gallantry  and  (kill  j 
but  a  large  breach  being  at  length  made  in  the  fortifications, 
the  governor,  convinced  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  fuf- 
tain  an  aflault,  capitulated  upon  honourable  terms  2I. 

The  defeat  of  Lamboy,  and  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  the  French 
general,  did  not,  however,  divert  the  archduke  and  Picolo- 
mini,  who  commanded  the  Imperialifts  in  Moravia,  from 
marching  againft  Torflenfon.  They  intended  to  furprife 
him  in  his  camp  ;  but  finding  all  their  attempts  and  expec- 
tations defeated,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Swedifh  general,  in 
the  true  fpirit  of  Italian  policy>  Picolomini  had  recourfe  to 
treachery,  by  which  he  hoped  to  earn  the  reward  of  valour 
and  military  {kill.  With  this  view  he  corrupted  one  Se- 
kendorf,  a  Swedifh  colonel,  who  promifed  to  admit  the  Im- 
perialifts  into  the  camp  by  night.  Fortunately  the  defign 
was  difcovered,  and  the  traitor  punifhed :  nor  did  his  em- 
ployers efcape  chaftifement.  The  duke  of  Saxe-Lawen- 
burg,  who  had  marched  towards  Schwents,  in  order  to  check 
the  progrefs  of  Torftenfon,  in  Silefia,  was  defeated  and  mor- 
tally wounded  ;  and  in  that  condition  was  taken  prifoner 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  officers,  three  thoufand  of  hi* 
men  being  left  dead  on  the  field. 

Soon  after  this  victory,  Torftenfon  pafled  the  Elbe,  with 
an  intention  to  befiege  Leipfic;  and  having  feized  two  pofts> 
the  poffeflion  of  which  might  facilitate  that  enterprize,  he 
ordered  general  Koningfmark  to  inveft  the  place.  But  the 
approach  of  the  Imperialifts,  under  the  archduke  and  Pico-  . 
lomini,  obliged  him  to  convert  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  and 
make  preparations  for  receiving  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  they 

advanced  in  fuch  a  form  as  the  Swedes  were  between  the 

t 
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imperial  army  and  the  -town ;  and  Torftenfon  finding  him- 
felf  expofed  to  two  fires,  filed  off  his  trcops  into  the  plain  of 
Breitenfeld,  about  three  miles  diftant  from  Leipfic.  The 
imperial  generals,  imagining  his  defign  was  to  avoid  an  ac- 
tion, endeavoured  to  harrafs  his  rear  5  but  die  Swedifh  com- 
mander, who  wifhed  for  nothing  more  than  fuch  an  oppor- 
tunity, faced  about  immediately.  A  mutual  cannonading 
cnfued,  and  foon  after  a  clofe  engagement.  Wittemberg, 
who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Swedes,  charged  the 
left  of  the  Imperialifts  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  it  was  in- 
ftantly  broken.  Their  right  wing,  however,  behaved  \vita 
more  firmnefs;  and  the  Swedifh  cavalry  commanded  by 
Koningfmark,  was  in  danger,  for  a  time,  of  being  routed  by 
the  emperor's  cuiraffiers.  But  the  latter  were  obliged  at 
length  to  give  way. 

While  the  cavalry  of  both  armies  thus  difputed  the  vic- 
tory, the  infantry  in  the  centre  fought  with  inexpreflible 
rage  and  refolution.  At  length  the  Swedifli  foot,  animated 
by  the  example  of  the  horfe,  and  fupported  by  a  body  of  re- 
ferve,  which  advanced  in  the  heat  of  action,  obliged  the  Im- 
perialifts to  quit  the  field,  and  retreat  into  a  wood,  with  the 
lofs  of  their  cannon.  Torftenfon  purfued  the  left  wing  as 
far  as  Leipfic  ;  Koningfmark  gave  no  quarter  to  the  right; 
and  the  Auflrian  infantry  being  driven  from  the  wood,  into 
which  they  had  retired,  were  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
cut  in  pieces22. 

In  this  battle,  which  was  fought  near  the  fame  fpot  that 
had  beheld  the  glory  of  the  Swedes,  under  Guftavus,  a  few 
years  before,  the  Imperialifts  loft  eight  thoufand  good  fol- 
diers  ;  and  three  hundred  officers  were  found  among  the 
flain.  The  conquerors,  who  had  engaged  with  very  infe- 
rior numbers,  did  not  lofe  above  a  thoufand  men.  Befides 
the  flaughter  of  the  enemy,  they  took  three  thoufand  pri- 

aa.  Pufiend.  lib.  xiv.    Barre,  torn.  ix. 
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fonsrs,  together  with  forty-fix  pieces  of  cannon,  one  hundred 
and  fixteen  pair  of  colours,  and  fix  hundred  waggons23. 

A  defeat  fo  total  overwhelmed  the  imperial  court  with 
confternation.  General  Enkenford  was  ordered  to  make 
new  levies  with  all  poffible  expedition :  Hasfeld  and  Wahl 
were  fent  for  to  Vienna  j  Goltaker  and  Galtz  exerted  their 
utmoft  diligence  to  join  the  archduke  and  Picolomini  in 
Bohemia,  whither  they  had  retired  to  re-afiemble  the  wreck 
of  their  army.  All  the  troops  in  the  Auftrian  fervice  were 
collected  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  victorious  Torftenfon. 

That  general  had  again  inverted  Leipfic,  and  carried  on 
his  approaches  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  place  was  under 
the  neceffity  of  furrendering,  notwithftanding  the  valour  of 
the  garrifon,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  befiegers. 
Torftenfon  was  lefs  fortunate  in  his  attempt  upon  Fridburg, 
where  he  underftood  the  enemy  had  collected  large  maga- 
zines :  for  although  confiderable  breaches  were  made  in  the 
fortifications,  and  an  affault  given,  the  garrifon  fuftained  it- 
with  fuch  unfhaken  refolution,  that  he  was  obliged  to  recall 
*  his  troops  :  and  while  he  was  making  preparations  for  a  final 
effort,  he  learned  that  Picolomini,  at  the  head  of  a  confider- 
able army,  was  approaching  to  the  relief  of  the  place.  On 
this  intelligeribc,  he  ranged  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  and 
piit  hirnfelf  in  motion  to  meet  the  enemy ;  but  Picolomini 
penetrating  his  defign,  took  a  different  route,  threw  fupplies 
into  the  town,  and  retired  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  Now 
defpairing  of  being,  able  to  reduce  Fridburg,  Torftenfon 
marched  into  Lufatia,  in  order  to  wait  for  the  reinforce- 
ments which  he  expected  from  Pomerania  and  Lower  Sax- 
ony ;  and  Guebriant,  the  French  general,  having  paffed  the 
Maine  at  Gemund,  eftablifhed  quarters  of  refreshment  on 
the  Taubet,  and  marched  toward  theNecker24. 

While  the  confederates  were  thus  making  progrefs  in  Ger- 

23.  Id.  Ibid.  24.  Carre,  torn.  ix.    Puffcpd.  lib.  xiv. 
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rnnny,  the  arms  of  France  had  been  equally  fuccefsful  on 
the  fide  of  Spain.  A  French  army  had  entered  Rcufli.lon, 
and  reduced  Colima  and  Perpignan.  Meantime  the  affai/s 
of  the  kingdom  were  in  the  greateft  confufion,  and  Paris 
itfelf  was  in  danger.  F,rancifco  de  Melo,  a  man  of  valour 
and  abilities,  who  had  fucceeded  the  cardinal  infant  in  the 
government  of  the  Low  Countries,  having  fuddenly  aflembltd 
a  body  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  threatened  France  with 
two  inroads ;  routed  the  count  de  Guiche,  who  attempted 
to  oppofe  him,  and  would  have  appeared  before  the  capital, 
to  which  he  had  opened  a  pafiage,  had  he  not  received  a  let- 
ter from  Olivarez,  ordering  him  to  withdraw  his  troops,  un- 
der pretence  that  the  enterprize  was  too  hazardous.  But 
the  true  realon  for  fuch  order  was  a  fecret  treaty  between  the 
Spanim  minifter  and  the  duke  pf  Orleans;  who  with  the 
duke  of  Bouillon,  Cinqmars,  matter  of  the  horfe,  and  M. 
de  Thou,  had  confpired  the  ruin  of  Richelieu,  whom  they 
had  already  brought  into  difcredit  with  the  king. 

Fortunately  however  for  the  cardinal,  whofe  life  was  at 
once  in  danger  from  violence  and  difeafe,  he  got  intelligence 
of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  nearly  at  the  fame  time  that  Louis 
received  the  news  of  Guiche's  defeat.  In  the  perplexity  oc- 
cafioned  by  that  difafter,  the  king  paid  a  vifit  to  Richelieu. 
The  cardinal  complained  of  ill  ufage  :  Louis  confefled  his 
weaknefs ;  a  reconciliation  took  place,  and  the  confpirators 
were  arrefted.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  difgraced ;  Cinq- 
mars  and  de  Thou  loft  their  heads ;  and  the  duke  of  Bouil- 
lon, in  order  to  fave  his  life,  was  obliged  to  yield  up  the 
principality  of  Sedan  to  the  crown25.  Thus  victorious  over 
all  his  enemies,  Richelieu,  though  flill  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  entered  Paris  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  a  breach  being 
made  in  the  walls,  in  order  to  admit  the  fuperb  litter  on 
which  he  was  carried.  While  on  his  way,  and  hardly  able 
to  hold  the  pen,  he  wrote  to  the  king  the  following  ftiort 

45.  Batt.  Nani,  lib.  xii, 
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letter,  which  is  highly  exprefiive  of  his  haughty  character : 
*'  Your  enemies  are  dead,  and  your  Iroops  in  pofiefiion  of 
"  Perpignan26  !" 

So  many  lofles,  the  confederates  expelled,  would  have 
difpofed  the  houfe  of  Auftria  Cncerely  to  liflen  to  terms  of 
accommodation ;  but  as  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid 
forefaw  that  France  and  Sweden,  at  fuch  a  juncture,  would 
neceflarily  be  high  in  their  demands,  they  feemed  very  indif- 
ferent about  renewing  the  negotiations.  It  was  at  length, 
however,  agreed  to  open  the  conferences  for  a  general  peace, 
in  the  month  of  July  the  year  following  ;  and  the  prelimi- 
naries being  published,  all  the  unhappy  people  who  had  been 
fo  long  expofed  to  the  calamities  of  war,  congratulated 
themfelves  on  the  pleafing  profpecl:  of  tranquillity,  when  the 
death  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  alfo  of  his  ^naf- 

A.  D.  164;. 

ter,  Lewis  XIII.  once  more  difcoloured  thelcene. 
The  Swedes,  who  were  doubtful  of  the  politics  of  the  new 
admininiftration,  began  to  think  of  concluding  a  feparate 
treaty  with  the  emperor.  But  their  fears  were  foon  difpelled 
by  the  fteady  meafures  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  ihewed 
hbnfelf  no  unworthy  fuccefTor  of  Richelieu,  whofe  plan  he 
purfued  with  vigour.  All  the  operations  of  war  were  con- 
certed with  as  much  judgment  as  formerly;  fupplies  of  every 
kind  were  furnifhed  with  equal  punctuality  :  and  a  youKg 
hero  fprung  up  to  do  honour  to  France  during  the  minority 
of  Lewis  XIV.  This  hero  was  the  celebrated  duke  d'En- 
guien,  afterwards  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  great  Conde. 
He  cut  to  pieces,  in  the  plains  of  Rocroi,  the  famous  Wal- 
loon and  Callilian  infantry,  with  an  inferior  army,  and  took 
Thionville,  into  which  the  Spanifh  general,  Francifco  de 
Melo,  after  his  defeat,  had  thrown  a  reinforcement  of  ten 
thoufand  men.  Nine  thoufand  Spaniards  and  Walloons  are 
faid  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Rocroi 2T. 

l6.  Aulicri,  Hi/},  du  Card.  Rick.     Mem.  de  Madam  Mottevi'le. 
»7t   Mfia,Je  Comtf  Srifnne,  torn.  if. 
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The  arms  of  France  were  lefs  fortunate  in  Germany. 
The  duke  of  Lorraine  renounced  his  alliance  with  that  king- 
dom, and  took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the  Bavarian 
troops  ;  and  Guebriant  being  mortally  wounded  be/ore  Rot- 
vreil,  which  however  was  reduced,  a  mifunderftanding  after 
his  death  prevailed  among  the  principal  officers  of  the  French 
army.  This  was  followed  by  its  natural  confequence,  a  re- 
laxation in  difcipiine,  the  ufual  forerunner  of  a  defeat, 
The  count  de  Rantzau,  who  had  fucceeded  Guebriant  in 
the  chief  command,  marched  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dut- 
lingen,  in  Suabia.  There  the  count  de  Mcrci,  the  Bavarian 
general,  furprifed,  routed,  and  took  him  prifoner,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  officers,  and  about  four  thoufand  private 
men.  The  remains  of  the  French  army  retreated  to  Alface, 
where  they  were  happily  collected  by  marefchel  Turenne, 
who  was  fent  thither  for  that  purpofe  28. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  turned  towards  the  ne- 
gociations  at  Munfler  and  Ofnabrug.  The  plenipotentiaries 
named  by  the  emperor  were  the  count  d'Averfperg,  and  the 
baron  de  Krane,  with  Henry  duke  of  Saxe-Lawenburg,  who 
was  chief  of  the  embafiy :  France  deputed  the  count  d' Avaux 
and  de  Servien,  counsellor  of  ftate;  Sweden,  SaJvius,  affifted 
by  a  fon  of  the  celebrated  chancellor  Oxenftiern  ;  and  Spain, 
the  marquis  de  Cartel  Roderigo  and  Diego  de  Saavreda. 
Deputies  were  alfo  named  by  the  other  European  powers 
interefted  in  the  negociations.  The  Swedifli  garrifon  quitted 
Ofnabrug*,  which,  together  with  Munfter,  was  by  the  baron 
de  Krane  releafed  from  the  oath  that  the  citizens  had  taken 
to  the  emperor  ;  and  the  regencies  of  both  cities  fwore  that 
they  would  obferve  an  exact  neutrality!  and  protect  the  per* 
fbns  and  effects  of  the  negociators  29. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  advances  toward  peace,  Torftenfon 
was  ordered  by  the  court  of  Sweden  to  carry  war  into  the 
duchy  of  Holftein ;  the  regency  being  incenfed  againft  the 

98.  Id.  ibid.    Barrc,  torn,  ix,  29.  Du  Mont,  Ctrft  Diflmt.  torn.  vL 
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king  of  Denmark,  whom  they  accufed  of  concealing  all  the 
hoftiie  intentions  of  an  enemy  under  the  mafk  of  a  mediator. 
He  had  taken  feveral  Swedifh  veiTels  in  the  Sound,  and  re- 
fufed  to  give  fatisfaction  to  the  regency>  which  complained 
of  thefe  acts  of  hoftility.  It  was  therefore  refolved  in  a  ge- 
neral aflembly  of  the  dates  of  Sweden,  to  make  reprisals. 
That  refolution,  however,  was  not  publicly  known  till  the 
moment  that  Torftenfon  invaded  Holftein.  In  that  duchy 
he  reduced  Oldifloe,  Kiel,  and  feveral  other  places  of  im- 
portance 3°. 

Chriftian  IV.  alarmed  at  this  irruption,  complained  of  it 
to  Torfti:  nfon  as  a  palpable  infringement  of  the  treaty  lately 
concluded  between  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  But  finding  that 
the  Swedifh  general,  inflead  of  paying  any  regard  to  fuch 
remonflrance,  penetrated  into  Jutland,  and  made  himfelf 
jnafter  of  almoft  all  the  towns  in  that  province,  his  Danifh 
majefty  had  recourfe  to  the  emperor,  who  ordered  G^' 
inarch  to  his  afliftance  in  the  de^h  of  winter.  The  impe- 
rialifts,  though  much  retarded  by  the  fnow,  which  rendered 
the  roads  almofl  impaflable,  at  length  appeared  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Holftein  ;  where  a  refolution  was  taken  to  flarve  the 
Swedes  in  Ju'land,  by  occupying  the  defiles  between  Stock- 
holm and  Slefwick.  This  defign,  however,  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  vigilance  of  Torftenfon,  who  marched  to- 
ward Rendfburg  with  an  intention  to  give  Galas  battle,  in 
cafe  he  fhould  difpute  the  pafTage;  and  as  the  Imperialists 
did  not  think  proper  to  give  him  the  leafl  moJtftation,  he 
quitted  Holftein,  intercepted  fome  of  their  convoys,  and 
encamped  near  Ratzburg  3l, 

Meanwhile  France  finding  the  general  negociations  dif- 
turbed  by  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  fent 
M.  de  la  Thuillerie  to  Copenhagen,  in  order  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation  His  propofals,  however,  met  with  lit- 
tle attention,  until  the  retreat  of  the  Imperialifts,  and  an 

30.  PufFend.  lib.  15.    Bar  re,  torn.  ix.  31.  Id.  ibid. 
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advantage  gained  by  the  Swedes  over  their  northern  neigh- 
bours at  fea,  maJe  the  DanHh  monarch  more  tradlable. 
Defpairing  of  being  able  to  obtain  frefh  fuccours  from  the 
emperor,  the  haughty  and  violent  Chriftian  now  liftened  to 

the  mediation  of  France.     A  treaty  was  accord- 

A.  D.  1644. 
ingly  concluded  at  Bromfboo,  by  which  Sweden 

reftored  to  Denmark  all  the  towns  Torftenfon  had  taken  in 
Holftein  ;  and  Chriftian,  on  his  part,  ceded  to  Sweden,  Jemp- 
tie,  Halland,  the  ifland  of  Gothland,  and  the  citadel  and 
town  of  Wifbie,  with  all  the  ifles  depending  upon  it.  Be- 
fide  this  treaty,  which  enabled  Sweden  to  a£l  with  all  her 
forces  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  Thuillerie  concluded  au 
alliance  betwen  France  and  Denmark,  by  which  Chriftian 
agreed  to  yield  no  affiftance,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
enemies  of  France,  or  thofe  of  her  allies  32. 

The  emperor  was  not  in  a  condition  to  prevent  the  ratifi- 
cation of  thefe  treaties.  Turenne  had  retrieved  the  affairs 
of  France  upon  the  Rhine,  which  he  croffed  at  Brifac,  and 
advancing  with  a  fmall  army  toward  the  fource  of  the  Da- 
nube, routed  the  Imperialifts,  commanded  by  the  baron  de 
Merci.  He  afterward  atternpted  the  relief  of  Friburg,  which 
was  invefted  by  the  Bavarian  army,  under  the  count  de  Mer- 
ci, brother  of  the  baron  j  but  finding  himfelf  too  weak  to 
a6t  with  vigour  againft  the  enemy,  he  retired,  and  fortified 
a  camp  within  a  league  of  the  town,  whence  he  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  it  furrender.  Meantime  cardinal  Maza- 
rine, informed  that  the  French  army  was  very  inferior  in 
ftrength  to  the  Bavarians,  ordered  the  celebrated  Lewis  de 
Bourbon,  duke  d'Enguien,  whom  I  have  already  had  occa- 
fion  to  mention,  and  who  was  fan  to  the  prince  of  Conde, 
to  join  Turenne  with  a  reinforcement.  Thefe  two  generals 
attacked  the  count  de  Merci  near  Friburg,  with  fuch  impe- 
tuofity,  that,  notwithstanding  his  advantageous  fituation^ 

32.  Puffend,  lib.  ij. 
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which  feemed  to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  the  lofs  of  three  thoufand  men. 

This  action,  which  lafted  feven  hours,  was  immediately 
followed  by  another,  in  which  the  Bavarians  gained  at  firil 
fome  advantage.  But  the  duke  d'Enguien  rallied  his  troops, 
which  feemed  difpofed  to  quit  the  field  ;  and  boldly  march- 
ing againft  the  enemy,  drove  them  three  times  from  their 
entrenchments,  which  they  as  often  regained ;  and  victory 
at  laft  remained  undecided,  as  neither  party  quitted  his 
ground.  Merci,  however,  who  had  loft  one  half  of  his  ar- 
my, refolved  to  avoid  a  third  fhock  by  a  quick  retreat.  This 
he  effected  in  good  order,  notwithftanding  all  the  attempts 
of  the  French  to  break  his  rear;  and  refolutely  continuing  his 
march,  he  fafely  reached  the  country  of  Wurtemburg  with 
the  remains  of  his  forces,  leaving  to  the  enemy  his  artillery 
and  baggage,  with  all  the  towns  fituated  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Mofelle,  from  Mentz  to  Landaw  33. 

Nor  were  France  and  Sweden  the  only  foreign  powers  that 
incommoded  the  emperor.  Mazarine  and  Oxenftiern,  in 
order  the  better  to  command  the  negociations,  as  well  as  to  ' 
furnifli  employment  for  Ferdinand,  while  the  Swedes  were 
engaged  in  the  Dani-fh  war,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Ra^ 
gotfki,  vaivode  of  Tranfylvania ;  and  that  prince,  with  the 
confent  of  the  grand  fignior,  to  whom  he  was  tributary,  en- 
tered Hungary  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  took 
Cafibvia.  In  j  unification  of  his  conduct  he  publiflied  a  ma- 
nifefto,  addrefled  to  the  Hungarian  nobility,  in  which  he 
aflured  them,  that  his  fole  view  in  taking  up  arms  was  to  de- 
fend their  liberties  and  privileges  againft  the  ambition  of 
the  emperor,  who  intended  to  make  that  elective  kingdom 
hereditary  in  his  family.  This  manifefto  was  anfwered  by 
Ferdinand,  who  fent  a  body  of  veteran  troops,  under  general 
Goeutz,  to  expel  the  Tranfylvanian  prince ;  and  Ragotfki's 
troops  being  raw  and  undifciplined,  he  durft  not  hazard  an 

33,  Barre,  torn.  ix. 
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engagement,  though  fuperior  in  number  to  the  enemy. 
Other  circumftances  confpired  to  haften  his  retreat.  He 
received  intelligence  that  the  grand  vizier,  the  chief  fupport 
of  his  intereft  at  the  court  of  Conftantinople,  was  dead,  and 
that  the  king  of  Poland  intended  to  declare  war  againft  him. 
He  was  eagerly  purfued  by  Geeutz  :  but  the  country  being 
deftitute  of  prcvifions,  the  imperial  troops  were  wafted  with 
famine  a  fatigue,  and  afterward  totally  ruined  at  the  fiege  of 
Caflbvia,  where  the  vaivode  had  left  five  regiments,  which 
defended  the  place  with  fingular  bravery.  That  defence, 
•and  the  lofs  of  the  Imperialifts,  infpired  Ragotfki  with  frefh 
courage.  He  rejected  with  difdain  the  terms  of  peace  offered 
him  by  Ferdinand;  and  was  of  infinite  fervice  to  Sweden  by 
dividing  the  forces  of  the  empire,  while  her  troops  were  em- 
ployed inHolftein  againft  the  king  of  Denmark34. 

Torftenfon,  whom  we  have  feen  commanding  in  Holftein, 
purfued  into  Lower  Saxony,  Galas,  the  imperial  general, 
whcfe  army  there  experienced  a  fate  fimilar  to  that  under 
Goeutz  in  Hungary ;  it  being'  almoft  utterly  dieftroyed  by  fa- 
mine, fatigue,  and  the  fword  of  the  Swedes.  Having  now 
no  enemy  to  oppofe  him,  Torftenfon  entered  Bohemia,  and 
marched  directly  toward  Prague,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  that 
city,  and  taking  prifoners  the  emperor  and  the  archduke 
Leopald,  who  had  refided  there  for  fome  time.  In  this  bold 
attempt,  however,  he  was  difappointed.  Ferdinand  was  no 
fooner  apprifed  of  the  march  of  the  Swedes,  than  he  ordered 
all  the  troops  that  could  be  afiembled  to  approach  the  place 
of  his  refidence,  under  Galas,  Hasfeld,  John  de  Weit  ("who 
had  at  laft  obtained  his  liberty),  and  the  counts  Brouay  and 

Montecuculi.     But  all  thefe  forces,  commanded 

.  .       A.  D.  1645. 

by  fuch  able  generals,  not  being  fufficient  to  dif- 

fipate  his  fears,  the  emperor  retired  with  the  archduke  to 
Vienna35. 
Meantime  the  imperial  army  being  completely  formed,  en- 

34.  Id.  ibid.  3J.  Heifi,  liv.  iii.  chap.  x.    Barre,  torn.  ii. 
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camped  between  Thabor  and  Budewels,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  Swedes,  and  each  party  watched  the  motions  of  the 
other  with  equal  diligence  and  addrefs.  Here  the  fuperior 
genius  of  Torflenfon  was  confpicuous.  In  oruer  to  decoy 
the  Imperialifls  from  their  advantageous  pofition,  he  fpread 
a  report,  that  he  intended  to  march  into  Momvia,  and  ac- 
tually took  the  route  to  that  province  j  but  finding  he  had 
gained  his  point,  as  the  enemy  were  in  motion  to  follow 
him,  he  returned  and  encamped  near  Strockwitz.  Soon 
after  he  pafled  the  Moldaw,  and  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thabor,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  enemy. 
Nothing  pafled,  for  fome  days,  but  flight  fkirmifhes ;  for 
although  .both  armies  were  eager  to  engage,  neither  would 
quit  the  poft  it  had  feized,  in  order  to  attack  the  other.  At 
length,  however,  Torftenfon,  trufting  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  refolved  to  give  the  Imperialifts  battle.  He  accord- 
ingly advanced  toward  their  camp,  in  a  threatening  poftwre, 
about  break  of  day,  when  a  brifk  cannonading  began ;  and 
by  feven  in  the  morning,  both  armies  were  engaged  in  clofc 
fight,  which  was  continued  for  the  fpace  of  four  hours  with 
incredible  obftinacy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the 
left  wing  of  the  Swedes  began  to  give  ground ;  but  being 
fupported  in  time,  the  battle  was  reftored,  and  Torftenfon 
charged  the  Imperialifts  with  fuch  fury,  that  their  cavalry 
•was  broken,  and  their  infantry  cut  in  pieces.  General 
Goeutz,  and  about  three  thoufancl  men,  were  left  dead  on 
the  field  ;  twenty-fix  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  together 
with  fixty-three  pair  of  colours,  and  four  thoufand  prifoners, 
among  whom  was  general  Hasfeld,  and  feveral  other  officers 
of  diftin&ion.  The  purfuit  was  no  lefs  bloody  than  the  bat- 
tle. Twelve  hundred  of  the  imperial  infantry  were  flain  in 
one  body,  and  a  great  number  taken  prifoners,  together  with 
three  thoufand  horfe  36. 

Struck  with  terror  by  thefe  repeated  misfortunes,  Ferdi-* 

36.  Id.  ibid. 

nand 
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nand  prefledthe  elector  of  Bavaria  to  aflift  him  with  troops  5 
and  that  pi~iv.ce  lent  four  thoufand  men  to  Vienna,  cxcufing 
himfelf  from  lurniming  a  greater  number,  as  he  was  obliged 
to  protect  his  own  dominions  againft  the  infults  of  the 
French,  who  threatened  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Galas,  at 
the  fame  time,  collected  the  broken  remains  of  the  imperial 
army  in  Bohemia ;  fet  on  foot  new  levies ;  and  having  form- 
ed a  refpedtable  body  of  troops,  encamped  under  the  cannon 
of  Pilfen,  in  order  to  obferve  the  motions  of  Torftenfon ; 
who,  in  confequence  of  his  late  victory,  had  reduced  Leip- 
nitz,  Pilgran,  Iglaw,  and  feveral  other  places.  The  town 
of  Krembs,  Stein,  and  the  fort  of  Tyrnfltin  alfo  fubmitted 
to  the  conquerors;  fo  that  the  Swedes  were  now  mafters  of 
the  Dannbe  on  the  fide  of  Moravia :  and  all  the  towns  in 
that  province  furrendered  at  difcretion,  except  Bnnn,  which 
Torltenfon  befieged,  as  the  reduction  of  it  feemed  neceflary 
to  facilitate  his  junction  with  Ragotiki,  on  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  depend  the  fate  of  Hungary  and  Auftria. 

This  enterprize  occafioned  fuch  alarm  at  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna, that  the  emperor  retired  to  Ratjfbon,  and  the  emprefs 
ami  her  attendants  fled  for  refuge  to  Gratz  in  Stiria.  All 
the  moft  valuable  furniture  was  removed  from  the  capital, 
the  fuburbs  were  pulled  down,  and  the  bairions  and  ramparts 
repaired.  Some  old  .regiments  threw  themfelves  into  the 
city  ;  the  inhabitants  were  armed  ;  the  magazines  filled,  and 
preparations  made  for  fupporting  a  long  fiege.  Torftenfon, 
however,  had  no  thoughts  of  fuch  an  enterprize.  He  found 
fufncient  employment  at  Brinn  j  which  by  its  gallant  defence, 
Afforded  Ferdinand  leifuie  to  put  his  affairs  in  feme  order. 
The  archduke  Leopo.d  was  declared  commander  in  chief  of 
the  imperial  forces ;  and  Galas,  who  ferved  under  him,  in 
quality  of  lieutenant-general,  aflembled  the  militia  from  all 
quarters  to  augment  the  army,  that  he  might  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  Swedes  from  croffing  the  Danube.  Nor  was  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  lefs  bufy  in  teking  meafures  to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  the  French. 

General 
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General  Merci  having  received  intelligence  that  marefchal 
Turenne,  after  quitting  his  winter  quarters  at  Spire,  had  ef- 
tablifhed  his  head  poft  at  Mariendal,  and  that  his  troops  were 
difperfed  in  the  neighbouring  towns  for  the  conveniency  of 
fubfiftence,  refolved  to  attack  him  by  furprife,  in  hopes  of 
defeating  him  before  he  6ould  aflemble  his  forces.  Extend- 
ing himfelf,  with  this  view,  in  the  plain  of  Mariendal,  Merci 
drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  He  placed  his  foot  in 
the  centre,  and  his  cavalry  on  the  two  wings.  After  can- 
nonading the  French  for  fome  time,  he  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  infantry,  and  marched  to  the  attack  of  a  fmall 
wood  that  covered  their  front  j  a  poft  which  it  was  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  him  to  pofiefs,  before  his  left  wing,  command- 
ed by  John  de  Wert,  could  act  to  advantage.  Turenne  at 
the  fame  time,  with  his  cavalry,  charged  the  right  wing  of 
the  Imperialifts,  which  he  broke,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  fecond  line.  But,  during  thefe  efforts,  three  thoufand 
French  troops*,  under  the  command  of  general  Rofe,  were 
routed  and  difperfed  by  the  Bavarians ;  and  de  Wert,  per- 
ceiving their  coflfufion,  advanced  with  his  left  wing,  in  order 
to  take  Turenne  in  the  rear.  Senfible  of  the  rifk  he  ran  of 
being  furrounded,  the  marefchal  ordered  his  cavalry  to  wheel 
about,  and  retire  acrofs  the  wood  ;  at  the  other  fide  of  which 
being  joined  by  three  frefh,  regiments  of  foot,  and  fifteen 
hundred  horfe,  that  had  been  already  engaged,  he  ranged 
them  in  order  of  battle,  with  a  view  of  attacking  the  enemy, 
fhould  they  pafs  the  wood.  Merer,  however,  did  not  thinic 
proper  to  try  the  experiment :  fo  that  the  French  general, 
having  collected  his  broken  troops,  retired  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy ;  crofled  the  Maine  in  their  defpite,  and  reached  the 
frontiers  of  HeiTe,  where  he  found  that  he  had  loft  great 
part  of  his  infantry,  twelve  hundred  horfe,  and  his  whole 
baggage  37. 

Elated  with  this  advantage,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  made 

37.  Puffend.  lib.  yyj.     B^rre,  torn.  ix. 

very 
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very  lofty  propofals  of  peace  to  France ;  and  Mazarine, 
•without  regard  to  them,  fent  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thou- 
fand  men  to  Turenne,  under  the  conduct  of  the  duke  d'En- 
guien.  Thefe  two  commanders  refolved  to  bring  the  Bava-* 
rians  to  a  general  action.  With  this  view  Turenne,  whofe 
day  it  was  to  lead,  advanced  at  the  hsad  of  his  cavalry,  to 
engage  the  enemy.  But  they  had  taken  poft  upon  a  rifing 
ground,  fo  inaccefiible,  that  it  feemed  hazardous  to  attack 
them  at  fuch  difadvantage.  The  duke  d'Enguien  being  af- 
terwards invefted  with  the  chief  command,  determined 
therefore  to  advance  toward  the  Danube,  and  was  profecut- 
ing  his  march  to  Nordlingen,  when  he -received  intelligence 
that  the  Bavarians  were  come  up  with  him.  He  immediately 
ranged  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  upon  the  fame  plain 
where  the  Swedes  had  fuffered  a  melancholy  defeat  foon 
after  the  death  of  Guilavus ;  giving  the  command  of  the  right 
wing  to  the  marefchal  de  Gramonr,  and  that  of  the  left  to 
Turenne.  Marfin,  an  officer  of  reputation,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  firft  line  of  infantry;  the  fecond,  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  Heffians,  was  commanded  by  major-general 
Geifs  ;  and  the  Sieur  de  Chabot  conducted  the  corps  de 
referve. 

The  Bavarians  were  drawn  up  on  an  eminence  of  eafy 
afcent.  Their  right  wing,  compofed  folely  of  infantry,  was 
polled  upon  the  higher  ground,  and  their  main  oody  en- 
trenched below.  Still  lower  lay  a  village,  and  on  their  left 
wing,  commanded  by  John  de  Weft,  ftood  a  caftle,  which 
they  had  taken  care  to  garrifon.  The  action  was  begun  by 
the  duke  d'Enguien,  who  ordered  Marfm  to  attack  the 
village  j  but  he  being  dangeroufly  wounded,  and  the  troops 
under  his  command  giving  way,  the  French  general  fent  in 
his  room  the  marquis  de  Mouflau  wkh  a  reinforcement.  This 
body  alfo  was  broken,  and  would  have  been  utterly  deftroy- 
ed,  had  not  the  duke  in  perfon  led  on  the  whole  French  in- 
fantry to  the  afTiitance  of  the  marquis.  Nor  could  their 

utmoft 
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utmoft  efforts  turn  the  tide  of  battle,  until  the  count  de  Merci 
xuas  flain  at  the  head  of  his  conquering  troops.  Even  after 
the  death  of  that  great  captain,  all  the  intrepidity  of  the  duke 
cPEnguieq,  who  displayed  the  mod  heroic  valour,  could  not 
prevent  the  destruction  of  great  part  of  the  French  infantry,. 
And  to  increafe  the  misfortunes  of  the  future  Conde,  the 
left  wing  of  the  Bavarian^  fell  with  fuch  fury  upon  the  French 
cavalry,  that  they  were  totally  routed,  and  the  marefchal  de 
Gramont  made  prifoner  ;  while  John  de  Wert,  attacking  the 
corps  de  referve,  defeated  Chabot,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  baggage. 

During  thefe  difafters,  Turenne  aflailed  the  right  wing 
of  the  enemy  j  and  having  reached  the  top  of  the  eminence 
in  good  order,  a  terrible  conflict  enfued,  in  which  the 
firfl  line  of  the  Bavarians  was  broken  j  but  general  Gleen 
advancing  with  the  fecond,  the- French  were  ready  to  give 
way  in  their  turn,  when  the  duke  d'Enguien  came  feafonably 
to  the  fupport  of  his  left  wing.  He  obliged  the  Bavarians 
to  retire,  and  leave  behind  them  their  cannon,  which  were 
pointed  againft  the  part  of  their  right  wing  drawn  up  near 
the  village.  Turenne  now  charged  the  enemy  in  flank,  and 
drove  them  beyond  the  village,  after  having  taken  general 
Gleen  prifoner.  Meantime  John  de  Wert,  partly  informed 
of  what  had  pafled  upon  the  hill,  haftened  thither  with 
his  victorious  left  wing  ;  but  he  came  too  late  to  retrieve  the 
honour  of  the  day,  every  thing  being  already  in  confufion. 
All  that  he  could  do,  therefore,  was,  to  lead  off  the  remains 
of  the  Bavarian  army  to  Donawert,  whither  they  efcaped  un- 
der the  cover  of  night,  though  purfued  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  38. 

This  victory,  if  fuch  it  may  be  called,  was  dearly  pur- 
chafed  by  the  French,  four  thoufand  of  their  beft  troops  be- 
ing left  dead  upon  the  fpot.  Nordlingen  and  fome  neigh- 

38.  Barre,  torn.  ix.  Heifs,  liy,  iii.  chap,  x,  Anbcri,  Hill,  du  Card.  Ma- 
taring.  HiJ!.  du  Prints  de  Condf*. 
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bouring  places,  indeed,  opened  their  gates  to  the  conquerors; 
but  they  were  foon  recovered  by  the  Bavarians,  who  received 
a  ftrong  reinforcement  under  the  archduke  Leopold.  Tu- 
renne,  however,  after  the  departure  of  the  duke  d'Enguien, 
who  went  to  Paris  to  receive  the  applaufc  due  to  his  valour, 
had  the  honour  of  clofing  the  campaign  with  te-eftab'ling  the 
elector  of  Triers  in  his  dominions.  That  prince,  after  a 
captivity  of  ten  years,  had  obtained  his  liberty,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  fecond  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  by  which  he  fub- 
mitted  to  the  articles  of  the  peace  of  Prague,  and  other  rigo- 
rous conditions.  But  as  he  figned  this  treaty  with  no  other 
view  than  to  deliver  himfelf  from  a  tedious  and  grievous  im- 
prifonment,  he  threw  himfelf  upon  the  protection  of  France, 
as  foon  as  he  was  enlarged,  and  cardinal  Mazarine  ordered 
Turenne  to  effect  his  reftoration.  The  rrarefchal  accord- 
ingly inverted  Triers  :  the  garrifon  was  obliged  to  capitulate, 
and  the  elector  entered  his  capital  amidft  the  acclamations  of 
hisfubjeas39. 

During  thefe  tranfactions,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  finding 
himfelf  unable  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  Swedes  under 
Koningfmark,  who  had  reduced  a  number  of  towns  in  Thu- 
ringia  and  Mifnia,  had  recourfe  to  a  negociation,  and  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  that  general  for  fix  months,  as  a  pre- 
lude to  a  peace  .with  Sweden.  This  treaty  was  the  more 
difagreeable  to  the  houle  of  Auflria,  as  it  enabled  Koningf- 
mark, after  laying  Bohemia  under  contribution,  to  form  a 
junction  with  Torftenfon,  who  had  carried  his  depredations 
to  the  very  gates  of  Vienna,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
afchduke.  The  emperor,  however,  in  fome  degree  coun- 
terbalanced the  defection  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  by  a 
peace  with  Ragotiki.  He  acknowledged  that  prince  fove- 
reign  of  Tranfiivania,  and  reftored  to  him  certain  pofieHions, 
in  Hungary,  which  had  belonged  to  his  predeceiTor,  Bethlem 
Gabor  40. 

3g.  Id.  ibid.  40.  dnnal,  Jcl'Emf.  torn.  ii. 
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Torflenfcn,  after  his  jun&ion  with  Koningfmark,  pro- 
pofed  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  Prague  5  but  the  archduke 
Leopold  being  joined  by  the  count  de  Bouchain,  took  fuch 
effectual  meafures  for  fecuring  that  city,  as  ren- 
dered the  attempt  impracticable.  Chagrined  at 
this  difappointment,  and  greatly  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
Torflenfon  retired  to  his  own  country.  He  was  fucceeded 
in  the  chief  command  by  general  Wrangel,  who  fupported 
the  reputation  of  the  Swedifh  arms,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Turenne  ravaged  Franconia,  Silefia,  and  Moravia,  laying 
the  country  every  where  under  contribu'.ion. 

In  order  to  fecure  his  dominions  againfl  thefe  ravages,  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  fervice  of 
the  emperor,  and  concluded  a  feparate  peace  with  France. 
His  example  was  followed  by  the  archbimop  of  Cologne  ; 
and  the  archbifhop  of  Mentz  and  the  landgrave 
of  HeiTe  Darmfladt  were  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  taking  the  fame  ftep  by  the  victorious  Turenne.  He  laid 
wafte  their  dominions,  and  ftruck  all  Germany  with  the 
terror  of  his  arms.  Nor  were  the  Swedes  inactive.  Having 
garrifoned  the  towns  they  poliefied  in  Weftphalia  and  Upper 
Suabia,  they  made  themfelves  matter  of  Schweinfurt,  which 
had  cut  off  the  communication  between  thefe  two  provinces, 
and  again  entering  Bohemia,  reduced  Egra  in  prefence  of 
the  imperial  army  4I. 

The  confederates  were  lefs  fuccefsful  in  other  quarters. 
Nothing  of  confequence  had  been  effected  either  in  Italy  or 
the  Low  Countries,  during  the  two  lad  campaigns,  and  in 
Spain  die  reputation  of  two  Celebrated  French  generals  had 
been  tarniihed.  In  1646,  the  count  d'Harcourt,  viceroy  of 
Catalonia,  befieged  Lerida.  The  garrifon  was  not  ftrong, 
nor  was  the  place  in  a  itate  of  defence.  But  Don  Antonio 
de  Brito,  the  governor,  had  the  addrefs  to  make  the  French 

41.  Barre,  torn.  Is.    Heifo,  liv.  iii.  chap.  x.    Hi/},  du  VI:  di  Turenne. 
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believe,  that  his  condition  was  yet  more  'defperate  than  he 
found  it ;  fo  that  they  did  not  prefs  the  fiege  fo  vigoroufly 
as  they  othervvife  might,  from  a  perfuafion  that  he  would, 
furrender  at  difcretion.  Meanwhile  the  marquis  de  Legonez} 
the  Spanifh  general,  who  knew  exactly  the  ftate  of  the  gar- 
riion,  caufed  a  great  convoy  to  be  provided.  When  it  was 
near  ready,  he  advanced  towards  Lerida,  feemingly  with  an 
intention  to  relieve  the  place j  but,  after  lying  fome  days 
within  fight  of  the  French  army,  he  decamped,  as  if  he  had 
abandoned  his  defign.  Having  forwarded  the  convoy,  he 
marched  directly  back  to  the  town  ;  and  appeared  unexpedt- 
•edly,  in  order  of  battle,  on  one  fide  of  the  French  lines ; 
while,  on  the  other,  the  convoy  with  a  ftrong  reinforcement 
fafely  entered  the  place,  during  the  hurry  of  the  befiegers  to 
receive  the  enemy.  Harcourt  therefore  found  himfelf  under 
the  neceflity  of  raifing  the  fiege  ;  a  difappointment  which 
chagrined  him  fo  much,  that  he  refigned  the  command,  and 
returned  to  France,  where  he  was  very  coldly  received  by 
Mazarine  4\ 

The  prince  of  Coride,  formerly  duke  d*Enguien,  was  now 
appointed  viceroy  of  Catalonia  ;  the  Catalans,  as  alr-adyob- 
ferved^  having  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  France. 
Elated  with  paft  fuccefs,  he  refolved  to  diftinguifli  the  be- 
ginning of  his  adminiftration  by  the  reduction  of  Lerida,  in 
which  his  predeceflbr  -had  failed.  Fortunately  he  found  the 
lines  of  the  count  d'Harcourt  fo  little  damaged,  that  t«hey 
were  eafily  repaired,  and  the  trenches  were  opened  with  a 
flourifh  of  violins.  The  conduct  of  Don  Antonio  de  Brito, 
who  was  well  fupplied  with  every  neceflary,  and  had  a  gar- 
tifon  of  three  thbufand  men,  was  the  very  reverfe  of  what  it 
had  been  the  year  before;  He  harrafled  the  enemy  with  con- 
tinual faliies,  and  difputed  with  obftinacy  every  inch  of 
ground.  The  French  afcribed  this  change  of  conduit  to  his 

4*.  Quincy,  Hifl.  Mill*,  de  Leah  XIP~.     Mem.  de  Madame  de  Rlettrou.'t. 
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being  fenfible  that  they -had  made  the  attack  in  the  weakeft 
place,  and  concluded  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  furrender 
as  foon  as  they  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  outworks; 
but  in  the  midft  of  thefe  fanguine  expectations  peculiar  to 
the  French  nation,  the  engineers  found  their  progrefs  ob- 
itrufted  by  a  rock.  It  was  impoffible  to  proceed,  it  was  too 
late  to  begin  again  ;  the  troops  were  diminimed  by  fatigue, 
the  heats  were  coming  on.  The  Spauiih  army,  under  the 
marquis  d'Aitona,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and 
the  prince  of  Conde  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  4J.  The 
reft  of  the  campaign  was  fpent  in  fruitlefs  marches  and  coun- 
termarches. 

The  conclufion  of  the  year  1647  was  not  more  fortunate 
for  the  confederates  in  Germany.  The  elector  of  Bavaria 
was  prevailed  upon  to  renounce  the  alliance  he  had  con- 
cluded with  France,  and  reunite  hint  to  the  emperor,  and 
in  confequence  of  the  union  of  the  Bavarian  and  imperial 
forces,  Wrangel  was  obliged  to  abandon  Bohemia.  After 
being  harrafTed  by  the  Auftrian  general  Melander,  in  a  long 
and  difficult  march,  he  took  up.  his  winter-quarters  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunfwick. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  however,   the  Swedifh  general  led 

out  his  army,  with  an  intention  to  furprife  the 
A.  D,  1648- 

enemy  in  their  cantonments  ;  but  they  were  ap- 

prifed  of  his  defign,  and  had  aflembled  their  troops.  In  or- 
.  der  to  atone  for  this  failure,  Wrangel  advanced,  in  conjunc- 
tion: with  Turenne,  againft  the  Auftrians  and  Bavarians,  at 
Zufmarhaufen,  or  Zummerhaufen,  near  the  Danube.  There 
a  furious  battle  was  fought ;  and  the  Imperial  forces  were 
defeated,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  efforts  of  Montecuculi 
and  Wittemberg.  Thefe  able  generals  were  only  able  to 
fave  the  remains  of  the  army,  by  a  mafterly  retreat  to  Augf- 
burg  44. 

43.  Martiniere,  Hijl.  Gen.  tTEfpagnt.     Quincy,  ubi  fup. 

4.4.  Earre,  torn.  is.     Hijl.  du  Vit  de  Turenne.    Heifs,  liv.  iii.  chap.  x. 
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Picolomini  arriving  foon  after  from  the  Netherlands,  al- 
fumed  the  chief  command  of  the  Imperial  forces  in  the  room 
of  Melandsr,  who  was  flain.  His  prefence  feemed  to  infufe 
new  fpirit  into  the  troops  ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  con- 
federates from  palling  .the  Lech,  and  penetrating  into  Ba- 
varia, where  they  laid  the  whole  country  under  contribution, 
and  obliged  the  elector  to  quit  his  capital,  and  take  refuge 
in  Saltzburg. 

Nor  was  the  victory  at  Zummerhaufen  the  only  advantage 
the  confederates  had  gained  fince  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  Heffians  had  defeated  the  baron  Lamboy  near 
-Grevemburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers  ;  and  Koningfmark  had 
furprifed  the  new  city  of  Prague.  In  the  mean  time  Charles 
Gufbavus,  count  Palatine  of  Deux  Ponts,  arriving  from 
Sweden  with  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thoufand  men,  un- 
dertook the  fiege  of  Old  Prague;  and  carried  on  his  ap- 
proaches with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  place  muft  have  been 
taken,  had  not  the  emperor,  dreading  the  lofs  of  that  capita?, 
and  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bohemia^  refolved  in  earneft  to 
conclude  the  fo  long-demanded  peace  4S. 

Hitherto  the  negociations  at  Munfter  and  Ofnabrug  had 
varied  according  to  the  vicimtudes  of  the  war  j  but  the  French 
and  Swedes  being  now  decifively  victorious,  and  having  no 
other  enemy  in  Germany  but  the  emperor,  all  the  reft  being 
either  fubdued  or  in  alliance  with  them,  it  only  remained  for 
Ferdinand  to  receive  law  from  thofe  powers.  Other  circum- 
ftances  confpired  to  forward  the  treaty.  Sweden,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  fuccefs  of  its  arms,  during  eightheen  years 
of  hoftiiities  ;  and  the  young  queen,  Chriftina,  fo  diftin- 
guifhed  by  her  love  for  learning,  was  defirous  of  repofe,  that 
fhe  might  have  leifure  to  purfuc  her  favourite  ftudies.  The 
United  Provinces,  become  jealous  of  France,  had  con- 
cluded, in  1647,  a  Separate  treaty  with  Spain  ;  in  which  their 
independency  was  not  only  acknowledged)  but  the  republic 

4J.  Id.  ibid. 
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was  declared  a  free  and  fovereign  flate,  by  the  only  power 
that  had  difputed  it,  at  a  vaft  expence  of  blood  and  treafure, 
with  an  obftinacy  to  which  hiftory  affords  no  parallel,  for 
the  term  of  fourfcore  years.  France,  therefore,  was  left  to 
fuftain  alone  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  againft  the  Spanifh 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  j  and  cardinal  Mazarine,  her 
prime  mini  (let,  being  at  the  fame  time  threatened  with  an 
intefline  war,  became  more  moderate  in  his  demands  at  the 
congrefs,  as  well  as  more  fmcerely  difpofed  to  promote  the 
tranquillity  of  Germany46. 

In  confequence.  of  thefe  favourable  occurrences  and  cor- 
refponding  views,  the  memorable  PEACE  of  WESTPHALIA 
xvas  figned  at  Munfler  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  1648.  As  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire, 
and  the  bafis  of  all  fubfequent  treaties,  I  muft  make  you  ac- 
quainted, my  dear  Philip,  with  the  fubftance  of  the  principal 
articles  of  it.  In  order  to  fatisfy  the  different  powers,  the 
following  important  ftipulatiohs  were  found  necefTary ; 
namely,  That  France  fhall  poffefs  the  fovereignty  of  the 
three  archbimopricks,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  the  city 
ofPignerol,  Brefac,  and  its  independencies,  the  territory  of 
Suntgaw,  the  landgraviates  of  Upper  and  Lower  Alface,  and 
the  right  to  keep  a  garrifon  in  Philipiburg  ;  that  to  Sweden 
fhall  be  granted,  befides  five  millions  of  crowns,  the  arch- 
biftioprick  of  Bremen  .and  the  bifnoprick  of  Verden  fecula- 
rized,  Upper  Pomerania,  Stetin,  the  ifle  of  Rugen,  and  the 
eity'of  Wifmar,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  all  to  be  held 
as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  with  three  votes  at  the  diet ;  that  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  ihall  be  reimburfed  for  the  lofs  of 
Upper  Pomerania,  by  the  ceflion  of  the  biHioprick  of  Mag- 
debur-  fccuhrized,  and  by  having  the  bifliopricks  of  Hal- 
-.,  Minden,  and  Camin,  declared  fecular  principalities, 
with  four  votes  at  the  diet ;  that  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
as  an  eqivalent  for  "Wifmar,  {hall  have  the  biihopricks  of 

46.  Auberi,  Hljl.  tli  Card.  Mazarine.     Paffendorff.     Earre.     Le  Clerc. 
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Schwerin  and  Ratfburg,  ereded,  in  like  manner,  into  fe- 
cu'ar  principalities  ;  that  the  electoral  dignity,  with  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  fhall  remain  with  Maximilian,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, and  his  defcendants,  as  long  as  they  ihall  produce 
male  iflue  ;  but  that  the  Lower  Palatinate  fhall  be  reflored 
to  Charles  Lewis,  fon  of  the  depofed  elector,  in  whpfe  fav,our 
fliall  be  eftablifhed  an  eighth  electorate,  to  continue  till  the 
extindtion  of  the  houfe  of  Bavaria  47.  All  the  other  princes 
and  dates  of  the  empire  were  re-eflablifhed  in  the  lands* 
rights,  and  prerogatives,  which  they  enjoyed  before  the 
troubles  of  Bohemia,  in  1619.  The  republic  of  Switzer- 
land was  declared  to  be  a  fovereign  ftate,  exempt  from  the 
jurifdiction  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  long-difputed  fucceflion 
of  Cleves  and  Juliers,  with  the  reftitution  of  Lorrain,  was 
referred  to  arbitration  48, 

The  flipulations  in  regard  to  religion  were  no  lefs  accurate 
and  comprehensive.  The-  pacification  of  PafTau  was  con- 
firmed, in  its  full  extent  ;  and  it  was  farther  agreed,  That 
the  Calvinifts  fhall  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  the  Lutherans  ; 
that  the  Imperial  chamber  fhould  confift  of  twenty-four  Pro- 
teftant  members,  and  twenty-fix  Catholics ;  that  the  emperor 
fhall  receive  fix  Proteftants  into  his  aulic  council ;  and  that 
an  equal  number  of  Catholic  and  Proteftant  deputies  fliall  be 
chofen  for  the  diet,  except  when  it  js  convoked  on  a  caufe 
that  concerns  one  of  the  two  religions  ;  in  which  cafe,  all 
the  deputies  fhall  be  Proteftants,  if  it  refpedls  the  Proteftants  ; 
and  Catholics,  if  it  relates  to  the  followers  of  the  Catholic 
faith  49. 

Thefe  are  the  great  outlines  of  the  Peace  of  Weftphalia, 
fo  eflential  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  in  general,  and  to 
that  of  Germany  in  particular.  War,  however,  between 
France  and  Spain,  was  continued  with  various  fuccefs,  until 

47.  Du  Mout.     Corft  Diplomat,  torn.  vi.     Pfeffel,  Atrege  Ghrenel. 
>f3.  Iu.  ibiJ.  49.  Du  Mont,  ubi  fup. 
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the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrennes,  negociated  in  1659,  wnen 
Lewis  XIV.  was  married  to  the  infanta  Maria  Therefa, 
daughter  of  Philip  IV.  as  I  ihall  afterward  have  occafion 
more  particularly  to  relate.  In  the  mean  time  we  mufl  make 
a  paufe. 
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From  the  PEACE  of  WESTPHALIA,  in  1648,  to  the 
PEACE  of  PARIS,  in  1763. 


LETTER       I. 

ENGLAND  and  IRELAND,  from  the  Accejjion  of  JAMES  I.  to  the 
Murder  of  Sir  THOMAS  OVERBURY,  and  the  Fall  of  SOMER- 
SET, in  1615. 


I 


N  bringing  down  the  general  tranfa£tions  of  Europe  to 

the  peace  of  Weftphalia,  when  a  new  epoch 
in  Modern  Hiftory  commences,  I  excufed  myfelf 
from  carrying  the  affairs  of  England  lower  than  the  death  of 
Elizabeth. 

This  arrangement,  my  dear  Philip,  was  fuggefted  by  the 
nature  of  the  fubject.  The  acceffion  of  the  family  of  Stuart 
to  the  throne  of  England  forms  a  memorable  sra  in  the 
hiftory  of  Great  Britain.  It  gave  birth  to  a  ftruggle,  between 
the  king  and  parliament,  that  repeatedly  threw  the  whole 
ifland  intoconvulfions,  and  which  was  never  fully  compofed, 
pndl  the  final  expulfion  of  the  royal  family.  To  make  you 
M  4  . 
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acquainted  with  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  important  flrug- 
gle,  while  your  mind  is  difengaged  from  other  objects,  and 
before  I  again  lead  you  into  the  great  line  of  European  poli- 
tics, with  which  it  had  little  connexion,  {hall  now  be  my 
bufinefs.  By  entering  upon  it  fooner,  I  mould  have  dif- 
jointed  the  continental  ftory,  have  withdrawn  your  attention 
from  matters  of  no  lefs  moment,  and  yet  have  been  obliged 
to  difcontinue  the  fubjecl:,  when  it  became  moft  intereft- 
ingi 

'  The  Englifh  throne  being  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Eli- 
zabeth, who  with  her  lateft  breath  had  declared,  That  {he 
\vifhed  to  be  fucceederl  by  her  nearefl  kinfman,  the  king  of 
Scots,  or  who  in  her  dying  moments  had  made  figns  to  that 
purpofe,  James  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  of  England 
by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council.  He  was  great-grandfon 
of.  Margaret,  elded  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  fo  that  on  the 
failure  of  the  male  line  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  his  heredi- 
tary title  remained  unqueftionable.  The  crown  of  England 
therefore  pafled  from  the  family  of  Tudor  to  that  of  Stuart, 
•with  as  much  tranquillity  as  ever  it  was  tranfmitted  from 
father  to  fon.  People  of  all  ranks,  forgetting  their  ancient 
hoftilities  with  Scotland,  and  their  averfion  againft  the  do- 
minion of  ftrar.gers,  teflined  their  fatisfa&ion  with  louder  ac- 
clamations than  were  ufual  at  the  acceflion  even  of  their  native 
princes.  They  forefaw  greater  advantages  refulting,  from 
a  perpetual  alliance  with  Scotland,  than  inconvenkncies  from 
fubmitting  to  a  fovereign  of  that  kingdom.  And  by  this 
junction  of  its  whole  collective  force,  Great  Britain  has 
rifen-  to  a  degree  of  power  and  confcquence  in  Europe, 
•which  Scotland  and  England,  declined  by  their  pofition  to 
form  one.  vigorous  monarchy,  could  never  have  attained,  as 
feparate  and  hoftile  kingdoms. 

Dazzled  with  the  glory  of  giving  a  matter  to  their  rich 
and  powerful  rivals,  and  relying  on  the  partiality  of  their 
native  prince,  the  Scots  exprefied  no  lefs  joy  than  the  Eng- 
lifh, at  this  increafe  of  their  ibvereign's  dignity  •,  and  as  his 

pre  fence 
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prefence  was  necefTary  in  England,  where  the  people  were 
impatient  to  fee  their  new  king,  James  inftantly  prepared  to 
leave  Edinburgh,  and  fet  out  for  London  without  delay.  In 
his  journey,  crowds  of  his  Englifh  fubje&s  every  where  af- 
fembled  to  welcome  him  :  great  were  the  rejoicings,  and 
loud  and  hearty  the  falutations  that  refounded  from  all  fides. 
But  James,  who  wanted  that  engaging  affability  by  which 
Elizabeth  had  captivated  the  hearts  of  her  people  ;  and  who, 
although  focial  and  familiar  among  his  friends  and  courtiers, 
could  not  bear  the  fatigue  of  rendering  himfelf  agreeable  to 
a  mixed  multitude ;  James,  who,  though  far  from  diiliking 
flattery,  was  ftill  fonder  of  eafe,  unwifely  iflued  a  procla- 
mation forbidding  fuch  tumultuous  refort r.  A  difadvan- 
lageous  comparifon  between  his  deportment  and  that  of  his 
illuftrious  predeceifor  was  the  confequence  ;  and  if  Eliza- 
beth's frugality  in  conferring  honours  had  formerly  been  re- 
pined at,  it  was  now  juftly  efteemed,  in  confequence  of 
that  undiftinguifhing  profuiion  wiih  which  James  bellowed 
them  2. 

The  king's  liberality,  however,  in  difpenfmg  thefe  ho- 
nours, it  may  be  prefumed,  would  have  excited  lefs  cenfure 
in  England,  had  they  not  been  fhared  out,  with  other  ad- 
vantages, in  too  unequal  proportions  to  his  Scottifli  cour- 
tiers, a  numerous  train  of  whom  accompanied  him  to  Lon- 
don. Yet  it  mud  be  owned,  in  juilice  to  James,  whofe 
misfortune  it  was,  through  his  whole  reign,  to  be  more 
guided  by  temper  and  inclination  than  by  the  rules  of  poli- 
tical prudence,  that  he  left  all  the  great  offices  of  ftate  in  the 
hands  of  Elizabeth's  miniflers,  and  trufted  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  for  a  time,  to  his 
Englilh  fubje£is.  Among  thefe  fccretary  Cecil,  with  whom 
he  had  held  a  private  correfpondence  during  the  latter  years 

^i.  Kennet. 

a.  Wjthin  fix  weeks  after  his  entrance  into  England,  he  is  fald  to  have  oe- 
flowed  knighthood  on  two  hundred  and  thirty-feven  perfons,  many  of  whom 
were  utterly  unworthy  of  fuch  honour. 

I  Of 
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of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  had  fmoothed  his  way 
to  the  throne,  was  regarded  as  his  prime  minifter,  and  chief 
counfellor.  As  this  correfpondence  had  been  carried  on  with 
the  mofl  profound  fecrecy,  Cecil's  favour  with  the  king 
created  general  furprife  5  it  being  well  known  to  the  nation, 
that  his  father,  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  the  tragical  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
that  he  himfelf  had  haftened  the  fate  of  Eflex,  the  warm 
friend  of  the  family  cf  Stuart.  But  the  fecretary's  fervices 
had  obliterated  his  crimes ;  and  James  was  not  fo  devoid  of 
prudence  or  of  gratitude,  as  to  flight  the  talents  of  a  man, 
who  was  able  to  give  {lability  to  that  throne  which  he  had 
helped  him  to  afcend,  nor  fo  vindictive  as  to  perfecute  him 
from  refentment  of  a  father's  offences.  On  the  contrary,  he 
loaded  him  with  honours ;  creating  him  fucceflively  lord 
Effingdon,  vifcount  Cranbourn,  and  earl  of  Salifbury.  The 
carl  of  Southampton  and  the  young  earl  of  Eflex  were  re- 
ftored  to  their  titles  ;  while  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  lord  Grey, 
and  lord  Cobham,  Cecil's  former  aflbciates,  were  difmifled 
from  their  employments J.  This  difgrace,  however,  was 
not  fo  much  occafioned  by  their  hoftile  conduct,  and  violent 
oppofition  againft  the  king's  family  during  the  life  of  Eliza- 
beth, as  by  an  ineffectual  attempt  which  they  had  made, 
after  her  death,  to  prefcribe  certain  conditions  to  the  declar- 
ed fucceflbr,  whom  they  found  they  wanted  power  to  fet 
afide,  before  he  fhould  afcend  the  throne  4. 

James  and  his  new  minifters  had  foon  an  opportunity  of 
exercifing  their  political  fagacity.  Ambafladors  arrived  from 
almoft  all  the  princes  and  ftates  in  Europe,  in  order  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
to  form  new  treaties  and  alliances  with  him,  as  the  head  of 
the  two  Britifh  kingdoms.  Among  others,  Henry  Frederic 
of  Naflau,  aflifted  by  Barnevelt,  the  Penfronary  of  Holland, 
Teprefented  the  United  Provinces.  But  the  envoy  who  molt 

3.  Kennet,  p.  663.  4,  Wjnwpod's  Memorials,  vol.  ii. 
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excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  both  on  account  of  his 
own  merit  and  that  of  his  matter,  was  the  marquis  de  Rofni, 
afterward  duke  of  Sully,  prime  minifter  and  favourite  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  propofed,  in  his  matter's  name, 
a  league  with  James,  in  conjunction  with  Venice,  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces,  and  the  Northern  crowns,  in  order  to  reftraia 
the  ambition,  and  to  deprefs  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
houfe  of'Aufcria5.  But  whether  the  genius  of  the  Britifli 
king,  naturally  timid  and  pacific,  was  inadequate  to  fuck 
vaft  undertakings,  or  fo  penetrating  as  to  difcover,  that  the 
French  monarchy,  now  united  in  domeftic  concord,  and  go- 
verned by  an  able  and  adtive  prince,  was  become  of  itfelf  a 
fufficient  counterpoife  to  the  Auftrian  greatnefs,  he  declined 
taking  any  part  in  the  projected  league  ;  fo  that  Rofni,  ob- 
liged to  contract  his  views,  could  only  concert  with  him  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  fafety  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Nor  was  this  an  eafy  matter;  for  James,  before  his  acceffioa 
to  the  throne  of  England,  had  entertained  many  fcruples  ia 
regard  to  the  revolt  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  even  gone 
fo  far,  on  fome  occafions,  as  to  give  to  the  Dutch  the  appel- 
lation of  rebels  6.  He  was  induced,  however,  after  converf- 
ing  freely  with  his  Englifti  minifters  and  courtiers,  to  facri- 
fice  to  politics  his  fenfe  of  juttice.  He  found  the  attach- 
ment of  his  new  fubjecls  fo  ftrong  to  that  republic,  and  their 
opinion  of  a  common  intereft  fo  firmly  eftablifhed,  as  to 
make  his  concurrence  necefiary :  he,  therefore,  agreed  wit]} 
Rofni  to  fupport  fecretly  the  States  General,  in  conj un&ion 
with  France,  left  their  weaknefs  and  defpair  mould  bring 
them  again  under  the  enormous  dominion  of  Spain  7. 

While  James  was  taking  thefe  falutary  fteps  for  fecurlng 
tranquillity,  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  a  confpiracy  v/ag 
hatching  ro  fubvert  the  government,  and  to  place  on  the 
throne  of  England  Arabella  Stuart,  the  king's  coufm-germau, 
equally  defcended  with  him  from  Henry  VII.  Watibn  and 


5.   Mem.  de  SullL 


6.  \Vin-.vooJ,  vol.  ii. 
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Clarke,  two  catholic  priefts,  were  accufed  of  hatching  the 
plot,  and  executed  for  their  (hare  in  it.  But  the  chief  con- 
fpirators  were  lord  Cobham  and  his  brother  Mr.  Broke,  lord 
Grey,  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  other 
uifcarded  courtiers.  Thefe  daring  and  ambitions  fpirits 
meeting  frequently  together,  and  believing  the  whole  nation 
as  diflatisfied  as  themfelves,  had  entertained  very  criminal 
projects;  and  fome  of  them,  as  appeared  on  their  trial,  had 
even  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  Aremberg,  the 
f  icniilh  ambaiTador,  in  order  to  difturb  the  new  fettlement 
of  the  crown  8.  Cobham,  Grey,  and  Markham,  were  par- 
l,  after  they  had  laid  their  heads  upon  the  block  j  Broke 
was  executed,  and  Raleigh  reprieved  9.  He  remained,  how- 
ever, in  confinement  many  years. 

Soon  after  furmounting  this  danger,  the  king  was  engaged 
in,  a  fcene  of  bufinefs  more  fuited  to  his  temper,  and  in  which 
he  was  highly  ambitious  o£  making  a  figure.  Of  all  the 
qualities  that  mark  the  character  of  James,  he  was  by  none 
fo  much  diftinguiflied  as  by  the  pedantic  vanity  of  being 
thought  to  excel  in  fchool-learning  *°.  This  vanity  was  much 
heightened  by  the  flattery  he  met  with  from  his  Englifh 
courtiers,  but  efpecially  thofe  of  the'ecclefiaftical  order;  and 
he  was  eager  for  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  theological 

8.  State  Tria!.',  vol.  i.  9.  Winwood,  vol  ii. 

10.  James's  pedantry,  which  led  him  to  difplay  his  learning  upon  all  occa- 
fions,  only  could  have  drawn  upon  him  contempt  as  a  fcholai ;  for  his  hook, 
entitled  Bafdicon  Doron,  which  contains  certain  percepts  relative  to  the  art  of 
government,  addreffed  to  his  fon  prince  Henry,  muft  be  allowed,  notwith- 
fianding  the  fubfequent  alterations  and  refinements  in  national  tafte,  net  only 
to  he  no  contemptible  performance,  but  to  he  equal  to  the  works  of  moft 
contemporary  authors, 'both  in  purity  of  ftyle  and  juflnefs  of  compofition. 
If  he  wrqte  concerning  witches  and  apparitions;  who  in  that  age,  as  the  fa- 
gacious  Hume  obferves,  did  not  admit  the  reality  of  thefe  fictitious  beings? — 
If  he  has  compofcd  a  commentary  on  the  Revelations,  and  proved  the  pope 
.  to  be  Antichrift;  may  not  a  firr.ilar  reproach  be  extended  to  the  famous  Na- 
pier? -and  even  to  the  great  Newton  ?  who  lived  at  a  time  when  learning; 
;.na  philofophy  were  more  advanced,  than  during  the  reign  of  James  I. 

talents, 
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talents,  of  all  others  mod  admired  in  that  age,  to  the  whole 
body  of  his  new  fubje&s.  Such  an  opportunity  was  now- 
offered  him,  by  a  petition  from  the  Puritans,  for  reforming 
certain  tenets  of  the  eftablifhed  church.  Under  pretence>of 
finding  expedients  which  might  reconcile  the  parties,  the 

king  called  a  conference  at  Hampton-court,  and 

A.  D.  1604. 
gave  the  petitioners  hopes  of  an  impartial  debate  » 

though  nothing  appears  to  have  been  farther  from  his  pur- 
pofe.  This  matter  will  require  fome  iiluftration. 

The  Puritans,  whom  I  have  formerly  had  cccafion  to 
mention  lr,  formed  a  feel:  which  fecretly  lurked  in  the  church, 
but  pretended  not  to  any  feparate  woifiiip  or  difcipline. 
They  frequented  no  diflenting  congregations,  becaufe  there 
were  none  fuch  in  the  kingdom  ;  uniformity  in  religion  be- 
ing, in  that  age,  thought  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  fupport 
of  government,  if  not  to  the  very  exiftence  of  civil  fociety, 
by  men  of  all  ranks  and  characters.  But  they  maintained, 
.  that  they  themfelves  were  the  only  pure  church  ;  that  their 
principles  and  practices  ought  to  be  eftabliflied  by  law,  and 
that  none  elfe  deferved  to  be  tolerated.  In  confequence  of 
this  way  of  thinking,  the  puritanical  clergy  frequently  re- 
fufed  to  comply  with  the  legal  ceremonies,  and  were  depriv- 
ed of  their  livings,  if  not  otherwife  puniftied,  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  yet  fo  little  influence  had  thefe  feverities 
upon  the  party,  that  no  lefs  than  feven  hundred  and  fifty 
clergymen  figned  the  petition  to  the  king  for  the  farther  re- 
formation of  the  church  l2. 

As  James  had  been  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  churcli 
of  Scotland,  which  was  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  the 
Puritans  wanted  to  eftablilh  in  England;  and  as  he  had 
written,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  a  commentary  on  the 
Revelations,  in  which  he  had  proved  the  pope  to  be  Anti- 
chrift,  and  modern  Rome  the  Whore  of  Babylon  in  Scrip* 
ture,  thefe  enthufiaftic  zealots  hoped  to  fee  the  laatiuary 

n.  Part  I.  Lett.  LXXIf.  12.  Fuller,  book  x. 
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thoroughly  purified,  and  every  remaining  rag  of  the  whore 
torn  away.  The  impurities  of  which  they  chiefly  complain- 
ed were  the  epifcopal  veflments,  and  certain  harmlefs  cere- 
monies, become  venerable  from  age  and  preceding  ufe,  which 
the  moderation  of  the  church  of  England  had  retained  at  the 
Reformation  ;  fuch  as  the  ufe  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  the 
crofs  in  baptifm,  and  the  reverence  of  bowing  at  the  name 
of  Jefus.  If  the  king  fhould  not  utterly  aholifh  thefe  abo- 
minations, they  flattered  themfelves,  that  he  would  at  leaft 
abate  the  rigour  of  the  laws  againft  nonconformity. 

But  although  James,  in  youth,  had  flrongly  imbibed  the 
Calviniftical  doctrines,  his  mind  had  now  taken  a  contrary- 
bias.  The  more  he  knew  the  puritanical  clergy,  the  lefs  fa- 
vour he  bore  them.  He  had  remarked  in  their  Scottifli 
brethren  a  violent  turn  towards  republican  maxims  ;  and  he 
had  found,  that  the  fame  lofty  pretenfions,  which  dictated 
their  familiar  addrefles  to  their  Maker,  induced  them  to  take 
ftill  greater  freedoms  with  their  earthly  fovereign.  They 
had  difputed  his  tenets,  and  counteracted  his  commands. 
Such  liberties  could  hardly  have  recommended  them  to  any 
prince,  and  made  them  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  James,  whofe 
head  was  filled  with  lofty  notions  of  kinglhip  and  high  pre- 
rogative, as  well  as  of  his  theological  pre-eminence  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  fupremacy.  Befides,  he  dreaded  the  popularity 
which  the  puritans  had  acquired  in  both  kingdoms ;  and 
being  much  inclined  himfelf  to  mirth,  and  wine,  and  fpons 
of  all  kinds,  he  apprehended  the  cenfure  of  their  aufterity, 
on  account  of  his  free  and  difengaged  manner  of  life.  Thus 
averfe,  from  temper  as  well  as  policy,  againft  this  rigorous 
feet,  Jam.es  was  determined  to  prevent,  as  far  as  poflible, 
its  farther  growth  in  England ;  and  even  to  introduce,  as 
we  fnall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  fee,  the  Englim  liturgy 
•into  Scotland,  in  order  to  foften  the  manners  of  the  people- 

A  judge  fo  prejudiced  could  not  poffibly  be  juft.  The 
Puritans  accordingly  complained,  and  with  reafon,  of  the 

unfair 
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unfair  management  of  the  difpute  at  the  conference.    From 
arbiter,  the  king  turned  principal  difputant,  and  frequently 
repeated  the  epifcopal  maxim  :  "  No   Bilhop,  no  King !" 
The  bifhops  and  other  courtiers,  in  their  turn,  were  very 
•liberal  in  their  applaufe  of  the  royal  theologian.     "  I  have 
"  often  heard  that  the  royalty  and  priefthocd  \vere  united," 
faid  Chancellor  Egerton,  "    but  never  faw  it  verified  till 
"  now."      And  Whitgift,    archbifhop   of  Canterbury,  ex- 
claimed, "  that  he  verily  believed  the  king  fpoke  by  the  fpe- 
"  cial  affiftance  of  God's  fpirit I3 !"  Little  wonder,  after  fo 
much  flattery  from  the  church  and  its  adherents,  that  the 
Puritans  were  enjoined  by  the  king  to  conform.     They  ob- 
tained, however,  a  few  alterations  in  the  liturgy  ;  and  plead- 
ed hard  for  the  revival  of  certain  aflemblies,    which   they 
called  propbecyingSj  and  which  had  been  fupprefied  by  Eliza- 
beth, as  dangerous  to  the  flare.     This  demand  roufed  all 
James's  choler  ;  and  he  delivered  himfelf  in  a  fpeech,  which 
diilinclly  {hews  the  political  confiderations  that  determined 
him  in  his  choice  of  religious  parties.     "  If  you  aim  at  a 
"  Scottifli  prefbytery,"  replied  he,  "  it  agrees  as  well  with 
"  monarchy  as  God  and  the  Devil.    There  Jack,  and  Tom, 
"  and  Will,   and  Dick,    (hall  meet  and  cenfure  me  and  my 
(t  council :  therefore  I  reiterate  my  former  fpeech  »  h  Rci 
"  s'avifera.     Stay,  I  pray,  for  one  feven  years  before  you 
"  demand ;  and  then,  if  you  find  me  grow  purfie  and  fat, 
"  I  may  perchance  hearken  unto  you  j  for  that  government 
"  will  keep  me  in  wind,  and  give  me  work  enough  '  V 

The  afiembly  in  which  the  king  next  difplayed  his  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  \yas  of  a  very  different  complexion.  The 
meeting  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation  had  hitherto  been 
delayed  from  a  dread  of  the  plague,  which  had  lately  broke 
out  in  London,  and  there  raged  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  above 
thirty  thoufand  perfons  are  fuppofed  to  have  died  of  ita  al- 

IJ.  Kennel,  p.  665.  14.  Fuller's  Ec:lff:aJKcal  Krfcry. 
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though  the  city  and  fuburbs  did  not  then  contain  two  hun- 
March  19. 


dred  thoufand  inhabitants.     At  length,  however, 


the  plague  fubfided,  and  the  parliament  was  con- 
vened. The  fpeech  which  James  made  on  that  occafion 
fully  difplays  his  character.  Though  by  no  means  deficient 
cither  in  ftyle  or  matter,  it  wants  that  majeftic  brevity  and 
referve,  which  becomes  a  king  in  addreffing  his  fubjeds  from 
the  throne.  "  Shall  I  ever,"  faid  he,  "  nay  can  I  ever  be 
"  able,  or  rather  fo  unable,  in  memory,  as  to  forget  your 
<(  unexpected  readinefs  and  alacrity — your  ever  memorable 
"  refolution,  and  the  mod  wonderful  conjunction  and  har- 
ct  mony  of  your  hearts,  in  declaring  and  embracing  me  as 
"  your  undoubted  and  lawful  king  and  governour  ?  or  (hail 
"  it  ever  be  blotted  out  of  mind,  how  at  my  firft  entrance 
"  into  this  kingdom,  the  people  of  all  forts  rid  and  ran, 
"  nay  rather  flew  to  meet  me  ?  their  eyes  flaming  nothing 
"  but  fparkles  of  affection,  their  mouths  and  tongues  utter- 
"  irig  nothing  but  founds  of  joy;  their  hands,  feetj  and 
<f  all  the  reft  of  their  members,  in  their  geftures  difcovering 
"  a  paffionate  longing  to  meet  their  new  fovereign  !"  He 
next  expatiated  on  the  manifold  bleffings  which  the  Englifh 
had  received  in  his  perfon ;  and  concluded  with  obferving, 
that  the  meafure  of  their  happinefs  would  be  full,  if  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  united  in  one  kingdom.  "  I  am  the 
"  hufband,"  added  he,  |C  and  the  whole  iiland  is  my  law- 
"  ful  wife  ;  and  I  hope  no  one  will  be  fo  unreafonable  as 
"  to  think,  that  a  Chriftian  king  under  the  gofpel,  can  be  a- 
"  polygamift,  and  the  hufband  of  two  wives  IS." 

The  following  words,  in  a  letter  from  James  to  the  par- 
liament, on  the  fame  fubject,  is  more  to  the  purpofe.  "  It 
"  is  in  you  now,"  fays  he,  "to  make  the  choice  — to  pro- 
*'  cure  profperity  and  increafe  of  greatnefs  to  me  and  mine^ 
*e  you  ancl  yours  ;  and  by  the  away-taking  of  that  partition- 
"  wall,  which  already,  by  God's  providence,  in  my  blood  is 

15.  King  'jamcSs  WOTKS* 
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"  rent  afunder,  to  eftablifli  my  throne  and  your  body  politic 
"  in  a  pepetual  and  flourifhing  peace."  This  was  indeed  an 
important  and  defirable  object,  and  fo  much  was  James's 
heart  fet  upon  effectually  removing  all  diviGon  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  fo  fure  did  he  think  himfelf  of  ac- 
complifhing  his  aim,  that  he  alTumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Great  Britan ;  quartered  St.  Andrew's  crofs  with  St. 
George's  j  and,  in  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  peace- 
ful advantages  of  fuch  an  union,  the  iron  doors  of  the  fron- 
tier towns  were  converted  into  plough-fhares  16.  But  the 
minds  of  men  were  not  yet  ripe  for  that  falutary  meafure. 
The  remembrance  of  former  hoftilities  was  too  recent  to  ad- 
mit of  a  cordial  friendihip  :  the  animofity  between  the  two 
nations  could  only  be  allayed  by  time.  The  complaifance  of 
the  parliament  to  the  king,  therefore,  carried  them  no  far- 
ther fhan  to  appoint  forty-four  Englifli  to  meet  with  thirty-  • 
one  Scottifli  commiflioners,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning 
the  terms  of  an  union,  without  any  power  of  making  advan- 
ces towards  its  final  eftablifhment I7. 

The  commons  difcovered  more  judgment  of  national  in- 
tereft,  in  fome  other  points  in  which  they  oppofed  the 
crown ;  and  fully  mewed,  that  a  bold  fpirit  of  freedom,  if 
not  a  liberal  manner  of  thinking,  was  become  general 
among  them.  It  had  been  ufual  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, as  we'll  as  in  more  early  periods  of  the  Englifli  govern- 
ment, for  the  chancellor  to  exert  a  difcretionaty  authority, 
of  iffuing  new  writs  for  fupplying  the  places  of  fuch  mem- 
bers as  he  judged  incapable  of  attending  on  account  of  their 
ill  ftate  of  health,  or  any  other  impediment l8.  This  dan- 
gerous prerogative  James  ventured  to  exercife  in  the  cafe  of 
Sir  Francis  Goodwin.  The  chancellor  declared  his  feat  va- 
cated, and  iffued  a  writ  for  a  new  election.  But  the  coai- 

16.  Rapin,  Hi/I.  Eng. 

fj.  Journals  of  the  ffoufe  tf  Commons,  June  7,  1604. 

•8.  Joutn.  January  19,  and  March  18,  1580. 
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mons,  whofe  eyes  were  now  opened,  faw  the  pernicious  con- 
fequences  of  fuch  a  power,  and  aflerted  their  right  of  judg- 
ing folely  in  their  own  elections  and  returns.  "  By  this 
"  courfe,"  fuid  a  member,  "  a  chancellor  may  call  a  parlia- 
"  ment  confiding  of  what  perfons  he  pleafes.  Any  fuggef- 
tf  tion,  by  any  perfon,  may  be  the  caufe  of  fending  a  new 
(t  writ.  It  is  come  to  this  plain  queftion,  whether  the 
"  chancery  or  the  parliament  ought  to  have  authority19?" 
The  king  was  obliged  to  yield  the  point  ;  and  that  right,  fo 
efTential  to  public  liberty,  has  ever  fince  been  regarded  as  a. 
privilege  inherent  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  though  at  that 
time  rendered  dpubtful  through  the  negligence  of  former 
parliaments. 

Nor  did  the  fpirit  and  judgment  of  the  commons  appear 
only  in  their  vigorous  exertions  in  defence  of  their  own  pri- 
vileges :  they  extended  their  attention  to  the  commercial 
part  of  the  nation,  and  endeavoured,  though  at  that  time 
in  vain,  to  free  trade  from  thofe  (hackles  which  the  ill-judged 
policy  of  Elizabeth  had  impofed  upon  it20.  James  had 
already,  of  his  own  accord,  called  in  and  anulled  the  nu- 
merous patents  for  monopolies,  which  had  been  granted  by 
that  princefs,  and  which  fettered  every  fpecies  of  domeftic 
induftry  ;  but  the  exclufive  companies  ilill  remained,  an- 
other fpecies  of  monopolies,  by  which  almoft  all  foreign  trade 
•was  brpught  into  the  hands  cf  a  few  rapacious  engrofTers, 
and  all  profpeft  of  future  improvement  in  commerce  facri- 
fi:ed  to  a  temporary  advantage  to  the  crown.  The  com- 
,mons  alfo  attempted  to  free  the  landed  intereft  from  the 
burden  of  wardfnips,  and  the  body  of  the  people  from  the 
opprefTian  of  purveyance  2I.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  here 
to  give  feme  account  of  thefe  grievous  remains  of  the  feudal 
government* 


19.   Journ.  March  30,  1604.  SO.  Journ.  May  *i, 

ii.  Journ.  April  30,  and  June  i,  1604. 
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The  right  of  purveyance  was  an  ancient  prerogative,  by 
which  the  officers  of  the  crown  could,  at  pleafure,  take  pro- 
vifions  for  the  king's  houftiold,  whitherfoever  he  travelled, 
from  all  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  make  ufe  of  the 
horfes  and  carriages  of  the  farmers.  The  price  of  thefe 
provifions  and  fervices  was  fixed  and  ftated ',  but  the  payment 
of  the  money  was  often  diftant  and  uncertain,  and  the  rates 
were  always  much  inferior  to  the  ufual  market  price  :  fo  that 
purveyance,  befides  the  flavery  of  it,  was  always  regarded  as 
a  heavy  burden,  and  being  arbitrary  and  cafual,  Was  liable  to 
great  abufes.  Elizabeth  made  ufe  of  it  to  victual  her  navy 
during  the  firft  years  of  her  reign  22.  Wardship,  though 
the  moft  regular  and  legal  of  all  impofitions  by  prerogative, 
was  alfo  an  humiliating  badge  of  flavery,  and  opprellive  to 
all  the  confiderabie  families  among  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try. When  an  eftate  devolved  to  a  female,  the  king  would 
oblige  her  to  marry  whom  he  pleafed ;  and  whether  the 
heir  was  male -or  female,  the  crown  enjoyed  the  whole  pro- 
fits of  the  eftate  during  the  minority  23.  Thefe  impofitions 
had  been  often  complained  of;  and  the  commons  now  pro- 
pofed  to  compound  with  the  king  for  them,  by  a  fecure 
and  independent  revenue.  The  benefit  which  the  crown 
reaped  from  wardfhip  and  purveyance  was  accordingly  efti- 
mated ;  but,  after  fome  debates  in  the  lower  houfe,  and  a 
conference  with  the  lords  on  the  fubjecl:,  it  was  found  to 
contain  more  difficulties  than  could  at  that  time  be  eaiily 
furmounted,  and  therefore  no  farther  progrefs  was  made  in 
the  bufmefs. 

Soon  after  the  rifing  of  parliament,  a  treaty  of  peace,  which 

had  been  fome  time  in  agitation,  was   finally  con- 

Ang.  1 8. 
eluded  with  Spain.    And  although  the  war  between 

Philip  II.  and  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been  continued 
from  perfonal  animofity  rather  than  any  contrariety  of  politi- 

22.  HUMIC.     Camuen.  23.  Hume,  Hi/}.  Eng.  voL  v. 
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cal  intcrefts  between  their  fubjects,  this  treaty  was  generally 
difliked  by  the  Englifh  nation ;  as  it  checked  the  fpirit  of 
enterprize,  fo  prevalent  in  that  age,  and  contained  fome 
articles  which  feemed  prejudicial  to  the  Dutch  common- 
wealth. But  thefe  articles,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  they  regarded 
fupplies,  were  never  executed  by  James  ;  who  had  by  a  fe- 
cret  article,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occafion  to  obferve,  ex- 
prefsly  referved  the  power  of  fending  afliftance  to  the  United 
Provinces  24. 

During  this  feafon  of  peace  and  tranquillity  was  brought 
to  light  one  of  the  moft  diabolical  plots  of  which 

A     T"^     T  A      • 

there  is  any  record  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 
The  confpiracy  to  which  I  allude  is  the  GUNPOWDER 
TREASON.  A  fcheme  fo  infernally  dark  will  require  fome 
elucidation. 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  general  were  much  difappointed, 
and  even  exafperated,  by  the  king's  conduct  in  religious  mat- 
ters. He  was  not  only  the  fon  of  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
whofe  life  they  believed  to  have  been  facrificed  to  their 
caufe ;  but,  in  order  to  quiet  oppofition,  and  make  his  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  throne  of  England  more  eafy,  he  had  given 
them  hopes  that  he  would  tolerate  their  religion.  They 
therefore  expected  great  favour  and  indulgence  under  his 
government.  But  they  foon  difcovered  their  miflake ;  and, 
equally  furprifed  and  enraged,  when  they  found  James  had 
refolved  to  execute  the  rigorous  laws  enacted  againfl  thems 
they  determined  on  vengeance.  Some  of  the  moft  zealous 
of  the  party,  under  the  direction  of  Garnet  the  fuperior  of 
the  Jefuits  in  England,  confpired  to  exterminate,  at  one  blow, 
the  moft  powerful  of  their  enemies  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  in 
confequence  of  that  blow,  to  re-eftablim  the  catholic  faith. 
Their  confpiracy  had  for  its  object  the  deftruction  of  the 
king  and  parliament.  For  this  purpofe,  they  lodged  thirty- 
fix  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  a  vault  beneath  the  Houfe  of 

44.  Part  I.  Letter  LXXL 
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Lords,  ufually  let  as  a  coal-cellar,  and  which  had  been  hired 
by  Percy,  a  near  relation  of  the  family  of  Northumberland, 
and  one  of  the  original  confpirators.  The  time  fixed  for  the 
execution  of  the  plot,  was  the  fifth  of  November,  the  day 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  parliament ;  when  the  king, 
queen,  and  prince  of  Wales  were  expedted  to  be  in  the 
houfe,  together  with  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry.  The 
reft  of  the  royal  family  were  to  be  feized,  and  all  difpatch- 
ed,  except  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  James's  youngeft  daugh- 
ter, yet  an  infant,  who  was  to  be  raifed  to  the  throne,  under 
the  care  of  a  catholic  protector 2S. 

The  deftined  day  at  length  drew  nigh,  and  the  confpira- 
tors were  filled  with  the  ftrongeft  aflurance  of  fuccefs.  Nor 
without  'reafon  ;  for  although  the  horrid  fecret  had  been 
communicated  to  above  twenty  perfons,  no  remorfe,  no  pity, 
no  fear  of  punimment,  no  hope  of  reward,  had  induced  any 
one  accomplice,  after  more  than  twelve  months,  either  to 
abandon  the  confpiracy,  or  to  make  a  difcovery  of  it.  But 
the  holy  fury  by  which  they  were  a&uated,  though  it  had 
extinguished  in  their  breads  every  generous  fentiment,  and 
every  felfifli  motive,  yet  left  them  fufceptible  to  thofe  bigot- 
ted  partialities,  by  which  it  was  infpired,  and  which  fortu- 
nately faved  the  nation.  A  (hort  time  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  lord  Monteagle,  a  catholic  nobleman,  whofe  fa- 
ther, lord  Morley,  had  been  a  great  fufFerer  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  popery,  re- 
ceived the  following  letter : 

lt  My  Lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  fome  of  your  friends, 
(f  1  have  a  care  of  your  prefervation :  therefore  I  would  ad- 
"  vife  you,  as  you  tender  your  Hfe,  to  devife  fome  excufe  to 
( '  (hift  off  your  attendance  at  this  parliament  j  for  God  and 
"  man  have  refolved  to  punifh  the  wickednefs  of  this  time. 
"  And  think  not  flightly  of  this  advertisement ;  but  retire 
<{  yourfelf  into  your  country,  where  you  may  expedt  the 

45.  Hiji.  of  tie  Gunpowder  Yreafon.     See  alfo  State  Trials,  vol.  i. 
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"  event  in  fafety  :  for,  though  there  be  no  appearance  of 
"  any  ftir.  yet  I  fay  they  will  receive  a  terrible  blow  this 
<c  parliament,  and  yet  they  (hail  not  fee  who  hurts  them. 
"  This  council  is  not  to  be  contemned ;  becaufe  it  may  do 
"  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm,  for  the  danger  is 
**  pad  as  fcon  as  you  have  burned  the  letter :  and  I  hope 
"  God  will  giv-  you  the  grace  to  make  good  ufe  of  it,  to 
**  whofe  holy  protection  I  commend  you26." 

Though  Monteagle  was  inclined  to  think  this  a  foolifh  at- 
tempt to  expofe  him  to  ridicule,  by  frightening  him  from 
attending  his  duty  in  parliament,  he  judged  it  fafeft  to  carry 
the  letter  to  lord  Salifbury,  fecretary  of  date.  Salifoury 
either  did  or  pretended  to  think  it  a  light  matter ;  fo  that  all 
farther  inquiry  was  dropt,  till  the  king,  who  had  been  for 
fome  time  at  Royfton,  returned  to  town.  To  the  timid  fa- 
gacity  of  James,  the  matter  appeared  in  a  more  important 
point  of  view.  From  the  ferious  and  earned  ftyle  of  the  let- 
ter, he  conjectured,  that  it  intimated  fome  dark  and  dan- 
gerous defign  againft  the  date  ;  and  many  particular  expref- 
fions  in  it,  fuch  as  grcat^  fudden>  and  terrible  blow,  yet  the 
authors  concealed^  feemed  to  denote  fome  contrivance  by  gun- 
powder. It  was,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  infpcd  all  the 
vaults  below  the  two  houfes  of  parliament.  This  infpec- 
tion,  however,  was  purpofely  delayed  till  the  day  before  the 
meeting  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  when,  on 
fearching  the  vaults  beneath  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  gun- 
powder was  difcovered,  though  concealed  under  great  pilfs 
of  wood  and  faggots;  and  Guido  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  the 
Spaniih  fervice,  who  flood  in  a  dark  corner,  and  pafled 
himfclf  for  Percy's  fervant,  was  fejzed  and  carried  to  the 
Tower.  • 

This  man  had  been  fent  for  from  Flanders,  on  account 
of  his  determined  courage,  an, i  known  zeal  in  the  catholic 
caufe.  He  was  accordingly  entrufled  with  the  mod  trying 

26.  King.Jamtt'-i  Worts,  p.  azy. 
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part  in  the  enterprize.  The  matches,  and  every  thing  pro- 
per for  fetting  fire  to  the  train,  \yere  found  in  his  pocket. 
He  at  firft  behaved  with  great  infolence  and  obftinacy ;  not 
only  refufing  to  difcover  his  accomplices,  but  exprefiing  the 
utmoft  regret,  that  he  had  loft  the  precious  opportunity  of 
at  lead  fweetening  his  death,  by  taking  vengeance  pn  his  and 
God's  enemies  *7.  But  after  fome  days  confinement  and  fc- 
litude,  his  courage  failed  him  on  being  fhewn  the  rack,  and 
he  made  a  full  difcovery  of  all  the  confpirators.  Several  of 
them  were  men  of  ancient  family,  independent! fortune,  and 
unfpotted  character  ;  J;iftigated  alone  to  fo  great  a  crime  by 
a  fanatical  zeal,  wfcich  led  them  to  believe  that  they  were 
ferving  their  Maier,  while  they  were  contriving  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  and  the  deftru&ion  of  their  fpecies. 

Such  of  t'ie  confpirators  as  were  in  London,  on  hearing 
that  Fawkes  was  arrefted,  hurried  down  to  Warwickfhire ; 
where  Sir  Everard  Digby,  one  of  their  aflbeiates,  was  already 
in  arms,  in  order  to  feize  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  who  was 
then  at  lord  Harrington's  in  that  county.  They  failed  in. 
their  attempt  to  get  hold  of  the  princefs ;  the  county  rofe 
upon  them  ;  and  they  were  all  taken  and  executed  except 
three,  who  fell  a  facrifice  to  their  defperate  valour ;  namely, 
Wright,  a  daring  fanatic,  Catefby,  the  original  confpirator, 
and  Percy  his  firft  and  moft  active  afibciate  2S. 

After  efcaping  this  danger,  James  fcems  to  have  enjoyed 
a  kind  of  temporary  popularity,  even  among  his  Englifh. 
fubjects.  If  the  Puritans  were  offended  at  his  lenity  to- 
ward the  Catholics,  againft  whom  he  exerciied  no  new  feve- 
rities,  the  more  moderate  and  intelligent  part  of  the  nation 
confidered  that  lenity  as  truly  magnanimous ;  and  all  men 
were  become  fenfible,  that  the  king  could  not  poffibly  be 
the  patron  of  a  religion  which  had  aimed  fo  tremendous  a 
blow  at  his  life  and  throne.  His  love  of  peace  was  f?*our- 

7.7.  Winwood,  vol.  ii. 

?8.  K.James,  p.  33  r.    Winvraod,  vol.  ii.     Staff  Trial  >  voL  L 
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able  to  commerce,  which  flourifhed  under  his  reign  ;  and  it 
procured  him  leifure,  notwithftanding  his  natural  indoler.ee 
of  temper,  to  attend  to  the  difordered  (late  of  Ireland. 

Elizabeth  had  lived  to  fee  the  final  fubjeclion  of  that 
jfland.  But  a  difficult  taflc  Hill  remained ;  to  civilize  this 
barbarous  inhabitants  j  to  reconcile  them  to  laws  and  induf- 
try  ;  and  by  thcfe  means,  to  render  the  conqueft  durable, 
and  ufeful  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  firft  ftep  that 

James  took  in  regard  t;o  this  important  bufinefs, 
A.  D.  1612.  **  ° 

which  he  conndered  as  liis  mafler-piece  in  poli- 
tics, w^as  to  abolifh  the  Irim  cuftoms  that  fuppljed  the  place 
of  laws ;  and  which  were  calculated,  as  will  appear  by  a  few 
examples,  to  keep  the  people  for  ever  in  a  (late  of  barbariim 
and  diforder.  Their  chieftains,  whofe  authority  was  abfo- 
lute,  were  not  hereditary  but  elective ;  or,  more  properly 
fpeaking,  were  eftablimed  by  force  and  violence ;  and  al- 
though certain  lands  were  afligned  to  the  office,  its  chief  pro- 
fit arofe  from  exactions,  dues,  afieffrnents,  which  were  levied 
at  pleafure,  and  for  which  there  was  no  fixed  law 20. 

In  confequence  of  the  Brehon  law  or  cuftom,  every  crime, 
how  enormous  foever,  was  puniftied  in  Ireland,  not  with 
death,  but  by  3  fine,  or  pecuniary  mulct,  which  was  levied 
upon  the  criminal.  Even  murder  itfelf,  as  among  our  Saxon 
anceftors,  was  atoned  for  in  this  manner ;  'and  each  man, 
according  to  his  raric,  had  affixed  to  him  a  certain  rate  or 
value,  which  if  any  one  was  willing  to  pay,  he  need  not  fear 
aflaflinating  whatever  man  he  difliked.  This  rate  was  called 
his  Eric.  Accordingly  when  Sir  William'  Fitzwilliams, 
while  lord  deputy,  told  the  chieftain  Maguire,  that  he  was  tq 
fend  a  fheriff  into  Fermanagh,  which  had  been  made  a  county 
a  little  before,  and  fubjefled  to  the  Englifh  laws  5  "  Your 
K  CherifF,"  replied  Maguire,  "  fhall  be  welcome  to  me :  but 
'  let  me  know  beforehand,  his  eric,  or  the  price  of  his, 

ty.  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  167, 
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*'  head,  that,  if  any  of  my  people  fhould  cut  it  off,  I  may 
"  levy  the  money- upon  the  county  3°. 

After  abolifhing  thefe,  and  other  pernicious  Irifli  cuftoms, 
and  fubftituthig  Englim  laws  in  their  ftea'd,  James  proceed- 
ed to  govern  the  natives  by  a  regular  adminiftration,  military 
as  well  as  civil.  A  fuiHcient  army  was  maintained,  its  dif- 
cipline  infpefted,  and  its  pay  punctually  tranfmitted  from 
England,  in  order  to  prevent  the  foldiers  from  fubfifting  up- 
on the  country,  as  had  been  ufual  in  former  reigns.  Circuits 
were  eftablifhed,  juftice  adminiftered,  oppreflion  banifhed, 
and  crimes  and  diforders  of  every  kind  feverely  punimed. 
For  the  relief  of  the  common  people,  the  value  of  the  dues 
which  the  nobles  ufually  claimed  from  their  vafials,  was 
eftimated  at  a  fixed  fum,  and  all  farther  arbitrary  exadtions 
prohibited  under  fevere  penalties  3I. 

The  beneficial  efFecls  of  thefe  regulations  were  foon  vifible, 
efpechlly  in  the  province  of  Ulfter  ;  which  having  wholly 
fallen  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder  of  rebels,  a  company- 
was  eftablimed  in  London  for  planting  colonies  in  that  fer- 
tile territory.  The  property  was  divided  into  moderate  fharesj 
the  largeft  not  exceeding  two  thoufand  acres  ;  tenants  were 
brought  from  England  and  Scotland ;  the  Irim  were  re- 
moved from  the  hills  and  faftnefies,  and  fettled  in  the  open 
country  j  hufbandry  and  the  mechanical  arts  were  taught 
'them;  a  fixed  habitation  was  fecured  for  them,  and  every 
irregularity  reprefled.  By  thefe  means  Ulfter,  from  being 
the  moft  wild  and  diforderly  province  in  Ireland,  foon  be- 
came the  moft  civilized  and  beft  cultivated  part  of  the 
ifland  3l. 

But  whatever  domeftic  advantages  might  refult  from 
James's  pacific  difpofition,  it  gradually  loft  him  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people,  as  it  made  him  avoid  war  by  negocia- 
tions  and  conceffions  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  Englifh  mo- 
narch. It  funk  the  national  confequence,  and  perhaps  the 

30.  Jd.  ibid.  31.  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  278.  31.  Ibid.  p.  280. 

4  national 
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ji.uicmal  fpirit ;  and  Ms  exccfiivc  love  of  caroufals  and  hunt- 
ing, of  public  fpeclacles  and  unavailing  fpecuiations,  which 
left  him  no  time  for  public  bufmefs,  at  lafl  divefted  his  poli- 
tical character  01  all  claim  to  refpecl,  and  rendered  him 
equally  contemptible  at  home  and  abroad.  This  contempt 
was  increafed  by  a  difadvaritageous  comparifon  between  the 
king  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Though  youth  ami  royal  birth,  embellifhed  by  the  flatter- 
ing rays  of  hope,  prepoflefs  men  ftrongiy  in  favour  of  an> 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown,,  Henry,  James's  eldeft  fon,  in- 
dependent of  fuch  circumftances,  feems  to  have  pofTefled, 
great  and  real  merit.  Although  he  had  now  almouV  reached 
his  eighteenth  year,  neither  the  illufions  of  paflion  nor  of 
rank  had  ever  feduced  him  into  any  irregular  plealures  : 
bufmefs  and  ambition  alone  engaged  his  heart,  and  occupied 
Ins  mind.  Had  he  lived  to  come  to  the  throne,  he  might 
probably  have  promoted  the  glory  more  than  the  happinefs 
of  his  people,  his  difpofition  being  ftrongly  turned  to  war. 
Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance.  "When  the  French 
ambafiador  took  leave  of  him,  and  aflced  his  commands  for 
France,  he  found  him  employed  in  the  exercife  of  the  pike : 
"  Tell  your  king,"  faid  Henry,  "  in  what  occupation  you 
left  me  engaged  -r>."  His  death,  which  was  fudden,  diffufed, 
throughout  the  nation,  the-  deepeft  forrow,  and  violent  re- 
.ports  were  propagated  that  he  had  been  taken  off  by  poifon. 
The  phyficians,  however,  on  opening  his.  body,  found  no 
fymptoms  to  juftify  fuch  an.  opinion  34. 

But  James  had  one  weakness,  which  drew  on  him  more 
odium  than  either  bis  pedantry,  pufillanimity,  or  extravagant 
love  of  amufemcnt ;  namely,  an  infatuated  attachment  to 
young  and  warthlefs  favourites.  This  paffion  appears  fo  much 
the  more  ludicrous,  though  lefs  deteftable,  that  it  does  no.t 
feem  to  have  contained  any  thing  criminal  in  it 3S. 

The 

33.  D!f>.  <!e  la  Bcckric.  34.  Kennet.    Coke.     Welwood. 

35.  The  inter^ft  which  Jarpcs  took  in  the- amours  pf  his  favour'tss,  and  his 

attention 
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The  firft  and  mod  odious  of  thefe  favourites,  was  Robert 
Carr,  a  young  gentleman  of  a  good  family  in  Scotland.  V/hen 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  lie  arrived  in  London,  after  hav- 
ing pafled  fome  time  in  his  travels.  A  handfome  perfon,  an 
eafy  manner,  and  a  graceful  air,  were  his  chief  accompliih- 
ments ;  and  thefe  were  fufficient  to  recommend  him  to  James, 
who,  through  his  whole  life,  was1  too  liable  to  be  captivated 
with  exterior  qualities.  Lord  Hay,  a  Scottifn  nobieman, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  this  weaknefs  in  1m  fovereign, 
and  meant  to  take  advantage  of  it,  afligned  to  Carr,  at  a  tour- 
nament, the  office  of  prefenting  the  king  his  buckler  and 
device.  But,  as  the  future  favourite  was  advancing  for  that 
purpofe,  his  ungovernable  horfe  threw  him,  and  his  leg  was 
broke  by  the  fall. 

Equally  ftruck  with  this  incident,  and  with  the  beauty 
and  fimplicity  of  the  youth,  whom  he  had  never  feen  before, 
James  approached  him  with  fentiments  of  the  fofted  compaf- 
fion  ;  ordered  him  to  be  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  to  be  at- 
tended by  the  moft  fkilful  furgeons :  and  he  himfelf  paid  him 
frequent  vifits  during  his  confinement.  The  more  ignorant 
he  found  him,  the  flronger  his  attachment  became.  Highly 
conceited  of  his  own  wifdom,  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  he 
fhould  be  able  to  form  a  minifter  whofe  political  fagacity 
would  aftonifh  the  world,  while  he  furpafTed  ail  his  former 
courtiers  in  perfonal  and  literary  accompliflimerus.  In  con- 
fcquence  of  this  partial  fondnefs,  interwoven  with  felfifli 
vanity,  the  king  foon  knighted  his  favourite ;  created  him 
vifcount  Rochefter,  honoured  him  with  the  Garter,  brought 
him  into  the  privy  council,  and  without  affigning  him  any 
particular  office,  gave  him  the  fupreme  direction  of  his  af- 
fairs 36. 

attention  to  the  cultiration  of  their  minds,  ought  fro  exempt  him  from  all 
fufpicion  of  an  unnatural  crime,  notwithftandingthc  influence  which  pcrforal 
beauty  lusms  to  have  had  in  the  choice  of  them.  He  appears  to  been  daflrous 
of  a  m  nifler  of  kis  own  forming,  who  would  be  entirely  fubfervient  to  his 
will,  as  being  his  creature  in  a  double  fenfe,  and  who  might  alfo  prove  an 
cafy  and  difengagcd  coxr.panion  for  his  mirthful  hours.  36.  Kennet. 

The 
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The  minion,  however,  was  not  fo  much  elated  by  his 
fudden  elevation,  as  not  to  be  fenfible  of  his  own  ignorance 
and  inexperience.  He  had  recourfe  to  the  advice  of  a  friend, 
and  found  a  judicious  and  fincere  counfellor  in  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury ;  by  whofe  means  he  enjoyed  for  a  time,  what  is 
very  rare,  the  higheft  favour  of  the  prince,  without  being 
hated  by  the  people.  Nothing,  in  a  word,  feemed  wanting 
to  complete  his  happinefs  but  a  kind  miftrefs  ;  and  fuch  a 
one  foon  prefented  herfelf,  in  lady  Frances  Howard,  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  fimilar  to  himfelf  in  weaknefs  of 
underftanding,  and  equal  in  perfonal  attractions. 

This  lady,  when  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  unfortu- 
nately been  married  to  the  earl  of  EfTex,  from  the  king's  too 
eager  defire  of  uniting  the  families  of  Howard  and  Devereux  ; 
and  as  her  hufband  was  only  fourteen,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  fend  him  on  his  travels,  till  they  fhould  arrive  at  the 
age  of  puberty.  But  fuch  feparations  are  always  dangerous, 
whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  parties.  Marriage  awakens 
certain  ideas  in  the  female  mind,  which  are  beft  compofed 
in  the  arms  of  a  hufband.  Of  this  truth,  Effex  had  melan- 
choly experience.  Lady  Frances,  during  .his  abfence,  had 
opened  her  heart  to  the  allurements  of  love  ;  and  although  on 
his  return  to  England,  after  travelling  four  years,  he  was 
pleafed  to  find  his  countefs  in  all  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
beauty,  he  had  the  mortification  to  difcover,  that  her  affec- 
tions were  totally  alienated  from  him.  Though  forced  by 
her  parents  to  fhare  his  bed,  fheperfifted  in  denying  him  the 
dues  of  marriage.  At  length  difgufled  by  fuch  coldnefs,  he 
feparated  himfelf  from  her,  and  left  her  to  purfue  her  own 
inclinations.  This  was  what  fhe  wanted.  The  high  for- 
tune and  fplendid  accomplifhments  of  the  favourite  had  taken 
entire  poifeffion  of  her  foul :  and  fhe  thought  that,  fo  long 
as  fhe  refufed  to  confummate  her  marriage  wiih  EfTex,  fhe 
could  never  be  deemed  his  wife  j  confequently,  that  a  fepa- 
ration  and  divorce  might  ftill  open  the  way  to  a  new  mar- 

riawe  with  her  beloved  Rochefler.     He  himfelf  was  of  the 
o 

fame  opinion,  and  alfo  defirous  of  fuch  an  union.     Para- 
doxical 
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doxical  as  it  may  feem,  though  the  violence  of  their  paffion 
was  fuch,  that  they  had  already  indulged  themfelves  in  all 
the  gratifications  of  love,  and  though  they  had  frequent  op- 
portunity of  intercourfe,  they  yet  found  therafelves  unhappy, 
becaufe  the  tie  between  them  was  not  indiflbluble,  and  feenv 
both  to  have  been  alike  impatient  to  crown  their  attachment 
with  the  fan£tioh  of  the  church.  A  divorce  was  accordingly 
procured,  through  the  influence  of  the  king,  and  the  co-ope- 
ration of  Eflex  ;  and,  in  .order  to  preferve  the  countefs  from 
loftng  any  rank  by  her  new  marriage,  Rochefter  was  created 
earl  of  Somerfet  37. 

This  amour  and  its  confequences  afford  an  awful  leffon 
on  the  fatal  effects  of  licentious  love  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
prove,  that  vice  is  lefs- -dangerous  than  folly  in  the  inter- 
courfe of  the  fexes,  when  connected  with  the  intrigues  of  a 
court.  Though  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  without  any  fcruple, 
had  encouraged  his  friend's  paffion  for  the  countefs  of  Effex, 
while  he  confidered  it  merely  as  an  affair  of  gallantry,  his 
prudence  was  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  marriage.  And  he  re- 
prefented  to  Rochefter,  not  only  how  inviduous  and  difficult 
an  undertaking  it  would  prove  to  get  her  divorced  from  her 
hufband,  but  how  fhameful  it  would  be  to  take  to  his  own 
bed  a  profligate  woman  ;  who,  although  married  to  a  young 
nobleman  of  the  firft  rank,  had  not  fcrupled  to  proftitute  her 
character,  and  beftow  her  favours  on  the  object  of  a  caprici- 
ous and  momentary  impulfe  ;  on  a  lover  whom  fhe  muft  fup- 
pofe  would  defert  her  on  the  firft  variable  guftof  loofe  defire. 

Rochefter  was  fo  weak  as  to  reveal  this  converfation  to 
the  countefs,  and  fo  bafe  as  to  enter  into  her  vindictive 
views  j  to  fwear  vengeance  againft  his  friend,  for  the  ftrongeft 
inftance  he  could  receive  of  his  fidelity.  Some  contrivance 
v/as  neceflary  for  the  execution  of  their  diabolical  fcheme. 
Overbury's  conduct  was  mifreprefented  to  the  king,  who 
granted  a  warrant  for  committing  him  to  the  Tower  j  where 

37.  Franklin.     Kenret.     State  Trial.',  vol.  i. 
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he  lay  till  the  divorce  was  procured,  and  Rochefter's  mar- 
riage with  the  countefs  celebrated.  Nor  did  this  fuccefs,  or 
the  mifery  of  the  prifoner,  who  was  debarred  the  fight  evert 
of  his  neareft  relations,  fatisfy  the  vengeance  of  that  violent 
woman.  She  engaged  her  hufband  and  her  uncle,  the  earl 
of  Northampton,  in  the  atrocious  defign  of  taking 
off  Overbury  by  poifon  3S ;  and  they,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Sir  Jervis  Elvis,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  at  length 
effected  their  cruel  purpofe. 

Though  the  precipitation  with  which  Overbury's  funeral 
was  hurried  over,  immediately  bred  a  ftrong  fufpicion  of  the 
caufe  of  his  death,  the  full  proof  of  the  crime  was  not 
brought  to  light  till  fome  years  after  ;  when  it  was  difcover- 
ed  by  means  of  an  apothecary's  fervant,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  making  up  the  poifons,  and  the  whole  labyrinth  of 
guilt  difdn&ly  traced  to  its  fource  39. 

But  although  Somerfet  had  fo  long  efcaped  the  inquiry  of 
juftice,  he  had  not  efcaped  the  fcrutiny  of  confcience,  which 
continually  pointed  to  him  his  murdered  friend ;  and  even 
within  thecircle  of  a  court,  amid  the  blandimments  of  flattery 
and  of  love,  ftruck  him  with  the  reprefentation  of  his  fecret 
enormity,  and  difFufed  over  his  mind  a  deep  melancholy, 
which  was  neither  to  be  difpelledby  the  fmiles  of  beauty,  nor 
fhe  rays  of  royal  favour.  The  graces  of  his  perfon  gradually 
difappeared,  and  his  gaiety  and  politenefs  were  loft  in  ful- 
lennefs  and  filence. 

The  king,  whofe  affections  had  been  caught  by  thefe  fu- 
perficial  accomplimments,  finding  his  favourite  no  longer 
contribute  to  his  amufement,  and  unable  to  account  for  fo 
remarkable  a  change,  more  readily  liftened  to  the  accufations 
brought  againil  him.  A  rigorous  inquiry  was  ordqred  ;  and 
Somerfet  and  hisj  countefs  were  found  guilty,  but  pardoned 
through  the  indiscreet  lenity  of  James.  They  languifhed  out 
their  remaining  years,  which  were  many  and  miferable,  in 

38.  State  Trielt,  Vol.  i.  39.  Id.  ibid. 

infamy 
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infamy  and  obfcurity ;  alike  •  hating,  and  hated  by  each 
other  40.  Sir  Jervis  Elvis,  and  the  inferior  criminals,  fuf- 
fered  the  punifhment  due  to  their  guilt. 

40.  Kennet. 


LETTER      II. 

ENGLAND  ayd  SCOTLAND,  from  the  Rife  of  BUCKINGHAM  to  ds 
Death  of  JAMES  I.  in  1625. 

fTn  H  E  fall  of  Somerfet,  and  his  banifhment  from  court, 
opened  the  way  for  a  new  favourite  to  rife  at  once  to 
the  highefl  honours.  George  Villiers,  an  Englifh  gentleman, 
of  an  engaging  figure,  and  in  all  the  bloom  of  twenty-one, 
had  already  attracted  the  eye  of  James  j  and,  at  the  inter- 
ceffion  of  the  queen,  had  been  appointed  cup-bearer  r.  This 
office,  fo  happily  fuited  to  youth  and  beauty,  but  which, 
when  they  become  the  caufe  of  peculiar  favour,  revives  in 
the  mind  certain  Grecian  allufions,  might  well  have  contented 
Viiliers,  and  have  attached  him  to  the  king's  perfon  j  nor 
Would  fuch  a  choice  have  been  cenfured,  except  by  the  cyni- 
cally fevere  z.  But  the  profufe  bounty  of  James  induced 
him,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  contrary  to  all  the  rules 
of  prudence  and  politics,  to  create  his  minion  vifcount  Vil- 
liers, earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  Buckingham,  knight  of  the 
Garter,  mafter  of  the  horfe,  chief  juftice  in  Eyre,  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  mafter  of  the  King's  Bench,  fteward 
of  Weft  minder,  conftable  of  Windfor,  and  lord  high  admi- 
ral of  England  3. 

1.  Ruflrworth,  vol.  i. 

2.  James,  who  affecled  fagacity  and  defign  in  his  mofl  trifling  concerns, 
iofifted,  we  are  told,  on  the  ceremony  of  the  queen's  foliciting  this  office  for 
Villiers,  as  an  apology  to  the  world  for  his  fudden  prediction  in  favour  of 

bat  yHJng  gentlezra.i.     Coke,  p.  46. 
2-  I'rankl.'n,  p.  30.    Cla;?ndon,  voLi 

I  This 
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This  rapid  advancement  of  Villiers,  which  rendered  him 
for  ever  ram  and  infoknt,  involved  the  king  in  new  necef- 
fities,  in  order  to  fupply.  the  extravagance  of  his  minion, 
price  had  been  already  affixed  to  every  rank  of  nobility,  and 
the  title  of  Baronet  invented,  and  currently  fold  for  one 
thousand  pounds,  to  fupply  the  profufion  of  Somerfet 4. 
Some  new  expedient  muit  now  be  fuggefted  ;  and  one^very 
unpopular,  though  certainly  lefs  difgraceful  than 
the  former,  was  embraced  :  the  cautionary  towns 
were  delivered  up  to  the  Dutch  for  a  fum  of  money.  Thefe 
towns,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occafion  to  notice 5,  were  the 
Brill,  Flufhing,  and  Ramakins ;  three  important  places, 
which  Elizabeth  had  got  configncd  into  her  hands  by  the 
United  Provinces,  on  entering  into  war  with  Spain,  as  a  fe- 
curity  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  which  me  might  clif- 
burfe  on  their  account.  P:\rt  of  the  debt,  which  at  one  time 
amounted  to  eight  hundred 'thoufand  pounds,  was  already 
difcharged ;  and  the  remainder,  after  making  an  allowance 
for  the  annual  expence  of  the  garrifons,  was  agreed  to  be 
paid  on  the  furrender  of  the  fortrefies 6.  This  feems  to  have 
been  all  that  impartial  juilice  could  demand,  yet  the  Englifh 
nation  was  highly  difTatisfied  with  the  tranfa£Uon  ;  and  it 
muft  be  owned,  that  a  politic  prince  would  have  been  flow 
in  relinquifhing  pofTefiions  on  whatever  conditions  obtained, 
which  enabled  him  to  hold  in  a  degree  of  fubjeftion  fo  con- 
iiderable  a  neighbouring  ftate  as  the  republic  of  Holland. 

4.  Franklin,  p   rr.  5.  Part  I.  Let.  LXIX. 

6.  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  RufiWorth,  vol.  i.  Mrs.  Macaulay  thinks  Eliza- 
beth a&ed  very  ungeneroufly  in  demanding  any  thing  from  the  Dutch  for 
the  afiiftance  flie  lent  them :  "  It  ought  by  all  the  obligations  of  virtue,  to 
"  have  been  a  free  gift."  (ffiji.  Eng.  vol.  i.)  That  the  Englifh  queen  took 
advantage' of  the  neceflities  of  the  infant  republic,  to  obtain  poffeffion  of  the 
cautionary  towns,  is  certain ;  and  the  Dutch,  now  become  more  opulent,  took 
advantage  of  James's  neceflities  to  get  them  back  again.  Juftice  and  gene- 
rofity  were  in  both  cafes,  as  inmoft  tranfaclions  between  nations,  entirely  out 
of  the  queftion. 

The 
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The  next  meafure  in  which  James  engaged  rendered  him 
as  unpopular  in  Scotland  as  he  was  already  in 
England.     It  was  an  attempt  to  eftablifh  a  con- 
formity in  worfhip  and  difcipline  between  the  churches  of 
the  two  kingdoms ;    a  project  which  he  had  long  held  in 
contemplation,  and  toward  the  completion  of  which  he  had 
taken  fome  introductory  Heps.     But  rhe  principal  part  of 
the  bufinefs  was  referved  till  the  king  fhould  pay  a  v'fit  to 
his   native  country.      Such  a  journey  he  now  undertook. 
This  naturally  leads  us  to  confider  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

It  might  have  been  readily  forefeen  by  the  Scots,  when 
the  crown  of  England  devolved  upon  James,  that  the  inde- 
pendency of  their  kingdom,  for  which  their  anceftors  had 
fhed  fo  much  blood,  would  thenceforth  be  loft ;  and  that,  if 
both  kingdoms  perfevered  in  maintaining  feparate  laws  and 
parliaments,  the  weaker  muft  feel  its  inferiority  more  fen- 
fibly  than  if  it  had  been  fubdued  by  force  of  arms*  But  this 
idea  did  not  generally  occur  to  the  Scottifh  nobles,  formerly 
fo  jealous  of  the  power  as  well  as  of  the  prerogatives  of  their 
princes ;  and  as  James  was  daily  giving  new  proofs  of  his 
friendfhip  and  partiality  to  his  countrymen,  by  loading  them 
with  riches  and  honours,  the  hope  of  his  favour  concurred 
with  the  dread  of  his  power,  in  taming  rheir- fierce  and  in- 
dependent fpirits.  The  will  of  their  fovereign  became  the 
fupreme  law  in  Scotland.  Meanwhile  the  nobles,  left  iri 
full  poffeflion  of  their  feudal  jurifdicYion  over  their  own  vaf- 
fals,  exhaufting  their  fortunes  by  the  expence  of  frequent 
attendance  upon  the  Englifh  court,  and  by  attempts  to  imi^ 
tate  the  manners  and  luxury  of  their  more  wealthy  neigh- 
bours, multiplied  exactions  upon  the  people  5  who  durft 
hardly  utter  complaints,  which  they  knew  would  never  reach 
the  ear  of  their  fovereign,  or  be  rendered  too  feeble  to  move 
him  to  grant  them  redrefs  7.  Thus  fubjected  at  once  to  the 

7.  Robertfon,  Hi/}.  Scot,  vbl  ii.     Htime,  Wjl.  £rg,  v&Lvi. 
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abfolute  will  of  a  monarch,  and  to  the  oppreffive  jurifdic- 
tion  6f  an  ariftocracy,  Scotland  fuffered  all  the  miferies  pe- 
culiar to  both  thefe  forms  of  government.  Its  kings  were 
defpots,  its  nobles  were  flaves  and  tyrants,  and  the  people 
groaned  under  the  rigorous  domination  of  both 8. 

There  was  one  privilege,  however,  which  the  Scottifli 
nobility  in  general,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were 
equally  zealous  in  protecting  againft  the  encroachments  of 
the  crown ;  namely,  the  independency  of  their  church  or 
kirk.  The  caufe  of  this  zeal  deferves  to  be  traced. 

Divines  are  divided  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the 
primitive  church.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  that  of 
the  moft  perfect  equality  among  the  Chriftian  teachers,  who 
were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Prefbyters ;  an  appella- 
tion expreflive  of  their  gravity  and  wifdom,  as  well  as  of 
their  age.  But  the  moft  perfect  equality  of  freedom  requires 
the  directing  hand  of  a  fuperior  magiflrate.  Soon  made 
fenfible  of  this  by  experience,  the  primitive  Chriftians  were 
induced  to  chufe  one  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  holy  among 
their  Prefbyters,  to  execute  the  duties  of  an  ecclefiaftical  go- 
vernor ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  confufion  of 
annual  or  occafional  elections,  his  office  continued  during 
life,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  degradation,  on  account  of  irregula- 
rity of  conduct.  His  jurifdiction  confifted  in  the  admmii- 
tration  of  the  facraments  and  difcipline  of  the  church ;  in 
the  fuperintendency  of  religious  ceremonies,  which  imper- 
ceptibly increafed  in  number  and  variety  5  in  the  confecra- 
tion  of  Chriftian  teachers,  to  whom  the  ecclefiaftical  gover- 
nor or  bijhap  affigned  their  refpective  functions ;  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  funds,  and  in  the  determination  of 

8.  Before  the  acceflion  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  feudal 
ariftocracy  fubfifled  in  full  force  in  Scotland.  Then  the  vaflals  both  of  the 
king  and  of  the  nobles,  from  mutual -jealoufy,  were  courted  and  careffed  by 
their  fuperiors,  \vhofe  power  and  importance  depended  on  their  attachment 
and  fidelity.  Robertfon,  Hifl.  Scot,  vol.  ii.' 
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all  fuch  differences  as  the  faithful  were  unwilling  to  expofe 
to  the  Heathen  world  9.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  epifcopal 
hierarchy,  which  rofe  to  fuch  an  enormous  height  under  the 
Chriftian  emperors  and  Roman  pontiffs. 

When  the  enormities  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  routing 
the  indignation  of  the  enlightened  part  of  mankind,  had 
called  forth  the  fpirit  pf  reformation,  that  abhorrence  ex- 
cited by  the  vices  of  the'clergy  was  foon  transferred  to  their 
perfons  ;  and  thence,  by  no  violent  tranfition,  to  the  offices 
which  they  enjoyed.  It  may  therefore  be  prefumed,  that  the 
fame  holy  fervour  which  abolimed  the  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  church,  would  alfo  have  overturned  its  ecclefiallical 
government^  in  every  country  where  the  Reformation  was 
received,  unlefs  reftrained  by  the  civil  power.  In  England, 
in  great  part  of  Germany,  and  in  the  Northern  kingdoms, 
fuch  reftraint  was  impofed  on  it  by  the  policy  of  their  princes  ; 
£b  that  the  ancient  epifcopal  jurifdiclion,  under  a  few  limi^- 
tations,  was  retained  in  the  churches  of  thofe  countries. 
But  in  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  where  the  nature 
of  the  government  allowed  full  fcope  to  the  fpirit  of  refor- 
mation, all  pre-eminence  of  rank  in  the  church  was  de 
ftroycd,  and  an  ecclefiaftical  government  eftabiimed,  more 
fuitable  to  the  genius  of  a  republican  policy,  and  to  the  ideas 
of  the  reformers.  This  fyfiem,  which  has  fmce  been  called 
Prefbyterian3  was  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  primitive 
church. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  genuis  of  the 
reformers,  as  well  as  the  fpirit  of  the  Reformation  and  th? 
civil  polity,  had  a  mare  in  the  eitablimment  of  the  Prefby- 
terian  fyftem.  Zuinglius  and  Calvin,  the  apoftles  of  Swit- 


9.  See  Molbeim's  Ecclefiajlical  Hijlory^  cent.  i.  ii.  and  Hooker's  Ecclejiajlical 
Polity,  lib.  vii.  et.  feq.  A  bifliop,  during  the  firft  and  fecond  centuries,  was 
only  a  prefident  in  a  council  of  prefbyters,  and  the  bead  of  one  Chriftian  af- 
fernbly;  anj  whenever  the  epifcopal  chair  became  vacant,  a  new  pro* 
fident  was  chofen  from  among  the  Prefbyters,  by  the  i'uffragc  of  the  whole 
aggregation.  Molheim,  ubifupra. 

O  2  zerland, 
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zerland,  were  men  of  a  more  auftere  turn  of  mind  thatl 
Luther,  whofe  doctrines  were  generally  embraced  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  the  North  of  Europe,  where  epifcopacy 
flill  prevails.  The  church  of  Geneva,  formed  under  the 
eye  of  Calvin,  and  by  his  direction,  was  efteemed  the  moft 
perfect  model  of  Prefbyterian  government  9  and  Knox,  the 
apoille  of  Scotland,  who,  during  his  refidence  in  that  city, 
had  ftudied  and  admired  it,  warmly  recommended  it  to  the 
imitation  of  his  countrymen.  The  Scottifh  converts,  filled 
with  the  moft  violent  averfion  againft  popery,  and  being 
under  no  apprehenfrons  from_the  civil  power,  which  the 
rage  of  reformation  had  humbled,  with  ardour  adopted  a 
fyftem  fo  admirably  fuited  to  their  predominant  paffion  I0, 
Its  effe&s  on  their  minds  were  truly  aftonifhing,  if  not  al- 
together preternatural. 

A  mode  of  worfiiip,  the  moft  naked  and  fimple  imagin- 
able, which,  borrowing  nothing  from  the  fenfes,  leaves  the 
mind  to  repcfe  itfelf  entirely  on  the  contemplation  of  the  di- 
vine effence,  was  foon  obferved  to  produce  great  commotions 
in  the  breaft,  and  in  fome  inftances  to  confound  all  rational 
principles  of  conduct  and  behaviour.  Straining  for  thofe 
extatic  raptures,  the  fuppofed  operations  of  that  divine 
fpirit  by  which  they  imagined  themfelves  to  be  animated  j 
reaching  them  by  fhort  glances,  and  finking  again  under  the 
weaknefs  of  humanity,  the  firft  Prefbyterians  in  Scotland 
were  fo  much  occupied  in  this  mental  exercife,  that  they  not 
only  rejected  the  aid  of  all  exterior  pomp  and  ceremony,  but 
fled  from  every  chearful  amufement,  and  beheld  with  horror 
the  approach  of  corporeal  delight  ". 

It  was  this  gloomy  fanaticifm,  which  had  by  degrees  in- 
fected all  ranks  of  men,  and  introduced  a  fallen,  obftinata 
fpirit  into  the  people,  that  chiefly  induced  James  to  think  of 
extending  to  Scotland  the  more  moderate  and  chearful  re* 
ligion  of  the  church  of  England.  He  had  early  experienced  • 

j©.  See  Part  I.  Let.  55.  n.  Keith,  Knox. 
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the  infolence  of  the  Prefljyterian  clergy ;  who,  under  the 
appearance  of  poverty  and  fancr,ity,  and  a  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  fafety  and  purity  of  the  kirk,  had  concealed 
the  moft  dangerous  cenforial  and  inquifitorial  powers,  whiclj 
they  fometimes  exercifed  with  all  the  arrogance  of  a  Roman 
confiftory. 

In  1596,  when  James,  by  the  advice  of  a  convention  of 
eftates,  had  granted  permiflion  to.  Huntley,  Errol,  and  other 
catholic  noblemen,  who  had  been  bummed  the  realm,  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  houfes,  on  giving  fecurity  for  their  peace- 
able and  dutiful  behaviour,  a  committee  of  the  general  af- 
fembly  of  the  kirk  had  the  audacity  to  write  circular  letters 
to  all  the  Prefbyteries  in  Scotland,  commanding  them  to 
publifh  in  all  their  pulpits,  an  act  of  excommunication  againft 
the  popim  lords,  and  enjoining  them  to  lay  all  thofe  who 
were  JufpefJed  of  favouring  popery  under  the  fame  cenfureby 
Vifummary  Jentence,  and  without  obfeiving  the  ufua I  forma- 
lities of  trial ll  /  On  this  occafion  one  of  the  Prefbyteriati 
minifters  declared  from  the  pulpit,  that  the  king,  in  per- 
mitting the  popifli  lords  to  return,  had  difcovered  the 
treachery  of  his  own  heart ;  that  all  kings  were  the  devil's 
children,  and  that  Satan  had  now  the  guidance  of  the  court 13! 
Another  affirmed,  in  the  principal  church  of  the  capital, 
that  the  king  was  pofTefled  of  a  devil,  and  that  his  fubjects 
might  lawfully  rife,  and  take  the  fword  out  of  his  hand  14! 

In  confequence  of  thefe  inflammatory  fpeeches  and  au- 
dacious proceedings,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  rofe,  and 
furrounding  the  houfe  in  which  the  Court  of  Seflion  was 
fitting,  and  where  the  king  happened  to  be  prefent,  demanded 
fome  of  his  counfellors,  whom  they  named,  that  they  might 
tear  them  in  pieces.  On  his  refufal,  fome  called,  u  Bring 
'«  out  the  wicked  Haman !"  while  others  cried,  "  The 
*'  fword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  !"  And  James  was  for 

tZ.  Rob«rtfoq,  ////?.  Sett.  vol.  ii.  13.  Id.  ibid.  14.  Spotfwood. 
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fome  time  a  prifoner  in  the  heart  of  his  own  capital,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  enraged  populace r  V 

But  the  king's  behaviour  on  that  occafion,  which  was  firm 
and  manly,  as  well  as  political,  reflored  him  to  the  good 
opinion  of  his  fubje&s  in  general.  The  populace  difperfed, 
on  his  promifing  to  receive  their  petitions,  when  prefented 
in  a  regular  form  ;  and  this  fanatical  infurre&ion,  inftead  of 
overturning,  ferved  only  to  eftablifh  the  royal  authority. 
Thofe  concerned  in  it,  as  foon  as  their  enthunaftic  rage  had 
fubfided,  were  filled  with  apprehenfion  and  terror,  at  the 
thoughts  of  infulted  majefty  j  while  the  body  of  the  people, 
in  order  to  avoid  fufpicion,  or  to  gain  the  favour  of  their 
prince,  contended  who  fhould  be  moft  forward  to  execute  his 
vengeance l6. 

A  convention  of  eftates  being  called  in  January  1597, 
pronounced  the  late  infurrection  to  be  high  treafon ;  or- 
dained every  clergyman  to  fubfcribe  a  declaration  of  his 
fubmiflion  to  the  king's  jurifdiction,  in  all  matters  civil  and 
criminal ;  impowered  magiftrates  to  commit  inftantly  to 
prifon  any  minifter,  who  in  his  fermons  fhould  utter  any  in- 
decent reflections  on  the  king's  conduct,  and  prohibited  any 
ecckfiaftical  judicatory  to  meet  without  the  king's  licence17, 
Thefe  ordinances  were  confirmed  the  fame  year,  by  the  ge- 
neral afiembly  of  the  kirk,  which  alfo  declared  fentences  of 
fummary  excommunication  unlawful,  and  veiled  in  the 
crown  the  right  of  nominating  rnjnifters  to  the  parifhes  in 
the  principal  towns  l8. 

Thefe  were  great  and  neceflary  fteps  j  and  perhaps  James 
fnould  have  proceeded  no  farther  in  altering  the  governmei 
or  worfhip  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  But  he  was  not  y< 
fatisfied  :  he  longed  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  epifcopal  mo- 
del ;  and,  after  various  ftruggles,  he  acquired  fufficent  in-, 
fluence  over  the  Prefbyterian  clergy,  even  before  his  accef-. 

15.  Robertfon,  Hift.  Stot.'book  viii.  vol.  ii.  16.   Id.  ibicj. 

17.  Id. ibid.  18.  Spotfvvopd,p.  433. 
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fion  to  the  crown  of  England,  to  get  an  aft  pafied  by  their 
general  afiembly,  declaring  thofe  minifters,  on  whom  the 
king  mould  confer  the  vacant  bifhopricks  and  abbeys,  en- 
titled to  a  vote  in  parliament IQ.  Nor  did  he  flop  here.  No 
fooner  was  he  firmly  feated  on  the  Englifh  throne,  than  he 
engaged  them,  though  with  flill  greater  reluctance,  to  re- 
ceive the  bifhops  as  perpetual  prefidents,  or  moderators,  in 
their  ecclefiaftjcal  fynods. 

The  abhorrence  of  the  Prefbyterian  clergy  againft  epif- 
copacy  was  ftill,  however,  very  great :  nor  could  all  the  de- 
vices invented  for  retraining  and  circumfcribing  the  fpi- 
ritual  jurifdi£lion  of  thofe,  who  were  to  be  raifed  to  thefe 
new  honours,  or  the  hope  of  (baring  them,  allay  their  jea- 
loufy  and  fear  20.  James  was  therefore  fenfible,  that  he  ne- 
ver could  eftablifh  a  conformity  in  worfhip  and  difcipline, 
between  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  until  he 
could  procure  from  the  Scottifii  parliament  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  own  fupremacy  in  all  ecciefiaftical  caufes.  This 
was  the  principal  object  of  his  vifit  to  his  native  country : 
where  he  propofed  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 

which  was  then  aflembled,   that  an  act  might  be 

June  ij. 
pafled,  declaring  that  "  whatever  his  majefty  (hould 

determine  in  regard  to  the  external  government  of  the 
church,  with  the  confent  of  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  a 
-Competent  number  of  the  minifters,  fhould  have  the  force  of 
a  law21." 

Had  this  bill  received  the  fandtion  of  parliament,  the 
king's  ecciefiaftical  government  would  have  been  eftablifhed 

19.  Spotfwood,  p.  450. 

20.  Perhaps  the  Prefbyterian  clergy  might  htve  been  lefs  obftinare  in  re- 
jecting James's  fcheme  of  uniformity,  had  any  profpecft  remained  of  recover- 
ing the  patrimony  of  the  church.     But  that,  they  knew,  had  been  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  rapacious  nobility  and  gentry,  and  at  their  own  inftigation  :  fo 
th^t  all  hope  of  a  reftitution  of  church-lands  was  cut  off;  and  without  fuch 
reilitution,  the  ecciefiaftical  dignities  could  fcarcely  become  the  object  of  the 
ambition  of  a  rational  mind. 

21.  Spotfwood.    Franklin, 

O4  in 
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in  it$  full  extent ;  as  it  was  not  determined  what  number  of 
the  clergy  mould  be  deemed  competent,  and  their  nomina^ 
tion  was  left  entirely  to  himfelf.  Some  of  them  protefted : 
they  apprehended,  they  faid,  that,  by  means  of  this  new  au- 
thority, the  purity  of  their  church  would  be  polluted  with  all 
the  rites  and  forms  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  James, 
dreading  clamour  and  oppofition,  dropped  his  favourite  mea- 

fure.    He  was  able,  however,  next  year,  to  extort 
A.  D.  1618. 

a  vote  from  the  general  afiembly  of  the  kirk,  for 

receiving  certain  ceremonies  upon  which  his  heart  was  more 
particularly  fet ;  namely,  kneeling  at  the  facrarnent,  the 
private  adminiftration  of  it  to  fick  perfcns,  the  confirmation 
of  children,  and  the  obfervance  of  Chriftmas  and  other  fefti- 
vals  **.  Thus,  by  an  ill-timed  zeal  for  infignificant  forms, 
the  king  betrayed,  though  in  an  oppofite  manner,  an  equal 
jiarrownefs  of  mind  with  the  Prefbyterian  clergy,  whom  he 
affected  to  hold  in  contempt.  The  conftrained  confent  of 
the  general  aflembly  was  belied  by  the  inward  fentiments  of 
all  ranks  of  people  :  even  the  few^over  whom  religious  pre- 
judices have  lefs  influence,  thought  national  honour  facra- 
ficed  by  a  fervile  imitation  of  the  modes  of  wcrfhip  pra&ifed, 
jn  England  23. 

A  feries  of  unpopular  meafures  confpired  to  increafe  that 
odium,  into  which  James  had  now  fallen  in  both  kingdoms^ 
and  which  continued  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  firft  of 
thefe  was  the  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  fuggefted  the  firft  idea  of 
the  Englidi  colonies  in  North  America,  -and  who  had  at-? 
tempted,  as  early  as  the  year  1586,  a  fettlement  in  the  coun-; 
try  now  known  by  the  name  of  North  Carolina,  then  con- 
fidered  as  part  of  Virginia,  had  alfo  made  a  voyage,  in 
159^,  to  Guiana,  in^South  America.  The  extravagant  ac- 
0ount  which  he  publifhed  of  the  riches  of  this  latter  country, 
where  no  mines  of  any  value  have  yet  been  difcovered,  has 

ai,  Ibid.  £3.  Hume,  chap  xlvij. 

drawn. 
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drawn  much  cenfure  upon  his  veracity  :  particularly  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  apparently  fabulous  empire  and  city  of  M»- 
noa  or  Eldorado,  the  fovereign  of  which  he  conjectures  pof- 
feiTed  more  treafurc  than  the  Spaniards  had  drawn  from 
both  Mexico  and  Peru  *4. 

Raleigh's  motive  for  uttering  thefe  fplendid  falfities,  feems 
to  have  been  a  defire  of  turning  the  avidity  of  his  countrymen 
toward  that  quarter  of  the  New  World,  where  the  Spaniards 
had  found  the  precious  metals  in  fuch  abundance.  This, 
indeed,  fufficiently  appears  from  his  relation  of  certain  Pe- 
ruvian prophecies,  which  exprefsly  pointed  out  the  Englifh  as 
the  couquerors  and  deliverers  of  that  rich  country,  which  he 
had  difcovered.  As  he  was  known,  however,  to  be  a  man 
pf  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had 
enriched  himfelf  by  his  voyage,  little  regard  feems  to  have 
been  paid  to  his  narrative  either  by  Elizabeth  or  the  nation. 
Put  after  he  had  languimed  many  years  in  confinement,  as 
a  punifhment  for  his  confpiracy  againft  James ;  when  the 
envy  excited  by  his  fuperior  talents  was  laid  afleep,  and  com- 
rniferation  awakened  for  his  unhappy  condition,  a  report 
which  he  propagated  of  a  wonderfully  rich  gold  mine  that 
he  formerly  had  difcovered  in  Guiana,  obtained  univerfal  be- 
lief. People  of  all  ranks  were  impatient  to  take  pofieffion 
pf  a  country  overflowing  with  the  precious  metals,  and  to 
which  the  nation  was  fuppofed  to  have  a  right  by  priority 
pf  difcovery. 

The  king,  by  his  own  account,  gave  little  credit  to  this 
report ;  not  only  becaufe  he  believed  there  was  no  fuch  mine 
in  nature  as  the  one  defcribed,  but  becaufe  he  conCdcred 
Raleigh  as  a  man  of  defperate  fortune,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  was  by  any  means  to  procure  his  freedom,  and  rein- 
ftate  himfelf  in  credit  and  authority25.  Thinking,  however, 
(hat  he  had  already  undergone  fufficient  punimment,  James 

*4   See  his  Kelat.  in  Hackluyt's  Colleft. 

Jlj.  King  James's  Vindication, in  the  Harltian  Mlftt!ljny,\Q\,  iii.  No-  a. 
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ordered  him  to  be  releafed  from  the  Tower  :  and  when  the 
hopes  held  out  to  the  nation  had  induced  multitudes  to  adopt 
his  views,  the  king  gave  him  permiffion  to  purfue  the  pro- 
jected enterprife,  and  vefted  him  with  authority  over  his 
fellow-adventurers  i  but  being  ftill  diffident  of  his  intentions, 
he  refufed  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  that  he  might  have  fome 
check  upon  his  future  conduct  26. 

The  preparations  made,  in  confequerice  of  this  commif- 
fion,  alarmed  Gondomar,  the  Spanim  ambaflador  ;  and  al- 
though Raleigh  protefled  the  innocence  of  his  intentions, 
and  James  urged  his  royal  prohibition  againft  invading  any 
of  the  fettlements  of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  that  minifter 
conveyed  to  his  court  intelligence  of  the  expedition,  and  his 
apprehenfions  from  it.  Twelve  armed  veflels,  he  juftly 
concluded,  could  not  be  fitted  out  without  fome  purpofe  of 
hoftility;  and  as  Spain  was  then  the  only  European  power 
that  had  pofleflions  in  that  part  of  America  to  which  this 
fleet  was  deftined,  orders  were  given  by  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid for  fortifying  all  its  fettlements  on  or  near  the  coaft  of 
Guiana. 

It  foon  appeared,  that  this  precaution  was  not  unnecef- 
fary.  Though  Raleigh's  commiflion  impowered  him  only 
to  fettle  on  a  coaft  poflefled  by  favage  and  barbarous  inhabit- 
ants, he  fleered  his  courfe  directly  for  the  river  Oronoco, 
where  he  knew  there  was  a  Spanim  town  named  St.  Tho- 
mas ;  and,  without  any  provocation,  fent  a  detachment,  un- 
der his  fon  and  his  old  aflbciate,  captain  Keymis,  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  former  voyage,  to  diflodge  the  Spa- 
niards, and  take(  pofleflion  of  that  town  ;  while  he  himfelf, 
with  the  larger  veflels,  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  or- 
der to  obftru£t  fuch  Spanifh  (hips  as  fhould  attempt  the  re- 
lief of  the  place27.  The  Spaniards,  apprized  of  this  inva- 


35.  Id.  ibid. 

zy.  All  thcfe  particulars  may  be  diftinftly  colledcd  from  the  king's 
eation,  and  Raleigh's  styology. 
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fion,  oppofed  the  landing  of  the  Englifh  •,  as  they  hadfore- 
feen.  Young  Raleigh  was  killed  by  a  {hot,  while  animating 
his  followers :  Keymis,  however,  and  his  furviving  compa- 
nions, not  difmayed  by  the  unfortunate  accident,  took,  plun- 
dered, and  burnt  St.  Thomas  ;  but  found  in  it  no  booty  any 
way  adequate  to  their  expectations28. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  that  thefe  bold  adventurers, 
having  overcome  all  oppofition,  would  now  have  gone  in 
quefl  of  the  gold  mine,  the  great  objeft  of  their  enterprize, 
as  Keymis  was  faid  to  be  as  well,  if  not  better,  acquainted 
with  it  than  Raleigh.  But,  although  that  officer  affirmed  he 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place,  he  refufed,  under  the 
mod  abfurd  pretences,  to  carry  his  companions  thither,  or 
to  take  any  effectual  flep  for  again  finding  ithimfelf.  Struck, 
as  it  {hould  feem,  with  the  atrocity  of  his  conduct,  and  with 
his  embarraffing  lituation,  he  immediately  returned  to  Ra- 
leigh with  the  forrowful  ne\rs  of  his  fon's  death,  and  the 
difappointment  of  his  followers.  The  interview,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  was  not  the  molt  agreeable  that  could  have  en- 
fued  between  the  parties.  Under  the  ftrong  agitation'  of 
mind  which  it  occafioned,  Keymis,  keenly  fenfible  to  re- 
proach,  and  forefeeing  difgrace,  if  not  an  ignominious  death, 

2?.  In  apology  for  this  violence,  it  has  been  faid, -that  the  Spaniards  had 
built  the  town  of  St.  Thomas  in  a  country  originally  difcovered  by  Raleigh  j 
-and  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  difpofiefs  thtm.  Admitting  that  to  be  the 
cafe,  Raleigh  could  never  be  excufable  in  making  war  without  any  commif- 
£on  impowering  him  fo  to  do,  much  lefs  in  invading  the  Spaniih  fettlements 
Contrary  to  his  commiffion.  But  the  fact  is  otherwife  :  the  Span'ards  had 
frequently  viOted  the  coaft  of  Guhna'before  Raleigh  touched  upon  it.  Even 
as  early  as  the  year  1499,  Alonzo  de  Ojedo  and  Americus  Vefpuciushad  land- 
ed on  different  places  on  that  ccaft,  and  made  fome  escurfions  up  the  country 
(Hen-era,  dec.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  I,  2.)  and  the  great  Columbus  himfelf  had  dif- 
covered the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco  fome  .years  before.  Between  three  and 
fs)ur  hundred  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have  been  killed  by  Keymis  and  his  party, 
at  the  facking  of  St.  Thomas.  "  This  is  the  true  mine  /"  faid  young  Raleigh, 
as  he  ruflied  on  to  the  attack ; — «  and  none  but  fools  looked  for  any  other." 
Ho\vcFs  Leiters,  \ol.ii. 

as 
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as  the  reward  of  his  violence  and  impoflure,  retired  into  his 
Cabin,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  fequel  of  this  delufive  and  pompous  expedition,  it  is 
ftill  more  painful  to  relate.  The  adve:  tu  >rs  in  general  now 
concluded,  that  they  were  deceived  by  Raleigh;  that  the 
ftory  of  the  mine  had  only  been  invented  to  afford  him  a  pre«* 
text  for  pillaging  St.  Thomas,  the  fpoils  of  which,  he  hoped, 
vjuld  encourage  his  followers  to  proceed  to  the  plunder  of 
other  Spanifti  fettlements  j  that  he  expected  to  repair  his 
ruined  fortune  by  fuch  daring  enterprizes,  trufting  to  the 
riches  he  fhould  acquire  for  obtaining  a  pardon  from  James  j 
or  if  that  profpe£t  failed  him,  that  he  meant  to  take  refuge 
in  fome  foreign  country,  where  his  wealth  would  fecure  him 
an  afylum 29.  The  inconfiderable  booty  gained  by  the  fack 
of  St.  Thomas,  difcouraged  his  followers,  however,  from 
embracing  thefe  fplendid  projects,  though  it  appears  that  he 
had  employed  many  artifices  to  engage  them  in  his  defigns. 
BeCdes,  they  faw  a  palpable  abfurdity  in  a  fleet,  acYmg  un- 
der the  fan£tion  of  royal  authority,  committing  depredations 
againft  the  allies  of  the  crown  :  they  therefore  thought  it 
fafeft,  whatever  might  be  their  inclinations,  or  how  great 
foever  their  difappointment,  to  return  immediately  to  Eng- 
land, and  carry  their  leader  along  with  them  to  anfwer  fov 
his  conduct. 

On  the  examination  of  Raleigh  and  his  companions,  be- 
fore the  privy  council,  where  the  foregoing  facts  were 
brought  to  light,  it  appeared  that  the  king's  fufpicions,  in  re- 
gard to  his  intensions,  had  been  well  grounded ;  that,  con- 
trary to  his  inftru£tions,  he  had  committed  hoftilities  againft 
the  fubjecls  of  his  majefly's  ally,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  had 
Mrilfully  burned  and  deftroyed  a  town  belonging  to  that 
prince  ;  fo  that  he  might  have  been  trie.l  either  by  common 
law  for  this  acl  of  violence,  or  by  martial  law  for  breach  of 

49.  See  ths  King's  Vindication. 

orders. 
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orders.  But  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  crown-lawyers,  as 
we  learn  from  Bacon  3°,  That  as  Raleigh  Mill  lay  under  an 
a&aal  attainder  for  high  treafon,  he  could  not  be  brought 
to  a  new  trial  for  any  other  crime.  James,  therefore,  in 
order  to  fatisfy  the  court  of  Madrid,  which  was  very  cla- 
morous on  this  occafion,  figned  the  \varrant  for  his  execution 
upon  his  former  fentence. 

Raleigh's  behaviour,  fince  his  return,  had  hitherto  been 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  character.  He  had  counterfeited 
madnefs,  ficknefs,  and  a  variety  of  diftempers,  in  order  to 
protract  his  examination,  and  enable  him  to  procure  the 
means  of  his  efcape.  But  finding  his  fate  inevitable,  he  now 
collected  all  his  courage,  and  met  death  with  the  mod  he- 
roic indifference.  Feeling  the  edge  of  the  axe  with  which 
he  was  to  be  beheaded,  "  'Tis  a  (harp  remedy,"  faid  he, 
"  but  a  fure  one  for  all  ills  3I !"  then  calmly  laid  his  head  on 
the  block,  and  received  the  fatal  blow. 

Of  all  the  tranfaclions  of  a  reign  diftinguifhed  by  public 
difcontent,  this  was  perhaps  the  moft  odious.  Men  of  every 
condition  were  filled  with  indignation  againft  the  court. 
Even  fuch  as  acknowledged  the  juftice  of  Raleigh's  punifh- 
ment,  blamed  the  meafure. .  They  thought  it  cruel  to  exe- 
cute a  fentence,  originally  fevere,  and  tacitly  pardoned,  which 
had  been  fo  long  fufpended  ;  and  they  confidered  it  as  mean 
and  impolitic,  even  though  a  new  trial  had  been  inflituted, 
to  facrifice  to  a  concealed  enemy  of  England,  the  only  man 
in  the  kingdom  whofe  reputation  was  high  for  valour  and 
military  experience. 

Unhappily  for  James,  the  intimate  connexions  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  form  with  Spain,  in  themfelvesdifguft- 
ful  to  the  nation,  increafed  the  public  diflatisfa&ion.  Gen- 
domar,  ambaflador  from  the  court  of  Madrid,  a  man  capa- 
ble of  .the  moft  artful  flattery,  and  no  ftranger  to  the  king's 


30   Sec  Original  LetUr i,  &c  publiflied  by  Dr.  Birch,  p.  181. 
ji.  Franklin. 
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hereditary  pride,  had  propofed  a  match  between  the  prince 
of  Wales  and  the  fecond  daughter  of  his  Catholic  majefty  ; 
and  in  order  to  render  the  temptation  irrefiftible  to  the  Eng-, 
lifh  monarch,  whofe  neceflities  were  well  known,  he  gave 
hopes  of  an  immenfe  fortune  with  the  Spanifh  princefs. 
Allured  by  the  profpect  of  that  alliance,  James,  it  has  been 
affirmed,  was  not  only  induced  to  bring  Raleigh  to  the  block, 
but  to  abandon  the  elector  Palatine,  his  fon-in-law,  and  the 
Proteflant  intereft  in  Germany,  to  the  ambition  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria.  This  latter  fufpicion  completed  the  odium  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  former,  and  rcufed  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment. 

We  have  formerly  had  occafion  to  obferve 31,  in  what 
manner  Frederic  V.  elector  Palatine,  was  induced,  by  the 
perfecuted  Proteftants,  to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  king  of  England,  his  father* 
in-law ;  and  how  he  was  chafed  from  that  kingdom,  and 
ilript  of  all  his  hereditary  dominions,  by  the  power  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  I.  fupported  by  the  Spanifh  branch  of 

the  houfe  of  Auftria,   in  fpite  of  the  utmofl  ef- 
A.  D.  iG2c. 

forts  of    the  Evangelical  Union,   or   Proteftant 

body  in  Germany,  though  affifted  by  the  United  Provinces. 
The  news  of  thefe  difafters  no  fooner  reached  England  than 
the  voice  of  the  nation  was  loud  again  ft  the  king's  inactivity. 
People  of  all  ranks  were  on  fire  to  engage  in  the  defence  of 
the  diftrefled  Palatine,  and  refcue  their  Proteftant  brethren 
from  the  perfecutions  of  the  idolatrous  Catholics,  their  im- 
placable and  cruel  enemies.  In  this  quarrel  they  would 
chearfully  have  marched  to  the  extremity  of  Europe,  have 
inconfrJerately  plunged  themfelves  into  a  chaos  of  German 
politics,  and  freely  have  expended  the  blood  and  treafure  of 
the  kingdom.  They  therefore  regarded  James's  neutrality  as 
a  bafe  defertion  of  the  caufe  of  God  and  of  his  holy  religion  j 
not  reflecting,  that  their  interference  in  the  wars  on  the  con- 

3*.  Parti.  Let.  J.XXI.V. 

tinent, 
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tinent,  however  agreeable  to  pious  zeal,  could  not  be  jufli- 
fied  on  any  found  maxims  of  policy. 

The  king's  ideas,  relative  to'  this  matter,  were  not  more 
liberal  rhan  thofe  of  his  fubje&s;  but  happily,  for  once,  they 
were  more  friendly  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Shocked 
at  the  revolt  of  a  people  againft  their  prince,  he  refufed,  on. 
that  account,  to  patronize  the  Bohemian  Proteftants,  or  to 
beftow  on  his  fon-in-law  the  title  of  king  33 ;  although  he 
owned  that  he  had  not  examined  their  pretenfions,  privileges, 
or  conftitution  34.  To  have  withdrawn  their  allegiance  from. 
their  fovereign,  under  whatever  circumflances,  was,  in  his 
eyes,  an  enormous  crime,  and  a  fuflicient  reafon  for  deny- 
ing them  any  fupport ;  as  if  fubjecls  muft  be  ever  in  the 
wrong,  when  they  (land  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  have  ac- 
quired, or  afTumed  authority  over  diem,  how  much  focver 
that  authority  may  have  been  abufedl 

The  Spanifh  match  is  likewife  allowed  to  have  had  fome 
influence  upon  the  political  fentiments  of  James,  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  He  flattered  himfeif  that,  in  confequence  of  his 
fon's  marriage  with  the  infanta,  and  the  intimate  connexion* 
k  would  form  between  England  and  Spain,  befides  other  ad- 
vantages, the  reflitution  of  the  Palatinate  might  be  procured^ 
from  motives  of  mere  friendihip.  The  principal  members 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  however,  thought  very  dif- 
ferently :  that  projected  marriage  was  the  great  object  of  their, 
terror.  They  faw  no  good  that  could  refult  from  it,  but 
were  apprehenfive  of  a  multitude  of  evils,  which,  as  the- 
guardians  of  public  liberty  and  general  happinefs,  they  thought 
ii  their  duty  to  prevent.  They  accordingly  framed  a  remon- 
flrance  to  the  king,  reprefenting  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
Auftrian  power  become  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  alarming  progrefs  of  the  catholic  religion  in 

33.  Rulhvrorth,  vol.  t. 

$5.  It  was  a  very  dangerous  precedent,  he  faid,   againft  all  Chrifiian 
k!ng=,  to  allow  {be  translation  of  a  CIQWJJ  by  the  people.     Frank' in,  p.  4?. 
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England.  And  they  intreated  his  Majefty  inftantly  to  take 

arms  in  defence  of  the  Palatine  ;    to  turn  his 
A.D.  1621. 

fword  againft  Spain,  whofe  treafures  were  the  chief 

fupport  of  the  catholio,intereft  over  Europe  ;  and  to  exclude 
all  hope  of  the  toleration  or  re-eftabliihment  of  popery  in 
the  kingdom,  by  entering  into  no  negociation  for  the  mar- 
riage of  his  fon,  Charles,  but  with  a  Proteftant  princefs. 
Yet  more  effectually  to  extinguifh  that  idolatrous  worfhip, 
they  requefted  that' the  fines  and  confifcations  to  which  the 
catholics  were  fubjecl,  by  law,  mould  be  levied  with  the 
utmoft  rigour;  and  vthat  the  children  of  fuch  as  refufed  to 
conform  to  the  eftablifhed  worfhip  fhould  be  taken  from  their 
parents,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  Proteftant  divines  and 
fcoolm  afters  3S, 

Inflamed  with  indignation  at  hearing  of  thefe  inftrudtions, 
which  militated  againft  all  his  favourite  maxims  of  government, 
James  inftantly  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
commanding  him  to  admonifh  the  members,  in  his  Majefty's 
name,  not  to  prefume  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  regarded 
his  government^  or  with  deep  matters  of  ftate,  as  above  their 
reach  and  capacity ;  and  efpecially  not  to  touch  on  his  fon's 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Spain,  nor  to  attack  the  honour 
of  that  king  or  any  other  of  his  friends  and  confederates  36« 
Confcious  of  their  ftrength  and  popularity,  the  commons 
were  rather  roufed  than  intimidated  by  this  imperious  letter. 
Along  with  a  new  remonftrance  they  returned  the  former, 
which  had  been  withdrawn  ;  and  maintained,  That  they 
were  entitled  to  intcrpofe  with  their  counjcl  in  all  matters  of 
government ;  and  that  entire  freedom  of  fpeech,  in  their  de- 
bates on  public  bufinefs,  was  their  ancient  and  undoubted 
right)  and  an  inheritance  tranfmitted  to  them  from  their  an* 
ceflsrs  37. 

The  king's  reply  was  keen  and  ready.  He  told  the  houfe, 

35.  Ruflrworth,  vol.  i.  36.  Id.  ibid. 

37    Rulhvvorth,  ubi  fup,    See  alfo  Franklin  and  Kennet. 
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that  their  remonftrance  was  more  like  a  denunciation  of  war 
than  an  addrefs  of  dutiful  and  loyal  fubje£h ;  that  their  pre- 
teniion  to  inquire  into  all  ftate-affairs,  without  exception, 
was  *  plenipotence  to  which  none  of  their  anceftors,  even  dur- 
ing the  weakeft  reigns,  had  ever  dared  to  afpire  :  and  he 
clofed  his  anfwer  with  the  following  memorable  words, 
which  difcover  a  very  confiderable  mare  of  political  fagacity  : 
"  although  we  cannot  allow  of  your  ftyle,  in  mentioning 
**  your  ancient  and  undoubted  right  and  "inheritance,  but  would 
"  rather  have  wifhed,  that  ye  had  faid,  that  your  privileges 
*'  were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permiffion  of  our  ancef- 
"  tors  and  us  (for  the  moil  of  them  grew  from  precedents, 
"  which  (hew  rather  a  toleration  than  inheritance)  j  yet  we 
"  are  pleafed  to  give  you  our  royal  affiirance,  that  as 
"  long  as  you  contain  yourfelves  within  the  limits  of  your 
"  duty,  we  will  be  as  careful  to  maintain  and  preferve  your 
%<  lawful  liberties  and  privileges  as  ever  any  of  our  prede- 
"  ceflbrs  were,  nay  as  to  preferve  our  own  royal  preroga- 
«  live  38." 

Alarmed  at  this  dangerous  infinuation,  that  their  privileges 
were  derived  from  royal  favour,  the  commons  framed  a  pro* 
teft,  in  which  they  oppofed  pretenfion  to  pretenfion,  and 
declared,  "  That  the  liberties-)  franchifes,  privileges,  and 
"  jurifdifJions  of  parliament,  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted 
cc  bit  th-right  and  inheritance  of  the  fubjeffs  of  England,  and 
"  that  the  arduous  and  urgent  affairs  concerning  the  king, 
"  Jlate^  and  defence  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
"  land)  and  the  maintenance  and  making  of  laws,  and  redrefs 
"  of  grievances^  which  daily  happen  within  this  realm,  are 
"  proper  fuijefls,  and  matter  of  csunfel  or  debate  in  par- 
"  liameat;  and  that  in  the  handling  and  proceeding  on 
"  thefe  bufmefles,  every  member  of  the  houfe  of  parlia* 
"  ment  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  freedsm  of  fpeech 

38.  Franklin.    Rulhwerth. 

VOL.  HI.  P  «  to 
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<c  to  propound,  treat,  reafon,  and  bring  to  conclufion  the 
."  fame  39." 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  was  fully  opened,  between  the 
king  and  parliament,  the  grand  difpute  concerning  Privilege 
and  Prerogative,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Court  and  Country 
Parties,  and  which  fo  long  occupied  the  tongues,  the  pens, 
and  even  fwords,  of  the  moft  able  and  active  men  in  the  na- 
tion. Without  entering  deeply  into  this  difpute  (of  which 
you  muft  make  yourfelf  mailer  by  confulting  the  controvcr- 
fial  writers),  or  taking  fide  with  either  party,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  That  if  our  anceftors,  from  the  violent  invafion  of 
William  the  Norman  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating, 
did  not  enjoy  fo  perfect,  or  perhaps  fo  extenfive  a  fyftem  of 
liberty,  as  fmce  the  Revolution,  in  i6S8,  they  were  at  no 
time  legally  fubjedl:  to  the  rule  of  an  abfolute  foverqign  ;  and 
that,  although  the  victorious  arms  and  infidious  policy  of  a 
foreign  and  hoflile  prince  obliged  them,  in  the  hour  of  mis- 
fortune, to  fubmit  to  his  ambitious  fway,  and  to  the  tyran- 
nical laws  which  he  afterward  thought  proper  to  impofe  upon 
the  nation,  the  fpirit  of  liberty  was  never  extinguiflied  in  the 
breafts  of  Englifhmen.  They  llill  looked  back,  with  admi- 
ration and  regret,  to  their  independent  condition  under  their 
native  princes,  and  to  the  unlimited  freedom  of  their  Saxon 
forefather ;  and,  as  foon  as  circumftances  would  permit,  they 
compelled  their  princes,  of  the  Norman  line,  to  reftore  to 
them  the  moft  eflential  of  their  former  laws,  privileges,  and 
immunities.  Thefe  original  rights',  as  we  have  feen,  were 
repeatedly  confirmed  to  them  by  charter  j  and  if  they  were 
alfo  frequently  violated  by  encroaching  princes,  thofe  viola- 
tions ought  never  to  be  pleaded  as  precedents,  every  fuch 
violation  being  a  flagrant  act  of  injuftice  and  perjury,  as 
every  king,  by  his  coronation  oath,  was  folemnly  bound  to 
maintain  the  national  charters.  Nor  did  the  people^  keenly 

39.  Rufhworth,  vol.  i. 
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fenfibleto  thofe  injuries  and  infults,  fail  to  avenge  themleives 
as  often  as  in  their  power,  on  the  invaders  of  their  liberties, 
or  to  take  new  meafures  for  their  future  fecurity; 

This  much  is  certain :  but,  whether  the  commons  were 
at  firft  admitted  into  parliament  through  the  indulgence  of 
the  prince,  or  in  confequence  of  an  original  right  to  fit  there, 
and  what  they  claimed  as  their  constitutional  province^  are 
matters  of  more  intricacy,  and  lefs  moment.  That  fubjecr, 
however,  I  have  had  occafion  to  confider  in  deducing  the 
effe&s  of  the  Norman  revolution,  and  in  tracing  the  pro* 
grefs  of  fociety  in  Europe  4°.  It  will,  therefore^  be  fuiSci* 
ent  here  to  obferve,  That  the  Englifh  government  was  never 
a  mere  monarchy  ;  that  there  was  always  a  parliament  or 
national  afiembly ;  that  the  commons,  or  third  eftate,  had 
very  early,  and  as  foon  as  they  were  of  any  political  import- 
ance, a  place  in  that  aflembly j  and  that  the  privileges,  for 
which  they  now  contended,  were  eflential  to  enable  them  to 
a&  with  dignity,  or  indeed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  ufeful 
to  the  community,  either  in  their  deliberative  or  legiflative 
capacity. 

The  fubfequent  tranfactions  of  James's  reign  were  neither 
numerous  nor  important.  They  afford  us,  however,  a  pre- 
cious picture  of  the  weaknefs  and  extravagance  of  human 
nature  ;  and  therefore  deferve  our  attention,  as  obfervers  of 
the  manners  as  well  of  the  policy  of  nations  and  cf  the 
vices  and  follies,  no  lefs  than  of  the  refpectable  qualities  of 
men. 

The  Spanim  match  was  ftill  the  king's  favourite  objedt. 

In  order  to  facilitate  that  meafure,  he  difpatehed 

A.  D.  1622. 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Digby,  loon  after 

created  earl  of  Briftol,  as  his  ambaflador  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  while  he  foftened  at  home  the  feverity  of  the  laws 
againft  popifh  recufants.  The  fame  religious  motives  which 
had  hitherto  made  the  Spaniards  averfe  againft  the  marriage, 

40.  Part.  f.    Let.  XXIII.  &  XX  X 
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now  difpofed  them  to  promote  it.  They  hoped  to  fee  the 
catholic  church  freed  from  perfecution,  if  not  the  ancient 
worfliip  re-eftabiifhed  in  England,  by  means  of  the  infanta  : 
and  fo  'full  were  they  of  this  idea,  that  Briftol,  a  vigilant 
and  difcerning  minifter,  aflured  his  matter,  that  the  Palatine 
would  not  only  be  reftored  to  his  dominions,  but,  what  was 
flill  more  agreeable  to  the  needy  monarch,  that  a  dowry  of 
two  millions  of  pefoes,  or  about  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  would  accompany  the  royal  bride  4I. 

This  alliance,  however,  was  ftill  odious  to  the  Englifh 
nation  ;  and  Buckingham,  become  jealous  of  the  reputation 
of  Briftol,  by  a  moft  abfurd  adventure  contrived  to  ruin  both 
him  and  the  negociation.  Qn  purpofe  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
into  the  favour  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  with  whofe  candid 
turn  of  mind  he  was  well  acquainted,  he  reprefented  to  him 
the  peculiar  unhappinefs  of  princes,  in  commonly  receiving 
to  their  arms  an  unknown  bride  ;  one  not  endeared  by  fym- 
pathy,  not  obliged  by  fervices,  wooed  by  treaties  alone,  and 
attached  by  no  ties  but  thofe  of  political  intereft  !  that  it  was 
in  his  power,  by  going  into  Spain  in  perfon,  to  avoid  all 
thefe  inconveniencies,  and  to  lay  fuch  an  obligation  on  the 
infanta,  if  he  found  her  really  worthy  of  his  love,  as  could 
not  fail  to  warm  the  coldefl  affe&ions;  that  his  journey  to 
Madrid,  fo  conformable  to  the  generous  ideas  of  Spanifh 
gallantry,  would  recommend  him  to  the  princefs  under  the 
endearing  character  of  a  devoted  lover  and  daring  adven- 
turer; and,  at  the  fame  time,  would  afford  him  a  glorious 
opportunity  of  chufmg  for  himfelf,  and  of  examining  with 
his  own  fenfes  the  companion  of  his  future  life,  and  the 
partner  of  his  bed  and  throne  41. 

Thefe  arguments  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  afTee- 
/ 

1  41.  Rulhworth,  vol  i.     The  marriage  and  the  rcftitution  of  the  Palati. 
•ate,  we. are  allured,  by  the  moft  undoubted  teflimony,  were  always  confi- 
dercd  by  the  court  of  Spain  as  infeparable.      Parl.  Hijl.   vol.  vi.  p.   66. 
Franklin,  p.  71,  72. 
42,  CiarsnJon,  vol.  i. 
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tionate  temper  of  Charles.     He  obtained,  in  an  unguarded 
hour,  his  father's  confent  to  the  SpanHli  journey  ; 
and  off  the  two  adventurers  fet,  to  the  great  unea- 
(ineft  of  James;  who,  as  foon  as  he  had  leifure  for  reflexion, 
became  afraid  of  bad  confequences  refulting  from  the  unbridled 
fpirit  of  Buckingham,  and  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  his 
fon.    His  apprehenfions  were  but  too  well  founded  ;  yet,  for 
a  time,  the  affairs  of  the  prince  of  Wales  wore  a  ve"ypromifing 
and  happy  appearance  at  Madrid.  Philip  IV.  one  of  the  moft 
magnificent  monarchs  that  ever  fat  on  the  Spanifh  throne,  paid 
Charles  a  vifit  immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  expreffed  the 
utmoft  gratitude  for  the  confidence  repofed  in  him.    He  gave 
him  a  golden  key,  which  opened  all  his  apartments,  that  the 
prince  might,  without  any  introduction,  have  accefs  to  him 
at  all  hours.     He  took  the  left  hand  of  him  on  every  occa- 
fion  and  in  every  place,  except  in  the  apartments  afligned  to 
Charles;  a  diftinction  founded  on  the  moft  perfect  princi- 
ples of  politenefs  :  "  For  here,"  faid  Philip,  "  you  are  at 
"  home  !"  He  was  introduced  into  the  palace  with  the  fame 
pomp  and  ceremony  that  attend  the  kings  of  Spain  at  their 
coronation.     All  the  gaols  were  thrown  open,  and  all  the 
prifoners  received  their  freedom,  as  if  the  moft  fortunate 
and  honourable  event  had  happened  to  the  monarchy  43. 

Independent  of  his  enthufiaftic  gallantry  toward  the  in- 
fanta, and  the  unparalleled  confidence  which  he  had  placed 
in  the  honour  of  the  Spanifh  nation,  by  his  romantic  journey 
to  Madrid,  the  decent  referve,  and  modeft  deportment  of 
Charles,  endeared  him  to  that  grave  and  formal  people,  and 
infpired  them  with  the  moft  favourable  ideas  of  his  character ; 
while  the  bold  manner,  the  unreftrained  freedom  of  dif- 
courfe,  the  fallies  of  paffion,  the  levity  and  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  Buckingham,  rendered  him  odious  to  the  whole. 
C ourt.  The  grandees  could  not  conceal  their  furprizc,  thaf 

43.  Franklin,  p.  74. 
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fuch  an  unprincipled  young  man,  who  feemed  to  refpcct  no 
laws  divine  or  human,  mould  be  allowed  to  obtrude  himfelf 
into  a  negociation,  already  almoft  conducted  to  a  happy 
iflue,  by  fo  able  a  flatefman  as  Briftol :  and  the  miniftry 
hinted  a  doubt  of  the  fufficiency  of  his  powers,  as  they  had 
not  been  confirmed  by  the  privy  council  of  England,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  him  from  afTuming  the  merit  of  the  matrimo- 
nial treaty.  He  grofsly  infulted,  and  publicly  quarrelled  with 
Olivarez,  the  prime  minifter ;  a  circumftance  that  drew  on 
him  yet  greater  deteftation  from  the  Spanifli  courtiers,  who 
contemplated  with  horror  the  Infanta's  future  condition,  in, 
being  expofed  to  the  approaches  of  fuch  a  brutal  man44. 

SenGble  how  much  he  was  hated  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
dreading  the  influence  which  the  court  of  Madrid  would 
acquire  in  England,  in  confequence  of  the  projected  mar- 
riage, Buckingham  refolved  to  poifon  the  mind  of  the 
prince ;  and  yet,  if  poflible,  to  prevent  the  nuptials  from  tak- 
ing place  : — and  he  effected  his  purpofe.  But  hiftory  has 
not  informed  us  by  what  arguments  he  induced  Charles  to 
offer  fo  heinous  an  affront  to  the  Spanifh  nation,  after  fuch 
generous  treatment,  and  to  the  Infanta,  whom  he  had  gone* 
fo  far  to  vifit,  and  for  whom  he  had  hitherto  expreffed  the 
warmeft  attachment.  In  regard  to  thofe  we  are  totally  in, 
the  dark.  For  although  we  may  conjecture,  from  his  fub- 
fequent  conduct,  that  they  were  of  the  political  kind,  we 
only  know  with  certainty,  That  when  the  prince  of  Wales 
left  Madrid,  he  was  firmly  determined  to  break  off  the 
treaty  with  Spain,  notwithftanding  all  his  profeffions  to  the 
contrary ;  that  when  Buckingham  arrived  in  England  he  af- 
cribed  the  failure  of  the  negociation  folely  to  the  infincerity 
and  duplicity  of  the  Spaniards ;  that  by  means  of  thefe  falfe 
reprefentations,  to  which  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
meanly  gave  their  affent,  he  ingratiated  himfelf  into  the  fa- 

44.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.    Rufhworth,  vol.  I. 
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vour  of  the  popular  party ;  and  that  the  ration  eagerly 
rufhed  into  a  war  againft  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  in  order  to, 
revenge  infults  it  had  never  fuftained  4S. 

The  fituation  of  the  earl  of  Briftol,  at  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid, was  riow  truly  pitiable ;  nor  were  the  domeltic  con- 
cerns of  that  court  a  little  diftrefling,  or  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's embarraflment  fmall.  To  abandon  a  project,  which 
had,  during  fo  many  years,  been  the  chief  object  of  his 
willies,  and  which  he  had  now  unexpectedly  conducted  to  fo 
defirable  a  crifis ;  a  rupture  with  Spain,  and  the  lofs  of  two 
million  of  pefos,  were  profpects  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  the  pacific  temper,  and  indigent  condition  of  James  :  but 
finding  his  only  fon  averfe  to  a  match  which  had  al- 
ways been  odious  to  his  people,  and  oppofed  by  his  parlia- 
ment, he  yielded  to  difficulties  which  he  wanted  courage  or 
ftrength  of  mind  to  overcome. 

It  was  now  the  bufinefs  of  Charles  and  Buckingham  to 
feek  for  pretences,  by  which  they  could  give  fome  appear- 
ance of  juftice  to  their  intended  breach  of  treaty.  They  ac- 
cordingly employed  many  artifices,  in  order  to  delay  or  pve- 
vent  the  efpoufals  ;  and  thefe  all  proving  ineffectual,  Briftol 
at  laft  received  pofitive  orders  not  to  deliver  the  proxy, 
which  had  been  left  in  his  hands,  until  fecurity  was  given  for 
the  full  reftituticn  of  the  Palatinate  46.  The  king  of  Spain 
underftood  this  language.  He  was  acquainted  with  Bucking- 
ham's difguft,  and  had  expected  that  the  violent  difpofuion, 
and  unbounded  influence  of  that  favourite,  would  leave  no- 
thing unattempted  to  embroil  the  two  nations.  Refolved, 
however,  to  demonftrate  to  all  Europe  the  fincerity  of  his 
intentions,  and  to  throw  the  blame  where  it  was  due,  he  de- 
livered into  Briftol's  hands  a  written  promife,  binding  him- 
felf  to  procure  the  reftoration  of  the  elector  Palatine.  And 
when  he  found  that  this  conceflion  gave  no  fatisfa&ion  to  the 

4^.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.     Rufliworth,  vol.  J, 
46.  ^ufhwopth,  vol.  i,    Kennet,  p.  776. 
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court  of  England,  he  ordered  the  Infanta  to  lay  afide  the  title 
of  Princefs  of  Wales,  which  {he  had  borne  after  the  arrival 
of  the  difpenfation  from  Rome,  and  to  drop  the  ftudy  of  the 
Englifh  language  ;  commanding,  at  the  fame  time,  prepara- 
tions for  war  to  be  made  throughout  all  his  extenfive  do- 
minions 47. 

Briflol,  who,  during  Charles's  refidence  in  Spain,  had 
always  oppofed,  though  unfuccefsfully,  his  own  wife  and 
well  tempered  councils  to  the  impetuous  meafures  fuggefted 
by  Buckingham  ;  and  who,  even  after  the  prince's  departure, 
had  ftrenuoufly  infifted  on  the  fincerity  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  conduct  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  on  the  advantages 
which  England  muft  reap  from  the  completion  of  it,  was 
enraged  to  find  his  fuccefsful  labours  rendered  abortive  by 
the  levities  and  caprices  of  an  infolent  minion.  But  he  was 
not  furprifed  to  hear  that  the  favourite  had  afterward  de- 
clared himfelf  his  open  enemy,  and  thrown  out  many  in- 
jurious reflexions  againil  him,  both  before  the  council  and 
parliament.  Confcious,  however,  of  his  own  innocence, 
Briftol  prepared  to  leave  Madrid  on  the  firft  order  to  that 
purpofe ;  although  the  Catholic  King,  forry  that  this  mi- 
nifter's  enemies  ihould  have  fo  far  prevailed  as  to  infufe  pre- 
judices into  his  mafter  and  his  country  againft  a  fervant  who 
had  fo  faithfully  difcharged  his  duty  to  both,  entreated  him 
to  fix  his  refidence  in  Spain,  where  he  mould  enjoy  all  the 
advantages < of  rank  and  fortune,  rather  than  expofe  himfelf 
to  the  inveterate  malice  of  his  rival,  and  the  ungovernable 
fury  of  the  Englifh  populace. 

Briftol's  reply  was  truly  magnanimous.  While  he  ex- 
preffed  the  utmoft  gratitude  for  that  princely  offer,  he 
thought  himfelf  obliged,  he  faid,  to  decline  it ;  that  nothing 
would  more  confirm  all  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  than 
remaining  at  Madrid ;  and  that  the  higheft  dignity  in  the 
jSpanifli  monarchy  would  be  but  a  poor  compenfation  for  the 

47.  Ruftiworth,  vol.  i. 
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lofs  of  that  honour,  which  he  mult  endanger  by  fuch  exal- 
tation. Charmed  with  this  anfwer,  which  increafed  ftill 
farther  his  efteem  for  the  Englifh  ambaflador,  Philip  begged 
him  at  leaft  to  accept  a  prefent  of  ten  thoufand  ducats, 
•which  might  be  requifite  for  his  fupport,  until  he  could  dif- 
fipate  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  ;  alluring  him  at  the  fame 
time,  that  his  compliance  (hould  for  ever  remain  a  fecret  to 
all  the  world,  and  could  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
mailer.  "  There  is  one  pcrfon,"  replied  the  generous  no- 
bleman, "  who  muft  neceflarily  know  it ;  he  is  the  earl  of 
M  Briftol,  who  will  certainly  reveal  it  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
«  land  48  !" 

The  king  of  England  was  unMrorthy  of  fuch  a  fervant. 
Briftol,  on  his  return,  was  immediately  committed  to  the 
Tower.     In  vain  did  he  demand  an  opportunity  of  juftify- 
ing  himfelf,  and  of  laying  his  whole  conduct  before  his  maf- 
ter.    Buckingham  and  the  prince  of  Wales  were 
inexorable,    unlefs  he   would    acknowledge  his 
mifconducl:  j  a  propofal  which  his  high  fpirit  rejected  with 
flifdain.     After  being  releafed  from  confinement,  he  was 
therefore  ordered  to  retire  to  his  country  feat,  and  to  abftaia 
from  all  attendance  in  parliament 49, 

In  confequence  of  the  rupture  with  Spain,  and  the  hoftile 
difpofition  in  the  parliament,  an  alliance  was  entered  into,  as 
we  have  formerly  had  occafion  to  notice  s°,  between  France 
and  England,  in  conjunction  with  the  United  Provinces,  for 

4?.  Franklin,  p.  86. 

49.  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  James  perhaps  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed 
for  his  ungenerous  treatment  of  Briftol,  after  his  return.  Supported  by  t"..c 
prince  of  Wales,  as  well  as  by  the  popular  party  in  parliament,  Buckingham 
exercifed  the  moft  cruel  defpotifm  over  the  king,  always  timid,  and  now  13 
the  deciiiie  of  life.  Yet  when  Buckingham  iiififled  on  Eriftol's  figning  a 
confeffion  of  his  mirconduc~t,  as  the  only  means  of  regaining  favour  at  court^ 
James  had  the  fpirit,  and  the  equity  to  fay,  That  it  was  "  an  horrible  tyranny 
to  make  an  innocent  man  declare  himfelf  guilty."  Id.  ibid. 
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reftraining  the  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  re- 
covering the  Palatinate.  A  treaty  of  marriage  was  about 
the  fame  time  negotiated  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
Henrietta  of  France,  fifter  to  Lewis  XIII.  and  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  an  accompliChed  princefs,  whom  Charles  had 
feen  and  admired  in  his  way  to  Madrid,  and  who  retained, 
during  his  whole  life,  a  dangerous  afceiulcncy  over  him,  by 
means  of  his  too  tender  and  affectionate  heart 51. 

This  match  was  highly  agreeable  to  James ;  who,  although 
well  acquainted  with  the  antipathy  of  his  fubjecls  againft 
any  alliance  with  Catholics,  ftill  perfevered  in  a  romantic 
A.  D.  1625.  opinion,  fuggefted  by  hereditary  pride,  that  his 
March  ^^.  fon  would  be  degraded  by  receiving  into  his  bed 
a  princefs  of  lefs  than  royal  extraction  5a.  He  did  not  live, 
however,  to  fee  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials ;  but  died  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  fbon  after  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  under  count  Mansfeldt,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate,  which  I  have  formerly  had  occafion  to  mention, 
in  treating  of  the  affairs  of  Germany53. 

That  James  was  contemptible  as  a  monarch  muft  per- 
haps  be  allowed  j  but  that  he  was  fo  as  a  man,  can  by  no 

51.  Afecret  paffion  for  this  princefs,  had  perhaps  induced  Charles,  unknown 
to  himfelf,  to  liften  to  the  arguments  of  Buckingham,  for  breaking  off  the 
Spattifh  match.  And  if  Buckingham  had  difcovered  that  paffion,  he  would 
not  fail  to  make  ufc  of  it  for  accomplishing  his  purpofe.  Such  a  fuppofition 
forms  the  beft  apology  for  Charles's  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Infanta. 

5».  Rufli\vorth,vol.  i. 

53.  Part.  I.  Let.  LXXIV.  The  troops  under  Mansfeldt's  command,  con- 
fifting  of  twelve  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand  horfe,  were  embarking  at 
Dover ;  but  failing  over  to  Calais,  he  found  no  orders  yet  arrived  for  their 
admi-ffinn.  After  waiting  in  vain,  for  fuch  orders,  he  judged  it  neceffUry  to 
fail  towards  Zealand  ;  where  the  troops  were  again  detained,  as  proper  mea- 
fureshad  not  been  taken  for  their  debarkation.  Meanwhile  a  peflilential  dif- 
temper  had  crept  in  among  the  Englifli  foldiers,  fo  long  cooped  up  in  narrow 
vefiels.  One  half  of  the  men  died  while  on  board ;  and  the  other  half, 
weakened  by  ficknefs,  appeared  too  feeble  a  body  to  march  into  the  Palatinate, 
Rufhworth,vol.  i.  Franklin,  p.  104. 
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means  be  admitted.  His  difpofition  was  friendly,  his  temper 
benevolent,  and  his  humour  gay.  He  poflefieda  confiderable 
{hare  of  both  learning  and  abilities,  but  wanted  that  vigour 
•of  mind,  and  dignity  of  manner,  which  are  eflential  to  form 
a  refpe&able  fovereign.  His  fpirit  rather  than  his  under- 
ftanding,  was  weak ;  and  the  loftinefs  of  his  pretentious, 
contrafled  with  the  fmallnefs  of  his  kingly  powdr,  only  per- 
haps could  have  expofed  him  to  ridicule,  nof.vithftanding 
the  ungracefulnefs  of  his  perfon,  and  the  grofs  familiarity  of 
his  converfation.  His  turn  of  mind  inclined  him  to  pro- 
mote the  arts,  both  ufeful  and  ornamental ;  and  that  peace 
which  he  loved,  and  fo  timidly  courted,  was  favourable  to 
induftry  and  commerce.  It  may  therefore  be  confidently 
affirmed,  That  in  no  preceding  period  of  the  Engliih  mo- 
narchy was  there  a  more  fenfible  increafe  of  all  the  advan- 
tages which  diftinguifh  a  flourifhing  people,  than  during  the 
reign  of  this  defnifed  prince. 

Of  fix  legitimate  children,  borne  to  him  by  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, James  left  only  one  fon,  Charles  I.  now  in  the  twenty? 
fifth  year  of  his  age ;  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married 
to  the  elector  Palatirie. — We  muft  carry  forward  the  hiftory 
of  our  own  ifland,  my  dear  Philip,  to  the  unhappy  catalV 
trophe  of  Charles,  before  we  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  conr 
tinent. 


LETTER 
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LETTER      III. 

ENGLAND,/TO/«  the  Accefion  of  CHARLES  I.  to  the  AJJaJfinathn  of 
the  Duke  of  BUCKINGHAM,  in  1628, 

A  S  Charles  and' Buckingham,  by  breaking  off  the  Spaniflj 
match,  and  engaging  the  nation  in  a  war  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  Palatinate,  had  acquired  the  favour  of  the  po- 
pular  party  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  young  king  was 
eager  to  meet  the  reprefentative  body  of  his  people,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  {hewing  himfelf  to  them  in  his 
new  character,  and  of  receiving  a  teflimony  of  their  dutiful 
attachment.  Thus  confident  of  the  affe&ion  of  his  fubjects, 
and  not  doubting  but  the  parliament  would  afford  him  a  li- 
beral and  voluntary  fupply,  he  employed  no  intrigue  to  in- 
fluence the  votes  of  the  members.  In  his  fpeech  from  -the 
throne,  he  flightly  mentioned  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  but 
would  not  fuffer  the  officers  of  the  crown,  who  had  feats  in 
the  houfe,  to  name  or  folicit  any  particular  fum  ;  he  left  the 
whole  to  the  generofity  of  the  commons.  But  the  commons 
had  no  generofity  for  Charles.  Never  was  prince  more  de-r 
ceived  by  placing  confidence  in  any  body  of  men.  Though 
they  knew  that  he  'was  loaded  with  a  large  debt,  contracted 
by  his  father  ;  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  difficult  and  expen- 
five  war  with  "the  whole  houfe  of  Auflria ;  that  this  war  was 
the  re fu It  of  their  own  importunate  felicitations  and  entrea- 
ties; and  that  they  had  folemnly  engaged  to  yield  the  necef- 
fary  fupplies  for  the  fupport  of  it: — in  order  to  anfwer  all 
thefe  great  and  important  ends,  and  demonftrate  their  affecr 
tion  to  their  young  fovereign>  they  granted  him  only  two 
fubfiJies,  amounting  to  about  an  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
fand  pounds  *. 

X.  Calala.  p.  224. 
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The  caufcs  of  this  exceflive  parfimony  deferve  to  be 
traced.  It  is  in  vain  to  fay,  That  war,  during  the  feudal 
times,  being  fupported  by  men,  not  money,  the  commons 
were  not  yet  accuftomed  to  open  their  purfes.  They  muft 
have  been  fenfible,  that  the  feudal  militia  being  now  laid 
afide,  naval  and  military  enterprizes  could  not  be  conducted 
without  money  •,  efpecially  as  the  heads  of  the  Country 
Party,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Sir  Robert 
Philips,  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  John 
Elliot,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Mr.  Selden,  and  Mr.  Pym, 
were  men  of  great  talents  and  enlarged  views.  We  muft 
therefore  look  deeper  for  the  motives  of  this  cruel  mockery 
of  their  young  king,  on  his  firft  appearance  in  parliament, 
and  when  his  neceflities,  and  the  honour,  if  not  the  inte- 
refts  of  the  nation,  called  for  the  mod  liberal  fupply. 

Thefe  enlightened  patriots,  animated  with  a  warm  love  of 
liberty,  faw  with  regret  a  too  extenfive  authority  exercifed  by 
the  crown ;  and  regardlefs  of  former  precedents,  were  de- 
termined to  feize  the  opportunity  which  the  prefent  crifis 
might  afford  them,  of  reftraining  the  royal  prerogative  with- 
in more  reafonable  bounds,  and  oi  fecuring  the  privileges  of 
the  people  by  firmer  and  more  precife  barriers  than  the  con- 
ftitution  had  hitherto  provided  for  them.  They  accordingly 
refolved  to  grant  no  fupplies  to  their  neceffitous  prince, 
without  extorting  proportional  conceffions  in  favour  of  civil 
liberty.  And  how  ungenerous  foever  fuch  a  conduct  might 
feem,  they  conceived  that  it  was  fully  juftified  by -the  bene- 
ficent end  they  had  in  view.  The  means  were  regular  and 
conftitutional.  To  grant  or  refufe  fupplies  was  the  undoubt- 
ed privilege  of  the  commons ;  and  as  all  human  governments, 
but  efpecially  thofe  of  a  mixed  kind,  are  in  continual  fluctu- 
ation, it  was,  in  their  opinion,  as  natural  and  allowable  for 
popular  aflembues  to  take  advantage  of  favourable  conjunc- 
tures, in  order  to  fecura  the  rights  of  the  fubjeft,  as  for  ib- 
vereigns  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  occafions,  in  order  to  extend  the 
royal  authority. 

3  Befide 
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Befide  thefe  general  arguments,  the  commons  hr.d  rcr.fons 
of  a  particular  and  perfonal  nature,  which  induced  them  to 
be  fparing  in  their  aids  to  the  crown.  Though  Bucking- 
ham, in  order  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  the  refentment  of 
James,  who  was  enraged  at  his  breaking  off  the  Spanifh 
match,  had  afrefted  popularity,  and  entered  into  cabals  with 
the  Puritans,  they  were  always  doubtful  of  his  fmcerity. 
Now  fecure  of  the  confidence  of  Charles,  he  had  realized 
their  fufpicions,  by  abandoning  them  ;  and  was,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  diflinguiihed  object  of  their  hatred,  as  well  as  of 
their  fears.  They  faw,  with  terror  and  concern,  the  whole 
power  of  adminiitration  grafped  by  his  ambitious  hand; 
while  he  governed  his  mailer  by  a  more  abfolute  afcendant 
than  he  had  ever  held  over  the  late  king,  and  poflefled  in  his 
{Ingle  perfon  the  moft  confiderable  offices  of  the  flate.  The 
reft  were  chiefly  occupied  by  his  numerous  flatterers  and  de- 
pendents ;  whom  his  violent  temper  prompted  him  to  raife 
fuddenly  to  the  higheft  point  of  elevation,  and  to  throw  down, 
on  the  lead  occafion  of  ctifpleafure,  with  equal  impetuo- 
{ity  and  violence.  Difgufted  with  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition under  Mansfeldt,  the  commons  were  of  opinion, 
that  fuch  a  miniftry  was  not  to  be  trufled  with  the  ma- 
jiagement  of  a  war,  how  laudable  foever  its  object ;  for  al- 
lowing, what  was  very  improbable,  that  fuccefs  mould  attend 
their  meafures,  the  event  was  no  lefs  to  be  dreaded.  A  con- 
quering army,  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  men,  might 
prove  as  dangerous  to  freedom,  as  the  invafion  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  Religion,  at  leaft,  would  be  expofed  to  the  utmofl 
peril ;  religion,  already  infulted  by  the  appearance  of  popifh 
priefts  in  their  veftments,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  laws 
againft  recufants,  in  confequence  of  the  alliance  with 
France2;  and  that  too,  at  a  time,  when  the  peace  of  many 

z.  A  chapel  at  Somerfet-houfe  had  been  built  for  the  queen  and  her 
tnily,  with  conveniences  thereunto  adjoining  for  Capuchin  friars,  who  had 
permiffiott  to  walk  abroad  in  their  religious  habits.    Rufhworth,  vol.  i. 

an 
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an  honed  mind  was  difturbed,  by  being  obliged  to  conform 
to  the  more  decent  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  when  many  a  bold  heart  trembled  at  the  fight  of  a 
furplice. 

Influenced  by  thefe  reafonings,  however  juftifiable  the 
commons  might  think  their  parfnnony,  it  appeared  in  a  very- 
different  light  to  Charles.  He  at  firft  confidered  it  as  fpleen 
againfl  Buckingham,  and  as  fuch  ungenerous  and  cruel  j  but 
when  he  perceived,  that  it  proceeded  from  a  purpofe  of 
abridging  his  prerogative,  which  he  tho.ught  already  too  li- 
mited, he  regarded  that  purpofe  as  highly  criminal.  Filled 
with  lofty  ideas  of  monarchical  power,  an  attempt  to  circum- 
fcribe  his  authority  feemed  to  him  little  lefs  than  a  confpi- 
racy  againil  the  throne.  He  therefore  fpeedily  renfiembled. 
the  parliament,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  adjourn  on  ac- 
count of  the  plague,  which  an  that  time  raged  in  London.  It 
met  at  Oxford;  and  there  the  king, 'laying  afide  that  Au£-  *• 
delicacy  which  lie  had  hitherto  obferved,  endeavoured  to  draw 
from  the  commons -a  more  liberal  fupply,  by  making  them 
fully  acquainted  with  the  ilate  of  his  affairs;  with  the  debts 
of  the  crown,  the  expcnces  of  the  war,  the  fteps  he  .had  taken, 
and  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  for  conduct- 
ing it.  But  all  his  arguments,  and  even  entreaties,  were  em- 
ployed in  vain  :  the  commons  remained  inexorable.  They 
obftinately  refufed  any  farther  afliltance ;  though  it  was 
known,  that  a  fleet  and  army  were  lying  at  Portfmouth  in 
great  want  of  pay  and  provisions,  and  that  Buckingham  and 
the  treafurer  of  the  navy  had  advanced,  on  their  own  credit, 
near  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  the  fea  fervice  7. 
They  anfwered  him  only  by  vexatious  petitions,  and  com- 
plaints of  grievances, 

Enraged  at  fuch  obftinacy,  Charles  dilTolved  the  parlia- 
ment, and  attempted  to  raife  money  by  other  means.  He 
had  recourfe  to  the  old  expedient  of  forcing  a  loan  from  the 

J.  ParliaKenlary  HijL   vol,  vi.  p.  39$* 
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fubjec"t.     For  this  purpofe  privy-feals  were  iflued;  and,  by 
fums  fo  raifed,  he  was  enabled,  though  with  difficulty,  to 
equip  his  fleet.     It  confided  of  eighty  fail,  including  tranf- 
ports,  and  carried  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men,  deftined 
to  a£l  as  occafion  might  require.     The  chief  command  was 
entrufted  to  lord  vifcount  Wimbledon,  lately  Sir  Edward 
Cecil,  one  of  Buckingham's  creatures.     He  failed  directly 
for  Cadiz,  and  found  the  bay  full  of  Spanifh  fhips  of  great 
value  j  yet   thefe,   through   mifconduct,   were    fuffered   to 
cfcape.    The  troops  were  landed  and  a  fort  was  taken.    But 
that  being  found  of  fmall  confequence,  and  an  epidemical 
diftemper  having  broke  out  among  the  foldiers  and  failors, 
occafioned  by  the  immoderate  ufe  of  new  wine,  Wimble- 
don re-imbarked  his  forces ;  and  after  cruizing  a  while  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  but  without  fuccefs,  in  hopes  of  intercept- 
ing the  Spanifh  plate-fleet,  he  returned  to  England  with  his 
fickly  crew,  to  the  great  difTatisfadtion  of  the  nation  4. 
The  failure  of  an  enterprize,  from  which  he  expected  fo 
much  treafure,  obliged  Charles  again  to  call  a 
parliament,  and  lay  his  neceffities  before  the  com- 
mons.     They  immediately  voted  him  three  fubfidies  and 
three  fifteenths,  and  afterward  added  one  fubfidy  more  ;  yet 
the  fum  was  ftill  very  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
ftate,  and  little  fitted  to  promote  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
young  king.     But  the  fcantinefs  of  this  fupply  was  not  the 
mod  mortifying  circumftances  attending  it.    The  commons, 
in  the  firfl  inflance,  only  voted  it  j  and  referred,  until  the 
end  of  the  feffion,  the  power  of  giving  that  vote  the  fanc- 
tion  of  a  law.     In  the  meantime,  under  colour  of  redreffing 
grievances,  they  proceeded   in  regulating  and  controuling 
every  part  of  government;  and  it  required  no  deep  pene- 
tration to  perceive,  that  if  the  king  obftructed  their  rhea- 
fures,  or  refufed  compliance  with  their  demands,  that  he 
fciuft  expect  no  aid    from    parliament.      Though    Charles 

4.  Rulhworth,  vol.  i.    Franklin,  p.  113. 

/  exprefled 
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exprefled  great  difpleafure  at  this  conditional  mode  of  fup- 
ply,  as  well  as  at  the  political  inquiries  of  the  commons,  his 
prefling  wants  obliged  him  to  fubmit,  and  wait  with  patience 
the  ifiue  of  theif  deliberations5. 

In  order  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  all  their  grievances,  the 
commons  took  a  ftep  little  expected  by  the  king  or  his  mi- 
ftifter.  They  proceeded  to  impeach  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  long  been  odious  to  the  nation,  and  became 
more  fo  every  day,  by  his  arrogant  behaviour,  the  uncon- 
trouled  afcendant  which  he  maintained  over  his  mafter,  and 
the  pernicious  counfels  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  ^dic- 
tated. The  uniting  of  many  offices  in  his  perfon,  accepting 
extenfive  grants  from  the  crown,  and  procuring  many  ti- 
tles of  honour  for  his  kindred,  the  chief  articles  of  accufa- 
tion  exhibited  againft  him,  might  perhaps  be  confidered  as 
grievances,  and  juftly  infpired  with  refentment  fuch  as 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  mare  in  the  honours  and  employ- 
ments of  the  ftate,  but  could  not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be 
Confidered  as  fufficient  grounds  for  an  impeachment* 
Charles,  therefore,  thinking  the  duke's  who.e  guilt  con- 
fifted  in  being  his  friend  and  favourite,  rafhly  refolved  to 
fupport  him  at  all  hazards,  regardlefs  of  the  fate  of  the  con-* 
ditional  fupply,  or  the  clamour  of  the  public  8. 

The  lord^keeper,  in  the  king's  name,  accordingly  com- 
manded the  commons  not  to  meddle  with  his  minifter  and 
fervant,  Buckingham.  A  mefTage  was  alfj  fent  them,  that 
if  they  did  not  fpeedily  furnifh  his  majefty  with  fupplies,  hes 
would  be  obliged  to  try  NEW  COUNSELS.  They  went  on, 
however,  with  their  impeachment  of  the  duke  ;  though  Sir 
John  Elliot  and  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  two  of  the  members  who 
had  been  employed  to  conduct  it,  were  fent  to  the  Tower. 
And  the  majority  of  the  houfe,  after  this  infult,  declared  they 
would  proceed  no  farther  upon  bufinefs,  until  they  were 
righted  in  their  privileges ;  and  Charles,  ever  ready  to  adopt 

5.  Parl.  H1J}.  vol.  vi.  6.  Franklin,  p.'  198.    Rufhworth,  vol.  i. 
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violent  counfels,  but  wanting  firmnefs  to  perfevere  in  them, 
finding  he  had  acted  with  too  much  precipitancy,  ordered 
the  members  to  be  fet  at  liberty  7.  Thus  irritated,  but  not 
intimidated,  by  a  prince  who  had  difcovered  his  weaknefs,  or 
imprudence,  or  both,  the  commons,  regardlefs  of  the  public 
neceflities,  continued  their  inquiries  into  the  conduct  of 
Buckingham.  But  not  being  able  to  fix  any  crime  upoa 
him,  that  could  be  legally  brought  under  the  article  of  high 
treafon,  they  drew  up  a  petition  for  removing  him  from  his 
majefty's  perfon  and  councils,  as  an  unwife  and  dangerous 
minifter8. 

The  affectionate  and  refpedful  ftyle  of  that  petition  leave 
great  room  to  believe,  that  if  Charles  had  complied  with  the 
requeft  of  the  commons,  by  renouncing  all  future  connexion 
with  Buckingham,  a  good  underftanding  might  yet  have 
been  eflablifhed  between  the  king  and  parliament,  and  all 
the  horrors  of  civil  war  prevented  ;  for  if  the  pretenfions  of 
the  commons  afterwards  exceeded  the  line  of  the  conflitu- 
tion,  thefe  extravagant  pretenfions  were  firft  roufed  by  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  crown,  which  excited  a  hatred 
againfl  royal  authority,  and  a  defire  of  recrimination,  which 
at  laft  proved  fatal  to  the  monarchy.  It  may  indeed  be 
urged,  on  the  other  fide,  that  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  crown,  were  occafioned  by  the  obftinacy  of  the  parlia- 
ment; that  Charles  had  no  defire  of  oppreffing  his  fubjedls, 
how  high  foever  his  ideas  of  prerogative  might  be,  and  would 
never  have  attempted  any  unconstitutional  meafure,  if  the 
commons  had  furnifhed  him  with  the  neceflary  and  reafon- 
able  fupplies.  Both  parties  were  therefore  to  blame,  and 
perhaps  equally ;  yet  I  cannot  help  believing  the  commons 
were  fincere,  when  they  made  this  folemn  declaration 
the  king,  in  the  clofe  of  a  remonftrance,  that  followe 
their  petition. 

"  We  profefs,  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God, 

7.  Rulhworth,  vol.  i.  8,  Par!,  Hijl.  vol.  vii. 

"  fearchc 
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«c  fearcher  of  all  hearts,  that  you  are  as  highly  efteemed 
"  and  beloved  as  ever  any  of  your  predeceflbrs  were  !" 
And,  after  entreating  him  to  difmifs  Buckingham  from  his 
prefence,  they  thus  apologize  for  their  parfimony ;  "  we 
"  proteft  to  your  majefty,  and  to  the  whole  world,  that 

until  this  great  perfon  be  removed  from  intermedling  with 
"  the  great  affairs  of  ftate,  we  are  out  of  hope  of  arty 
"  good  fuccefs;  and  do  fear,  that  any  money  we  fhall 
"  or  can  give,  will,  through  his  mifemployment,  be  turn- 
<c  ed  rather  to  the  prejudice  of  this  your  kingdom  than  other- 
"  wife,  as  by  lamentable  experience  we  have  found,  in  thofe 
"  large  fupplies  formerly  and  lately  given.  But  no  fooner 
•w  mail  we  receive  redrefs  and  relief  in  this,  which  of  all 
"  others  is  our  moft  infupportable  grievance,  but  we  fhall 
*'  forthwith  proceed  to  accomplifh  your  majefty's  own  de- 
"  fire  for  fupply ;  and  likewife,  with  all  chearfulnefs,  apply 
"  ourfelves  to  the  perfecting  of  divers  other  great  things, 
"  fuch  as  we  think  no  one  parliament  in  one  age  can  paral- 
"  lei,  tending  to  the  ftability,  wealth,  ftrcngth,  and  honour 
"  of  this  your  kingdom,  and  the  fupport  of  your  friends  and 
«  allies  abroad9." 

Enraged  at  this  fecond  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  mi- 
nifter  and  favourite,  Charles  paid  no  regard  to  the  prayer 
of  the  commons,  or  to  his  lofs  of  fupply,  the  necefTary 
confequence  of  denying  it,  but  immediately  prepared  to 
diflblve  the  parliament ;  in  order  to  avoid  any  farther  im- 
jortunity,  on  a  fubjecl:  fo  ungrateful  to  his  ear.  "  What 

idea,"  faid  he,  "  muft  all  mankind  entertain  of  my  ho- 

nour,  mould  I  facrifice  my  innocent  friend  to  pecuniary 
"  confiderations  ?"  But  allowing  this  friend  and  fervant  to 
have  been  more  innocent,  and  even  more  a*ble,  than  we  find 
him,  it  was  the  king's  duty,  as  well  as  his  intereft,  to  difmifs 
his  minifter  from  all  public  employments,  at  the  requeft  of 
the  reprefentative  body  of  his  fubjecls.  For,  as  the  com- 

g.  Pat  I.  Hijt.  vol.  vii. 

02  mon,s 
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mons  very  juftly  obferved  in  their  remonftrance,  H  the  rela- 
"  tions  between  a  fovereign  and  his  people  do  far  tranfcend, 
*'  and  are  more  prevalent  and  binding  than  any  relation  of 
"  a  mafter  towards -a  fervant ;  and  confequently  to  hear  and 
"  fatisfy  the  j  uft  and  necefTary  defires  of  his  people  is  more 
"  honourable  to  a  prince,  than  any  expreffions  of  grace  to 
«  a  fervant10. 

Inflead  of  liftening  to  fuch  refpe&ful  arguments,  Charles, 
by  perfevering  in  his  fupport  of  Buckingham,  involved  him- 
felf,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  in  all  his  favourite's 
crimes,  whether  real  or  imputed.  Among  thefe  was  a, 
charge  of  having  applied  a  plafter  to  the  late  king's  fide, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  phyficians,  and  which  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  his  death  ;  an  accufation 
which,  if  Charles  had  believed  to  be  juft,  would  have 
loofened  all  the  ties  of  affe&ion  to  Buckingham,  and  which 
he  would  have  profecuted  to  the  utmoft.  Yet  were  there 
people  wicked  enough  to  fuppofe,  from  the  king's  blind 
attachment  to  the  duke,  that  he  had  been  privy  to  fuch 
an  attrocious  crime.  His  adherence  to  this  worthlefs  man 
was  indeed  fo  ftrong  as  to  exceed  all  belief.  When  the 
houfe  of  peers,  whofs  compliant  behaviour  furely  entitled 
them  to  fome  influence  with  him,  requefted  that  he  would 
let  the  parliament  fit  a  little  longer,  he  haftily  replied, 
"  Not  a  moment  longer  ll  \"  and  inftantly  ended  the  feffion 
by  a  diflblution. 

In  this  alarming  crifis  of  his  affairs,  as  he  did  not  chufe 
to  refign  his  minifter,  the  only  rational  counfel  which  Charles 
could  purfue,  was  immediately  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
Spain  j  and,  by  that  prudent  meafure,  to  render  himfeif  as 
independent  as  poflible  of  the  parliament,  which  fcemed  de- 
termined to  take  advantage  of  his  necefiities,  in  order  to 
abridge  his  authority.  Nothing  could  be  more  eafy,  more 
confident  with  national  intereft,  or  more  agreeable  to  his  own 

10.  Id.  ibid.  ii.  Sanderfon's  Life  of  Cbar'a  I. 
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wifli ;  but  the  violent  and  impetuous  Buckingham,  inflamed 
•with  a  defire  of  revenge,  for  injuries  w!  ich  he  himfelf  had 
committed,  and  animated  with  a  love  of  glory,  which  he 
wanted  talents  to  acquire,  perfuaded  his  too  facile  mafter  to 
continue  the  war,  though  he  had  not  been  able  to  procure 
him  the  conftitutional  means  of  fupporting  it.  Thofe  new 
counfels^  which  Charles  had  mentioned  to  the  parliament, 
were  therefore  now  to  be  tried,  in  order  to  fupply  his  exir- 
gencies :  and  fo  high  an  idea  had  he  conceived  of  kingly 
power,  and  fo  contemptible  an  opinion  of  the  rights  of  na- 
tional aflemblies,  that,  if  he  had  pofleiTed  a  military  force  on 
which  he  could  have  depended,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  he 
would  at  once  have  laid  afide  ail  referve,  and  attempted  to 
govern  without  any  regard  to  parliamentary  privileges  IZ» 
But  being  deftitute  of  fuch  a  force,  he  was  obliged  to  cover 
his  violences  under  the  fan&ion  of  ancient  precedents,  col- 
lected from  all  the  tyrannical  reigns  fince  the  Norman  con- 
queftj 

The  people,  however,  were  too  keen-fighted  not  to  per- 
ceive, that  examples  can  never  alter  the  nature  of  injuflice. 
They  therefore  complained  loudly  of  the  benevolences  and 
loans,  which  were  extorted  from  them  under  various  forms ; 
and  thefe  complaints  were  increafed  by  a  commiflion,  which 
was  openly  iffued,  for  compounding  with  popifh  recufants, 
and  difpenimg  for  a  fum  of  money,  with  the  penal  laws 
enadted  againll  them  u.  "While  the  nation  was  in  this  dif- 
fatisfied  humour,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Proteftants  in  Germany,  by  the  imperial  forces.  A  general 
loan  from  the  fubjecl:  was  now  exacted,  equal  to  the  four 
fubfidies  and  three  fifteenths  voted  la(t  parliament ;  and  ma- 
ny refpe£table  perfons  were  thrown  into  prifon  for  refufing 
to  pay  their  afleffments.  Moil  of  them  patiently  fubmitted 
to  confinement,  or  applied  by  petition  to  tlie  king,  who  ge- 

12.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  will  not  be  fufpe&ed  of  tra- 
Aacinj  thr  charafter  of  Charles.  13.  Rulhworth,  vol  i. 

Q_  3  uerally 
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nerally  releafed  them.  Five  gentlemen  alone,  namely,  Sir 
Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet,  Sir  Walter  Earl,  Sir 
John  Evingham,  and  Sir  Edmund  Hambden,  had  refolution 
enough  to  demand  their  releafe,  not  as  a  favour  from  the 
prince,  but  as  their  right  by  the  laws  of  their  country  I4. 

On  examination  it  was  found,  that  thefe  gentlemen  had 
been  arbitrarily  committed,  at  the  fpecial  command  alone  of 
the  king  and  council,  without  any  caufe  being  afiigned  for 
fuch  commitment.  This  they  aflerted  was  not  a  fufficient 
ground  for  detaining  them  in  cuftody.  The  queftion  was 
brought  to  a  folemn  trial  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench  ; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  the  debates,  it  appeared  inconteftibly 
to  the  nation,  that  our  anceftors  had  been  fo  jealous  of  per- 
fonal  liberty,  as  to  fecure  it  againft  abfolute  power  in  the 
prince,  not  only  by  an  article  in  the  GREAT  CHARTER 
itfelf,  the  facred  bafis  of  the  laws  and  conftitution,  but  by 
fix  feveral  ftatutes  befides  IS.  Precedents,  however,  were 

numerous  of  the  violation  of  thofe  ftatutes:  fo 
A.  D.  1627. 

that  the  judges,  obfequious  to  the  court,  refufed 

to  releafe  the  prifoners,  or  to  admit  them  to  bail I6. 

The  cry  was  now  loud,  that  the  nation  was  reduced  to 
flavery.  The  liberty  of  the  fubjecl:  was  violated,  for  refuf- 
ing  to  fubmit  to  an  illegal  impoGtion  !  Nor  was  this  the  only 
arbitrary  meafure  of  which  the  people  had  reafon  to  complain. 
The  troops  that  had  returned  from  the  fruitlefs  expedition 
againft  Cadiz  were  difperfed  over  the  kingdom,  and  billetted 
upon  private  families,  contrary  to  eftablifhed  cuftom,  which 
required  that  they  ihould  be  quartered  at  inns  and  public 
houfes.  And  all  perfons  of  fubftance,  who  had  refufed  or 
delayed  the  loan,  were  fure  to  be  loaded  with  a  difpropor-* 
tionate  number  of  thofe  diforderly  guefts  •,  while  people  of 
inferior  condition,  who  had  fhewn  a  refractory  difpofition, 

14.   Rufliworth,  vol.  i. 

}v  25  Edw.  III. 'cap.  iv.     28  Edw.  III.  cap.  Hi.     37  Edw.  TJI.  cap.  xvlii. 
38  Edw.  III.  cap.  ix.     42  Edw.  III.  cap.  iii.     I  Richard  II.  cap.  xii. 
1 6.  Ruihworth,  vol.  i. 
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were  prefled  into  the  fea  or  land  fervice  17.  Every  one,  in 
a  word,  feemed  to  feel  the  public  grievances,  and  to  execrate 
the  oppreffive  fpirit  of  adminiftration,  though  paflive  obedi-r 
ence  was  ftrongly  recommended  from  the  pulpit :  and  the 
crimes  and  outrages  committed  by  the  foldiers,  who  had  ne- 
ver been  habituated  to  the  reftraints  of  difcipline,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  increafe  the  general  difcontent. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  alarming  difiatisfadlions  and  increaf- 
ing  difficulties,  when  baffled  in  every  attempt  againfl  the 
dominions  of  the  two  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  and 
embroiled  with  his  own  fubjecls,  what  was  the  furprize  of 
mankind  to  fee  Charles,  as  if  he  had  not  yet  had  enow  of 
enemies,  engage  in  a  war  againfl  France  !  Unable  to  account 
for  fo  extraordinary  a  meafure,  hiflorians  have  generally  af- 
cribed  it  to  an  amorous  quarrel  between  cardinal  Richdieu 
and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  on  account  of  a  rival  paflion 
for  the  queen  of  France,  and  the  encouragement  which  the 
duke  had  received,  when  employed  to  bring  over  the  princefs 
Henrietta,  which  induced  him  to  project  a  new  embafly  to 
that  court,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occafion  to  relate  l8.  But 
however  that  might  be,  Buckingham  had  other  reafons  for 
involving  his  mafter  in  a  war  with  France. 

One  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  againfl  the  dulce,  and 
that  which  had  excited  the  greatefl  odium,  was  the  fending 
of  fome  Englifh  {hips  to  affift  the  French  king  in  fubduing 
his  Proteflant  fubjecls,  who  were  in  arms  in  defence  of  their 
religious  liberties.  To  this  impolitic,  as  well  as  inhuman 
meafure,  Buckingham  had  been  feduced  by  a  promife,- that 
as  foon  as  the  Hugonots  were  reduced,  Lewis  XIII.  would 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war  arainfl  the  houfe  o'f  Au'.tria. 
But  afterward,  find  ing  himfelf  deceived  by  cardinal  Richelieu, 
who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  aggrandifement  of  the 
French  monarchy,  he  procured  a  peace  for  the  Hrc?onots, 
and  became  fecurity  to  them  for  its  performance.  That 

17.  Rufhworth, vol.  i.  18.  Parti.  Let.  LXXIV. 
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peace,  however,  was  not  obferved  :  Richelieu  {till  meditated 
the  utter  deflru&ion  of  the  Proteflant  party  in  France, 
They  were  deprived  of  many  of  their  cautionary  towns,  and 
forts  were  erecting  to  bridle  Rochelle,  their  moft.  confider* 
able  bulwark  19.  The  fubjedrion  of  the  Hugonots.  it  was 
readily  forefeen,  would  render  France  more  formidable  to 
England  than  the  whole  houfe  of  Auftria,  Befides,  if 
Charles  and  Buckingham  fhould  fupinely  behold  their  ruin 
accomplifhed,  fuch  a  conduct  would  increafe  the  popular 
difcontents,  and  render  the  breach  between  the  king  and 
parliament  irreparable.  It  was  therefore  refolved  as  the  on*- 
ly  means  of  recovering  any  degree  of  credit  with  the  people, 
as  well  as  of  curbing  the  power  of  an  ambitious  rival,  to  un* 
dertake  the  defence  of  the  Hugonots. 

A  negociation  was  accordingly  entered  into  with  Soubife, 
brother  to  the  duke  of  Rohan,  the  head  of  the  Proteflant 
party  in  France,  who  was  at  that  time  in  London  j  and  a 
fleet  of  an  hundred  fail,  with  an  army  of  feven  thoufand 
men  on  bqard,  was  fitted  out  for  the  affiftance  of  the  Hugo- 
nots, under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
moft  unpopular  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  naval  or  military  feryice.  The  fate  of  the 
expedition,  as.  we  have  feen  2°,  was  fuch  as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  his  management.  When  the  fleet  appeared  before 
Rochelle,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  (hut  their  gates,  and 
refufed  to  admit  allies,  of  whofe  arrival  they  were  not  ap- 
prifed.  Buckingham  made  a  defcent  on  the  ifle  of  Rhe  ; 
bat  tool?  his  meafures  fo  unikilfully,  that  he  was  able  to 
make  no  imprefliorj  on  the  principal  fort  j  and  the  fea  was 
fo  negligently  guarded,  that  a  French  army  ftole  over  i 
fmall  divifions,  and  obliged  him  to  re-imbark,  after  lp(in| 
near  two-thirds  of  the  land  forces  ".  With  the  wretchec 
remnant  he  returned  to  England,  totally  difcredited  both  as, 

19.  See  Parti.  Lett.  LXXIV.  of  this  work,  and  fhe  authors  there  cited, 
ap.  Part  I.  ubi  fup.  21.  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.    Whitlocke,  p.  8. 

an 
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an  admiral  and  general,  and  univerfally  defpifed  and  detefied 
as  a  minifter. 

The  public  grievances  were  now  fo  great,  that  an  infur- 
reftion  was  to  be  apprehended.  The  people  were  not  only 
loaded  with  illegal  taxes,  but  their  commerce,  which  had 
been  hurt  by  the  Spanifh,  was  ruined  by  the  French  war ; 
while  the  glory  of  the  nation  was  tarnifhed  by  unfuccefsful 
enterprizes,  and  its  fafety  threatened  by  the  forces  of  two 
powerful  monarchies.  At  fuch  a  feafon,  Charles  and  Buck- 
ingham muft  have  dreaded,  above  all  things,  the  calling  o£ 
a  parliament ;  yet  the  improvidence  of  the  miniftry,  the  ne» 
ceffity  of  fupply,  anc'  he  danger  of.  forcing  another  loan, 
obliged  them  to  have  recourfe  to  that  expedient.  In  order 
to  wipe  off,  if  poflible,  the  popular  odium  from  the  duke,  it, 
was  reprefented  as  his  motion  ;  and  ftill  farther  to  difpofe 

the  commons  to  co-operate   with  the  minifter, 

A.  D.  1625* 
warrants  were  ifTued  previous  to  their  meeting, 

and  fent  to  ail  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  releafe  of  thofe 
gentlemen  who  had  been  confined  on  account  of  refufing  to 
contribute  toward  the  late  loan.  Their  number  amounted 
to  feventy- eight,  and  many  of  them  were  elected  member* 
of  the  new  parliament 2% 

When  the  commons  affembled,  the  court  perceived  that 

they  were  men  of  the  fame  independent  fpirit 

»  •  March.  17 

with  their  predeceflbrs^and  fo  opulent,  that  their 

property  was  computed  to  furpafs  three  times  that  of  the 
houfe  of  peers  23.  But  although  enraged  at  the  late  viola- 
tions of  public  liberty,  by  perfonal  injuries,  and  by  the  ex- 
treme folly  with  which  public  meafures  were  conducted,  to 
the  difgrace,  and  even  danger  of  the  nation,  they  entered 
upon  bufinefs  with  no  lefs  temper  and  decorum  than  vigour 
and  ability.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  king's  political  opi- 
nions, as  well  as  from  his  fpeech  at  their  meeting,  in  which 
he  told  them,  "  that  if  ?,iey  did  not  do  their  duty,  in  contrir 

SU.  Rufhworth,  vol.  i.  35.  jpqrl.  Hi/},  vol.  iii.     Rufluvortb,  vol.  i. 

"  buting 
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"  buting  to  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate,  he  muft  ufe  thofe 
"  other  meansy  which  God  had  put  into  his  hands!"  they 
forefaw,  that  if  any  handle  was  afforded,  he  would  immedi- 
ately diffolve  the  parliament,  and  think  himfelf  thenceforth 
juflified  in  violating,  in  a  manner  dill  more  open,  all  the  an- 
cient forms  of  the  constitution.  But  the  decency  which  the 
popular  leaders  have  prefcribed  to  themfelves,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  which  muft  have  been  the 
immediate  confequence  of  a  new  breach  between  the  king 
and  parliament,  did  not  prevent  them  from  taking  into  con- 
fideration  the  grievances  under  which  the  nation  had  lately 
laboured  ;  the  billetting  of  foldiers,  the  impofing  of  arbitrary 
taxes,  the  imprifoning  of  thofe  who  refufed  to  comply,  and 
the  refufal  of  bail,  on  an  Habeas  Corpus,  to  certain  gentle- 
men who  demanded  it.  Nor  did  they  fail  to  exprefs  them- 
felves with  a  proper  degree  of  indignation  on  thefe  fubjects. 
"  This  is  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,"  faid  Sir 
Francis  Seymour,  who  opened  the  debate,  "and  here,  if 
"  not  here  alone,  his  majefty  may  fee,  as  in  a  true  glafs,  the 
"  ftate  of  the  kingdom.  We  are  called  hither  by  his  majefty's 
u  writs,  in  order  to  give  him  faithful  counfel ;  fuch  as  may 
"  ftand  with  his  honour;  and'this  we  muft  do  without  flat- 
"  tery.  We  are  alfo  fent  hither  by  the  people,  in  order  to 
"  deliver  their  juft  grievances  ;  and  this  we  muft  do  without 
"  fear.  Let  us  not  like  Cambyfes'  judges,  who,  when  quef- 
"  tioned  by  their  prince  concerning  fome  illegal  meafures, 
"  replied,  though  there  is  a  written  lawt  the  Perfian  kings 
"  may  da  what  they  l\Jl !  This  was  bafe  flattery,  fitter  for 
"  our  own  reproof  than  imitation  ;  and,  as  fear,  fo  flattery 
"  taketh  away  the  judgment.  For  my  part,  I  mail  fhun  both ; 
"  and  fpeak  my  mind  with  as  much  duty  as  any  man  to  his 
"  majefty,  without  neglecting  the  public.  But  how  can  we 
"  exprefs  affections,  while  we  retain  our  fears  ;  or  fpeak  of 
"  giving,  till  we  know  whether  we  have  any  thing  left  to 
"give  ?  For  if  his  majefty  may  be  perfuaded  to  take  what 
"  he  will,  what  occafion  have  we  to  give  ?  That  this  hath 
*  <«  been 
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<c  been  done,  appears  by  the  billetting  of  foldiers,  a  thing 
<{  nowife  advantageous  to  the  king's  fervice,  and  a  burdea 
u  to  the  commonwealth  ;  by  the  imprifonment  of  gentlemen 
**  for  refufmg  the  loan  ;  yet  who,  if  they  had  done  the  con- 
"  trary  from  fear,  had  been  as  blameable  as  the  projectors 
'*  of  that  oppreflive  meafure.  And  to  countenance  thefe 
tf  proceedings,  hath  it  not  been  preached,  or  rather  prated, 
"  in  the  pulpit,  that  all  we  have  is  the  king's  by  divine 
«  right  ?" 

"  I  have  read,"  faid  Sir  Robert  Philips,  «  of  a  cuflora 
'*  among  the  old  Romans,  that  once  every  year  they  held  a 
"  folemn  feftival,  during  which  their  flaves  had  liberty, 
"  without  exception,  to  fpeak  what  they  would,  in  order  to 
"  eafe  their  afflicted  minds ;  and  that,  on  the  conclufion  of 
"  the  feftival,  they  returned  to  their  former  abjecT:  condition. 
"  This  may,  with  fome  refemblance,  and  diftinftion,  well 
"  fet  forth  our  prefent  ftate.  After  the  revolution  of  fome 
"  time,  and  the  grievous  fufferings  of  many  violent  oppref- 
*'  fions,  we  have  now,  as  thofe  flaves  had,  a  day  of  liberty 
"  of  fpeech ;  but  we  (hall  not,  I  truft,  be  hereafter  flaves, 
"  for  we  are  BORN  FREE  !  Yet  what  illegal  burdens  our 
"  eftates  and  perfons  have  groaned  under,  my  heart  yearns 
'<  to  think,  my  tongue  faulters  to  utter. 

"  The  grievances  by  which  we  are  opprefied,"  continued 
he,  **  I  draw  under  two  heads ;  a£ls  of  power  againft  law, 
M  and  the  judgments  of  lawyers  againft  our  liberty."  He 
then  mentioned  three  illegal  judgments  pafled  within  his 
memory  -,  that  by  which  the  Scots  born  after  the  accedion  of 
James  I.  were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Englifh  fub- 
jects24;  that  by  which  the  new  impofitions  had  been  war- 
ranted ;  and  that  by  which  arbitrary  imprifonments  were 
authorifed.  After  this  enumeration,  he  thus  proceeded  : 

>4.  He  pays  the  Scots  a  handfome  compliment,  at  the  frme  time  that  he 
blames  the  adl : — '*  a  nation,"  "  fays  he,  "  which  I  heartily  love  for  their 
**  fingular  good  zeal  in  our  religion,  and  their  freeffirit  to  preferve  liberty  far 
ff  be)  ortd  any  of  as."  ParL  Hift.  vol.  vii. 

« I  can 
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"  I  can  live,  although  another,  who  has  no  right,  be  put 
*c  to  live  along  with  me  :  nay,  I  can  live,  though  burdened 
((  with  impofitions  beyond  what  at  prefent  I  bear ;  but  to 
<c  have  my  liberty,  which  is  the  foul  of  my  life,  taken  from 
"  me  by  power;  to  have  my  perfon  pent  up  in  a  goal,  with- 
tc  out  remedy  by  law,  and  to  be  fo  adjudged — O  improvident 
'*  anceftors  !  O  unwife  forefathers  !  to  be  fo  curious  in  pro- 
"  viding  for  the  quiet  poffeflion  of  our  lands,  and  the  liber- 
"  ties  of  parliament,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  negligent  of 
*'  our  perfonal  liberty  ;  to  let  us  lie  in  prifon,  and  that  dur- 
*'  ing  pleafure  without  remedy  or  redrefs !  If  this  be  law, 
"  why  do  we  talk  of  liberties  ?  why  trouble  ourfelves  with 
"  difputes  about  a  conftitution,  franchifes,  property  in  goods, 
*'  and  the  like  ?  What  may  any  man  call  his  own,  if  not  the 
tf  liberty  of  his  perfon  ? 

"  I  am  weary,"  added  he,  "  of  treading  thefe  ways,  and 
"  therefore  conclude  to  a  felecl:  committee,  in  order  to 
"  frame  a  petition  to  his  majefty  for  redrefs  of  our  griev- 
"  ances  2S."  The  fame  fubjecl:  was  purfued  by  Sir  Thomas 
tc  Wentworth,  who  exclaimed,  M  We  muft  vindicate  ! — • 
((  What!  New  things?— No:  our  ancient  legal,  and  vital 
"  liberties,  by  reinforcing  the  laws  enabled  by  our  anceftors! 
"  by  fctting  fuch  a  (lamp  upon  them,  that  no  licentious  fpirit 
"  mall  dare  henceforth  to  invade  them  26." 

The  commons  accordingly  proceeded  to  frame  a  PETITION 
OF  RIGHTS,  as  they  chofe  to  call  it ;  indicating  by  this 
name,  that  it  contained  a  corroboration  or  explanation  of  the 
ancient  confticution,  not  any  infringement  of  royal  prero- 
gative, or  acquifition  of  new  liberties.  And  Charles,  find- 
ing his  threats  had  neither  awed  them  into  fubmiflion,  nor 
provoked  them  to  indecent  freedom  of  fpeech,  thought  fit 
to  fend  them  a  conciliating  meflage  ;  intimating  that  he 
efteemed  the  grievances  of  the  houfe  his  own,  and  flood  not 
pn  precedence  in  point  ot  honour.  He  therefore  defired,  that 

25.  Rufinvorthj  vol.  i.     far/.  Hljl.  vol.  vij,  26.  Id.  ibid. 

the 
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the  fame  committee,  which  was  appointed  for  the  redrefs  of 
grievances,  might  alfo  undertake  the  bufmefs  of  fupply. 
Pleafed  with  this  conceflion,  the  commons  voted  him  five 
fubfidies  •,  with  which,  though  much  inferior  to  his  wants, 
he  was  well  fatisfied,  and  declared  with  tears  of  affedion  in 
his  eyes,  that,  "  he  liked  parliaments  at  firft,  though  lately, 
"  he  knew  not  how,  he  had  got  a  diftafte  of  them,  but  was 
«'  now  where  he  was  before  :  he  loved  them,  and  mould  re- 
"  joice  to  meet  his  people  again  2V 

When  Charles  made  this  declaration,  he  was  not  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  extent  of  the  Petition  of  Right;  and 
therefore  afterwards  attempted,  by  various  means,  to  get  it 
moderated,  as  well  as  to  evade  giving  his  aflent  to  it  in  the 
ufual  manner.  But  as  it  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
vote  of  fupply,  which  was  altogether  conditional,  the  king 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  give  his  folemn  fan6tion  to  the  bill. 
The  delays,  however,  which  he  had  interpofed,  and  the  feem- 
ing  relu&ance  he  difcovered  to  ratify  the  rights  of  his  people, 
deprived  the  extorted  aflent  of  all  claim  to  merit  in  the  eyes  of 
the  commons.  They  juftly  confidered  it  as  the  effect  of  ne- 
ceflity,  not  complaifance,  and  became  even  more  fufpicious 
of  the  king's  defigns  againft  the  conftitution.  In  confequence 
of  this  mode  of  thinking,  they  proceeded  to  require  the  re- 
drefs of  a  number  of  inferior  grievances,  not  mentioned  in 
their  petition  ;  which  provided  only  againft  forced  loans,  be- 
nevolences, taxes  without  confent  of  parliament,  arbitrary 
imprifonment,  billetting  foldiers,  and  martial  law.  And 
they  took  into  confideration  the  duty  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, which  had  not  yet  been  granted  by  parliament.  To 
levy  this  duty  without  their  confent,  they  affirmed  was  a  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people,  and  an 
open  infringement  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  in  which  thofe 
liberties  were  fo  lately  confirmed  2S.  Alarmed  at  fu.h  an  un- 
expected attack  upon  his  prerogative,  Charles  came  fuddenly 

3?.  far!.  H'JI.  vol  vii.  aS.  Rufhworth,  voL  i. 

to 
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to  the  parliament,  and  ended  the  feffion  by  a  prorogation,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  prefenting  of  a  remonftrance,  which  the 
houfe  had  prepared  for  his  confideration 29. 

In  hopes  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  his  fubjefts,  by 
making  a  popular  ufe  of  the  fupply  which  they  had  granted 
him,  as  well  as  recovering  the  reputation  of  his  arms,  Charles 
turned  his  eyes,  during  the  recefs  of  parliament,  toward  the 
diftrefled  proteftants  in  France.  Rochelle  was  now  clofely 
befieged  by  land,  and  a  mole  was  erecting  to  cut  off  all  com- 
munication with  it  by  fea.  To  the  relief  of  that  place  the 

29.  Journ.  26  June,  1628.  Nothing  tends  more  to  excufe,  if  not  to  juftiff 
the  extreme  rigour  of  the  commons  againft  Charles,  than  his  open  encou- 
ragement of  fuch  principles  as  are  altogether  incompatible  with  a  limited 
government.  One  Manwaring  had  preached  a  fermon,  which  the  commons 
found  upon  inquiry,  to  he  printed  by  fpecial  command  of  the  king ;  and  this 
fermon  when  examined,  was  obferved  to  contain  doctrines  fubverfive  of  all 
civil  liberty.  It  taught,  that,  although  property  was  commonly  lodged  in  the 
fubjecl,  yet  all  property  was  transferred  to  the  fovereign  whenever  any  exi- 
gency required  fupply;  that  the  confent  of  parliament  was  not  mceffary  for 
the  impofition  of  taxes;  and  that  the  divine  laws  required  compliance  with 
every  demand,  how  irregular  foever,  which  the  prince  fliould  make  upon  his 
people.  (Rufh worth,  vol  i.  Parl.  Hifl.  vol.  viii.)  For  thefe  doctrines  the 
commons  impeached  Manwaring ;  and  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  him 
by  the  peers  was,  That  he  fhould  be  imprifoned  during  the  pleafure  of  the 
houfe,  be  fined  a  thoufand  pounds  to  the  king,  make  fubmiflion  and  acknow- 
ledgement for  his  offence,  be  fufpended  during  three  years,  be  incapable  of 
holding  ar/y  eccleliaftical  dignity  or  fecular  office,  and  that  his  book  fhould  be 
'called  in  and  burnt.  (Id.  ibid.')  But  no  fooner  was  the  feflion  ended  than 
this  man,  To  juftly  obnoxious  to  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  to  the  whole 
nation,  received  a  pardon ;  was  promoted  to  a  living  of  confiderable  value, 
and  raifed,  fome  years  after,  to  the  fee  of  St.  Afaph.  (Rufliworth,  vol.  i.) 
Nor  were  Charles's  arbitrary  principles,  like  his  father's,  merely  fpcculative. 
Among  other  grievances,  which  feemed  to  require  redrefs,  the  commons  ap- 
plied for  cancelling  a  commiflion,  granted  to  the  principal  officers  of  the 
crown,  by  which  they  were  empowered  to  meet,  and  to  conceit  among  them- 
felvcs  the  methods  of  levying  money  by  impofitions,.  or  oth-jr\vife  ;  and, 
«<  where  form-ami  circumjlance,"  asexprcfled  in  the  commiifcon,  "  mud  be  dif- 
"  penfed  with  rather  than  the  fuhjlance  he  loft  or  hazarded."  {Parl.  Hifl. 
Vwl.  viii.  Rufhworth,  vol.  i)  This,  in  a  word,  was  a  fcheme  for  finding  ex- 
pedients, which  might  raife  the  prerogative  to  the  greateft  height,  and  render 
the  parliament  wholly  unneccffary. 

carl 
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earl  of  Denbigh  was  difpatched,  with  ten  (hips  of  the  line, 
and  fixty  tranfports  and  victuallers  ;  but  by  an  unaccountable 
complication  of  cowardice  and  incapacity,  if  not  treachery, 
he  returned  without  fo  much  as  affording  the  befieged  a  fup- 
ply  of  provifions.  In  order  to  wipe  off  this  difgrace,  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  we  have  already  feen  make  fo 
contemptible  a  figure  as  a  commander,  repaired  to  Portf- 
mouth,  where  he  had  prepared  a  confiderable  fleet  and  army ; 
refolved  once  more  to  difplay  his  prowefs  on  the  coaft  of 
France,  and  defeat  the  ambitious  defigns  of  Richelieu,  his 
competitor  in  love,  in  politics,  and  even  in  war  3°. 

But  this  enterprize  was  obftrucled,  and  the  relief  of  Ro- 
ehelle  prevented  by  one  ftroke  of  a  defperate  enthufiaft, 
named  Felton,  who  had  ferved  under  Buckingham,  in  the 
ftation  of  a  lieutenant,  on  his  former  expedition.  Difgufted 
at  being  refufed  a  company,  on  the  death  of  his  captain,  who 
was  killed  in  the  retreat  from  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  Felton  had 
thrown  up  his  commiffion,  and  retired  from  the  army. 
While  private  refentment  was  boiling  in  his  bread,  he  met 
with  the  remonftrance  of  the  commons ;  in  which  the  man 
he  hated  was  reprefented  as  the  caufe  of  all  the  grievances 
under  which  the  nation  groaned,  but  more  efpecially  of  thofe 
relating  to  religion.  Naturally  vindictive,  gloomy,  and  en- 
thufiaftical,  he  was  led.  to  fuppofe,  that  he  fhould  do  an  ac- 
ceptable fervice  to  Heaven,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  gratified 
the  impulfe  of  his  own  envenomed  heart,  if  he  Ihould  dif- 
patch  this  enemy  of  God  and  his  country.  Full  of  his  pur- 
pofe,  he  came  to  Portfmouth  at  the  fame  time  with  the  duke, 
and  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  perpetrating  the  bloody 
deed. 

Such  an  occafion  foon  offered.  While  Buckingham  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  Soubife,  and  other  Fench  gen- 
tlemen, relative  to  the  ftate  of  Rochelle,  a  difference  of  fen- 

30.  Ses  Part  I.     Lett.  LXXIV.  of  this  work,  and  the  authors  there  citeJ. 

timent 
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timent  arofe,  which  produced  from  the  foreigners  fome  vio- 
lent gesticulations,  and  vehement  exertions  of  voice,  though 
nothing  that  could  be  ferioufly  confidered  as  an  infult* 
Scarce  was  this  converfation  ended,  when  the  duke,  on  turn* 
ing  round  to  fpeak  to  Sir  Thomas  Fryar,  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  was  ftabbed  in  the  breaft  with  a  knife.  "  The  villain 
"  has  killed  me  !" — cried  he,  and  pulling  out  the  knife,  ex- 
pired without  uttering  another  word.  Nobody  had  feen  the 
flab  given;  but  everyone  concluded  that  the  murder  had 
been  committed  by  the  French  gentlemen,  the  violence  of 
whofe  voice  and  geftures  had  been  remarked,  while  their 
words  were  not  underftood,  by  the  by-ftanders.  And  in  the 
firft  tranfports  of  revengeful  rage,  tney  would  inftantly  have 
been  put  to  death  by  the  duke's  attendants,  if  fome  men  of 
temper  and  judgment  had  not  happily  interpofed,  though  by 
no  means  convinced  of  their  innocence. 

Meantime  a  hat  was  found  among  the  crowd,  in  the  infide 
of  which  was  fewed  a  paper  containing  part  of  the  late  re- 
monftrances  of  the  commons,  which  declared  Buckingham 
an  enemy  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and,  under  that,  a  fhort  prayer  or  ejaculation.  It  was  im- 
mediately concluded,  that  the  hat  belonged  to  the  aflaflin, 
but  who  he  might  be  nobody  could  conjecture,  as  the  writing 
did  not  difcover  his  name  ;  and  every  one  conjectured  that 
he  had  already  fled  far  enough  not  to  be  found  without  a  hat, 
the  only  circumftance  that  could  lead  to  a  difcovery.  In  the 
midft  of  this  anxious  felicitation  to  apprehend  the  fuppofed 
fugitive,  a  man  without  a  hat  was  feen  walking  very  com- 
pofedly  by  the  door  near  which  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted. t{  Here,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  company,  "  is  the 
c<  /ellow  who  killed  the  duke  '"  and  on  hearing  a  general  cry, 
**  Where  is  he  ?  where  is  he  ?"  Felton  firmly  anfwered, 
"  Here  I  am  !" — He  chearfully  expofed  his  breaft  to  the 
drawn  fwords  of  the  duke's  officers ;  being  defirous  of  fall- 
ing a  facrifice  to  their  fury,  in  order  to  avoid  a  public  exe- 
3  cution. 
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cution.     And  he  perfifted  to  the  laft  in  denying  that  he  had 
any  accomplice  31; 

The  king  received  the  news  of  Buckingham's  death  with 
fo  little  emotion,  that  his  courtiers  concluded  he  was  fecretly 
not  difpleafed  to  get  rid  of  a  minifter  fo  generally  odious  to  • 
the  nation.  But  this  feeming  indifference,  as  was  afterwards 
difcovered,  proceeded  only  from  the  gravity  and  compofure 
of  Charles's  mind  ;  he  being  attached  as  much  as  ever  to  that 
worthlefs  favourite,  for  whofe  friends,  during  his  whole  life/ 
he  retained  an  afFe£Hori,  and  a  prejudice  a^ainft  his  enemies. 
He  even  urged  that  Felton  mould  be  put  to  the  torture  in  or- 
der to  extort  a  confeffion  of  his  fuppofed  accomplices  ;  and 
was  much  chagrined,  when  the  judges  declared  the  practice 
to  be  unlawful,  as  well  as  the  gratification  of  his  requeft, 
that  the  criminal's  right  haad  might  be  cut  off  before  the 
execution  of  the  fentence  of  death  3a; 

But  Charles  had  public  cares  enow  to  divert  his  mind 
from  private  griefs.  The  projected  mole  being  finifhed, 
Rocheile  was  now  clofely  blockaded  oii  all  tides  ;  yet  the  in- 
habitants, though  prefied  with  the  utrrioft  rigours  of  famine, 
ftill  refufed  to  fubmit,  in  hopes  of  fuccour  from  England. 
On  the  death  of  Buckingham,  the  command  of  the  fleet  and 
army  deftined  for  their  relief,  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Lind- 
fey  •,  who,  on  his  arrival  before  Rocheile,  made  fome  at- 
tempts to  break  through  the  mole,  and  force  his  way  into 
the  harbour.  But  that  ftupendous  monument  of  Richelieu's 
genius  was  now  fortified  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
defign  impracticable  ;  and  the  wretched  inhabitants,  feeing 
all  profpecT:  of  affiftance  cut  off,  were  obliged  to  furrender, 
in  view  of  the  Englifh  fleet 33. 

3?.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  32.  Rufbworth,  vol.!      Whitbck,  p.  il. 

33.  Rufliworth,  vol.  i. 
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LETTER     IV. 

ENGLAND  and  SCOTLAND,  from  tlie  Ajjajfination  of  BUCKINGHAM 
to  the  Execution  of  the  Earl  ofSTR.  AFFORD,  in  1641. 

'T1HE  failure  of  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  Proteftant  caufe  in  France,  the  im- 
A.  D.  1629.  mediate  confequence  of  it,  contributed  much  to 
Jan.  zo.  increafe  the  difcontents  of  the  Englim  nation, 
and  to  diminifh  the  authority  of  Charles  I.  On  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  the  commons  complained  of  many  grievances, 
efpecially  in  regard  to  religion  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  re^- 
drefs  of  thefe,  they  re  fumed  their  claim  to  the  right  of 
granting  tonnage  and  poundage.  This  duty,  in  more  an* 
cient  times,  had  commonly  been  a  temporary  grant  of  the, 
parliament  5  but  fmce  the  time  of  Henry  V.  it  had  been  con- 
ferred on  every  king  during  life.  Each  prince  had  claimed 
it  from  the  moment  of  his  acceffion,  and  it  had  been  ufually 
voted  by  the  firft  parliament  of  each  reign.  Charles,  during 
the  (hort  interval  which  pafled  between  his  acceflion  and  firft 
parliament,  had  followed  the  example  of  his  predeceflbrs. 
Nor  was  any  fault  found  with  him  for  fo  doing.  But  the 
commons,  when  aflembled,  inftead  of  granting  this  duty 
during  the  king's  life,  voted  it  only  for  a  year  1  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  proves  beyond  controverfy,  that  they  had  feri- 
oufly  formed  a  plan  of  reducing  the  king  to  a  (late  of  depen- 
dence. The  peers,  who  perceived  the  purpofeof  the  lower 
Jioufe,  and  faw  that  the  duty  of  poundage  was  now  become 
more  neceffary  than  ever  to  fupply  the  growing  neceflities  of 
the  crown,  rejected  the  bill.  The  parliament  was  foon  after 
diflblved,  without  any  other  fteps  being  taken  in  the  bufi- 
nefs,  by  either  party  j  and  Charles  continued  to  levy  the  duty, 
and  the  people  to  pay  it  in  conformity  with  ancient  ufage. 

I.  Jattrn.  5  July,  1625. 
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The  fubjeft,  however,  was  fo  fully  agitated  by  the  fuc- 
ceeding  parliament,  that  every  one  began  to  queftion  the 
legality  of  levying  tonnage  and  poundage,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  Charles,  not  yet 
fufficiently  tamed  to  compliance,  boldly  afierted  his  prero- 
gative ;  and  the  commons,  engaged  in  procuring  redrefs  of 
more  pernicious  grievances,  had  little  leifure  to  attend  to  the 
infringement  of  fo  difputable  a  privilege.  But  no  fooner  had 
they  obtained  the  king's  aflent  to  the  Petition  of  Right, 
which  afforded  a  remedy  againft  the  renewal  of  their  mod 
weighty  grievances,  than  they  took  this  matter  into  ferious 
confideration.  The  king  had  obftrudled  their  proceedings, 
by  diflblving  the  parliament ;  but  being  now  again  aflembled, 
they  (hewed  their_intention  of  extorting  from  the  crown  very 
large  conceffions,  in  return  for  the  duty  on  tonnage  and 
poundage.  « 

Charles,  who  had  forefeen  thefe  pretenfions,  took  care 
very  early  to  inform  the  parliament,  "  That  he  had  not  taken 
"  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  as  "pertaining  to  his 
"  hereditary  prerogative  ;  but  that  it  ever  was,  and  (till  is 
"  his  meaning  to  enjoy  them  as  a  gift  of  his  people  ;  that  he 
"  pretended  not  to  juftif  y  himfelf  for  what  he  had  hitherto 
"  levied,  by  any  right  which  he  aflumed,  but  only  by  the 
"  neceflity  of  the  cafe2."  This  concefiion,  as  a  learned 
hiftorian  remarks,  might  have  fatisfied  the  commons,  had 
they  been  influenced  by  no  other  motive,  but  that  of  afcer- 
taining  their  own  powers  and  privileges.  But  they  had 
higher  views  ;  and  infifted,  as  an  indifpenfable  preliminary, 
that  the  king  mould,  for  a  time,  entirely  defift  from  levying 
the  duties  in  queftion,  after  which  they  would  take  into 
confideration  the  propriety  of  reftqring  fuch  revenue  to  the 
crown. 

The  proud  fpirit  of  Charles  could  not  fubmit  to  a  rigour 
that  had  never  been  exercifed  againft  any  of  his  predecef- 

a.  Ruftworth,  vol.  i.     Parl.  #//?.  vol.  viii, 

R  s  fors; 
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fors.  Befides,  he  was  afraid  that  the  commons  might  renew 
their  former  project  of  making  this  revenue  only  temporary, 
and  thereby  reduce  him  to  perpetual  dependence.  He  did 
not,  however,  immediately  break  with  them  on  their  delay 
of  granting  him  the  contefled  duties ;-  but  when,  inftead  of 
liftening  to  his  earned  felicitations  for  fupply,  they  proceed- 
ed to  carry  their  fcrutiny  into  his  management  of  religion, 
his  indignation  was  roufed,  and  he  diflblved  the  parliament,, 
with  a  determined  refolution  never  to  call  another^  unlefs 
he  fhould  fee  indications  of  a  more  compliant  difpofition  in 
the  nation  3. 

The  commons,  on  this  occafion,  behaved  with  great  bold- 
nefs.  As  foon  as  they  had  the  firil  intimation  of  the  king's 
defign  from  the  fpeaker,  who  immediately  left  the  chair,  they 
puflied  him  back  into  it ;  and  two  members  held  him  there, 

3.  It  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  Charles  fhould  be  enraged  at  this  attempt 
of  the  commons  to  encroach  on  his  ecclefiaftical  jurifdi&ion,  or  that  they 
Ihould  be  defirotis  of  abridging  it,  as  it  wasalrnoft  the  only  dangerous  prero- 
gative of  the  crown  againft  which  the  Petition  of  Right  had  not  planted  a 
barrier.  When  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction  over  England  was  wrefled  from.' 
the  fee  of  Rome,  the  people  had  readily  fuhmitted  to  a  jurifdiction  no  lefs 
arbitrary  in  the  'prince.  Thus  the  king  obtained  a  large  addition  of  prero- 
gative, being  vefted  with  the  moft  abfolute  power  in  all  affairs  relative  to  the. 
government  of  the  church,  and  the  confcience  of  the  fubjccl. 

The  high-comrrnfiicn  court,  or  fupreme  ecclefiaftical  tribunal,  was  imme- 
diately under  the  direction  of  the  crown.  A  conformity  of  religion  was  de- 
manded over  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  every  refufal  of  the  eftabliihed  cere- 
monies, was  liable  to  be  chaftifed  by  this  court  with  deprivation,  fines,  con- 
fifcation.  and  imprifonment.  Nor  were  the  judges  of  the  high-commiflioiv 
court  obliged  to  proceed  by  kgal  information.:  rumour  and  ftifpicion  were 
fufficient  grounds.  They  were  Vefted  with  inquifitorial  powers,  which  were 
often  exercifed  with  unfeeling  rigour,  even  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Greater  liberty,  in  ecclefiaftical  matters,  was  both  demanded  and  allowed 
during  the  reign  of  James;  but  Charles,  whofe  religion  had  a  ftrong  tinfture 
of  fuperftition  in  it,  required  a  rigid  conformity  to  the  ancient  ceremonies. 
Hence  the  ftruggle  which  the  commons  had  hitherto  maintained  againft  the 
ecclefiaftical  authority  of  Charles,  and  the  effort  they  made  this  fefliori,  to 
fhew,  that  it  muft  be  fubordinate  to  the  power  that  created  it,  and  the  abufo 
of  it  liable  to  be  corrected,  and  farther  limited  by  the  refnlutions  01  parlia- 
ment. Sanderfon's  Life  of  Claries  I.  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud. 

until 
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•until  a  fhort  remonftrance  was  framed,  and  pa  (Ted  by  accla- 
mation rather  than  by  vote.  In  that  remonftrance  all  who 
fhould  feek  to  extend,  or  introduce,  popery  or  Arminianifm 
:(lately  imported  from  Holland,  where  we  have  formerly  had 
occafion  to  mention  its  rife  4),  were  declared  enemies  to  the 
.commonwealth.  All  who  mould  advife  the  levying  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  without  confent  of  parliament,  were 
•brought  under  the  fame  defcription  j  and  every  merchant 
who  fliould  voluntarily  pay  thefe  duties,  not  being  granted 
•by  parliament,  was  to  be  reputed  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties 
:of  England,  and  an  enemy  to  hia  country  5. 

The  difcontents  of  the  nation  now  rofe  higher  than  ever, 
on  account  of  this  violent  breach  between  the  king  and  par- 
liament :  and  Charles's  fubfequent  proceedings  were  Lll  cal- 
culated to  appeafe  them.  He  ordered  thofe  popular  leaders, 
who  had  been  moil  active  in  the  late  tumult  in  the  houfe  of 
.commons,  to  be  taken  into  euftody.  Some  of  them  were 
fined,  and  condemned  to  find  fureties  for  their  good  beha- 
viour. But  thefe  feverities  ferved  only  to  fhew  more  confpi- 
•cuoufly  the  -king's  difregard  of  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
and  to  acquire  a  great  flock  of  popularity  to  the  fufferers, 
who  unanimoufly  refufed  to  find  the  fureties  demanded,  or 
even  to  exprefs  their  forrow  for  having  offended  their  fove- 

4.  Part.  I.  Lett.  LXXIV.    The  difference  between  the  Arminian  doctrines 
,and  thofe  of  the  eftabliftied  religion  related  chiefly  to  the  tenets  of  predeftina- 
tion  and  abfolute  decrees,  which  had  been  every  where  embraced  by  the  firft 
reformers,  and  were  ftill  maintained  in  all  their  rigour  by  the  Puritans.    The 
Arminians,  by  aflerting  the  freedom  of  th:  human  will,  and  diffufing  other 
rational  opinions,  had  rendered  themfelvei  obnoxious  to  thefe  violent  enthu-  ' 
Carts*     Their  number  in  England  was  yet  fmz\\;  but,  :by  the  indulgence  of 
James  and  Charles,  feme  of  that  fefl  had  obtained  the  higheft  preferments  in 
the  church.     Laud,  Neil,  Montague,  and  other  bifiiops,  the  chief  fupporters 
of  epifcopal  government,  were  all  fuppofed  :o  be  tainted  with  Arminianifm. 
The  fame'men  and  their  difcipJes,  in  return  for  the  favour  {hewn  them  by  the 
.court,  were  the  firenuous  preachers  of  paflive  obedience,  and  an  unconditional 
fabmiflion  to  princes.     Hence  the  rage  of  the  commons  againft  a  fe<5l,  whofe 
.theological  tenets  contain  nothing  inimical  to  civil  liberty. 

5.  Par.  Hi/I.  voL  viii. 

R  3  reign  j 
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reign  6  j  fo  defirous  were  they  to  continue  their  meritorious 
diftrefs ! 

In  the  midft  of  fo  many  domeftic  difficulties,  and  utterly 
deftttute.of  money,  it  was  impoflible  for  any  prince  to  con- 
duct with  vigour  the  operations  of  war.  Senfible  of  this, 
Charles  fubmitted  to  neceflity,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 

France  and  Spain.    The  fituation  of  his  affairs 
A.  D.  1630. 

did  not  entitle  him  to  demand  from  Lewis  any 

conditions  for  the  Hugonots,  nor  from  Philip  any  ftipulation 
in  favour  of  the  elector  Palatine  5,  yet  he  obtained  from  the 
latter  a  promife  of  his  good  offices  toward  the  reftoration  of 
that  unfortunate  prince  7.  Thus  was  loft,  through  her  inter- 
nal diffenfions,  the  happiefl  opportunity  that  England  ever  en- 
joyed, of  humbling  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  by  means  of  its 
Proteftant  fubjects, .  or  of  difmembering  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy by  the  afiiftance  of  France,  and  of  acquiring  a  per- 
manent fuperiority  over  both. 

A  cautious  neutrality  was  henceforth  the  ftudy  of  Charles, 
who  had  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to  interefl  himfelf 
farther  in  foreign  affairs  :  happy  in  relinquishing  every  am- 
bitious project,  had  he  been  able  to  recover  the  affections  of 
his  people,  and  the  confidence  of  his  parliament !  But  unfor- 
tunately, though  poffeffed  of.  many  amiable  and  refpectable 
qualities,  both  as  a  king  and  as  a  man  8,  and  though  he  now 
adopted  more  moderate  counfels  than  during  the  adminif- 
tration  of  Buckingham,  he  was  never  able  to  attain  thefe  de- 
fireable  ends  :.  a  degree  of  jealous  diftruft  remained.  The 
caufes  and  the  confequences  of  this  want  of  confidence  it 
muft  now  be  our  bufinefs  to  trace. 


6.  Whitlock,  p.  13.     RuQworth,  vol.  i.     Kenriet,  voj.  iii. 

7.  Rufti worth,  vol.  ii. 

8.  He  was  an  affieclionate  hufband,  an  indulgent  father,  a  gentle  matter, 
and  a  firm  friend.    His  manner  and  addrefs,  though  perhaps  rather  too  f:ately» 
correfpondcd  well  with  his  natural  gravity  and  referve.     He  was  not  deficient 
in  political  knowledge  ;  he  poffeffed  great  moderation  of  temper ;  his  tafte  in 
all  the  fine  arts  was  excellent,  and  his  learning  and  literary  talents  were  much 
beyond  what  are  common  to  princes.     Sanderfon.     Clarendon. 

The 
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The  high  idea  that  Charles  entertained  of  his  own  autho- 
rity, not  only  made  him  incapable  of  yielding  to  that  bold 
fpirit  of  liberty,  which  had  diffufed  itfelf  amongft  his  fubjedls, 
but  to  continue  an  invafion  on  their  conftitutional  rights, 
whilfl  he  thought  himfelf  only  engaged  in  the  defence  of  his 
own.  He  confidered  every  petition  of  the  commons  as  an 
attempt  to  encroach  on  his  prerogative  ;  and,  even  when  he 
granted  their  requefts,  he  difgufted  them  by  his  ungracious 
reluctance  :  he  complied  without  obliging.  His  conceffions 
were  not  received  as  marks  of  royal  kindnefs  ;  as  indications 
of  juftice  or  generofity,  but  as  fo  many  facrifices  to  neceflity. 
The  reprefentatives  of  the  people  faw  themfelves,  when  af- 
fembled,  regarded,  merely  in  the  light  of  tax- layers  ;  and, 
therefore,  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  this  power  of  with-hold- 
ing  fupplies,  or  adminiflering  to  the  neceflities  of  the  crown, 
in  order  to  convince  the  king  of  their  political  con'fcquence, 
as  well  as  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  their  ancient  rights. 
The  royal  authority  was  likewife  too  high,  in  ecclefiaftical 
matters,  for  a  limited  government,  being  altogether  abfolute  : 
the  parliament  had  difcovered  an  inclination  to  reftrain  it ; 
the  king  had  refented  the  affront  by  a  diflblution  ;  and  thus 
was  produced  an  incurable  jealoufy  between  the  parties. 

Other  caufes  confpired  to  increafe  the  jealoufy  of  the  na- 
tion in  regard  to  religion.  Charles,  ever  flrongly  attached 
to  his  queen,  had  favoured  her  with  his  whole  friendship  and 
confidence,  after  the  death  of  Buckingham.  Her  fenfe  and 
fpirit  entitled  her  to  fhare  his  counfels,  while  her  beauty 
juftified  his  exceflive  fondnefs  ;  but,  as  me  was  rather  of  a 
hafty  temper,  (he  fometimes  precipitated  him  into  ram  mea- 
fures ;  and  her  religion,  to.  which  me  was  much  devoted, 
induced  her  to  procure  fwch  indulgences  for  the  Catholics 
as  gave  general  difTatisfadtion,  and  increafed  the  odium 
againft  the  court.  Nor  was  this  all.  Laud,  bifhop  of  Lon- 
don, had  acquired  great  influence  over  the  king,  and  direct- 
ed him  m  all  ecclefiaftical,  and  even  in  many  civil  affairs. 
Though  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  he  was  a  fuperftitious 

R  4  bigot, 
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b;go 

t,   zealoufly  fet  on  the  exaltation  of  the  priefthood,  and 

on  impofing  on  the  obftinate  Puritan; ,  by  thejuoil  rigorous 
meafures,  new  ceremonies  and  obferv«ncesy  unknown  to  the 
church  of  England ;  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  the  aucir 
ent  ceremonies,  to  which  men  had  been  accuftomed,  and 
whicn  had  been  hallowed  by  the  practice  of  the  firfl  reform-; 
crs,  cou.cl  with  difficulty  be  retained  in  divine  fervice.  Yet 
this  man,  who,  in  the  profecution  of  his  holy  enterprize, 
overlooked  pll  human  confiderations,  and  the  heat  ajid  indif- 
cretion  of  \vhofc  temper  made  him  neglect  the  plaiheft  dic^ 
tates  of  prudence,  was  raifed  by  Charles  to  the  fee  of  Can- 
terbury, and  invefled  with  uncontrouled  authority  over  the 
confciences  of  the  people. 

Not  only  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  ne^le&ed  to.  obferve  every 
fuperflitious  ceremony  enjoined  by  Laud  and  his  brethren 
were  fufpended,  and  deprived  of  their  benefices  by  the  high- 
commilTion  court ;  oaths  were  even  impofed  on  church- 
wardens, binding  them  to  inform  againfl'any  one  who  a6ted 
contrary  to  the  ecclefiaflical  carbons ;  and  ail  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  new  mode  of  worfhip,  were  treated  with 
the  utmofl  rigour.  The  religion  which  the  archbifnop  want- 
ed to  eflablifh,  differed  very  little  from  that  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  Puritans  therefore  regarded.  m'm  as  the 
forerunner  of  Antichrift  9. 

Nor  were  the  Puritans  fingular  in  this  opinion.  A  court 
lady,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Devonfliire,  having  turned  ca- 
tholic, was  afleed  by  Laud  her  reafon  for  changing  her  reli- 
gion :  "  It  is  chiefly,"  anfwered  fhe,  "  becaufe  I  hate  to 
"  travel  in  a  crowd"  The  meaning  of  thefe  words  being 
demanded,  {he  replied,  "  I  perceive  your  grace  and  many 
"  others  are  making  hafte  to  Rome  ;  and  therefore,  in  order 
<l  to  prevent  my  being  joftled,  I  hav.e  gone  before  you."  In 
a  word,  Laud's  chief  obje&ion  to  popery  feems  to  have  been, 
the  fupremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  to  which  he  did  not  chafe 

9.  Rufliworth,  vol.  ii. 

tD 
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to  fubjetl  his  metropolitan  power.  For  although  he  himfelf 
tells  us,  "  That,"  when  offered  a  cardinal's  hat  by  the  pope, 
*<  fomething  dwelt  within  him,  which  would  not  fuffer  his 
?'  compliance,  till  Rome  was  other  than  it  is,"  the  genius 
of  his  religion  appears  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  Rom- 
ifh.  The  fame  profound  refpecl:  was  exacted  by  him  to  the 
facerdotal  character  :  the  fame  fuomifiion  was  required  to 
the  creeds  and  decrees  of  fynods  and  councils;  the  fame 
pomp  and  ceremony  was  a.ffe6ted  in  worfhip ;  and  the  fame 
fuperftitious  refpeft  to  days,  poftures,  meats,  and  veft- 
ments I0. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  new  ceremonies,  to  which  Laud  facri- 
ficed  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  relate 
thofe  he  employed  in  the  confecration  of  St.Catharine's  church. 
This  church  had  been  rebuilt  by  the  parifhioners,  and  profanely 
made  ufe  of,  for  fome  time,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  new 
confecration  j  a  circumftance  which  coming  t*  the  fuperfti- 
tious prelate's  ear,  while  bifliop  of  London,  filled  him  with 
horror,  and  made  him  fufpend  it  from  all  divine  fervice,  un- 
til he  had  performed  that  holy  office.  On  his  approach  to 
the  weft  door  of  the  church,  a  loud  voice  cried,  "  Open ! 
?'  open  !  ye  everlailing  doors,  that  the  king  of  glory  may 
**  enter  in."  The  doors  of  the  church  inftantly  flew  open  j 
the  bifhop  entered  ;  and  falling  on  his  knees,  with  his  eyes 
lifted  up,  and  his  arms  expanded,  he  exclaimed  in  a  folemn 
tone,  "  This  place  is  holy  !  the  ground  is  holy  !  in  the  name 
*'  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  I  pronounce  itho- 
'*  ly  !"  Then  going  to  the  chancel,  he  feveral  times  took 
up  fome  duft  from  the  floor,  and  threw  it  in  the  air.  When 
he  approached  the  comn.union-table,  he  bowed  frequently 
tov.-arcl  it.  On  returning,  he  and  his  attendants  went  round 
the  church  in  a  kind  of  proceflion,  repeating  the  hundredth 
Pfalm  ;  and  then  laid  a  form  of  prayer,  concluding  with 
thefe  words:  "  We  coniecrate  this  church,  and  feparate  it 

jc.  Rufnv.or;h,  vol.  ii.     Hume,  vol.  vi. 

"unto 
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•"  unto  THEE.,  as  holy  ground,  not  to  be  profaned  any  more 
"  to  common  ufes."  The  bifhop  (landing  near  the  com- 
munion table,  now  denounced  imprecations  on  all  who  (hould 
pollute  that  holy  place,  by  mutters  of  foidiers,  keeping  in  it 
profane  law  courts,  or  carrying  burdens  through  it.  On  the 
conclufion  of  every  curfe,  he  bowed  toward  the  eafl,  and 
cried,  "  Let  all  the  people  fay  Amen  !"  When  the  impre- 
cations were  ended,  he  poured  out  bleflings  on  all  who  had 
any  way  contributed  to  the-  framing  and  building  that  facred 
and  beautiful  edifice,  and  on  thofe  who.  had  given,  or  mould 
hereafter  give  to  it,  any  chalices,  plate,  ornaments,  or  uten- 
iils.  -On  the  conclufion  of  every  benediction,  he  alfo 
bowed  toward  the  eaft,  and  cried.  "  Let  all  the  people  fay 
«  Amen!" 

Thefe  ceremonies  were  followed  by  a  fermon  ;  after  which 
the  bifhop  thus  confecrated  and  adminiftered  the  facrament. 
As  he  approached  the  communion-table,  he  made  many  low 
reverences ;  and  coming  up  to  that  fide  of  the  table  where 
the  bread  and  wine  were  placed,  he  bowed  feven  times.  Af- 
ter reading  many  prayers,  he  approached  the  facramental  ele- 
ments, and  gently  lifted  up  the  corner  of  the  napkin  in  which 
the  bread  was  placed.  When  he  beheld  the  bread,  he  fud- 
denly  let  fall  the  napkin,  fell  back  a  flep  or  two,  and  bowed 
three  feveral  times  toward  the  bread ;  then  drew  near  again, 
opened  the  napkin,  and  bowed  as  before.  He  next  laid  hold 
of  the  cup,  which  had  a  cover  upon  it,  and  was  filled  with 
wine  •,  then  let  it  go,  fell  back,  and  bowed  thrice  toward  it. 
He  approached  again,  and  lifting  up  the  cover,  peeped  into 
the  cup  ;  but  on  feeing  the  wine,  he  let  fall  the  cover,  and 
bowed  as  before.  He  then  received  the  facrament,  and  ad- 
nnniftered  it  to  others  ;  and  the  fabric  being  now  fuppofed 
fufficiently  holy,  the  folemnity  of  the  confecration  was  con- 
cluded with  many  formal  prayers  n.  The  fame  pious  farce 
was  repeated  at  the  confecratation  of  St.  Giles's  in  th« 

Ii.  Rufhworth,  vol.  ii.     Hume,  vol.  vi. 
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Fields,  and  on  other  occafions  of  a  like  nature,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fcandal  occafioned  by  the  firft  exhibition". 
Oppofition  and  general  odium  ferved  only  to  increafe  the 
bifhop's  zeal  for  fuch  fuperftitious  mummeries,  which  were 
openly  countenanced  by  the  court. 

In  return  for  fo  much  indulgence  to  the  church,  Laud  and 
his  followers  took  care,  on  every  occafion,  to  magnify  the 
royal  authority,  and  made  no  fcruple  to  treat  with  contempt 
all  pretenfions  to  a  free  or  limited  government.  By  thefe 
flatteries,  and  his  original  prepoflefiions,  Charles  was  led  to 
confider  himfelf  as  the  fupreme  magiftrate  to  whom  Heaven, 
by  his  birth-right,  had  committed  the  care  of  his  people  ; 
whofe  duty  it  was  to  provide  for  their  fecurity  and  happi- 
nefs,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  who  was  vefted  with 
ample  difcretionary  powers  for  that  purpofe.  If  the  obferv- 
ance  of  ancient  laws  and  cuftoma  was  confident  with  the 
prefent  convenience  of  government,  he  judged  it  prudent  to 
follow  that  rule,  as  the  eafieft,  fafeft,  and  what  would  pro- 
cure the  moft  prompt  and  willing  obedience ;  but  when  a 
change  of  circumftances,  efpecially  if  derived  from  the  obfti- 
nacy  of  the  people,  feemed  to  require  a  new  plan  of  adrui- 
niftration,  national  privileges  he  thought  muft  yield  to  fu- 
preme power,  and  that  no  order  of  men  in  the  ftate  could 
be  warranted  in  oppofing  the  will  of  the  fovereign,  wheu 
directed  to  the  public  good  I3. 

Charles,  however,  did  not  reft  the  fupport  of  that  abfolute 
dominion,  which  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  eflablifh  over 
the  fouls  and  bodies  of  his  fubje£ts,  merely  on  the  declama- 
tions of  churchmen,  or  the  intrigues  of  courtiers.  He  had 
recourfe  to  that  policy,  which  has  often  been  fo  fuccefsfully 
purfued  in  later  times,  of  employing  the  honours  and  offices 
of  the  crown,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  parliamentary  leaders 
from  oppofition,  and  to  engage  them  in  the  defence  of  that 

I  ?.  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  211,  et  feq. 
13.  Rulhworth,  vol.  ii.    Hume,  vol.  vi. 
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authority,  which  they  fhared,  by  becoming  members  of  acU 
aminiftration.  Nor  was  the  king  ciifappointed  iu  this  firft  at- 
tempt to  divide  the  force  of  the  country-party.  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  a  popular  member  of  great  abilities,  whom  he 
created  earl  of  StrafFord,  became  a  firm  pillar  to  the  throne. 
Other  parliamentary  leaders  were  alfo  drawn  over  to  the 
court.  Sir  Dudley^iggs  was  created  mafter  of  the  rolls  $ 
Mr.  Noy,  attorney-general;  and  Mr.  Littelton,  foiicitor- 
gcneval I4. 

13ut  the  effect  of  this  new  political  manoeuvre  was  by  no 
means  iuch  as  might  have  been  expected  from  it,  or  what 
lias  been  common  from  like  meafures,  in  our  days ;  a  tem- 
porary reconciliation  between  the  parties.  The  views  of  the 
king  and  parliament  were  now  fo  repugnant  to  each  other, 
that  die  leaders  whom  he  had  gained,  though  men  of  emi- 
nent talents  and  irreproachable  character,  loft  all  credit  with 
their  party  from  the  moment  of  their  defection.  They  were 
even  purfued  as  traitors,  with  implacable  hatred  and  refent- 
raent ;  and  the  king  was  fo  far  from  acquiring  popularity  by 
employing  them,  that  he  loft  flill  farther,  by  that  expedient, 
the  confidence  of  the  nation.  It  was  confidered  as  an  infi- 
<lious  .attempt  to  turn  the  emoluments  of  the  (late  againft 
itfelf,  and  the  honours  of  the  crown  againft  theconftitution  $ 
to  unnerve,  by  corruption,  the  arm  of  liberty ;  and  by  means 
of  apoftate  patriots,  the  moft  terrible  inftruments  of  tyranny, 
to  complete  the  defpotifm  of  the  prince  and  the  flavery  of  the 
people. 

Nor  were  thefe  apprehenfions  altogether  without  founda- 
tion. As  Charles  had  formed  a  refolution  no  more  to  aflem- 
ble  the  commons,  and  even  publimed  a  proclamation  to  that 
purpofe,  he  was  obliged  to  raife  money  for  the  fupport  of 
government,  either  by  the  revival  of  obfolete  laws,  or  by  vio- 
lations of  the  rights  of  the  fubjeft.  Tonnage  and  poundage 
continued  to  be  levied,  according  to  the  former  arbitrary 

14.  Whitlock,  p.  13. 
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impofitions  ;  new  impofts  were  even  laid  on  fe'veral  kinds  of 
merchandize;  and  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  received  orders 
from  the  council  to  enter  into  any  houfe,  warehoufe,  or  cel- 
lar, to  fearch  any  trunk  or  eheft, and  break  any  bulk  whatever, 
in  default  of  the  payment  of  fuch  duties15.  The  oppreflive 
method  of  raifing  money  by  monopolies  was  revived  ;  the 
odious  expedient  of  compounding  with  popifti  recufants  be- 
came a  regular  part  of  the  revenue  j  feveral  arbitrary  taxes 
were  impofed  ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  thefe  exactions, 
and  reprefs  the  rifing  fpirit  of  liberty  throughout  the  king^ 
dom,  many  fevere  fentences  were  pafled  in  the  Star-chamber 
and  High-commiffion  courts.  Some  perfons  were  fined,  fome 
imprifoned  j  and  fuch  as  ventured,  to  arraign  the  meafures 
of  the  court,  were  condemned  to  ftand  in  the  pillory  I6.  . 

Seven  years  had  Charles  fupported  his  government  by  ar- 
bitrary impofitions,  levied  by  means  no  lefs  arbitrary,  before 
.he  met  with  any  vigorous  oppcfltion.  At  length  John  Hamb- 
den,  a  private  gentleman,  had  the  courage  to  fet  the  crown 
at  defiance,  and  make  a  bold  (land  in  defence  of  the  laws 

and  the  liberties  of  his  country.     Among  other 

A.  D.  1637. 
taxes,  that  of  mip-money  had  been  revived,  and 

levied  on  the  whole  kingdom.  This  tax,  Intended  for  the 
fupport  of  the  royal  navy,  and  in  itfeff  moderate  and  equit- 
able, was  only  exceptionable  by  being  impofed  without  the 
confent  of  parliament ;  and,  in  order  to  difcourage  all  oppo- 
fition  on  that  account,  the  king  had  propofed,  as  a  queftion, 
to  the  judges,  "  "Whether,  in  cafe  of  necejjity^  he  might  not, 
"  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  impofe  fuch  a  tax  ?  and 
"  whether  he  was  not  the  J ole  judge  of  that  necejjtty  ?"  The 
compliant  judges  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  tax 
was  generally  paid.  But  Hambden,  alike  regardlefs  of  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  and  the  example  of  others,  refolvcd 
to  hazard  the  iffue  of  a  fuit,  rather  than  tamely  fubmit  to 

15.  Ruihworth,  vcL  :i.  16.  Clarendon.  voL  i.     Rufhworth,  vol.  ii. 
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the  illegal  impofition ;  and,  although  only  rated  at  twenty 
{hillings,  to  rift  the  whole  indignation  of  royalty  I7, 

This  important  caufe  was  heard  before  all  the  twelve 
judges  in  the  Exchequer-chamber.  The  pleadings  laded 
twelve  days ;  and  the  nation  regarded  with  the  utmod  anxi- 
ety every  circumftance  of  the  trial.  The  iflue  was  eafily  to 
be  forefeen  from  the  former  opinion  of  the  heads  of  the  law  ; 
but  it  was  not,  on  that  account,  confidered  as  lefs  moment- 
ous, or  expected  with  lefs  impatience. 

In  moft  national  queflions  much  may  be  faid  on  bofh 
fides :  but,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  no  legal  argument  of 
any  weight  was  adduced  by  the  crown-lawyers,  though  men 
of  profound  abilities  ;  a  ftrong  prefumption  that  none  fuch 
.exifted.  They  only  pleaded  precedent  and  necejfity.  The 
precedents,  when  examined,  were  found  to  be  by  no  means 
applicable  to  the  cafe,  and  the  neceffity  was  denied.  "  Eng- 
"  land,"  faid  Hambden's  counfel,  "  enjoys  a  profound  peace 
"  with  all  her  neighbours ;  and,  what  farther  fecures  her 
"'  tranquillity,  all  her  neighbours  are  engaged  in  furious  and 
"  bloody  wars  among  themfelves.  The  very  writs,  which 
**  are  iflued  for  the  levying  of  (hip-money,  contradict  the 
"  idea  of  neceffity  :  they  aflert  only  that  the  feas  are  infefted 
<c  by  pirates ;  a  flight  and  temporary  inconvenience,  which 
"  may  well  wait  a  legal  fupply  from  parliament.  And  as  to 
te  the  pretenfion,  that  the  king  is  the  fole  judge  of  the  ne- 
"  ceflity ;  what  is  this,  but  to  fubject  all  the  privileges,  and 
"  all  the  property  of  the  nation  to  his  arbitrary  will  and 
"  pleafure  ?  For  the  plea  of  voluntary  ncccfjity  will  warrant 
"  any  other  taxation  as  well  as  that  of  mip-money.  And 
"  if  fuch  maxims  and  practices  prevail,  where  is  national  li- 
"  berty  ?  What  authority  is  left  to  the  great  Charter,  that 
"  Palladium  of  the  conftitution  ?  Or  what  to  the  Petition  of 
"  Right,  fo  lately  enacted  by  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 
*  legiflature  l8  ?" 

|7.  Rulhworth,  vol.  ii.     Whitlock,  p»  4.  !;8.  Stats  Trlah,  vol.  •<?, 
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The  prejudiced  or  proftituted  judges,  notwithftanding 
thefe  powerful  arguments,  gave  fentence  in  favour  of  the 
crown.  But  Hambden  obtained,  neverthelefs,  by  his  trial, 
the  end  which  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf.  National  quet- 
tions  were  canvafled  in  every  company  ;  and  the  people,  if 
not  roufed  to  active  oppofition,  were  at  lead  awakened  to  a 
fenfe  of  the  danger  to  which  their  liberty  was  expofed. 
"  Slavifh  principles,"  it  was  faid,  "  concurred  with  illegal 
*c  practices;  ecclefiaftical  tyranny  gave  aid  to  civil  ufur- 
"  pation ;  iniquitous  taxes  were  fupported  by  arbitrary 
"  punifhments ;  and  all  the  privileges  of  the  nation,  tranf- 
"  mitted  through  fo  many  ages,  fecured  by  fo  many  laws, 
**  and  purchafed  by  the  blood  of  fo  many  heroes  and  pa- 
"  triots,  now  lay  proftrate  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  What 
"  though  the  perfonal  character  of  the  king,  amid  all  Ms 
"  mifguided  counfels,  might  merit  indulgence,  or  even. 
tc  praife  ?  he  was  but  one  man  ;  and  the  privileges  of  the 
(t  people,  the  inheritance  of  millions,  were  too  valuable  to 
*'  be  facrificed  to  his  prejudices  and  miftakes19." 

While  the  minds  of  men  underwent  this  fermentation  in 
England,  a  more  dangerous  fpirit  made  its  appearance  in 
Scotland.  We  have  already  had  occafion  to  trace  the  fteps 
taken  by  James  for  introducing  epifcopacy  into  that  king- 
dom. The  fame  policy  was  purfued  by  his  fon  Charles; 
who,  in  1633,  had  paid  a  vifit  to  his  native  country,  and 
made  a  violent  attempt  to  get  his  authority  there  acknow- 
ledged in  ecclefiaftical  matters.  He  obtained  ah  act  of  par- 
liament veiling  him  with  fuch  authority  j  but  as  that  act 
was  known  to  have  been  extorted  by  the  influence  and  im- 
portunity of  the  fovereign,  contrary  to  the  fentiments  even 
of  thofe  who  gave  it  their  fuffrage,  it  ferved  only  to  inflame 
the  jealoufy,  and  roufe  the  refentment  of  the  nation  2°. 

Nor  will  this  oppofition  excite  furprize,  if  we  confider, 
that  the  ecclefiaftical  government,  in  Scotland,  was  believe! 

to  be  totally  independent  of  the  civil.     Chrift,  not  the  king 

» 
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was  regarded  as  the  "head  of  the  church  ;  conf<  quently  no1 
act  of  parliament,  nothing  but  the  confent  of  the  church  it- 
felfj  under  the  fuppofed  illuminations  of  its  Invifible  Supe- 
rior, could  be  fufficient  ground  for  the  introduction  of  any 
change  in  religious  worfhip  or  difcipline.  But,  in  direct: 
contradiction  to  thefe  old  prefbyterbn  maxims,  James  had 
introduced  into  Scotland  the  court  of  high-commiflion,  at  a. 
time  when  its  authority  was  become  too  grievous  to  be  pa- 
tiently borne  in  England  ;  and  now,  by  an  extorted  act  of 
parliament,  Charles  openly  difcovered  his  intention  of  over- 
turning the  national  religion,  and  of  enforcing  conformity 
to  a  new  mode  of  worfhip,  by  means  of  this  arbitrary  tribu- 
nal. 

The  Scots  were  at  no  lofs  to  difcover  the  nature  of  the 
religion,  which  the  king  wanted  to  introduce.  The  jurif- 
diction  of  prefbyteries,  fynods,  and  other  democratical 
courts,  was  already  in  a  manner  abolifhed  ;  and  the  general 
afiembly  itfelf  had  not  been  fummoned  for  two  years  back. 
It  was  evident  that  Charles,  ambitious  to  complete  the  work 
fo  unwifely  begun  by  his  father,  was  refolved,  in  conjunction 
with  the  bifhops,  to  govern  the  church  of  Scotland  by  the 
fame  abfolute  authority  which  he  enjoyed  in  England,  and 
to  render  the  ecclefiaftical  government  of  all  his  kingdoms 
regular  and  uniform.  But  the  ardour  of  reformation  was 
not  yet  fufficiently  abated,  among  the  Scots,  to  admit  of  fuch 
a  change.  They  were  ftill  under  the  influence  of  the  wildeft 
enthufiafm  ;  and  that  concurring  with  certairi  political  con- 
fiderations,  not  only  obftructed  Charles's  favourite  fcheme 
of  uniformity,  but  eventually  ruine'd  his  authority  in  both 
kingdoms. 

This  prince,' from  the  natural  piety,  or  fuperftition  of  his 
temper,  was  flavifhly  attached  to  churchmen;  and,  as  it  is 
natural  for  all  men  to  perfuade  themfelves,  that  their  inter* 
eft  coincides  with  their  inclination,  he  had  laid  it  down  as 
a  political  canon,  that  to  increafe  the  power  and  civil  in- 
fluence of  the  ecclefiaftical  order,  was  the  firft  duty  of  his 

govern- 
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government.  He  confidered  the  epifcopal  clergy  as  the 
jnoft  faithful  fervants  of  the  crown^  and  the  great  promoters 
of  loyalty  among  the  people.  In  confequence  of  this  idea, 
fome  of  the  Scottifli  prelates  were  raifed  to  the  higheft  of- 
fices of  the  ftate ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the 
firft  inftitution  of  the  College  of  Juftice,  and  to  fhare  equally 
between  the  clergy  and  laity  the  whole  judicial  authority, 
as  before  the  Reformation21.  Thefe  innovations  difgufted 
the  high-minded  nobility,  who  frequently  found  themfelves 
infulted  by  the  upftart  bilhops,  whom  they  confidered  in  the 
light  of  intruders,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  fee  themfelves  inferior  in  official  confequence,  and 
lefs  regarded  as  the  objects  of  royal  favour.  Selfiflinefs 
completed  that  jealoufy  which  ambition  had  begun.  The 
Scottifli  nobility  faw  themfelves  ready  to  be  deprived  of 
thofe  church-lands  which  they  had  fo  largely  fhared  at  the 
Reformation,  in  order  to  exalt  dill  higher  the  confequence 
of  the  clergy  j  and  therefore  took  part  with  the  people  and 
the  prefbyterian  preachers,  in  oppofing  the  king's  plan  of 
epifcopacy,  and  fpreading  wide  the  alarm  of  popery  "; 

Meanwhile  Charles,  and  his  dignified  ecclefiaftics,  were 
2ealoufly  employed  in  framing  canons  and  a  liturgy,  for  die 
ufe  of  a  people  who  held  both  in  abhorrence.  The  canons, 
which  were  promulgated  in  1635,  though  received  by  the 
nation  without  much  clamour  or  oppofition,  occafioned 
much  inward  apprehenfion  and  difcontent.  They  were 
indeed  of  a  moil  arbitrary  and  offenfive  nature,  and  highly 
grievous  to  a  people  jealous  of  their  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties. They  aflerted,  that  the  king's  authority  was  abfolute 
and  unlimited ;  and  they  ordained,  among  many  other  things 
odious  to  Prelbyterian  ears,  That  the  clergy  mould  not  pray 
extempore,  but  by  the  printed  form  prefcribed  in  the  liturgy ; 
that  no  one  (hould  officiate  as  fchoolmafter  without  a  licence 
from  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  i  nor  any  perfon  be  admitted 

al.  Guthrie's  Mcmeirt*  iz.  Burnet,  Hi/!.  Qvin  Tints,  vol.  \. 
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into  holy  orders,  or  allowed  to  perform  any  ecclefiaftical 
function,  without  firft  fubfcribing  thofe  canons  23. 

Even  men  of  moderate  principles,  who  could  regard  thefe 
ordinances  with  a  degree  of  indifference,  were  filled  with 
indignation  at  feeing  a  whole  body  of  ecclefiaftical  laws  ef- 
tabliflied  without  any  previous  confent,  either  of  church  or 
ftate.  They  dreaded  a  like  defpotifm  in  civil  government : 
yet  a  feeming  fubmimon  was  paid  to  the  king's  authority, 
A.D.  1637.  until  tne  reading  of  the  liturgy.  It  was  chiefly 

July  23-  copied  from  that  of  England,  and  confequently  lit- 
tle exceptionable  in  itfelf.  But  this  feemingly  favourable 
circumftance  was  no  recommendation  to  the  Scots ;  who, 
proud  of  the  purity  of  their  worfhip,  thought  the  Englifli 
church  {till  retained  a  flrong  mixture  of  Romim  pollution. 
They  therefore  reprefented  the  new  liturgy  as  a  fpecies  of 
mafs,  though  with  lefs  fhew  and  embroidery ;  and  when, 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles,  the  dean  of  Edin- 
burgh arrayed  in  his  furplice,  opened  the  book,  and  began 
the  fervice,  the  meaner  part  of  the  audience,  but  efpecially 
the  women,  raifed  a  dreadful  clamour,  clapping  their  hands 
and  exclaiming,  "  A  pope  !  a  pope !  Antichrifl  f  (lone 
him  !  (lone  him  !'*  And  the  tumult  was  fo  great,  that  it  was 
found  impoffible  to  proceed  with  the  fervice,  until  the  moil 
turbulent  of  the  rioters  were  turned  out  of  the  church  by  the 
civil  magiflrates.  The  bifliop,  who  had  attempted  in  vain 
to  appeafe  them,  was  in  danger  of  falling  a  facrifice  to  their 
fury,  in  going  home  z4. 

Though  this  tumult  appeared  to  have  been  conducted 
only  by  perfons  of  low  condition,  the  fenfe  of  the  nation 
was  well  known  j  fo  that  it  was  not  thought  advifable  to 
hazard  a  new  infult  by  a  fecond  attempt  to  read  the  liturgy. 
But  as  the  king,  contrary  to  all  the  maxims  of  found  policy, 
and  even  of  common  fenfe,  remained  inflexible  in  his  pur- 

23.  Fuller's  Church  Uiji.     Barnet'j  Mem.  of  the  Hou/e  of  Hamilton. 
34.  Kirk's  Declarations  Rulflworth,  vol.  ii.     Burnet's  Mem. 
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pofe  of  impofing  fuch  a  mode  of  worfhip  on  his  Scottifh 
fubje&s,  new  tumults  arofe ;  and  the  people  flocked  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  oppofe 
fo  obnoxious  a  meafure.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions 
joined  in  petitions  agaiuntt  the  liturgy :  the  pulpits  re- 
founded  with  vehement  declamations  againft  Antichrift ;  and 
the  populace,  who  had  firft  oppofed  the  new  fervice,  was  in- 
genioufly  compared  by  the  preachers  to  Balaam's  Afs,  an 
animal  ftupid  in  itfelf,  but  whofe  mouth  the  Lord  had 
opened,  to  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world 2S.  Fanati- 
cifm,  in  a  word,  mingling  with  fa&ion,  and  private  intereft 
with  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  produced  fymptoms  of  the  moil 
-dangerous  infurre&ion ;  yet  Charles,  as  if  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  blind  fatality,  though  fully  informed  of  the  dif- 
ordcrs  in  Scotland,  obftinately  refufed  to  defift  from  his  un- 
•dertaking,  notwithftanding  the  reprefentations  of  his  ableft 
minifters,  and  moft  faithful  fervants  in  that  kingdom. 

But  what  renders  this  obftinacy  flill  more  inexcufable, 
and  makes  the  king's  conduct  appear  altogether  inexplicable 
is,  .that,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  recover  fo  great  a  part 
of  the  property  of  Scotland  as  the  church-lands,  from  power- 
ful nobles,  by  no  means  willing  to  relinquifh  them,  and  was 
attempting  to  change  the  whole  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  con- 
ftitution  of  the  kingdom,  he  raifed  no  forces  to  carry  his 
violent  defigns  into  execution !  The  Scots  faw  the  weak- 
nefs  of  his  adminiftration,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  had 
freafon  to  complain  of  its  rigour  :  and  on  a  proclamation 
being  iffued,  containing  a  pardon  for  all  paft  offences,  and 
exhorting  them  peaceably  to  fubmit,  to  the  liturgy,  they  en- 
tered into  a  civil  and  religious  convention,  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  COVENANT,  which  proved  an  effec- 
tual barrier  againft  all  regal  encroachments. 

In  this  convention  were  comprehended  ^11  orders  of  men 
in  the  ftate,  divided  into  different  tables  or  clafTes  ;  one  table 

t5.  King's  Declaration* 
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confiding  of  nobility,  another  of  gentry,  a  third  of  clergy, 

and  a  fourth  of  burgeffes.     In  the  hands  of  com* 
A.  D.  1638. 

miflioners,   chofen   from   thefe  four  tables,   the 

whole  authority  of  the  kingdom  was  placed.  The  articles 
of  their  Covenant  confifted,  firft  of  a  renunciation  of  popery, 
formally  figned  by  the  late  king  in  his  youth  ;  then  fol- 
lowed a  bond  of  union,  by  which  the  fubfcribers  obliged 
themfelves  to  refifl  innovations  in  religion,  and  to  defend 
each  other  againft  all  violence  and  oppreflion  26.  And  as 
every  thing  was  pretended  to  be  done  by  the  Covenanters 
for  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  country,  people  of  all  ranks,  without  dif- 
tindtion  of  age  or  fex,  crowded  to  fubfcribe  the  Covenant. 
Even  the  king's  minifters  and  counfellors  were  feized  with 
the  general  frenzy  a7» 

Charles,  who  now  began  to  apprehend  the  confequences 
of  fuch  a  powerful  combination*  difpatched  the  marquis  of 
of  Hamilton  into  Scotland,  with  authority  to  treat  with  the 
Covenanters.  He  offered  to  fufpend  the  canons  and  liturgy, 
until  they  could  be  received  in  a  fair  and  legal  way;  and  fo 
model  the  court  df  high-commiffion,  that  it  mould  no  longer 
give  offence.  But  he  required  in  return  for  thefe  concef- 
fions,  a  renunciation  of  the  Covenant.  The  Covenanters, 
who  carried  much  higher  their  pretenfions,  and  found  them- 
felves feconded  by  the  2eal  of  the  whole  nation,  replied,  that 
"  they  would  fooner  renounce  their  baptifm  than  the  Cove- 
"  nant!"  and  the  minifters  invited  the  commiffioner  to 
fubfcribe  it,  telling  him  "  with  what  peace  and  comfort  it 
«<  had  filled  the  hearts  of  all  God's  people28." 

Hamilton  returned  to  London  ;  made  another  fruitlefs 
journey  to  Edinburgh,  with  new  conceflions  :  returned  a 
fecond  time  to  London  j  and  was  again  fent  back,  with  eoii- 

26.  Rufliwwrth,  vol.  ii.     Burnet's  Mem.    King's  Dcdaraiivn* 

i~.  Burnet,  ubi  fup. 
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ccflions  yet  more  ample.  Charles  now  confented  utterly  to 
abolifh  the  canons,  the  liturgy,  and  the  court  of  high-com- 
miflion ;  but  he  would  noc  agree  to  aboliih  epifcopacy, 
which  he  thought  as  eflential  to  the  very  being  of  a  Chrif- 
tian  church,  as  his  Scottifh  fubje&s  deemed  it  incompatible 
with  that  facred  inftitutiou.  This  narrownefs  of  mind, 
which  we  muft  pity  rather  than  condemn,  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  negociation.  The  king  had  impowered  Hamilton, 
however,  to  propofe  the  fummoning  of  the  general  aflembly 
of  the  church,  and  the  parliament,  by  which  every  grievance 
might  be  redreffed  ;  an  offer  which  was  readily  embraced  by 
the  Covenanters,  who  were  well  aflured  of  their  fyperior  in- 
fluence in  both. 

The  firft  object  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  general 
aflembly,  where,  befides  a  vaft  multitude  of  the  populace, 
all  the  Scottim  nobility  and  gentry  of  any  family  or  intereft 
were  prefent,  was  an  a&  for  the  utter  abolition  of  epifcopacy. 
The  bifhops  fent  a  proteft,  declining  the  authority  of  the  af-» 
fembly  ;  and  the  commiflioner  diflblved  it,  in  his  majefty's 
name,  after  declaring  it  illegally  conftituted.     But  this  mea- 
fure,  though  unforefeen,  was  little  regarded :  the  members 
continued  to  fit,  and  to  finiih  their  bufmefs.     All  the  acts 
of  aflembly,  fince  the  accellion  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of 
England,  were  declared  null  and  void,  as  being  procured  by 
the  arbitrary  influence  of  the  fovereiga ;  and  the  acts  of  par-* 
liament,  which  afltdted  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  were  confidered, 
on  the  fame  account,  as  of  no  authority. 19     Thus  epifco- 
pacy,  the  court  of  high-commiflion,  the  canons,  and  the 
liturgy,    were    abolifhed,   and   declared   unlawful.      Every 
thing,  in  a  word,  which,  during  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  James  and  Charles  had  been  labouring  with 
fuch  care  and  policy  to  rear,  was  thrown  at  once  to  the 
ground  !  and  the  Covenant,  fo  obnoxious  to  die  crown  and, 

39.  King's  tydaratitn,    Burnct's  Mem.     Rufliwor:h,  voL  ii. 
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hierarchy,  was  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to 
be  figned  by  every  one  3°. 

After  having  taken  thefe  bold  fteps,  it  became  neceflary 
for  the  Scottifh  malcontents  to  maintain  their  religious  opi- 
nions by  military  force  ;  efpecially  as  they  had  good  reafon 
to  believe,  that,  however  jufl  their  resolutions  might  appear 
to  themfelves,  they  would  not  be  aflcnted  to  by  the  king. 
Although  they  did  not  defpair  of  fupernatural  afiiftance,  they 
therefore  thought  it  would  be  imprudent  to  flight  the  arm  of 
ilefh.  Their  meafures,  dictated  by  vigour  arid  ability,  were 
indeed  alike  diilinguifhed  by  their  wifdom  and  promptitude^ 
and  fuch  as  might  have  been  expe&ed  from  a  regularly  efta-» 
blHhed  commonwealth,  rather  than  a  tumultuous  convention. 
The  whole  kingdom  being  in  a  manner  engaged  in  the  Co- 
venant, men  of  talents  foon  acquired  that  afcendant  to 
which  their  natural  fuperiority  entitled  them,  and  which 
their  family-intereft  or  their  character  enabled  them  to  main- 
tain. The  earl  of  Argyle,  well  calculated  to  make  a  figure 
during  fuch  a  turbulent  period,  took  the  lead ;  and  the  earls 
of  Rothes,  Caffils,  JVlontrofe,  Lothian,  with  the  lords  Lind- 
fey,  Loudon,  Yefter,  and  Balmerino,  diflinguimed  them- 
felves in  the  caufe.  A  number  of  Scottifli  officers,  who  had 
acquired  reputation  in  Germany,  during  the  religious  wars, 
but  particularly  under  Guftavus  Adolphus,  were  invited  over 
to  afiift  their  country  in  her  prefent  neceffity.  And  the 
chief  command  was  entrulted  to  Lefley,  earl  of  Leven,  an, 
officer  of  experience  and  ability.  Forces  were  regularly  en- 
lifted  and  difciplined;  arms  were  imported  from  foreign 
countries  ;  fome  caftles  belonging  to  flie  king  were  feized ; 
and  the -whole  country,  except  a  fmall  part,  where  the  mar- 
quis of  Huntley  dill  fupported  the  royal  authority,  was  re-? 
duced  under  the  power  of  the  Covenanters 3I. 


30.  King's  Declaration. 
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Charles,  whofe  affection  to  his  native  kingdom  was  ftrong, 
but  whofe  attachment  to  the  hierarchy  was  yet  ftronger, 
haftened  his  military  preparations  for  fubduing  the  refractory 
fpirit  of  the  Scots,  and  re-eftablifhing  epifcopacy.  A  for- 
midable fleet,  with  five  thoufand  troops  on  board,  was  en- 
trufted  to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  orders  to  fail 
for  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  attempt  to  divide  the  forces  of 
the  Covenanters  ;  and  an  army  of  near  twenty  thoufand  foot, 
and  three  thoufand  horfe,  was  levied,  and  put  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Arundel.  The  earl  of  Eflex  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general,  and  the  earl  of  Holland  gene-? 
ral  of  the  horfe.  The  king  himfelf  joined  the  army,  and 
fummoned  all  the  peers  of  England  to  attend  him.  Many 
of  them  repaired  to  the  camp,  which  had  more  the  appear-r 
ance  of  a  fplendid  court  than  of  a  military  armament.  With 
part  of  this  pompous  rather  than  formidable  force,  Charles 
arrived  at  York,  while  Eflex  advanced  and  took  pofleffion  of 
Berwick  32. 

The  army  of  the  Covenanters  was  as  numerous  as  that  of 
the  king,  but  inferior  in  cavalry.  The  officers,  however, 
had  more  experience  :  .and  the  foldiers,  though  newly  raifed, 
and  but  indifferently  armed,  were  animated  by  the  ftrongeft 
motive  that  can  ftimulate  men  to  a£tion— -  zeal  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  Yet  fo  prudent 
were  their  leaders,  who  wifhed  to  avoid  hoftilities,  that  they 
immediately  fent  fubmifllve  meflages,  and  craved  leave  to  be 
permitted  to  treat  with  the  king.  It  was  now  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  for  Charles  to  determine  how  to  aft.  He  was 
fenfible  that,  while^the  force  of  the  Covenanters  remained 
unbroken,  their  fpirits  high,  and  their  ardour  unabated,  no 
reafcnable  terms  could  be  expected  from  them  5  and  fhould 
he  fu-bmit  to  their  p  retentions,  not  only  prelacy  mud  be  fa-? 
crificed  to  their  fanaticifm,  but  regal  authority  itfelf  would 
a  mere  fiiadow  in  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand, 

^ 
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the  confequences  of. a  defeat,  while  Scotland  was  in  arms 
and  England  diflatisfied,  were  too  dreadful  to  permit  him  to 
hazard  a  battle  :  the  utter  lofs  of  his  authority  in  both  king- 
doms was  to  be  feared.  Befides,  had  he  been  inclined  to 
rely  on  the  bravery  of  his  Englifh  fubjeds,  they  discovered 
no  inclination  to  act  offenfively  againft  the  Scots  ;  whofe  ne- 
ceflity  of  rifing  they  pitied,  and  whofe  independent  fpirit 
they  admired.  The  fympathy  of  civil  and  religious  griev- 
ances had  fubdued  all  national  animofity  in  their  hearts. 

It  feemed,  however,  efTential  for  the  king's  fafety,  thathe 
fhould  take  a  decided  part ;  that  he  mould  either  confide  in 
the  valour  and  generofity  6f  the  Englifh  nation,  and  attempt 
to  bring  the  Scots  under  fubmifiion ;  or  openly'  and  candidly 
grant  the  Covenanters  fuch  conditions  as  would  exclude  all 
future  caufe  of  complaint,  and  render  rebellion  inexcufable. 
Unfortunately,  in  deliberating  between  thefe  two  refolutions, 
Charles  embraced  neither ;  but  concluded  a  fudden  pacifi- 
cation, in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  mould  withdraw 
his  fleet  and  army  ;  that  the  Scots,  within  eight  and  forty 
hours,  mould  difmifs  their  forces  j  that  the  forts  taken  by 
the  Covenanters  fhould  be  reflored,  the  royal  authority  ac- 
knowledged, aud  the  general  affembly  and  parliament  fum- 
moned,  in  order  to  compofe  all  differences  35. 

The  confequences  were  fuch  as  might  be  expected  from 
fo  injudicious  a  negociation.  The  pretenfions  of  the  Scots 
agreed  fo  ill  with  the  conceflions  which  the  king  was  will- 
ing to  make,  that  their  parliament  was  prorogued,  when 
proceeding  to  ratify  fome  obnoxious  a6ls  of  afiembly ;  and 
the  war  was  renewed,  with  great  advantages  on  the  fide  of 
the  Covenanters.  Charles's  neceffities  had  obliged  him  to 
difband  his  forces,  immediately  after  the  unmeaning  pacifi- 
cation ;  and,  as  the  Englifh  nation  difcovered  little  inclina- 
tion to  engage  in  the  quarrel,  it  was  impoflible  to  afTemble 
3  new  army  without  great  expence,  as  well  as  lofs  of  time. 

2  3 .  RuQnyorth,  vol..  iii. 
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The  more  provident  Covenanters,  who  forefaw  the  proba- 
bility of  their  being  again  obliged  to  fupport  their  pretenfions 
by  arms,  were  careful  in  difmifling  their  troops,  to  take  fuch 
meafures  as  made  it  eafy  for  them  to  collect  their  ftrength. 
The  officers  had  orders  to  be  ready  on  the  firft  fummons, 
and  the  foldiers  were  warned  not  to  think  the  nation  fecure 
from  an  Englim  invafion.  Pious  zeal  made  both  watchful ; 
and  no  fooner  was  the  trumpet  founded,  by  their  fpiritual 
and  temporal  leaders,  than  all  ranks  of  men  repaired  to  their 
military  ftations,  and  chearfully  took  the  field  once  more,  in 
defence  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  34. 

The  king,  at  length,  got  together  a  body  of  troops ;  but  he 
foon  difcovered,  that  his  greateft  difficulty  yet  remained : 
his  revenues  were  inefficient  to  fupport  them.     How  to 
proceed,  in  fuch  an  emergency,  was  a  queftion  not  eafy  to 
be  determined.     After  the  many  irregular  methods  of  tax- 
ation which  had  been  tried,  and  the  multiplied  difgufts  there- 
by given  to  the  puritanical  party,  as  well  as  by 
the  management  of  religion,  little  could  be  ex- 
pedted  from  an  Englifli  parliament.     Yet  to  that  humiliat- 
ing expedient  the  proud  fpirit  of  Charles  was  obliged   to 
ftoop,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  fupply ;  and  after  a 
contemptuous  intermiffion  of  eleven  years,  to  fummon  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  and  throw  himfelf  on  the  gene- 
rofity  of  his  infulted  commons.     The  commons,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  infilled  that  the  redrefs  of  grievances 
Ihould  be  taken  into  cpnfideration  before  they  entered  on  the 
bufmefs  of  fupply.     This,  they  affirmed,  was  conformable  to 
the  ancient  ufage  of  parliament,  and  founded  on  a  jealoufy 
inherent  in  the  conflitution  ;  that  the  neceflity  pleaded  was 
purely  minifterial,  not  national :  for,  if  the  fame  grievan- 
ces, under  which  England  laboured,  had  pufhed  the  Scots 
to  extremities,  was  it  incumbent  on  the  Englifti  to  forge  their 
pvvn  chains  by  impofing  chains  on  their  neighbours  ?     Dif- 

34.  Clarendon,  vol-  i. 
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gufted  with  thefe  reafonings,  and  finding  his  friends  in  the 
houfe  outnumbered  by  his  enemies,  Charles,  by  the  advice 
of  archbifhop  Laud  and  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  formed 
and  executed  the  defperate  refolution  of  diflblving  the  par- 
liament 3S.  The  marquis  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  fecretly 
a  friend  to  the  Covenanters. 

Thus  difappointed  of  parliamentary  aid,  the  king,  in  order 
to  fatisfy  his  urgent  wants,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
a  method  of  fupply  which  muft  have  been  very  grating  to  a 
generous  mind.  Befide  laying  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  clergy, 
he  was  under  the  neceflfity  of  borrowing  large  fums  from 
his  minifters  and  courtiers  ;  and  fo  much  was  he  beloved  by 
them,  that  the  loan  greatly  exceeded  his  expectation.  They 
fubfcribed  above  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  a  few 
days.  By  thefe  means,  he  was  enabled  to  march  his  army 
northward.  It  confided  of  nineteen  thoufand  foot,  and  two 
thoufand  horfe.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  a£ted  as  com- 
mander in  chief;  the  earl  of  StrafFord,  as  lieutenant-gene-* 
ral ;  and  lord  Conway,  as  general  of  the  horfe36. 

The  army  of  the  Covenanters,  though  more  numerous, 
was  fooner  rej;dy,  and  had  marched  to  the  borders  of  Eng- 
land ;  in  confequence  of  a  letter  forged  by  lord  Savile,  in 
the  name  of  fix  Englifh  noblemen  of  diftiniStion,  inviting 
the  Scots  to  afiifl  their  neighbours  in  procuring  a  redrefs  of 
their  grievances  37.  But  notwithftanding  their  force,  and 
this  encouragement,  they  ftill  preferved  the  moft  fubmifiive 
language  ;  and  entered  England,  as  they  declared,  with  no 
other  view  but  to  obtain  accefs  to  the  king's  perfon,  and 
lay  their  humble  petition  at  his  royal  feet.  They  were  op- 
pofed  in  their  march,  at  Newburn  upon  Tyne,  by  a  detach- 
ment of  four  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  under  lord  Con- 
way,  who  feemed  refolute  to  difpute  with  them  the  paffage 
of  the  river.  The  Scots,  after  entreating  liberty  to  pafs 

35.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.     Burnet's  Mem. 

36.  Ruflmortk,  vol.  iii.  37.  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.    Eurnet,  Il'ijl.  vol.  i. 

unmo- 
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unmolefted,  attacked  their  opponents  with  great  bra  very; 
killed  feveral  of  them,  and  chafed  the  reft  from  their 
ground  38.  In  confequence  of  this  unexpected  advantage, 
the  whole  Englifh  army  was  feized  with  a  panic  :  the  forces 
at  Newcaftle  fled  immediately  to  Durham;  and  not  thinking 
themfelves  fafe  even  there,  retreated  with  precipitation  into 
Yorkfhire39, 

The  victorious  Covenanters  took  pofTeflion  of  Newcaftle, 
though  without  offering  any  violence  to  the  perfons  or  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants.  They  not  only  preferved  the  moft 
exacl:  difcipline,  but  perfevered  fo  far  in  maintaining  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  amicable  difpofition  toward  England,  that 
they  paid  for  their  very  provifions ;  and  they  fent  meflen- 
gers  to  the  king,  who  was  now  arrived  at  York,  to  renew 
their  proteftations  of  loyalty  and  fubmifiion,  and  to  beg  for- 
givenefs  for  the  unavoidable  effufion  of  the  blood  of  his 
Englifti  fubjefts  4°.  Charles  underftood  the  hypocritical  in- 
fult,  but  his  circumftances  did  not  permit  him  to  refent  it. 
The  nation  was  univerfally  and  highly  difTatisfied  :  the  army 
was  difcouraged,  the  treafury  exhaufted,  the  revenue  antici- 
pated ;  and  every  expedient  for  fupply,  that  ingenuity  could 
fuggeft,  had  been  tried  to  the  utmoft.  In  this  extremity,  as 
the  leaft  of  two  evils,  the  king  agreed  to  a  treaty,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Scots  from  advancing  upon  him  ;  and  named 
fixteen  Englim  noblemen,  who  met  with  eleven  Scottifh  com- 
rnifiioners  at  Rippon.  The  refult  of  their  deliberations  was 
a  ceffation  of  arms  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  Scots 
were  to  be  allowed,  for  their  maintenance,  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a-day,  during  their  (lay  in  England41. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
who  had  fucceeckd  Northumberland  in  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  who  pofleffed  more  vigour  of  mind  than  the  king 

38.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  3}.  This  panic  was  chiefly  occaficncd 

by  an  unexpedled  diLharge  of  artillery.     Burnet,  HiJI.  vol.  i. 
40.  Rufhworth,  vol.  iii.        41.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.     Rofhworth,  vol.  iii- 
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or  any  of  the  council,  advifed  Charles  to  put  all  to  the 
hazard  of  a  battle,  rather  than  fubmit  to  fuch  unworthy- 
terms  as  were  likely  to  be  impofed  upon  him ;  "  for,  mould 
"  your  majefty  even  be  defeated,  nothing  worfe  -can  befall 
te  you,"  obferved  his  lordfliip,  "  than  what  from  your  irai- 
"  tivity  you  will  certainly  feel42  !'  Thefe  prophetic  words 
feem  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  mo{l  infallible  of  all  in- 
fpiration,  that  intuitive  difcernment  of  a  penetrating  genius, 
habituated  to  the  contemplation  of  human  affairs,  which  en- 
ables it  to  look  into  futurity. 

The  caufes  of  difguft  which  had,  for  above  thirty  years, 
been  every  day  multiplying  in  England,  were  now  arrived  at 
their  height ;  and  Charles,  in  defpair  of  being  able  to  flem 
the  torrent,  at  laft  refolved  to  yield  to  it.     He  therefore,  in 
compliance  with  a  number  of  petitions,  and  the  general  wiih 
of  his  fubje&s,  again  aflembled  the  parliament.     Many  ex- 
orbitant claims,  he  was  fenfible,  would  probably  be  made, 
and  muft  neceflarily  be  complied  with.     But  he  little  ex- 
pected that  great  and  decifive  blow,  which,  on  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  was-  aimed  at  his  authority,  by  the  commons, 
in  the  gerfon  of  his  mlnifier^  the  earl  of  Strafford  j  for  as 
fuch  that  nobleman  was  confidered,  both  on  account  of  the 
credit  which  he  poflefTed  with  the  king,  and  of  his  own  ex- 
tenfive  and  vigorous  capacity.     Not  unacquainted  with  the 
load  of  popular  prejudices  under  which  he  laboured,  Straf- 
ford would  gladly  have  declined  attendance  in  parliament ; 
and  begged  permiflion  to  withdraw  himfelf  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  being  then  lord-lieutenant^  or  at  lead  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Yorkfhire.    But  the  king, 
judging  his  prefence  and  counfels  neceflary  at  fuch  a  crifia, 
affured  him,  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  ihould  be  touched1 
by  the  parliament  4?.     So  confident  was  Charles  ftill  of  his 
own  authority,  though  ready  to  expire,  and  fo  lofty  were, 
his  ideas  of  the  majelty  of  kings  ! 

4?,  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  43.  \VhitIocke. 

The 
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The  commons  thought  lefs  refpe&fully  of  it.  No  fooner 
was  Stratford's  arrival  known,  than  a  concerted  attack  was 
made  upon  him  by  Mr.  Pym ;  who,  after  enumerating  all 
the  grievances  under  which  the  nation  laboured,  inferred, 
that  a  deliberate  plan  had  been  formed  under  the  reign  of  a 
pious  and  virtuous  king, 'for  changing  totally  the  frame  o£ 
government,  and  fubverting  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of 
the  kingdom.  "  We  mult  enquire,"  added  he,  "  from  what 
"  fountain  thefe  waters  of  bitternefsflow  j  and  though  doubt- 
"  lefs  many  evil  counsellors  will  be  found  to  have  contributed 
"  their  endeavours,  yet  there  is  one  who  claims  the  guilty 
"  pre-eminence :  HE  is  the  earl  of  Stafford,  lieutenant  of 
"  Ireland,  and  prefident  of  the  council  of  York ;  a  man, 
"  who,  in  the  memory  of  many  prefent,  has  fat  in  this 
"  houie,  an  earneft  vindicator  of  the  laws,  and  a  moft  zeal- 
'*  ous  affertor  and  champion  for  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
"  But  it  is  long  fmce  he  turned  from  thefe  good  affections  ; 
"  and,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  apoftates>  he  is  become 
ft  the  greateft  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and 
"  the  greateft  promoter  of  tyranny,  that  any  age  hath  ever 
«  produced  44." 

This  political  apoftacy  of  Strafford  feems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  his  chief  crime  with  the  popular  leaders,  and  never  to 
be  expiated  but  with  his  blood.  Pym  was  feconded  in  his 
charge  by  Sir  John  Hotham,  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  and  others^ 
and,  after  feveral  hours  fpent  in  bitter  invectives  againft,the 
fuppofed  criminal  (the  doors  being  locked  to  prevent  adifco- 
very  of  the  concerted  purpofe),  it  was  moved,  That  the  earl 
of  Strafford  mould  be  accufed  of  high-treafon.  The  motion 
was  received  with  general  approbation,  and  the  impeach- 
ment was  voted  without  much  debate.  Mr.  Pym  was  chofen 
to  carry  it  up  to  the  lords :  moft  of  the  members  attended 
him  ;  and  Strafford,  who  had  juft  entered  the  houfe  of  peers, 
and  intended,  it  is  faid,  the  fame  day  to  have  impeached 

44.  fart'.  Hi/,  vol.  if.      Clarendon,  vol.  i. 

Come 
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feme  popular  members  of  both  houfes,  for  holding  a  trea- 
Ibnable  correfpondence  with  the  Scots,  was  fuddenly  ordered 
into  cuftody,  with  many  fymptoms  of  prejudice  in  his  judges 
as  well  as  his  accufers  4S. 

Elated  with  their  fuccefs,  the  popular  leaders  ventured 
alfo  to  impeach  archbimop  Laud,  the  lord-keeper  Finch, 
and  fecretary  Windebank  4&.  The  two  laft  made  their  ef- 
cape  beyond  fea,  before  they  were  taken  into  cuflody :  the 
primate  was  committed.  From  traitors^  the  commons  pro- 
ceeded to  the  profecution  of  delinquents ;  a  term  expreflive 
of  a  degree  and  fpecies  of  guilt  not  exa£l]y  known  or  afcer- 
tained,  but  which,  by  the  interpretation  then  put  upon  it, 
expofed  to  punifliment  not  only  the  king's  minifters  and 
counfellors,  but  many  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy. 
All,  in  a  word,  however  warranted  by  precedent  or  procla- 
mation, who  had  acted  without  the  authority  of  the  flatute- 
law  of  the  land  47. 

The  commons,  took  other  fleps  of  more  importance.  They 
declared  the  fan<SUon  of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  as 
well  as  of  the  king,  heceflary  to  the  confirmation  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  canons  :  they  expelled  from  their  houfe  all  monopo- 
lifts  j  and  committees  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  all  the 
violations  of  law  and  liberty,  of  which  any  complaint  had 
been  made.  Frorn  the  reports  of  thefe  committees,  the  houfc 
daily  paffed  votes,  xvhich  mortified  and  aftonifhed  the  court, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  animated  and  inflamed  the  nation. 
Ship-money  was  declared  illegal  and  arbitrary  ;  the  fentence 
againft  Hambden  was  cancelled  j  compofitions  for  knight- 
hood were  it4gmatized  ;  the  extenfion  of  the  foreft-laws 

45.  Clarendon,  vol.  i. 

46.  Grimltoue,  a  popular  'member,  called   Sir  Francis  Windebank,  who 
was  one  of  Laud's  creatures,  "  the  very  pander  and  broker  to  the  whore  o£ 
«•  Babylon!"  (RuilnVorth,  vol.  v.)     Nothing   can  (hew  in  a  ftronger  light 
The  illiberal  way  of  thinking,  and  narrow  prejudices  of  the  times,  than  the 
tile  o£  fuch  exprefiiotts,  in  the  houfv,  «.>«  fi>  great  an  occafion. 

47.  Clarendon,  voi.  j, 

condemned  ; 
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condemned  ;  patents  for  monopolies  annulled ;  and  every 
meafure  of  adminiftration  for  fome  years  back  was  treated 
with  reproach  and  obloquy48. 

All  moderate  men  were  now  of  opinion,  that  a  defign  was 
formed  to  fubvert  the  monarchy  49 ;  and  the  church  was  in 
no  lefs  danger.  While  the  harangues  of  the  members,  now 
firft  publiflied  and  difperfed,  kept  alive  the  dicontents  againft 
the  king's  adminiftration,  the  pulpits,  delivered  over  to  pu- 
ritanical preachers  and  lecturers,  whom  the  commons  arbi- 
trarily fettled  in  all  the  confiderable  churches,  refonnded 
with  faction  and  fanaticifm :  and  the  popular  leaders,  in 
order  to  maintain  that  high  authority  which  they  had  acquir- 
ed, and  infpire  confidence  into  their  friends,  as  well  as  to 
overawe  their  opponents,  judged  it  requifite  frill  to  delay  the 
departure  of  the  Scots.  Meantime  the  chaplains  to  their 
commiffioners  began  openly  to  ufe  the  prefbyterian  form  of 
worfhip,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  tolerated  in  England, 
and  with  fuch  amazing  fuccefs  in  London,  that  multitudes 
crowded  not  only  into  the  church  affigned  them,  but  fuch  as 
could  not  there  find  room  clung  to  the  doors  or  windows, 
in  hopes  of  catching  at  leaft  the  diftant  murmur,  or  fome 
broken  phrafes  of  the  fpiritual  rhetoric  so- 

This  was  the  moft  effectual  method  of  paying  court  to  the 
zealous  Covenanters.  To  fpread  the  prefbyterian  difcipline 
and  worfliip  throughout  England,  and  to  eftablifh  that  faith 

on  the  ruins  of  epifcopacy,  would  have  given  more  joy  to 

-.?-.:>!.;:;*,•!*'.    '.~r  *>;~iv /&*'-•   ,   . 

48.  Nalfon,  vol.  5.     Clarendon,  vol.  i.    Rufr"*orth,  vol.  Hi. 

49.  "  You  have  taken  the  whole  machine  of  government  in  pieces,"  faii 
Charles,  in  a  fpeech  to  the  parliament-,  "  a  pi  advice  frequent  with  fkilful 
"  artifts,  when  they  deflre  to  clear  the  \s-heels  from  any  ruft,  which  may  have 
"  grown  upon  them.     The  engine,"  continued  he,  "  may  again  be  reflored 
"  to  its  former  ufe  and  motions,  provided  it  be  put  up  entire ;  fo  as  not  a  pin 
"  of  it  be  wanting."     But  rhis  was  far  from  being  the  intention  of  the  com* 
jnons.    The  machine  they  thought,  with  fome  reafon,  was  encumbered  with 
many  wheels  and  fprings,  which  countera&cd  its  operations,  and  deftroyed 
its  utility.     Hume,  chap.  liv. 

co.  Clarendon,  vol.  i. 

their 
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their  godly  hearts  than  the  temporal  conqueft  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  hour  was  faft  approaching,  when  that  joy  was 
to  be  their's.  The.  puritanical  ( party  among  the  commons, 
emboldened  by  their  fuccefs  in  civil  matters,  began  openly  to 
profefs  their  tenets,  and  to  make  furious  attacks  on  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion.  Every  day  produced  fome  vehement  ha- 
rangue againft  the  ufurpations  of  the  bifhops ;  and  fo  highly 
difgufted  were  all  the  lovers  of  liberty  at  the  political  doc- 
trines propagated  by  the  clergy,  that  no  didtindtion,  for  a 
time,  appeared  between  fuch  as  defired  only  to  reprefs  the 
exorbitances  of  the  hierarchy,  and  fuch  as  wanted  totally  to 
annihilate  epifcopal  jurifdidtion  51. 

Encouraged  by  thefe  favourable  appearances,  petitions 
againft  the  eftablifhed  church  were  framed  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  epithet  of  the  ignorant  or'fcandal~ 
ous  priefthood,  was  commonly  applied  to  all  churchmen  ; 
although  the  epifcopal  clergy  in  England  during  that  age, 
feem  to  have  been  fufficiently  learned  and  exemplary.  An 
addrefs  againft  epifcopacy  was  prefented  by  twelve  clergymen 
of  the  committee  of  religion,  faid  to  be  figned  by  feven 
hundred  puritanical  minifters.  But  the  petition  which  made 
the  greateft  noife,  was  that  from  the  city  of  London,  for  a 
total  alteration  of  church-government,  and  to  which  fixteen 
thoufand  names  were  annexed  sz. 

The  popular  leaders,  notwithftanding  thefe  indications  of 
a  fanatical  difpofition  in  the  people,  and  though  generally 
difaffeclied  againft  epifcopacy,  refolved  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion, and  overturn  the  hierarchy  by  degrees.  With  this 
view,  they  introduced  a  bill  for  prohibiting  all  clergymen 
the  exercife  of  any  civil  office.  The  bifhops,  of  courfe,  werfe 
to  be  deprived  of  their  feats  in  the  hoiife  of  peers  *,  a  mea- 
fure  very  acceptable  to  the  zealous  friends  of  liberty,  who 
had  obferved  with  regret  the  devoted  obfequioufnefs  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  order  to  the  will  of  the  monarch. 

51.  Hume,  vol.  vi,  51.  Clarendon,  vol.  i. 

CharleSj 
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Charles,  who  had  hitherto  remained  wholly  paflive,  during 
all  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  prefent  parliament,  was 
now  roufed  by  the  danger  that  threatened  his  favourite  epif- 
copacy  ;  which  was,  indeed,  the  great  pillar  of  the  throne. 
He  fent  for  the  two  houfes  to  Whitehall,  and  told  them,  that 
he  intended  to  reform  all  innovations  in  church  arid  (late, 
and  to  reduce  matters  of  religion  and  government  to  what 
they  were  in  the  pureft  times  of  queen  Elizabeth  ".  "  But 
"  fome  men,"  faid  he,  "  encouraged  by  the  fitting  of  this 
"  parliament,  more  malicioufly  than  ignorantly,  put  no 
*'  difference  between  reformation  and  alteration  of  govern- 
«  ment." 

"  Though  I  am  for  the  former,  added  he,  c<  I  cannot 
"  give  way  to  the  latter.  I  will  not  fay  that  bifhops  may 
"  not  have  overftretched  their  fpiritual  power,  or  encroached 
"  upon  the  temporal ;  which,  if  you  find,  correct  and  re- 
tl  form  the  abufe,  according  to  the  wifdom  of  former  times : 
"  and  fo  far  I  am  with  you.  Nay,  farther :  if,  upon  ferious 
"  debate,  you  (hall  (hew  me,  that  bifhops  have  fome  tem- 
"  poral  authority  inconvenient  to  the  ftate,  and  not  neceflary 
"  to  the  church  for  the  fupport  of  epifcopacy,  I  fhall  not 
*'  be  unwilling  to  perfuade  them  to  lay  it  down.  Yet  by  this> 
"  you  muft  underfland,  that  I  cannot  confent  to  the  taking 
"  away  of  their  voice  in  parliament ;  a  privilege  which  they 
"  have  anciently  enjoyed  under  fo  many  of  my  predeceflbrs, 
"  even  before  the  Conqueft,  and  ever  fmce,  and  which  I 
«<  conceive  I  am  bound  to  maintain,  as  one  of  the  funda- 
"  mental  inftitutio'ns  of  this  kingdom  SV 

The  king,  however,  was  foon  freed  from  all  immediate 
apprehenfions  on  this  futjecT;  by  the  peers,  a  great  majority 

33.  If  the  majority  of  the  commons,  or  at  leaft  of  the  leading  men  among 
them,  had  not  been  refolved  on  the  total  overthrew  of  the  church  and  mo- 
narchy, a  fair  opportunity  was  here  afforded  them  cf  effecting  a  thorough 
reconciliation  of  parties,  bjr  a  temperate  reforiraticn  of  civil  and  ccclefiaftical 
abufes. 

54.  ParL  Hlf.  vol.  ix. 

VOL.  III.  T  of 
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of  whom  rejected  the  bill.  But  the  puritanical  party  among 
the  commons,  in  order  tor  {hew  how  little  they  were  difcou- 
raged,  brought  in  another' bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  epif- 
copacy  }  and  although  they  thought  proper  to  let  it  reft  for 
a  while,  their  purpofe  was  not  the  lefs  fincere.  Other  mat- 
ters demanded  their  prefent  attention.  They  got  an  aft  paff- 
ed,  and  without  any  hefitation  on  the  part  of  the  king,  de- 
claring it  unlawful  to  levy  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, without  confent  of  parliament  j  after  which,  they 
brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  difcontinuance  of  parlia- 
ments for  above  three  years. 

Though  by  this  bill  fome  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  valuable 
privileges  of  the  crown  were  retrenched,  fuch  a  law  was 
jndifpenfably  necefTary  for  completing  a  regular  plan  of  law 
and  liberty.  "  Let  no  man,"  faid  the  fpirited  and  artful 
Digby,  who  knew  well  the  importance  of  the  bill,  "  object 
"  any  derogation  from  the  king's  prerogative  by  it.  His 
"  honour,  his  power,  will  be  as  confpicuous  in  command- 
**  ing  that  a  parliament  (hall  affemble  every  third  year,  as  in 
"  commanding  a  parliament  to  be  called  this  or  that  year. 
"  There  is  more  majefty  in  ordaining  primary  and  univerfal 
*'  caufes,  than  in  actuating  fubordinate  effects.  In  chufing 
"  ill  miniflers,"  added  he  emphatically,  "  we  do  but  diffi- 
*'  pate  clouds  that  may  gather  again :  but,  in  voting  this  bill, 
"  we  mall  perpetuate  our  fun-,  our  fovereign,  in  his  vertical, 
"  his  noon-day  luftre  5S."  Charles,  finding  that  nothing  lefs 
would  fatisfy  his  parliament  and  people,  gave  his  reluctant 
afTent  to  the  bill. 

The  victory  of  the  commons  was  now  complete ;  and 
had  they  ufed  it  with  moderation,  the  members  of  this  par- 
liament would  have  merited  the  praife  of  all  fincere  lovers 
of  their  country,  as  well  as  of  the  enthufiafts  of  liberty* 
Nor  would  their  fubfequent  abolition  of  the  arbitrary  courts 
of  the  Star-chamber  and  High-commiflion,  fo  grievous  to 

55.  Id.  ibkl. 
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the  nation>  be  imputed  to  them  is  caufe  of  blame.  But 
their  cruel  perfecution  of  Straffbrd,  and  their  future  en- 
croachments upon  the  king's  authority,  which  made  refift- 
ance  a  virtue,  and  involved  the  three  kingdoms  in  all  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  muft  make  their  patriotifm  very  quef- 
tionable  in  the  opinion  of  every  difpaflkmate  man.  Their 
unjuftifiable  encroachments  on  the  authority  of  Charles,  we 
fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  cenfider :  here  we  muft 
examine  the  progrefs  of  their  vengeance  againfl  his  minifter  ; 
whofe  high  reputation^  for  experience  and  capacity,  made 
them  regard  his  death  as  their  only  fecurity  for  fuccefs  in 
their  farther  attacks  upon  the  throne. 

In  confequence  of  this  idea,  the  impeachment  of  Straf- 
ford  had  been  pufhed  on  with  the  utmoft  vigour.  Imme- 
diately after  he  was  fequeftered  from  parliament  and  confined 
in  the  Tower,  a  committee  of  thirteen  was  chcfen  by  the 
commons,  and  intruded  with  the  office  of  preparing  a  charge 
againfl  him.  This  committee,  aflifted  by  a  few  peers,  was 
Vefted  with  authority  to  examine  all  witnefles,  to  call  every 
paper,  and  to  ufe  any  means  of  fcfutiny,  in  regard  to  any 
part  of  the  earl's  behaviour  or  conduct56:  and,  as  a  pro- 
found hifiorian  remarks,  after  fo  general  and  unbounded  an 
inquifition,  exercifed  by  fiich  powerful  and  implacable  ene-* 
mies,  a  man  who  had  a£ted  in  a  variety  of  public1  ftations 
muft  have  been  very  cautious  or  very  innocent,  not  to  afford, 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  proceedings,  fome  matter  of 
accufation  againft  him  57* 

Nothing,  however,  was  found  againft  Strafford  that  could 
by  any  means  be  brought  under  the  defcription  of  treafon  j 
a  crime  which  the  laws  of  England  had  defined  with  the 
moft  icrupulcus  exadtnefs,  in  order  to  protect  the  fubjedt 
againft  the  violence  of  the  king  and  his  mimfters.  Aware 
of  this,  the  commons  attempted  to  prove  againft  the  pri- 
ioner,  "  an  endeavour  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws  of 

56.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  $7.  Hume,  HiJ!.  Eng,  chap.  Ivi. 
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the  kingdom  s8  :"  and  as  the  flatute  of  treafon  makes  no 
mention  of  fuch  a  fpecies  of  guilt,  they  invented 

A.«  U«  I O^. I.      i 

a  kind  of  accumulative,  or  conftruftive  evidence, 
by  which  many  actions,  either  totally  innocent  in  themfelves, 
or  criminal  in  an  inferior  degree,  mall,  when  united,  amount 
to  treafon,  and  fubjeft  the  perfon  to  the  higheft  penalties 
inflicted  by  the  law ;  the  king  and  parliament,  as  they  af- 
ferted,  having  power  to  determine  what  is  treafon,  and  what 
not.     The  accordingly  voted  that  the  fads  proved  againft 
the  earl  of  S'raffbrd,  taken  collectively,  were  treafonable  S9. 
Straffbrd  defended  himfelf  with  fir mnefs  and  ability.  After 
pleading  to  each  particular  article  of  the  charge,  he  brought 
the  whole  together,  in  order  to  repel  the  imputation  of  trea- 
fon.    "Where,"  faid  he,  "  has  this  fpecies  of  guilt  been  fo 
*c  long  concealed  ?  Where  has  this  fire  been  fo  long  buried, 
*'  during  fo  many  centuries,  that  no  fmoke  mould  appear, 
<c  till  it  burfl  out  at  once  to  confume  me  and  my  children  ? 
"  Better  it  were  to  live  under  no  law  at  all,  and,  by  the 
"  maxims  of  cautious  prudence,  to  conform  ourfelves  the 
*c  bell  we  can  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  matter,  than  fancy 
"  we  have  a  law  on  which  we  can  rely,  and  find  at  laft, 
"  that  this  law  (hall  inflict  a  punimment  precedent  to  the 
"  promulgation,  and  try  us  by  maxims  unheard  of  until  the 
*'  very  moment  of  profecution.     If  I  fail  on  the  Thames, 
"  and  fplit  my  veflel  on  an  anchor ;  in  cafe  there  be  no  buoy 
"  to  give  me  warning,  the  party  mall  pay  me  damages  :  but 
"  if  the  anchor  be  marked  out,  then  is  the  flriking  on  it  at 
"  my  own  peril.  Where  is  the  mark  fet  upon  this  crime  ? 
"  where  the  token  by  which  I  mould  difcover  it  ?  It  has  lain 

5$.  Rufliworth,  vol.  iv. 

59.  Ru(h\vorth,  vol.  iv.  As  a  proof  how  far  the  popular  leaders  wers 
hurried  away  by  their  vrindic"Hve  paflions,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  quote  th* 
fpeech  of  Mr.  St.  John,  who  affirmed  that  Straffbrd  had  no  title  to  plead  law, 
becaufe  be  had  endeavoured  to  deftroy  the  law.  "  It  is  true,"  faid  he,  "  we 
"  give  law  to  harts  and  dcers;  for  they  are  beaftsof  chace  :  but  it  was  never 
««  accounted  cruel,  or  unfair,  to  deftroy  foxes  and  wolves,  wherever  they  can 
•*  be  found;  for  they  are  beaftsof  prey !"  GlarecdoRj  vol.  i. 

"  con-- 
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f  concealed  under  water  j  and  no  human  prudence,  no  hu- 
*£  man  innocence,  could  teach  me  to  avoid  it,  or  fave  me 
*'  from  the  definition  with  which  I  am  at  prefent  threat- 
«<  ened. 

"  It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty  years  fince  treafons 
**f  were  defined  ;  and  fo  long  has  it  been  fince  any  man  was 
<(  touched  to  this  extent,  upon  this  crime,  before  myfelf. 
?c  We  have  lived,  my  Lords,  happy  to  ourfelves  at  home; 
<{  we  have  lived  gjorioufly  abroad  to  the  world  :  let  us  be 
"  content  with  what  our  fathers  left ;  let  not  our  ambition 
'.'  carry  us  to  be  more  learned  than  they  were,  in  thefe  kill- 
c<  ing  and  deftnj&ive  arts.  Great  wifdom  it  will  be  in  your 
*{  lordfhipg,  and  juft  providence  for  yourfelves,  for  your  pof- 
"  terities,  for  die  whole  kingdom,  to  caft  from  you,  into  the 
'/  fire,  thefe  bloody  and  myfterious  volumes  of  arbitrary  and 
a  conftruflive  treafons,  as  the  primitive  Chriftians  did  their 
"  books  of  curious  arts,  and  betake  yourfelves  to  the  plain 
"  letter  of  the  ftatute,  which  tells  you  where  the  crime  is, 
<?  and  pqints  out  to  you  the  path  by  which  you  may  avoid  it. 

"  Let  us  not,  to  our  own  deftruc~Uon,  awake  thofe  fleep- 
"  ing  lions,  by  rattling  up  a  company  of  old  records,  which 
"  have  lain  for  fo  many  ages  by  the  wall,  forgotten  and  ne- 
"  gle&ed.  To  all  my  afflictions  add  not  thjs,  my  lords, 
*?  the  moft  fevere  of  any  j  tjiat  I  for  my  own  fins,  not  for 
"  my  treafons,  l?e  the  means  of  introducing  a  precedent  fo 
"  pernicious  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  my  native  country. 
*{  Thefe  gentlemen  at  the  bar,  however,  fay  they  fpeak  for 
"  the  commonwealth ;  and  they  may  believe  fo  :  yet,  under 
"  favour,  it  is  I  who,  in  this  particular,  fpeak  for  the  com- 
"  mon wealth.  Precedents  like  thofe  which  are  endeavoured 
"  to  be  eftablimed  againfl  me,  muil  draw  along  with  them 
'*  fuch  inconveniences  and  miferies,  that,  in  a  few  years, 
"  the  kingdom  would  be  in  the  condition  exprefled  in  a 
f*  ftatute  of  Henry  IV.  no  man  (hall  know  by  what  rule  to 
ff  govern  his  words  or  afilons. 

f f  Impofe  not,  my  Lords,  difficulties  infurmountable  upon 

*  ni- 
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**  minifters  of  ftate,  nor  dibble  them  from  fcrving  with 
"  chearfulnefs  their  king  and  country.  If  you  examime 
<£  them,  and  under  fuch  fevere  penalties,  by  every  grain,  by 
"  every  little  weight,  the  fcrutiny  will  be  intolerable  :  the 
"  public  affairs  of  the  -kingdom  muft  be  left  wafte  j  for  no 
<*  wife  man,  who  has  any  honour  or  fortune  to  lofe,  will 
<(  ever  engage  himfelf  in  fuch  dreadful,  fuch  unknown, 
*'  perils. 

*'  lyly  Lords,  I  have  now  troubled  your  lordfhips  too 
"  long ;  a  great  deal  longer  than  I  fhould  have  done,  were 
"  it  not  for  the  intereft  of  thefe  dear  pledges,  which  a  faint 
'*  in  heaven  has  left  me.  I  fhould  be  lota" — Here  his  grief 
deprived  him  of  utterance.  He  let  fall  a  tear,  pointed  to  his 
children,  who  were  placed  near  him,  and  thus  proceeded  : 
— "  What  I  forfeit  for  myfelf  is  a  trifle  5  but  that  my  indif- 
*f  cretion  mould  forfeit  for  them,  I  confefs,  wounds  me 
"  very  deeply.  You  will  be  pleafed  to  pardon  my  infirmity'* 
— again  dropping  a  tear.  ^  Something  I  fhould  have  added, 
'<  but  find  I  mall  not  be  able,  and  therefore  (hall  leave  it. 
"  And  now,  my  Lords,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been,  by  his 
f<  good  bleffing,  fuificiently  inftru&ed  in  the  extreme  vanity 
"  of  all  temporary  enjoyments,  compared  to  the  importance 
*'  of  our  eternal  duration  ;  and  fo,  my  Lords,  even  fo,  with 
"  all  humility,  and  with  all  tranquillity  of  mind,  I  fubmit, 
"  clearly  and  freely,  to  your  judgments  :  and  whether  that 
"  righteous  doom  mall  be  life  or  death,  I  (hall  repofe  myfelf, 
**  full  of  gratitude  and  confidence  in  the  arms  of  the  great 
"  Author  of  my  exiftence  6V? 

Certainly,  fays  Whitlpcke,  never  any  man  affed  fuch  a 
partt  on  fuch  a  theatre,  with  more  wlfdomy  conflancy^  an4 
eloquence :  with  greater  reafony  judgment^  and  temper,  and 
with  a  belter  grace  in  all  his  words  and  affiorss,  than  did  this 
great  and  excellent  perfon :  and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his 
auditors,  fome  few  excepted,  to  rcmorfc  and  pity  6l.  It  i$ 

6c.  Ruftuvorth,  vol.  iy.  61.  Mem.  p.  43. 

truly 
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truly  remarkable,  that  the  hiftorian,  who  makes  thefe  candid 
and  liberal  obfervations,  was  himfelf  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, which  conducted  the  impeachment  againft  this  un- 
fortunate nobleman! 

The  accuCation  and  defence  lafted  eighteen  days ;  and 
Straffbrd  behaved  with  fo  much  modefty  and  humility,  as 
well  as  firmnefs  and  vigour,  that  the  commons,  though  aided 
by  all  the  weight  of  authority,  would  have  found  it  impof- 
fible  to  obtain  a  fentence  againft  him,  if  the  peers  had  not 
been  over-awed  by  the  tumultuous  populace.  Reports  were 
every  day  fpread  of  the  moft  alarming  plots  and  J^onfpiracies  j 
and  about  fix  thoufand  men,  armed  with  fwords  and  cudgels, 
flocked  from  the  city,  and  furrounded  the  two  houfes  of  par- 
liament. When  any  of  the  lords  pafied,  the  cry  for  jufllcc 
againft  Strafford  refounded  in  their  ears ;  and  fuch  as  were 
fufpe6led  of  friendmip  for  that  obnoxious  minifter,  were 
fure  to  meet  with  menaces,  accompanied  with  fymptoms  of 
the  moft  defperate  intentions  in  the  furious  multitude  6z, 
Intimidated  by  thefe  threats,  only  forty-five,  out  of  about 
eighty  peers,  who  had  conftantly  attended  this  important 
trial,  were  prefent  when  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought 
into  the  houfe,  and  nineteen  of  that  number  had  the  courage 
to  vote  againft  it63  ;  a  ftrong  prefumption  that,  if  no  danger 
had  been  apprehended,  it  would  have  been  rejected  by  a 
confiderable  majority. 

Popular  violence  having  thus  far  triumphed,  it  was  next 
employed  to  extort  the  king's  confent.  Crowds  of  people 
befieged  Whitehall,  and  feconded  their  demand  of  juftice  on 
the  minifter,  with  the  loudett  ciamours,  and  moft  open 
threatenings  againft  the  monarch.  Rumours  of  plots  and 
confpiracies  againft  the  parliament  were  anew  circulated  ; 
jnvafions  and  infurre&ions  were  apprehended  ;  and  the  whole 
nation  was  raifed  into  fuch  a  ferment,  as  feemed  to  portend 
fbme  great  and  immediate  convulfion.  On  which  fide  foevtr 

fa.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  63.  Whitlockc,  p.  43. 
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the  king  turned  his  eyes,  he  faw  no  refource  or  fecurity,  ex- 
cept in  fubmitting  to  the  will  of  the  populace.  His  courtiers, 
confulting  their  own  perfonal  fafety,  and  perhaps  their  in- 
terefl,  more  than  their  matter's  honour,  advifed  him  to  pafs 
the  bill  of  attainder;  the  pufillanimous  judges,  when  con- 
fulted,  declared  it  legal ;  and  the  queen,  who  formerly  bore 
no  good  will  toward  Straffbrd,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  oif 
fo  frightful  a  danger,  as  that  to  which  the  royal  family  mud 
be  expofed  by  protecting  him,  now  became  an  importunate 
folicitor  for  his  death.  She  hoped,  if  the  people  were  gra- 
tified in  this  demand,  that  their  difcontents  would  finally 
fubfide ;  and  that,  by  fuch  a  meafure,  me  fliould  acquire  a 
more  abfolute  afcendant  over  the  king,  as  well  as  fome  credit 
with  the  popular  party.  Biftiop  Juxon  alone,  in  this  trying 
extremity,  had  honefty  or  courage  to  offer  an  opinion  worthy 
of  his  prince :  he  advifed  him  if,  in  his  confcience,  he  did 
not  think  the  prifoner  criminal,  by  no  means  to  give  his  af- 
fent  to  the  bill  64. 

While  Charles  was  all  anxiety  and  irrefolution,  ftruggling 
between  virtue  and  neceflity,  he  received  a  letter  from  Straf- 
ford,  intreating  him,  for  the  fake  of  public  peace,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  innocent  life  of*  his  unhappy  fervant ;  and  thus  to  ' 
quiet  the  tumultuous  people,  by  granting  them  that  requeft 
fbr  which  they  were  fo  clamorous.  "  In  this,"  added  he, 
"  my  confent  will  more  acquit  you  to  God,  than  all  the 
a  world  can  do  befides :  to  a  willing  man  there  is  no  in- 

64.  Clarendon,  vol.  5.  This  opinion  has  been  cavilled  at.  "  A  king  of 
*'  England, "  it  has  been  faid,  "  o'ugh't  never  to  iilterpofe  h's  private  opinion 
«'  againft  the  other  parts  of  the  legifhture."  If  Ib,  the  royal  affent  is  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  form  ;  and  perhaps,  in  nioft  cafes,  it  ought  to  be  fo.  But,  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  the  king  was  furcly  the  beft judge,  whether  StrafFord,  as  a 
minifter,  had  advifed  the  fubverfion  of  the  conftitution ;  or,  as  an  officer,  had 
exceeded  the  extent  of  his  commiflion  :  and,  if  he  was  blameable  in  neither 
Capacity,  Charles  was  furely  bound,  both  in  honour  and  confcience,  to  with- 
hold his  affent  from  the  bill.  The  royal  affent  is  not  now  neceffary  to  bills 
of  attainder;  the  jealoufy  of  our  canfytution  havipg  cut  off  that,  among  other 
tiangerous  prerogatives, 

«« jury, 
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"  jury  6s,  And  a«,  by  God's  grace,  I  forgive  all  the  world? 
'*  with  a  calmnefs  and  meeknefs  of  infinite  contentment  to 
"  my  diflodging  foul ;  fo  to  you.  Sir,  I  can  refign  the  life  of 
5*  this  world  with  all  imaginable  chearfulnefs  in  the  juft  ac- 
"  knowledgment  of  your  exceeding  favours  6  V 

This  illuftrious  effort  of  difintereftednefs,  worthy  of  the 
noble  mind  of  Straffbrd,  and  equal  tq  any  inftance  of  gene- 
rofity  recqrded  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  was  ill  rewarded  by 
Charles  ;  who,  after  a  little  more  hefitation,  as  if  his  fcruples 
had  been  merely  of  the  religious  kind,  granted  a  commif- 
fion  to  four  noblemen  to  give  the  royal  aflent,  in  his  name, 
to  the  bill.  Thefe  commiflioners  were  alfo  empowered,  at 
the  fam*  time,  to  give  aflent  tp  a  bill,  that  the  parliament 
then  fitting  fhould  not  be  diflblved,  prorogued,  or  adjourned^ 
without  the  confent  of  the  majority  of  the  members 67  j  a 
bill  of  yet  more  fatal  confequence  to  his  authority  than  the 
other,  as  it  rendered  the  power  of  his  enemies  perpetual,  as 
well  as  uncontroulable.  But  in  the  rnoment  of  remorfe  for 
aflenting  to  the  bill  of  attainder,  by  which  he  deemed  him- 
felf  an  accomplice  in  his  friend's  murder,  this  enormous 
qonceflion  appears  totally  to  have  efcaped  his  penetration, 
and  to  have  been  confidered  comparatively  as  a  light  matter. 

The  king  might  ftill  have  faved  his  minifter,  by  granting 
him  a  reprieve  j  but  that  was  not  thought  advifable,  while 
the  minds  of  men  were  in  fuch  agitation.  .He  fent,  however, 
by  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  a  letter  addrefled  to  the 
peers,  in  which  he  entreated  them  to  confer  with  the  com- 
mons about  a  mitigation  of  the  prifoner's  fentence,  or  at 
lead  to  procure  fome  delay.  Both  requefts  were  rejected  ; 
and  Straffbrd,  finding  his  fate  inevitable,  prepared  to  meet 
death  with  the  fame  dignity  with  which  he  had  lived.  la 
thofe  awful  moments  of  approaching  diflblution,  though 

65.  It  appears,  that  the  king  had  fent  a  letter  to  Straffbrd  during  his  con- 
finement, in  which  he  aifared  him,  upon  the  word  of  a  king,  that  he  fliould 
pot  fuffcr  in  life,  honour,  or  fortune.  Strajford't  Lettert,  vol.  ii. 

40.  Clarendon,  vol.  i,    Rufliworth,  vol.  v,  67.  Id.  ibid. 

neither 
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neither  cheered  by  that  ray  of  popular  immortality,  which 
beams  upon  the  foul  of  the  expiring  patriot,  nor  confoled  by 
the  affectionate  forrow  of  the  fpeclators,  his  erect  mind 
found  refourccs  within  itfelf ;  and,  fupported  by  the  fenti- 
ment  'of  confcious  integrity,  maintained  its  unbroken  refo- 
lution  amid  the  terrors  of  death,  and  the  triumphant  exul- 
tations of  his  vindictive  enemies.  His  difcourfe,  and  alfo 
his  deportment  on  the  fcaffold,  difcovered  equal  compofure 
and  courage.  "  The  (bedding  of  innocent  blood,"  faid  he, 
"  as  a  propitiatory  fafcrifice,  is  a  bad  omen,  I  fear,  of  the 
f  intended  reformation  of  the  flate."  And  on  preparing 
himfelf  for  the  block,  he  made  this  memorable  declaration  : 
"  I  thank  God  I  am  no  way  afraid  of  death,  nor  daunted 
<f  with  any  terrors;  but  do  as  chearfully  lay  down  my  head 
**  at  this  time,  as  ever  I  did  when  going  to  repofe  68 !"  He 
accordingly  fubmitted  to  his  doom ;  and,  at  one  blow,  the 
executioner  happily  performed  his  office. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  perifhed,  in  the  forty  ninth  year 
of  his  age,  Thomas  Wentworth,  earl  of  StrafFord,  the  laft 
great  prop  of  royalty  under  the  turbulent  reign  of  Charles  I, 
His  Character,  as  might  be  expected,  has  been  feverely 
handled  by  our  zealous  republican  writers ;  but  by  none  of 
£hem  has  it  been  fo  completely  mangled,  as  by  a  furious 
female,  who  will  allow  him  neither  virtue  nor  talents.  But 
his  abilities  as  a  flatefman,  and  his  unfhaken  attachment  to 
his  matter,  you  will  readily  perceive,  were  the  chief  caufe  of 
Jiis  ruin  :  and  in  the  future  proceedings  of  that  parliament, 
to  whofe  refentment  he  fell  a  facrifice,  you  will  find  the  befl 
apology  for  his  adminiflration.  A  certain  degree  of  vigour, 
and  more  perhaps  than  StrafFord  exerted,  was  neceflary  to 
preferve  the  church  and  monarchy  from  the  ravages  of  thofe 
civil  and  religious  enthufiafts,  who  foon  overturned  both. 

The  immediately  fubfequent  proceedings  of  the  commons, 
Jiowever,  though  inroads  on  the  royal  prerogative,  were  by 

63.  Rufiiworth,  vol.  v. 

no 
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no  means  reprehenfible.  They  brought  in  a  bill,  which  waf 
unanimoufly  pafled  by  both  houfes,  for  abo-lifhing  the  arbi* 
trary  Star-chamber  and  High-commiffion  courts,  fo  grievous 
to  all  the  lovers  of  liberty.  By  the  fame  bill,  the  jurifdi&ion 
of  the  privy  council  was  regulated,  and  its  authority  abridged. 
Charles,  after  fome  hefitationi  gave  his  aflent  to  this  excel- 
lent ftatute,  which  produced  a  material,  but  falutary  change 
in  our  conftitution.  Several  other  arbitrary  courts  of  an  in- 
ferior nature  were  aboliflied  :  and  the  king,  at  the  requeft  of 
the  parliament,  inftead  of  patents  during  pleafure,  gave  all 
the  judges  patents  during  their  good  behaviour69;  an  ad- 
vance of  the  utmoft  importance  toward  the  impartial  adminir 
ftration  of  juftice,  and  the  exclufion  of  the  influence  of  the 
jcrown  from  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 

In  a  word,  if  the  commons  had  proceeded  no  farther,  they 
would  have  deferved  the  praife  of  all  the  friends  of  freedom ; 
and  even  the  iniquity  of  Stratford's  attainder,  thpir  moft 
blameable  meafure,  would  have  been  loft  amid  the  blaze  of 
their  beneficial  provifions  and  necefiary  regulations,  which 
had  generally  a  reference  to  pofterity.  But,  like  all  political 
bodies  who  have  rapidly  acquired  power,  having  gone  fo  far, 
they  did  not  know  where  to  flop ;  but  advanced  infenfibly, 
from  one  gradation  to  another,  till  they  ufurped  the  whole 
authority  of  the  ftate. 

Thefe  ufurpations,  and  their  confequences,  we  (hall  after- 
ward have  occafion  to  notice.  They  will  form  the  fubjecl: 
.of  another  Letter.  In  the  mean  time  I  muft  obferve,  that 
the  parliament,  after  fending  home  the  Scots,  and  difmiffing 
the  Englifh  army,  put  a  temporary  ftop  to  its  proceedings  ; 
and  that  Charles  paid  a  vifit  to  his  native  kingdom,  in  order 
to  fettle  the  government  to  the  fatisfatUon  of  the  Covenant 
ters. 

<p.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.    Whitlocke,  p.  47.    May,  p.  107  . 

LET, 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND,  from  the  Execution  of  STR.FFORDJ 
to  the  Beginning  of  the  Grand  Rebellion^  in  1642. 

"\\7  HEN  Charles  arrived  in  Scotland,  he  found  Jiis  fub- 
je£ts  of  that  kingdom  highly  elated  with  the  fuccefs 
of  their  military  expedition.  Befides  the  large  pay  voted 
them  for  lying  in  good  quarters  at  Newcaftle,  as  long  as  the 
popular  leaders  had  occafion  for  them,  the  Englifh  parlia- 
ment had  conferred  on  them  a  prefent  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  for  their  brotherly  aflzjlance  *.  They  were 
declared,  in  the  articles  of  pacification,  to  have  been  ever 
good  fubje&s  j  and  their  hoflile  irruptions  were  approved 
of,  s.s  enterprizes  calculated  and  intended  for  his  majefty's 
honour  and  advantage  !  Nay>  in  pr^er  *P  carry  yet  farther 
the  triumph  over  their  fovereign,  thefe  articles,  containing 
terms  fp  ignominious  to  him,  were  ordered,  by  a  parliamen- 
tary vote,  to  be  read  in  all  churches,  on  a  day  of  thankf- 
giving  appointed  for  the  national  pacification  *. 

People  in  fuch  a  humour  were  not  likely  to  be  fatisfied 
with  trifling  concefiions.  T.he  Scottifli  parliament  began, 
with  abolifliing  the  Lords  of  Articles  j  who,  from  their  con- 
ftitution,  were  fuppofed  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  court, 
and  without  whofe  cpnfent  no  motion  could  be  made 3 :  a 
circumftance  peculiarly  grievous  in  the  Scottifli  parliament, 
where  the  peers  and  commons  formed  only  one  houfe,  A 
law  for  triennial  parliaments  was  likewife  pafled  j  and  it  was 
ordained,  that  the  lafl  a£t  of  every  parliament  fliould  ap- 
point the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  parliament  next  en- 
fuing  4.  So  far  all  perhaps  was  laudable  j  but  fubje&s  who 
ufurp  on  the  authority  of  their  prince,  never  know  where  tq 

i.  Nalfon ,  vol.  i.  2.  Rufliworth,  vol.  v.  3.  Burnet,  JVf*a». 

4.  Burnet's  Mtm.  oftbe  Houfe  of  Hamilieni 
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draw  the  line.  In  their  rage  for  redrefling  grievances,  they 
invade  the  moft  eflential  branches  of  royal  prerogative.  %The 
king  was  in  a  manner  dethroned  in  Scotland,  by  an  article, 
which  declared,  That  no  member  of  the  privy  council  (la 
whofe  hands,  during  the  king's  abfence,  the  whole  admi- 
niftration  was  veiled),  no  officer  of  flate,  none  of  the  judges, 
fliould  be  appointed  but  by  the  advice  and  approbation  o£ 
parliament s. 

To  all  thefe  encroachments  Charles  quietly  fubmitted,  in 
order  to  fatisfy  his  Scottim  fubje&s,  and  was  preparing  to 
return  to  England,  in  hopes  of  completing  a  fimilar  plan  of 
pacification,  when  he  received  intelligence,  that  a  bloody 
rebellion  had  broke  out  in  Ireland,  accompanied  with  cir- 
cumftances  of  cruelty  and  devaflation  which  fill  the  foul 
'  with  horror.  On  every  fide  furrounded  by  melancholy  in- 
cidents and  humiliating  demands,  nature  and  fortune,  no 
lefs  than  faction  and  fanaticifm,  feemed  to  have  confpired 
the  ruin  of  this  unhappy  prince. 

The  conduct  of  James  I.  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land, as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  fee,  was  truly  politi- 
cal, and  the  fame  plan  of  adminiftration  was  purfued  by  his 
fon  Charles ;  namely,  to  reconcile  the  turbulent  natives  to 
the  authority  of  law,  by  the  regular  diftribution  of  juftice, 
and  to  cure  them  of  that  floth  and  barbarifm  to  which  they 
had  ever  been  addicted,  by  introducing  arts  and  indufiry 
among  them.  For  thefe  falutary  purpofes,  and  alfo  to  fe- 
cure  the  dominion  of  Ireland  to  the  crown  of  England,  great 
numbers  of  Britifli  fubje&s  had  been  carried  over  to  that 
ifland,  and  large  colonies  planted  in  different  parts  of  it ;  fo 
that,  after  a  peace  of  near  forty  years,  the  inveterate  quar- 
rels between  the  two  nations  not  only  feemed  to  be  ob- 
literated, but  the  country  every  where  wore  a  lefs  favage 
face. 

To  the  tranquillity,  as  well  as  the  profperity  of  Ireland, 

5.  ibid. 

Jhe 
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th«  rigorous  government  of  the  earl  of  Sttaffbrd  had  con- 
tributed not  a  little.  During  his  adminiftration  agriculture 
had  made  great  advances,  by  means  of  the  Englifh  and 
Scottifh  plantations  ;  the  {hipping  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
doi'bkd  j  tl-e  cuftoms  tripled  upon  the  fame  rates  5  and  ma- 
nufactures introduced  and  promoted  6.  But  foon  after  that 
minifler  fell  a  vitlim  to  popular  fury,  though  dignified  with 
the  forms  of  juftice,  affairs  began  to  wear  a  very  different  af- 
pe£t  in  Ireland,  and  Charles  found  the  parliament  of  that 
kingdom  as  high  in  its  pretenfions  as  thofe  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  as  ready  to  rife  in  its  encroachments  in  pro- 
portion to  his  conceffions.  The  court  of  High-commiilion 
was  voted  to  be  a  grievance  ;  martial  law  was  abolifhed  j 
the  jurifdicton  of  the  council  annihilated,  and  proclamations 
and  ads  of  ftate  declared  of  no  authority 7* 

The  English  fettlers,  who  were  the  chief  movers  of  thefe 
ttieafures,  did  not  perceive,  in  their  rage  for  liberty,  the 
danger  of  weakening  the  authority  of  government,  in  a 
country  where  the  Proteftants  fcarce  formed  the  fixth  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  where  two-thirds  of  the  natives  were 
ftill  in  a  ftate  of  wild  barbarity.  The  opportunity,  how- 
ever, thus  afforded  them,  did  not  efcape  the  difcernment  of 
the  old  Irim.  They  obferved  with  pleafure  every  impolitic 
ftep,  and  determined  on  a  general  revolt,  in  order  to  free 
their  country  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  and  their 
religion  from  the  infults  of  profane  heretics.  In  this  refo- 
lution  they  were  encouraged  by  a  gentleman,  named  Roger 
More,  diflinguifhed  among  them  by  his  valour  and  abilities  ; 
and  who,  by  going  from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  roufed  up 
every  latent  principle  of  difcontent. 

More  maintained  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  lord  Ma- 
guire  and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale,  the  moft  powerful  of  the  old 

6  Warwick,  p.  IT 5.  RufWorth,  vol.  iv.  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  Strafford 
day -belaid  to  have  given  a  beginning  to  the  Linen  Manufa&ure  in  Ireland, 
tocw  become  the  great  ihaple  of  the  kingdom. 

J.  Id.  ibi* 

3  Jrifh 
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Irifh  chieftains ;  and  lie  took  every  opportunity  of  repre- 
fenting  to  his  countrymen,  that  the  king's  authority,  in  Bri- 
tain, was  reduced  to  fo  low  an  ebb,  that  he  could  not  pof- 
fibly  exert  himfeif  with  any  vigour,  in  maintaining  the 
Englifli  dominion  over  Ireland :  that  the  catholics  in  the 
Irifh  houfe  of  commons,  aflifted  by  the  Proteftants,  had  fo 
diminifhed  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  power  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  as  would  much  facilitate  the  conducting  of  any 
confpiracy  that  fhould  be  formed ;  that  the  Scots,  in  having 
fo  fuccefsfully  thrown  off  dependence  on  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  taken  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  had 
fet  an  example  to  the  Irifh,  who  had  much  greater  grievances 
to  complain  of;  that  the  Englifli  planters,  who  had  expelled 
them  from  their  ancient  pofieflions,  were  but  a  handful  in 
comparifon  of  the  original  inhabitants ;  that  they  lived  in 
the  mofl  fupine  fecurity,  interfperfed  with  their  numerous 
enemies,  and  trufting  to  the  protection  of  a  fmall  army, 
which  was  itfelf  fcattered  in  inconfiderable  divifions  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom  ;  that  a  body  of  eight  thoufand  men, 
raifed  and  difciplined  by  government,  in  order  to  fupprefs 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  were  now  thrown  loofe,  and  ready 
for  any  daring  or  defperate  enterprize 8 ;  that  although  the 
catholics  had  hitherto,  from  the  moderation  of  their  indul- 
gent prince,  enjoyed  in  fome  meafure  the  exercife  of  their 
religion,  they  muft  expect  that  the  government  would 
thenceforth  be  conducted  by  other  maxims  and  other  prin- 

8.  The  Englifti  commons  entertained  the  greateft  apprehenfions  on  ac- 
count of  this  army,  the  officers  of  which  we  e  Proteft-  nts  bur  the  private  men 
Catholics :  and  never  ceafed  foliciting  the  king,  ti-1  he  agreed  to  break  it. 
Nor  wou  d  they  Confent  to  his  augmenting  the  flan  ;in»  army  to  five  then- 
fand  men.;  a  number  which  he  judged  neceflary  to  retain  Ireland  in  obedience. 
Nay,  they  evenfruftrated  an  agreement,  which  he  had  made  with  the  s'panifh 
ambaflador,  to  have  the  difbanded  troops  tranfported  into  FLnJtrs,  and  en- 
lifted  in  his  mailer's  fervice  :  Charles  thinking  it  dangerous  that  eight  thou« 
fand  men  accuftomed  to  idlenefs,  and  trained  to  the  ufe  of  arm*,  fbould  be 
difperfed  among  a  people  fo  turbulent  and  predatory,  as  the.  Irifh.  Clarendon, 
vol.!.  Rulh worth,  vol.  v.  Dugdadle,  p.  5 7, 
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ciples;  that  the  puritanical  party  in  parliament  having,  at 
Jaft,  fubdued  the  fovereign,  would  doubtlefs  extend  their  am- 
tntious  views  and  fanatical  politics  to  Ireland,  as  foon  as  they 
had  confclidated  their  authority, "  arid  make  the  catholics  in 
that  kingdom  feel  the  fame  furious  perfecutioii  to  which 
their  brethren  in  England  were  already  expofed ;  that  a  peo- 
ple, taking  arms  to  refcue  their  native  country  from  the  do- 
minion of  foreign  invaders,  could  at  no  time  be  confidered 
as  rebels  ;  and  much  lefs  could  the  Irifh  be  regarded  as  fuch 
during  the  prefent  diforders,  when  royal  authority,  to  which 
alone  they  could  owe  any  obedience,  was  in  a  manner  ufurp- 
ed  by  a  fet  of  defperate  heretics,  from  whom  they  could  ex- 
peel:  no  favour  or  indulgence,  but  might  apprehend  every 
violence  and  feverity  9, 

Influenced  by  thefe  confiderations,  all  the  heads  of  the  na- 
tive Irifh  engaged  in  the  confpiracy ;  and  it  was  not  doubted 
but  the  old  Britifh  planters,  or  the  Englifh  of  the  Pale,  as 
they  were  called,  being  all  catholics,  would  afterwards  join 
In  an  attempt  to  reflore  their  religion  to  its  ancient  fplen- 
dour.  The  beginning  of  winter  was  fixed  on  for  the  com- 
mencement of  this  revolt,  that  there  might  be  more  difficulty 
in  tranfporting  forces  from  England ;  and  the  plan  of  the 
confpirators  was,  That  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale  and  his  confede- 
rates fhould,  on  one  day,  begin  an  infurreflion  throughout 
the  country,  and  attack  all  the  Englifli  fettlemerits ;  while 
Lord  Maguire  and  Roger  More,  on  the  fame  day,  fhould[ 
furprife  the  caftle  of  Dublin. 

A  concurrence  of  favourable  circumftances  feemed  to 
have  rendered  the  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking  infallible. 
The  Irifli  catholics  difcovered  fuch  a  propenfity  to  revolt, 
that  it  was  not  thought  neceflary  to  truft  the  fecret  to  many 
perfons;  and  the  appointed  day  drew  nigh  without  any  dif- 
covery  having  been  made  to  government.  The  earl  of  Lei- 
cefkr,  Iv-hom  the  king  had  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  rc- 

9.  Sir  John  Temple's  Irifl  RcleUhr.. 

o  mained 
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inained  in  London  ;  and  the  two  chief  juftices,  Sir  William. 
Parfons  and  Sir  John  Borlace,  were  men  of  flender  abilities. 
The  attempt  upon  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  however,  was  de- 
feated by  one  O'Connolly,  who  betrayed  the  confpiracy  to 
Parfons.  More  efcaped,  Maguire  was  taken  ;  and  Mahone, 
another  of  the  confpirators,  aifo  being  feized,  difcovered  to 
the  juftices  the  proje£t  of  a  general  infurredtion,  and  in- 
creafed  the  terror  and  confirmation  of  the  Proteftants  I0. 

But  this  intelligence,   though  it  fayed  Dublin,  was"  ob- 
tained too  late  to  enable  the  government  to  prevent  the  in- 
tended rebellion.     C^Neale  and  his  confederates  immedi- 
ately took  arms  in  Ulfter.     They  began  with  feizing  the 
houfes,  cattle,  and  goods  of  the  unwary  Englifh  and  Scottifli 
fettlers,  whom  they  hated  on  account  of  their  religion,  and 
envied  for  iheir  riches  and  profperity.     After  rapacity  had 
fully  exerted  itfelf,  cruelty  began  its  operations  r  an  univer- 
fal  maflacre  commenced  of  the  Englifh  Proteftants,  now  de- 
fencelefs,  and  paflively  refigned  to  their  inhuman  foes,  who 
exercifed  on  them  a  degree  of  barbarity  unequalled  in  the 
hiftory  of  any  other  nation,   and   at  which  credibility   is 
flartled.    No  age,  no  fex,  no  condition  was  fpared  :  the  wife 
weeping  over  her  murdered  hufband,  and  embracing  her 
helplefs    children,    was  butchered   with   them,    and   even, 
pierced  by  the  fame  ftroke  ;  all  the  ties  of  blood,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  fociety,  were  diflblved ;  and  friends,  relations,  and 
companions,  were  hunted  down  by  their  kindred  and  con- 
nexions, and  involved  in  one  common  ruin,  by  thofe  whom 
they  had  formerly  confidered  as  moft  fmcerely  attached  to 
their  perfons,  and  who  were  moft  near  and  dear  to  them11  1 
The  women,  forgetting  the  character  of  their  fex,  emulated 
the  men  in  the  practice  of  every  cruelty 1Z,  in  comparifon 
with  many  of  which,  death  might  be  regarded  as  a  light  pU- 

10.  Sir  John  Temple's  Irljh  Rebellion.     Rulhworth,  vol.  v. 
I  r.  Temple  ubi  f»p.  iz.  Rulhworth,  vol.  T.    Hume,  chap.  iv> 

p.  407- 
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iiifhment,  and  even  as  a  happy  releafe  from  pain,  roufed  by 
all  the  varieties  of  torture. 

Amidfl  thefe  frightful  enormities,  the  facred  name  of  re- 
ligion refoun4ed  on  every  fide  ;  not  to  arreft  the  fury  of  the 
murderers,  but  to  enforce  their  blows,  and  to  fteel  their 
hearts  agalnfl  every  movement  of  natural  or  focial  fympathy. 
The  Englifh  Prdteftants  were  marked  out  by  the  catholic 
priefts  for  ilaughter,  as  heretics  abhorred  of  God,  and  deteft- 
able  to  all  holy  men  I3.  Perfidy,  as  well  as  cruelty,  was  ac- 
cordingly reprefented  as  meritorious:  and  if  any  where  a 
number  of  Englifhmen  aflembled  together,  in  order  to  de- 
fend themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  to  fweeten  death 
at  lead  by  taking  revenge  on  their  deftroyers,  they  were  dif- 
armed  by  capitulations  and  promifes  of  fafety,  confirmed  by 
the  moft  folemn  oaths.  But  no  fooner  had  they  furren- 
dered,  than  the  rebels  made  them  fliare  the  fame  fate  with 
the  body  of  their  unhappy  countrymen  and  fellow  Protef- 
tants.  Nor  was  this  alL  While  death  finimed  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  each  unhappy  victim,  the  bigotted  afiaffins,  with  joy 
and  exultation,  ftill  echoed  in  his  ears,  that  thefe  dying 
agonies  were  but  a  prelude  to  torments  infinite  and  eter- 
nal14. 

Such  were  trie  barbarities,  my  dear  Philip,  by  which  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neale  and  the  IrHh  in  Ulfter  fignalized  their  re- 
bellion. The  Englifh  colonies  there  were  totally  annihil- 
ated j  and,  from  Ulfter,  the  flames  of  rebellion  fuddenly 
fpread  over  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland,  where  the 
Englifh  had  eflablifhed  fettlements.  In  thefe  provinces, 
however,  though  death  and  flaughter  were  not  uncommon, 
the  Irifh  pretended  to  act  with  more  moderation  and  hu- 
manity. But  cruel,  alas !  was  their  humanity,  and  unfeel- 
ing their  moderation.  Not  content  with  expelling  the 
Englifh  planters  from  their  houfes,  with  defpoiling  them  of 
their  property)  feizing  their  pofieffions,  and  wafting  their 

13.  Temple, p.  85. 

14.  Temple,  p.  94.— iSS.    Whjtlocke,  p.  47.    Rufiiworth,  vol.  v. 

cultivate 
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cultivated  fields,  they  ftripped  them  of  their  very  cloaths, 
and  turned  them  out  naked  and  defencelefsi  to  all  the  feve- 

rities  of  the  feafon ;    while  the  heavens  them- 
f  ,  ./- .  .   .       .  r  .  •   •   n.  -i  November, 

lelves,  as  u  joining  in  conipiracy  againlt  the  un- 
happy fuiFerers,  were  armed  with  cold  and  temped,  unufual 
to  the  climate,  and  executed  what  the  mercilefs  fword  had 
left  unfiniflied  1S  \  Even  the  Englifli  of  the  Pale,  who  at 
firft  pretended  to  blame  the  infurre&ion,  and  to  deteft  the 
barbarity  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  in  d  little  time, 
found  the  interefts  of  religion  to  prevail  over  their  regard  to 
their  mother-country,  and  their  allegiance  to  their  fove- 
reign ;  and  joining  the  old  Irifli,  rivalled  them  in  every  act 
of  violence  and  cruelty  againft  the  Englifli  Proteftants  l6. 
The  number  of  perfons  who  periflied  by  all  thefe  barbari- 
ties, is  computed  at  forty  thoufand  j  and  the  principal  army 

of  the  rebels,    amounting  to  twenty  thoufand 

December. 
men,  yet  thirftmg  for  further  flaughter  and  richer 

plunder,    now    threatened    Dublin,    where   the   miferable 
remnant  of  the  Englifli  planters  had  taken  refuge  *7. 

The  king,  while  preparing  to  leave  Edinburgh,  as  already 
obferved,  had  received,  by  a  mefienger  from  the  North  o£ 
Ireland,  an  account  of  this  dreadful  infurre&ion,  which 
ought  to  be  held  in  perpetual  abhorrence  by  every  lover  of 
humanity  xs.  He  immediately  communicated  his  intelli* 

genes 

15.  Temple, 

16.  Ibid.    Both  the  Englifh  and  TrUh  rebels  "confpired  in  one  impofture, 
with  which  they  induced  many  of  their  deluded  countrymen;  they  pretended 
authority  from  the  king  and  queen,  but  chiefly  from  the  latter,  for  their  in- 
furrection ;  and  they  affirmed  that  the  caufe  of  their  taking  up  arms  was  to 
vindicate  royal  prerogative,  fo  fliamefully  invaded  by  the  puritanical  parlia* 
ment.    Rulhworth,  vol.  v. 

17.  Whitlocke,  p  49.     Hume,  chap.  iv. 

18.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  enormities  of 
the  Irilh  maflacre.    The  natural  love  of  independency,  the  tyranny  of  the 
Englifh  government,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Englifh  foldiery,  have  been 
pleaded  as  powerful  motives  for  rebellion,  and  ftrong  incentives  to  vengeance, 
in  the  breafts  of  the  injured  and  opprefled  natives;  and  much  trouble  has 

U  2  b€t» 
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gence  to  the  Scottifh  parliament,  hoping  that  the  fame  zeal, 
which  had  induced  the  Covenanters  twice  to  run  to  arms, 
and  aflemble  troops  in  oppofition  to  the  rights  of  their  fove- 
feign,  would  make  them  fly  to  the  relief  of  their  proteftant 
brethren  in  Ireland,  now  labouring  under  the  cruel  perfecu- 
tions  of  the  catholics.  But  the  zeal  of  the  Scots,  as  is  ufual 
among  religious  feels*  was  extremely  feebte,  when  neither 
ftimulated  by  a  fenfe  of  intereft,  nor  by  apprehenfions  of 
danger.  •  They,  therefore,  refolved  to  make  an  advantageous 
bargain  for  the  fuccours  they  ftiould  fend  to  Ireland  ;  and  as 
the  Engltih  commons,  with  which  they  were  already  clofely 
connefted,  could  alone  fulfil  any  article  that  might  be  agreed 
on,  they  fent  commiflioners  to  London,  to  treat  with  that 
order  in  the  flate  to  which  the  fovereign  authority  was  really 
transferred  I9. 

Thus  difappointed  in  his  expeftation  of  fupplies  from  the 
Scots,  and  fenfible  of  his  own  inability  to  fubdue  the  Irifti 
rebels,  Charles  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Englifh 
parliament ;  to  whofe  care  and  wifdom,  he  imprudently  de- 
clared he  was  willing  to  commit  the  conduct  and  profecu- 
tion  of  the  war.  The  commons,  who  poflefled  alone  the 
power  of  fupply,  and  who  had  aggrandifed  themfelves  by  the 
difficulties  and  diftrefles  of  the  crown,  feemed  to  confider  it 
as  a  peculiar  happineis,  that  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  fuc- 
ceeded,  at  fo  critical  a  period,  to  the  pacification  of  Scot- 
land. They  immediately  laid  hold  of  the  expreflion,  by 

beer  taken  to  prove,  That  the  horrors  of  religious  hate,  though  provoked  by 
perfecution,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  But  the  vindictive  and  fan- 
guinary  difpoution  of,  the  Irifli  catholics,  in  latter  times,  leaves  us  no  room ' 
to  fuppofe  that  the  defcription  of  the  cruelties  of  their  higotted  and  bar- 
barous anceftors  has  been  overcharged.  .The  ftimulating  caufes  I  have  not 
concealed,  nor  have  I  concealed  their  effects.  The  general  flaughter  I  have 
reduced  as  low  even  as  Mr.  Brooke,  the  author  of  the  Trial  of  tie  Roman  Ca- 
tbolics  of  Ireland,  could  wifh ;  but  truth  forbids  me  to  difguife  the  atrocious 
circum.''ances  with  which  it  was  accompanied* 

19.  Rafhworth,  vol.  v. 

which 
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which  the  king  committed  to  them  the  care  of  that  ifland  : 
and  to  this  ufurpation,  theboldeft  they  had  yet  made,  Charles 
was  obliged  paffively  to  fubmit ;  both  becaufe  of  his  utter 
inability  to  refift,  and  left  he  mould  expofe  himfelf  ftill  more 
to  the  infamous  reproach  with  which  he  was  already  loaded 
by  the  Puritans,  of  countenancing  the  Irifh  rebellion. 

The  commons,  however,  who  had  projected  farther  inno- 
vations at  home,  took  no  fteps  toward  fuppreffing  the  infur- 
reftion  in  Ireland,  but  fuch  as  alfo  tended  to  give  them  the 
fuperiority  in  thofe  commotions,  which  they  forefaw  would 
foon  be  excited  in  England.     They  levied  money  under  co- 
lour of  the  Irim  expedition,  but  referved  it  for  enterprifes 
that  concerned  them  more  nearly  :  they  took  arms  from  the 
king's  magazines,  under  the  fame  pretext,  but  kept  them 
with  a  fecret  intention  of  employing  them  againft  himfelf. 
Whatever  law  they  deemed  neceflary  for  their  own  aggran- 
difement,  was  voted  under  pretence  of  enabling  them  to  re- 
cover Ireland  ;  and  if  Charles  with-held  the  royal  aflent,  his 
refufal  was  imputed  to  thofe  pernicious  counfels,  which  had 
at  firft  excited  the  popifh  confpiracy  in  that  kingdom,  and 
which  ftill  threatened  total  definition  to  the  proteftant  in- 
tereft  throughout  all  his  dominions  20.     But  fo  great  was  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  thofe  hypocritical  zealots,  whofe 
votes  breathed  nothing  but  death  and  deftru&ion  to  'the  re- 
bels, that,  although  no  forces  were  fent  to  Ireland,  and  very 
little  money  remitted  during  the  deepeft  diftrefs  of  the  Pro- 
teftants,  the  fault  was  never  imputed  to  the  parliament  f 

The  commons  in  the  meantime  were  employed  in  fram- 
ing that  famous  remonftrance,  which  was  foon  after  fol* 
lowed  by  fuch  extraordinary  confequences.  It  was  not,  as 
ufual,  addrefled  to  the  king,  but  was  a  declared  appeal  to  the 
people.  Befides  grofs  falfehoods  and  malignant  infinuations, 
it  contained  an  enumeration  of  every  unpopular  meafure, 
which  Charles  had  embraced,  from  the  commencement  of 

to.  Clarendon,  vol.  ii, 

U  3-  bis 
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his  reign  to  the  calling  of  the  parliament  that  framed  it, 
accompanied  with  many  jealous  prognoftics- of  future  griev- 
ances :  and  the  acrimony  of  the  ftyle  was  equal  to  the  Jiarfli- 
nefs  of  the  matter. 

A  performance  fo  full  of  gall,  and  fa  obvioufly  intended 
to  excite  general  difTatisfa6tion,  after  the  ample  conceflions 
made  by  the  crown,  was  not  only  regarded  by  all  difcerning 
men,  as  a  fignal  for  fome  farther  attacks  upon  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, but  as  a  certain  indication  of  the  approaching  abo- 
lition of  monarchical  government  in  England.  The  oppo- 
fition  which  the  remonftrance  met  with  in  the  houfe  of  com-* 
mons,  was  therefore  very  great.  The  debate  in  regard  to  it 
was  warmly  managed  for  above  fourteen  hours ;  and  the 
vote,  in  its  favour,  was  at  laft  carried  only  by  a  fmall  majo- 
rity, and  feemingly  in  confequence  of  the  wearinefs  of  the 
king's  party,  confiding  chiefly  of  elderly  men,  many  of 
whom  had  retired21.  Jt  was  not  fent  up  to  the  houfe  of 
peers. 

No  fooner  was  the  remonftrance  of  the  commons  publifh-? 
eel,  than  the  king  difperfed  an  anfwer  to  it.  Senfible  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured  in  this  contefl^ 
Charles  contented  himfelf  with  ohferving,,  that,  even  during 
the  period  fo  much  complained  of,  the  people  had  enjoyed 
not  only  a  greater  lhare  of  happinefs  and  profperity  than, 
was  to  be  found  in  other  countries,  but  perhaps  in  England, 
during  times  efteemed  the  moft  fortunate.  He  mentioned 
the  great  conceffions  made  by  the  crown,  protefted  his  fince- 
rity  in  the  reformed  religion,  and  blamed  the  infamous  libels 
every  \vhere  difperfed  againft  his  pcrfon,  government,  and 
the  eftablHbed  church.  t(  If,  notwithstanding  thefe,5''  added 
J^e,  "•  any  malignant  party  Ihall  take  heart,  and  he  willing  to, 
"  facrifice  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  their  country  to  {heir 
"  own  fmifter  ends  and  ambition,  under  whatever  pretence 
f*  of  religion  and  conference  5  if  they  fhall  endeavour  tq 

»t,  Rufhworrh,  vol.  v.   Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  Whitlocke,  p.  49.  Dugdale,  p.  71. 
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tt  leffen  my  reputation  and  intereft,  and  to  weaken  my  law- 
*'  ful  power  and  authority ;  if  they  (hall  attempt,  by  dif- 
"  countenancing  the  prefent  laws,  to  loofen  the  bands  of  go- 
"  vernment,  that  diforder  and  confufion  may  break  in  upon 
"  us ;  I  doubt  not  but  God,  in  his  good  time,  will  Uifcover 
"  them  to  me,  and  that  the  wifdom  and  courage  of  my  high 
"  court  of  parliament  will  join  with  me  in  their  fujppreffion 
(t  and  punimment 2  V 

But  the  ears  of  the  people  were  too  much  prejudiced 
againft  the  king  to  liften  patiently  to  any  thing  that  he  could 
offer  in  his  own  vindication ;  fo  that  the  commons  proceeded 
in  their  ufurpations  upon  the  church  and  monarchy,  and 
made  their  purpofe  of  fubverting  both  every  day  more  evi- 
dent. During  the  king's  refidence  in  Scotland,  they  had  ac- 
cufed  thirteen  bifliops  of  high  treafon,  for  enacting  canons 
without  confent  cf  parliament,  though  no  other  method  had 
ever  been  pra&ifed  fince  the  foundation  of  the  government ; 
and  they  now  infifted,  that  the  peers,  upon  this  general  ac- 
cufation,  fhould  fequefter  thofe  bifliops  from  their  feats  in 
parliament,  and  commit  them  to  prifon.  But  the  majority 
of  the  peers,  who  plainly  forefaw  the  depreflion  of  the  no- 
bility, as  a  neceffary  confequence  of  the  farther  encroach- 
ments of  the  commons,  paid  little  regard  to  fuch  an  un- 
reafonable  requeft.  Enraged  at  this,  and  other  checks,  the 
popular  leaders  openly  told  the  lords,  That  they  themfelves 
were  the  reprefentative  body  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
that  the  peers  were  nothing  but  individuals,  who  held  their 
feats  in  a  particular  capacity  :  and,  therefore,  "  If  their  lord- 
*'  fhips  will  not  confent  to  the  parting  of  acts  neceflary  for 
'*  the  prefervation  of  the  people,  the  commons,  together 
<c  with  fuch  of  the  lords  as  are  more  fenfible  of  the  danger, 
"  muft  join  together,  and  re'prefent  the  matter  to  his  ma- 
«  jefty  2  V 

This  was  a  plain  avowal  of  thofe  democratical  principles 

2z«  Nalfon,  vol  ii.  23.  Clarendon,  vol.  ii. 

V  4.  that 
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that  began  now  to  be  propagated  among  the  people,  and 
which  had  long  prevailed  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  well 
as  a  bold  attempt  to  form  a  party  among  the  lords.  And 
the  tide  of  popularity  feized  many  of  the  peers,  and  car- 
ried them  wide  of  all  the  eftablifhed  maxims  of  civil  policy. 
Of  thefe  the  moft  confiderable  were  the  earls  of  Eflex  and 
Northumberland,  and  lord  Kimbolton,  afterward  earl  of 
Manchefter;  men  who,  fenfible  that  their  credit  ran  high 
•with  the  nation,  rafhly  ventured  to  encourage  an  enthufiaftic 
fpirit,  which  they  foon  found  they  wanted  power  to  regulate 
or  controul. 

The  body  of  the  nobility,  however,  flill  look  (helter  under 
the  throne;  and  the  commons,  in  order  to  procure  a  majo- 
rity in  the  upper  houfe,  had  again  recourfe  to  the  populace^ 
Amidft  the  greateft  fecurity,  they  aitc&ed  continual  fears  of 
deftruction  to  themfelves  and  the  nation  24  :  they  evert 
ordered  halberts  to  be  brought  into  the  hall  where  they  affem- 
bled  ;  and  thus  armed  themfelves  zgainft  thofe  defperate  con- 
fpiracies,  with  which  they,  pretended  they  were  hourly 
threatened,  and  the  feigned  difcoveries  of  which  were  induf- 
trioufiy  propagated  among  the  credulous  people25.  Multi- 
tudes flocked  to  Weftminfter,  and  infulted  the  biftiops  and 
fuch  of  the  peers  as  adhered  to  the  crown.  The  lords  voted 
a  declaration  againft  thefe  tumults,  and  fent  it  to  the  lower 
houfe,  but  the  commons  refufed  their  concurrence  ;  and 
to  make  farther  known  their  pleafure,  they  ordered  feveral 
feditious  apprentices,  who  had  been  feized,  and  committed 
^:o  prifon,  to  be  fet  at  liberty*6. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  populace  crowded  about  Whitehall, 
and  infulted  and  threatened  the  king  and  the  royal  family. 
Such  audacious  behaviour  roufed  the  young  gentlemen  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  ;  who,  with  fome  reduced  officers,  under- 
the  defence  of  their  fovereign  ;  and  between  them  and 


34.  Joiim.  i6th  and  30th  of  Nov.  1641.  . 

35.  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  26  Id,  ibid. 
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the  populace  pafled  frequent  {kirmifiies,  which  feldom  finded 
without  bloodihed.  Thefe  gentlemen,  by  way  of  reproach, 
gave  the  fanatical  infulters  or"  majefty  the  name  of  ROUND-' 
HEADS,  on  account  of  the  fliort  cropt  hair  which  they 
wore,  while  the  rabble  called  their  more  polifhed  opponents, 
by  reafon  of  their  being  chiefly  mounted  on  horfeback, 
CAVALIERS  ;  names,  which  became  famous  during  the  civil 
war  that  followed,  and  which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
inflame  the  animofity  between  the  parties,  during  the  pre- 
lude to  that  conteft,  by  affording  the  factious  an  opportunity 
to  rendezvous  under  them,  and  fignalize  their  mutual  hate, 
by  the  reproachful  ideas  that  were  affixed  to  them  by  each 
party,  no  lefs  than  by  the  political  diftin&ions  which  they 
marked. 

The  Cavaliers  who  affected  a  liberal  way  of  thinking,  as 
well  as  a  gaiety  and  freedom  of  manners  inconfiftent  with 
puritanical  ideas,  were  reprefented  by  the  Roundheads  as  a 
fet  of  abandoned  profligates,  equally  deftitute  of  religion  and 
morals  ;  the  devoted  tools  of  the  court,  and  zealous  abettors 
pf  arbitrary  power.  The  Cavaliers,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
garded the  Roundheads  as  a  gloomy,  narrow-minded,  fana- 
tical herd,  determined  enemies  to  kingly  power,  and  to  all 
diflinction  of  ranks  in  fociety.  But  in  thefe  characters, 
drawn  by  the  paflions  of  the  two  parties,  we  mufl  not  expe£t 
impartiality  ;  both  are  certainly  overcharged.  The  Cavaliers 
were,  in  general,  fincsre  friends  to  liberty  and  the  Englifh 
conditution ;  nor  were  republican  and  levelling  principles 
by  any  means  general  at  firft  among  the  Roundheads,  though- 
they  came  at  laft  to  predominate.  It  muft  however  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Cavaliers,  in  order  to  {hew  their  contempt 
of  puritanical  aulterity,  ofteivcarried  their  convivial  humour 
to  an  indecent  excefs  ;  and  that  the  gloomy  temper  and  re- 
ligious extravagancies  of  the  Roundheads  afforded  an  ample 
field  for  the  raillery  of  their  facetious  adverfaries. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  diflin6lions,  and  the  tumults  that 
gccornpaiiied  them,  the  bifl.ops,  being  eafily  known  by  their 

habits, 
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habits,  and  expofed  to  the  moft  dangerous  infults  from  the 
enraged  fe&aries,  to  whom  they  had  long  been  obnoxious, 
were  deterred  from  attending  their  duty  in  parliament. 
They,  therefore,  imprudently  protefted  againft  all  laws, 
votes,  and  refolutions,  as  null  and  void,  which  Ihould  pafs 
during  their  forced  and  involuntary  abfence.  The  lords,  in- 
cenfed  at  this  paflionate  flep,  defired  a  conference  with  the 
commons' on  the  fubjec~t,.  The  opportunity  was  eagerly 
feized  by  the  lower  houfe,  and  an  impeachment  of  high 
treafon  fent  up  againft  the  bifhops,  as  endeavouring  to  fub- 
vert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  invalidate  the  authority  of 
the  legiflature.  They  were  immediately  fequeilered  from 
parliament,  and  committed  to  cuflody 27. 

The  king,  who  had  haftily  approved  of  the  protefl  of  the 
bifhops,  was  foon  after  hurried  into  a  greater  indifcretion ; 
an  indifcretion  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  immediate 
caufe  of  the  civil  war  that  enfued,  ancl  to  which,  or  fome 
fimilar  violence,  the  popular  leaders  had  long  wifhed  to  pro- 
voke him  by  their  intemperate  language.  They  at  laft  fuc- 
ceeded  beyond  their  moft  fanguine  hopes.  Enraged  to  find, 
that  all  his  conceflions  but  increafed  the  demands  of  the 
commons ;  that  the  people,  who,  on  his  return  from  Scot- 
land, had  received  him  with  expreffions  of  duty  and  affec- 
tion, were  again  roufed  to  fedition  ;  that  the  blacked  calum- 
nies were  propagated  againft  him,  and  a  method  of  addrefs 
adopted,  not  only  unfuitable  to  a  great  prince,  but  which  a 
private  gentleman  could  not  bear  without  refentment ;  he 
began  to  fufpeft  that  his  government  wanted  vigour,  and  to 
afcribe  thefe  unexampled  acts  of  infolence  to  his  own  facility 
of  temper.  In  this  opinion  he  was  encouraged  by  the  queen 
and  her  confidants,  who  were  continually  reproaching  him 
with  indolence,  and  entreating  him  to  difplay  the  majefty 
of  a -Sovereign  j  before  which,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  th« 
4aring  ufurpations  of  his  fubje&s  would  fhrink  l8, 

a;.  Rufhworth,  vol.  v.    Clarendon,  vol,  ji,  28.  Clarendon,  vol.  ii. 
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Charles,  ever  ready  to  adopt  violent  counfels,  and  take 
advice  from  people  inferior  to  himfelf  in  capacity, 
gave  way  to  thefe  arguments,  and  ordered  the 
attorney-general  to  enter  an  accufation  of  high-treafon 
againft  lord  Kimbolton  and  five  commoners;  namely,  Sir 
Arthur  Hazlerig,  Hollis,  Hambden,  Pym,  and  Strode. 
The  chief  articles  of  impeachment  were,  That  they  had 
traiteroufly  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
government  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  deprive  the  king  of  his 
regal  power ;  that  they  had  endeavoured,  by  many  foul  af- 
perfions  on  his  majefty  and  his  government,  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  his  people,  and  make  him  odious  to  them  ;  that 
they  had  invited  and  encouraged  an  hoftile  army  to  invade 
the  kingdom  j  that,  in  order  to  complete  their  traiterous  de- 
figns,  they  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  by  force 
and  terror,  to  compel  the  parliament  to  join  them ;  and,  to 
that  end,  had  actually  raifed  and  countenanced  tumults 
againft  the  king  and  parliament  *9. 

That  fo  bold  a  meafure  mould  have  been  embraced  at  fuch 
a  crifis,  was  matter  of  furprife  to  all  men,  and  of  fincere 
regret  to  the  real- friends  of  the  conflitution  ;  more  efpecially, 
as  it  did  not  appear  that  the  members  accufed  were  any  far- 
ther criminal  than  the  body  of  the  commons,  .except  perhaps 
by  the  exertion  of  fuperior  abilities.  But  whatever  might  be 
their  guilt,  it  was  evident,  that  while  the  houfe  of  peers  was 
fcarce  able  to  maintain  its  independency,  it  would  never  be 
permitted  by  the  populace,  had  it  even  pofiefled  courage  and 
inclination,  to  pafs  a  fentence,  which  muft  totally  fubdue 
the  lower  houfe  \  thefe  five  members  being  the  very  heads 
of  the  popular  party,  and  the  chief  promoters  of  their  ambi- 
tious projects. 

The  aftonifhment  excited  by  this  meafure  was  foon,  how- 
ever, transferred  to  attempts  more  bold  and  precipitant.  A 
jerjeant  at  arms  was  fent  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  10  demand, 

3j.  \Witlocke,  j>.  53.    Ru&worth,  vefc  ^ 
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In  the  king's  name,  the  five  members  accufed.  He  returned 
without  any  pofitive  anfwer  ;  and  meflengers  were  employed" 
to  fearch  for  them  and  arreft  them,  wherever  they  might  be 
found.  The  houfe  voted  thefe  violent  proceedings  to  be 
breach  of  privilege,  and  commanded  every  one  to  defend  the 
liberty  of  the  members  3°.  Irritated  by  fo  much  oppofition, 
the  king  went  in  perfon  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  hopes 
of  furprifing  the  perfons  whom  he  had  accufed,  and  demand- 
ed in  vain ;  but  they,  having  private  intelligence  of  his  refo- 
lution,  had  withdi-awn  before  he  entered  3V 

The  embarraflment  of  Charles,  on  that  difcovery,  may  be 
eafier  conceived  than  defcribed.  Senfible  of  his  imprudence, 
when  too  late,  and  afhamed  of  the  (ituation  in  which  he  found 
himfelf,  "  I  affure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  king,"  faid  he,  "I 
"  never  did  intend  any  force,  but  fhall  proceed  againft  thefe 
<c  men  in  a  fair  and  legal  way ;  'for  I  never  meant  any  other. 
"  And  now  fince  I  fee  I  cannot  do  what  I  came  for,  I  think 
"  this  no  unfit  occafion  to  repeat  what  I  have  faid  formerly,  j 
te  that  whatever  I  have  done  in  favour,  and  to  the  good  of 
"  my  fubjefts,  I  do  intend  to  maintain  it  3V  The  commons 
were  in  the  utmoft  diforder  during  his  ftay;  and  when  he 
was  departing,  fome  members  cried  aloud,  "  Privilege  !  pri- 
«•  Tilege33!" 

The  houfe  adjourned  till  next  day ;  and  the  accufed  mem- 
bers, in  order  to  {hew  the  greater  apprehenfion  of  perfonal 
danger,  removed  into  the  city  the  fame  evening.  The  citi- 
zens were  in  arms  the  whole  night ;  and  fome  incendiaries, 
or  people  a61:uated  by  their  own  fanatical  fears,  ran  from  gate 
to  gate  crying,  that  the  Cavaliers,  and  the  king  at  their  head, 
were  coming  to  burn  the  city.  In  order  to  fhew  how  little 
occafion  there  was  for  any  fuch  alarm,  and  what  confidence 
he"  placed  in  the  citizens,  Charles  went  next  morning  to 
Guildhall,  attended  only  by  three  or  four  noblemen,  and  en- 

50.  Whitlocke,  p.  51.    Rufhworth,  vol.  v.  31.  Wliitlocke,  p.  52 
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^eavoured  to  conciliate  the  atfe&ions  of  the  lord -mayor  and 
common-council.  He  had  accufed  fome  men,  he  faid,  of 
_high-treafon,  againft  whom  he  meant  to  proceed  in  a  legal 
way ;  and  therefore  hoped  they  would  not  meet  with  pro- 
tection in  the  city.  The  citizens,  however,  (hewed  no  in- 
clination to  give  them  up  ;  and  the  king  left  the  hall,  little 
better  fatisfied  than  with  his  vifit  to  the  houfe  of  commons  3*. 
In  paffing  through  the  ftreets,  he  had  the  mortification  to  hear 
the  infulting  cry,  "  Privilege  of  parliament !  privilege  of 
"  parliatnent  1"  refound  from  every  quarter ;  and  one  of  the 
populace,  more  daring  than  the  reft,  faluted  him  with  the 
.words  employed  by  the  mutinous  Ifraelites,  when  they  aban- 
-doned  Rehoboam,  their  raflfc  and  ill-counfelled  fo ve  reign : 
— «  To  your  tents,.  O  Ifrael 3S  1" 

When  the  commons  met,  they  affected  the  utmoft  terror 
and  difmay  ;  and  after  voting,  that  they  could  not  fit  in  the 
fame  place,  until  they  had  obtained  fatisfaftion  for  that  un- 
paralleled breach  of  privilege  committed  by  the  king,  and  had 
a  guard  appointed  for  their  fecurity,  they  adjourned  thern- 
felves  for  fome  days.  In  the  meantime,  a  committee  was 
ordered  to  fit  in  the  city,  and  inquire  into  every  circurn- 
ftance  attending  the  king's  entry  into  the  houfe  of  commons ; 
from-  all  which  was  inferred  an  intention  of  offering  vid- 
lence  to  the  parliament,  by  feizing,  even  in  that  houfe,  the 
accufed  members,  and  of  murdering  all  who  fhould  make 
refiftance.  They  again  met,  confirmed  the  votes  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  haftily  adjourned,  as  if  expofed  to  the  moll  im- 
minent danger.  This  practice  they  frequently  repeated; 
and  when,  by  thefe  affected  panics,  they  had  filled  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  the  moft  dreadful  apprehenfions,  anci  in- 
flamed them  with  enthufiaftic  rage  againft  the  court,  the  ac- 
cufed members  were  conducted  by  the  city  militia,  in  a  kind 
of  military  triumph,  to  Weftminfter,  in  order  to  refume  their, 
/eats  in  the  houfe  j  the  populace,  as  they  palled  Whitehall, 

34.  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  3J.  Rulhv?orth;  vol.  v. 
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by  land  and  water,  frequently  aflcing,  with  jnfulting  fhouts, 
**  What  is  become  of  the  king  and  his  cavaliers36  ?" 

Charles,  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  furious  multi- 
tude, had  retired  to  Windfor.  There,  deferted  by  all  the 
world,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  fhame  for  his  mif- 
conducT:,  he  had  leifure  to  reflect  on  the  fatal  meafures  into 
which  he  had  been  hurried.  He  faw  himfelf  involved  in  a 
fituation  the  moil  diftreffing,  entirely  by  his  own  precipi- 
tancy and  indifcretion,  and  how  to  extricate  himfelf  with 
honour  he  could  not  difcover  :  his  friends  were  difcouraged, 
his  enemies  triumphant,  and  the  people  feemed  ripe  for  re- 
bellion. Without  fubmiflion  his  ruin  appeared  to  be  inevit- 
able :  but  to  make  fubmiflion  to  fubjefts,  was  what  his 
kingly  pride  could  not  bear ;  yet  to  that  humiliating  expe- 
dient, in  his  prefent  circumftances  furely  the  mod  advifeable, 
he  had  at  lad  recourfe.  In  fucceflive  mefiages  to  the  com- 
mons, he  told  them,  that  he  would  defift  from  his  profecu- 
tion  of  the  accufed  members  ;  that  he  would  grant  them  a 
pardon ;  that  he  would  concur  in  any  law  that  mould  acquit 
or  fecure  them  ;  that  he  would  make  reparation  to  the 
houfe,  for  the  breach  of  privilege,  of  which  he  acknowledged 
they  had  reafon  to  complain  ;  and  he  declared,  that,  for  the 
future,  he  would  be  as  careful  of  the  privileges  of  parliament 
as  of  his  own  crown  and  life 37.  This  was  certainly  yield- 
ing too  far;  but  the  uneafy  mind  is  naturally  carried  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  in  attempting  to  repair  its  errors. 

If  the  king's  violence  made  him  hateful,  his  unreferved 
lubrmfiion  made  him  contemptible  to  the  commons.  They 
thought  he  could  now  deny'  them  nothing  ;  and,  therefore, 
refufed  to  accept  any  conceflion  for  the  breach  of  privilege, 
unlefs  he  would  difcover  his  advifers  in  that  illegal  meafure. 
But  Charles,  whofe  honour  as  a  gentleman  was  facred  and 
inviolable,  had  flill  fpirit  enough  left  to  reject  with  difdain  a 
condition,  which  would  have  rendered  him  for  ever  defpi- 

36.  Wliitlockc.    DugJale,        37.  Dugchle,  p.  84.    Ruflwor  h,  vol.  v. 
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cable,  and  unworthy  of  all  friendfhip  or  confidence.  He  had 
already  fhewn  to  the  nation,  had  the  nation  not  been  blinded 
with  fanaticifm,  that  if  he  had  violated  the  rights  of  parlia- 
ment, which  was  ftill  a  queftion  with  many  3S,  he  was  will- 
ing to  make  every  poffible  reparation,  and  yield  them  any 
fatisfaftion  not  inconfiftent  with  the  integrity  of  his  moral- 
character. 

Meanwhile  the  commons  continued  to  declaim  againft  the 
violation  of  parliamentary  privileges,  and  to  inflame  ftill  far- 
ther the  difcontents  of  the  people.  For  this  purpofe  they 
had  recourfe  to  the  old  expedient  of  petitioning,  fo  flattering 
to  human  pride  ! — as  it  affords  the  meaneft  member  of  the 
community  an  opportunity  of  inftru&ing  the  higheft,  and  of 
feeling  his  own  confequence,  in  the  right  of  offering  fuch  in- 
ftru&ions.  A  petition  from  Buckinghamfhire  was  prefented 
to  the  houfe,  by  fix  thoufand  men,  who  promifed  to  live  and 
die  in  the  defence  of  the  privileges  of  parliament.  One  of 
the  like  nature  was  prefented  by  the  city  of  London ;  and 
petitions  from  many  other  places  were  given  in  :  nay,  a  pe- 
tition from  the  apprentices  was  gracioufly  received,  and  one 
from  the  porters  was  encouraged.  The  beggars,  and  even 
the  women,  were  feized  with  the  fame  rage.  A  brewer's 

38.  No  maxim  ip  law,  it  was  faid,  is  more  eftabliflieJ,  or  more  unirer- 
fally  allowed,  than  that  privilege  of  parliament  extends  not  to  treafon,  felony, 
or  breach  of  peace :  that  it  was  never  pretended  by  any  one,  that  the  hall 
where  the  parliament  aflembles  is  an  inviolable  fandluary;  that  if  the  com- 
mons complained  of  the  affront  offered  them  by  an  attempt  to  arreft  their 
members  in  their  ycry  prcfence,  the  blame  mufl  lie  entirely  upon  themfolves, 
who  had  formerly  refufed  compliance  with  the  king's  mefiage,  when  he 
peacefully  demanded  thefe  members ;  that  the  fovereign  is  the  great  execu- 
tor of  the  laws ;  and  that  his  prefence  was  here  legally  employed  both-in  order 
to  prevent  oppofition,  and  to  protect  the  houfe  againft  thufe  infults  which 
their  difobedience  had  fo  well  merited.  (Howel's  Infpcflion  Into  the  Carriage  ef 
tie  late  Long  Parliament.  Hume,  chap.  Iv.)  But  whatever  might  be  urged  in 
favour  of  the  legality  of  Charles's  attempt  to  feize  the  accufed  members,  no 
one  pretended  to  vindicate  the  prudence  either  of  that  or  the  accufation.  To 
impeach  the  heads  of  a  la&ion,  daring  the  full  tide  of  its  power,  was  indeed 
attempting  to  fetter  the  wavei, 

wife, 
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•wife,  followed  by  many  thoufands  of  her  fex,  brought  a  pe- 
tition to  the  houfe  ;  in  which  they  exprefTed  their  terror  of 
papifts  and  prelates,  rapes  and  maflacres,  and  claimed  a  right 
equal  to  that  of  the  men,  in  communicating  their  fenfe  o£ 
the  public  danger,  fince  Chrift  had  died  for  them  as  well  as 
for  the  other  fex.  The  apprentices  were  loud  in  the  praife 
of  liberty,  and  bold  in  their  threats  againft  arbitrary  power. 
The  p-orters  complained  of  the  decay  of  trade,  and  defired 
that  juftice  might  be  done  upon  offenders,  according  to  the 
atrocioufnefs  of  their  crimes :  and  they  added,  c<  That  if 
"  fuch  remedies  were  any  longer  fufpended,  they  would  be 
"  forced  to  extremities  not  fit  to  be  named  39."  The  beg- 
gars, as  a  remedy  for  public  miferies,  propofed,  "  That 
u  thofe  noble  worthies  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  who  concur 
"  with  the  happy  votes  of  the  commons,  may  feparate  them- 
"  felves  from  the  reft,  and  fit  and  vote  as  one  entire  body40." 
This  language,  which  could  not  pofiibly  be  mifunderftood, 
was  evidently  dictated  by  the  commons  themfelves.. 

But  while  thefe  inflammatory  petitions  were  encouraged, 
and  received  with  the  warmeft  expre (lions  of  approbation s 
all  petitions  which  favoured  the  church  or  monarchy  were 
tUfcountenanced,  and  ihofe  interefted  in  them  imprifoned, 
and  profecuted  as  delinquents.  In  a  word,  by  the  prefent 
fury  of  the  people,  as  by  an  inundation,  was  fwept  away  all 
oppofition  in.  both  houfes,  and  every  rampart  of  royal  autho- 
rity was  laid  level  with  the  ground.  The  king,  as  appeared 
by  the  vote  on  the  remonftrance,  had  a  ftrong  party  in  the 
lower  houfe  •,  and  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  he  had  a  great 
majority,  even  after  the  bifhops  were  chafed  away,  But  now, 
when  the  pdpulace  without  doors  -were  ready  to  execute,  on 
the  leaft  hint,  the  will  of  their  leaders,,  it  was  not  fafe  for 
any  member  to  approach  either  houfe,  who  pretended  to  op- 
pofe  the  general  torrent. 

Thus  poflefled  of  an  imdifputed  majority  in  both  houfes, 

39.  Clarendon,  TO!,  u.    Rdh  worth,  voL  v.  40.  Id.  ibiJ. 
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the  popular  leaders,  who  well  knew  the  importance  of  fuch 
a  favourable  moment,  purfued  their  victory  with  vigour  and 
difpatch.  The  bills  fent  up  by  the  commons,  and  which  had 
hitherto  been  rejected  by  the  peers,  were  now  pafled,  and 
prefented  for  the  royal  aflent;  namely,  a  bill  veiling  the 
parliament  with  the  power  of  imprefiing  men  into  the  fer* 
vice,  under  pretence  of  fuppreffing  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
and  the  long  contefted  bill  for  depriving  the  bifhops  of  the 
privilege  of  voting  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  king's  au- 
thority was  reduced  fo  low,  that  a  refufal  would  have  been 
both  hazardous  and  ineffectual ;  and  the  queen,  being  fecretly 
threatened  with  an  impeachment,  prevailed  on  her  hufband  / 
fpeedily  to  pafs  thofe  bills,  in  hopes  of  appeafing  the  rage 
of  the  multitude,  until  fhe  could  make  her  efcape  to  Hol- 
land 4I. 

But  thefe  important  conceffions,  like  all  the  former,  ferved 
only  as  a  foundation  for  more  exorbitant  demands.  Encou- 
raged by  the  facility  of  the  king's  difpofition,  the  commons 
regarded  the  fmalleft  relaxation  in  their  invafion  of  royal  au- 
thority, as  highly  impolitic  at  fuch  a  crifis.  They  were  full/ 
fenfible,  that  monarchical  government;  which  had  been  eda- 
blifhed  in  England  during  fo  many  years,  would  regain  fome 
part  of  its  former  dignity,  as  foon  as  the  prefent  ftorm  was 
blown  over,  in  fpite  of  all  their  new-invented  limitations  : 
yet  would  it  not  be  fafe  to  attempt  the  entire  abolition  of  an 
authority,  to  which  the  nation  had  been  fo  long  accuftomed, 
before  they  were  in  pofleifion  of  the  fword  j  which  alone 
could  guard  their  ufurped  power,  or  infure  to  them  perfonal 
fafety  againft  the  rifing  indignation  of  their  infultedibvereign. 
To  this  point,  therefore,  they  directed  all  their  views.  They 
conferred  the  government  of  Hull,  where  was  a  large  ma- 
gazine of  arms,  on  Sir  John  Hotham  5  they  fent  orders  ta 
Goring,  governor  of  Portfmouth,  to  obey  no  orders  but  fuch 
as  he  mould  receive  from  the  parliament  j  and  they  obliged 

4i.  Clarendon,  voL  ii. 
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the  king  to  difplac^  Sir  John  Biron,  a  man  of  unexception- 
able chara&er,  and  beftow  the  government  of  the  Tower 
on  Sir  John  Conyers,  in  whom  alone,  they  faid,  they  could 
place  confidence  42. 

Thefe  were  bold  fteps,  but  a  bolder  was  yet  necefiary  to 
be  made  by  the  commons,  before  they  could  hope  to  ac- 
compliih  the  ruin  of  royal  authority  ;  and  that  was,  the  ac- 
quifition  of  the  command  of  the  militia,  which  would  at  once 
give  them  the  whole  power  of  the  fword,  there  being  at  that 
time  no  regular  troops  in  England,  except  thofe  which  the 
commons  themfelves  had  levied  for  fupprefling  the  Irim  re- 
bellion. With  this  view  they  brought  in  a  bill ;  by  the  ex- 
prefs  terms  of  which  the  lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  or 
principal  officers  of  the  militia,  who  were  all  named  in  it, 
were  to  be  accountable,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  parlia- 
ment. Charles  here  ventured  to  put  a  flop  to  his  concef- 
fions,  though  he  durfl  not  hazard  a  flat  denial.  He  only  re- 
quefted,  that  the  military  authority  mould  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  crown  :  and,  if  that  fliould  be  admitted,  he 
promifed  to  beftow  commi(lions,  but  revocable  at  pleafure, 
on  the  very  perfons  named  in  the  bill.  But  the  commons, 
whofe  object  was  nothing  lefs  than  fovereignty,  imperioufly 
replied,  <c  That  the  danger  and  diftempers  of  the  nation  were 
"  fuch  as  could  endure  no  longer  delay  j  and  unlefs  the  king 
"  fpeedily  complied  with  their  demands,  they  mould  be  en- 
"  forced,  for  the  fafety  of  prince  and  people,  to  difpofe  of 
"  the  militia  by  the  authority  of  both  houfes,  and  were  re- 
"  folved  to  do  it  accordingly43." 

But  what  was  more  extraordinary  than  all  this,  while  the 
commons  thus  menaced  the  king  with  their  power,  they  in- 
vited him  to  fix  his  refidence  in  London,  where  they  knew 
he  would  be  entirely  at  their  mercy.  "  I  am  fo  much  amazed 
"  at  this  meffage,"  faid  Charles,  in  his  prompt  reply,  "  that 
*'•  I  Icnow  not  what  to  anfwer.  You  fpeak  of  jealoufies  and 

4Z.  Ruihvvorth,  vol.  v.     .          43.  Ralhworth,  part  iil  vol.  i;  chap- iv. 
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*'  fears  !  Lay  your  hands  on  your  hearts,  and  afk  yourfelves, 
"  whether  I  may  not  likewife  be  diflurbed  with  fears  and 
"  jealoufies :  and  if  fo,  I  aflure  you,  that  this  meflage  has 
"  nothing  leflened  them.  As  to  the  militia,  I  thought  fo 
"  much  of  it  before  I  gave  that  anfwer>  and  am  fo  much 
t{  aflured,  that  the  anfwer  is  agreeable  to  what,  in  juftice  or 
"  reafon,  you  can  afk,  or  I  in  honour  grant,  that  I  {hall  not 
<f  alter  it  in  any  point.  For  my  refidence  near  you,  I  wifh  it 
"  might  be  fafe  and  honourable,  and  that  I  had  no  caufe  to 
"  abfent  myfelf  from  Whitehall :  aflc  yourfelves  whether  I 
"  have  not !  What  would  you  have  ?  Have  I  denied  to  pafs 
"  any  bill  for  the  eafe  and  fecurity  of  my  fubjefts  ?  I  do  not 
11  afk  what  ye  have  done  for  me  !  Have  any  of  my  people 
"  been  tranfported  with  fears  and  apprehenfions  ?  I  offer  as 
"  free  and  general  a  pardon  as  yourfelves  can  devife.  All 
"  this  confidered,  there  is  a  judgment  of  Heaven  upon  this 
"  nation,  if  thefe  diftra£Hons  continue.  God  fo  deal  with 
"  me  and  mine !  as  all  my  thoughts  and  intentions  are  up- 
"  right  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  proteflant  profef- 
"  fion,  and  for  the  oblervance  and  prefervaLion  of  the  laws  ; 
"  and  I  hope  God  will  blefs  and  affifl  thofe  laws  for  my  pre- 
«  fervation  44." 

The  firmnefs  of  this  reply  furprifed  the  commons,  but  did 
not  difcourage  them  from  profecuting  their  ambitious  aimi 
They  had  gone  too  far  to  retra£l :  they  therefore  voted,  That: 
thofe  who  advifed  his  majefty's  anfwer,  "  were  enemies  to 
"  the  ftate,  and  mifchievous  projectors  againlt  the  fafety  of 
<c  the  nation  ;  that  this  denial  is  of  fuch  dangerous  confe- 
**  quence,  that,  it,  his  majefty  perfift  in  it,  it  will  hazard  the 
"  peace  and  tranquillity  of  all  his  kingdoms^  unlefs  fome 
"  fpeedy  remedy  may  be  applied  by  the  wifdom  and  autho- 
"  rity  of  parliament ;  and  that  fuch  of  the  fubje&s  as  have 
"  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence  againft  the  common 
"  danger,  have  done  nothing  but  what  is  juftifiable,  and 

44.  Rufliworth,  vol.  T. 
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*e  approved  of  by  the  houfe  4V  And,  in  order  to  induce 
the  people  to  fecond  thefe  ufurpations,  by  arming  themfelves 
more  generally,  the  mod  unaccountable  panics  were  fpread 
throughout  the  nation  by  rumours  of  intended  maflacres  and 
invafions. 

Alarmed  at  thofe  threatening  appearances,  and  not  with- 
out apprehenfions  that  force  might  be  employed  to  extort  his 
aflent  to  the  militia-bill,  the  king  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
move to  a  greater  diftance  from  London.  Taking  with  him 
his  two  fons,  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York,  he 
accordingly  retired  northward,  and  made  the  city  of  York, 
for  a  time,  the  feat  of  his  court.  The  queen  'had  already 
taken  refuge  in  Holland.  There  fhe  refided  with  her 
daughter  Mary,  who  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  the 
prince  of  Orange. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  his  kingdom,  where  the  church 
and  monarchy  were  ftill  refpecteid,  Charles  found  himfelf 
of  more  confequence  than  in  the  capital  or  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  was  become  a  fcene  of  fury  and  fanaticifm. 
The  marks  of  attachment  {hewn  him  at  York  exceeded  his 
fondeft  expectations.  The  principal,  nobility  and  gentry, 
from  all  quarters  of  England,  either  perfonally  or  by  letters, 
exprefled  their  duty  toward  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  fave 
them  from  that  democratical  tyranny  with  which  they  are 
threatened. 

Finding  himfelf  fupported  by  fo  confiderable  a  body  of  his 
fubjedls,  the  king  began  to  aflume  a  firmer  tone,  and  to  re- 
tort the  accufations  of  the  commons  with  fpirit.  As  he  (till 
perfifted  in  refufing  the  militia-bill,  they  had  framed  an  or- 
dinance, in  which,  by  the  fole  authority  of  the  two  houfes 
of  parliament,  they  had  named  lieutenants  for  all  the  coun- 
ties, and  conferred  on  them  the  command  of  the  whole  mi- 
litary force  •,  of  all  the  guards,  garrifons,  an3*forts  in  the 
kingdom.  He  ifiued  proclamations  againft  this  ufurpation ; 

45.  Id.  ibid. 
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and  declared,  that  as  he  had  formed  a  refolution,  ftriclly  to 
obferve  the  laws  himfelf,  he  was  determined  that  every  one 
ihould  yield  a  like  obedience  46.  The  commons,  on  their 
part,  were  neither  defljtute  of  vigour  nor  addrefs.  In  order 
to  cover  their  ufurped  authority  with  a  kind  of  veil,  and  to 
confound  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  ideas  of  duty 
and  allegiance,  they  bound,  in  all  their  commands,  the  per- 
fons  to  whom  they  were  directed,  to  obey  the  orders  of  his 
majefly,  fignified  by  both  houfes  of  parliament47.  Thus  by 
a  diftindrion,  hitherto  unknown,  between  the  office  and  the 
perfon  of  the  king,  they  employed  the  royal  name  to  the  fub- 
verfion  of  royal  authority  ! 

The  chief  object  of  both  parties  being  the  acquifition  of 
the  favour  of  the  people,  each  was  defirous  to  throw  on  the 
other  the  odium  of  involving  the  nation  in  civil  difcord.  With 
this  view,  a  variety  of  memorials,  remonftrances,  and  de- 
clarations were  difperfed ',  and  the  royal  party  was  fuppofed 
to  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  the  war  of  the  pen.  The 
king's  memorials  were  chiefly  compofed  by  himfelf  and  lord 
Falkland,  who  had  accepted  the  office  of  fecretary  of  flate, 
and  whofe  virtues  and  talents  were  of  the  moil  amiable  and 
exahed  kind.  In  thefe  papers  Charles  endeavoured  to  clear 
up  the  principles  of  the  conftitution  ;  to  mark  the  boun- 
daries of  the  powers  entrufted  by  law  to  the  fever al  orders  in 
the  ftate  ;  to  mew  what  great  improvements  the  whole  po- 
litical fyftern  had  received  from  his  late  conceflions  ;  to  de- 
monftrate  his  entire  confidence  in  his  people  ;  and  to  point 
out  the  ungrateful  returns  which  had  been  made  to  that  con- 
fidence and  thofe  conceffions.  The  parliament,  on  the  other 
hand,  exaggerated  all  his  unpopular  meafures  ;  and  attempt- 
ed to  prove,  that  their  whole  proceedings  were  neceiTary  for 
die  prefervation  of  religion  and  liberty  4S. 

But  whatever  advantage  either  fi-de  might  gain  by  thefe 
jwritings,  both  w  ^ere  fenfible,  that  the  fword  muft  ukimate- 

46.  Rufh\yorch,  ubi  fujv  47.  Ibid.    •         48.  Puifhy/ortb,  vo!.  v. 
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]y  decide  the  difpute :  and  they  began  to  prepare  according- 
ly. The  troops  which  had  been  raifed  under  pretence  of 
the  Irifti  rebellion,  were  now  openly  enlifted  by  the  parlia- 
ment for  its  own  purpofes,  and  the  command  of  them  given 
to  the  earl  of  Effex.  Nor  were  new  levies  neglected.  No 
lefs  than  four  thoufand  men  are  faid  to  have  been  enlifted  in 
London  in  one  day  49..  And  the  parliament  having  iflued 
orders  that  loans  of  money  and  plate  might  be  furnimed,  for 
maintaining  thefe  forces,  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  plate  were 
brought  to  their  treafurers,  that  they  could  hardly  find  room 
to  ftow  it.  Even  the  women  gave  up  their  ornaments,  to 
fupport  the  caufe  pf  the  godly  againft  the  malignants  s°. 

Very  different  was  the  king's  fituation.  His  preparations 
were  not  near  fo  forward  as  thofe  of  the  parliament.  In  or- 
der to  recover  the  confidence  of  his  people,  and  remove  all 
jealoufy  of  violent  counfels,  he  had  refolved  that  the  ufurp-v 
ations  and  illegal  pretenfions  of  the  commons  {hould  be  evi- 
dent to  the  whole  world.  This  he  confidered  as  of  more 
importance  to  his  interefl  than  the  collecting  of  magazines, 
or  the  affembling  of  armies.  But  had  he  even  been  otherwife 
difpofed,  he  would  have  found  many  difficulties  to  encounter  ; 
for  although  he  was  attended  by  a  fplendid  train  of  nobility,  and 
by  a  numerous  body  of  gentlemen  of  great  landed  property, 
fupplies  could  not  he  raifed  without  a  connection  with  the  mo- 
nied  men,  who  were  chiefly  attached  to  the  parliament,  which 
had  feized  his  revenues  fince  the  beginning  of  the  conteft 
concerning  the  militia  bill.  Yet  was  he  not  altogether  un- 
prepared. The  queen,  by  difpofing  of  the  crown  jewels, 
had  been  enabled  to,  purchafe  a  cargo  of  arms  and  amunition 
in  Holland.  Part  of  thefe  had  arrived  fafe  j  and  Charles 
finding  that  the  urgent  neCeiTities  of  his  fituation  would  no 
longer  admit  of  delay,  prepared  himfelf  for  defence,  and 
roufed  his  adherents  to  arms,  with  a  fpirit,  activity,  and  ad- 
drefs,  that  alike  furprifed  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  The 

49.  Vicar's  God  In  tit  Mount.  '50  Whitlocke.     Dugdalc. 
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refources  of  his  genius  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occafions, 
ieemed  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  obftacles  to  be  over- 
come. He  never  appeared  fo  great  as  when  plunged  in  dif- 
trefs,  or  furrounded  with  perils. 

The  commons,  however,  confcious  of  their  fuperiority  in 
force,  and  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it,  yet  defirous  to 
preferve  the  appearance  of  a  pacific  difpofition,  fent  the  king 
conditions  on  which  they  were  willing  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, but  to  which  they  knew  he  would  not  fubmit.    Their 
demands,  contained  in  nineteen  propofitions,  amounted  to  a 
total  abolition  of  monarchical  government,  and  would  have 
involved  in  ruin  the  whole  royal  party.  They  required,  That 
no  man  fhould  remain  in   the  privy  council,  who  had  not 
the  approbation  of  "parliament  ;  that  no  deed  of  the  fovereign 
{hould  have  validity,  unlefs  it  puffed  that  council,  and  was 
attefled  under  its  feal  ;  that  all  the  principal  officers  of  ftate 
and  chief  judges  mould  be  chofen  with  confeut  of  parliament, 
and  enjoy  their  offices  during  life  j  that  none  of  the  royal 
family  fhould  marry  without  confent  of  both  houfes  ofpavlia- 
ment  ;  that  the  laws  mould  be  executed  againfl  catholics  j 
that   the.  votes  of  popifh  lords  fhould  be  excluded  ;  that  the 
reformation  of  the  liturgy  and  church-government  fhould 
have  place,  according  to  the  advice  of  parliament  ;  that  the 
parliamentary  ordinance,  with  regard  to  the  militia,  be  fub- 
mitted  to  ;  that  the  juflice  of  parliament  pafs  upon  all  delin- 
quents ;  that  a  general  pardon  be  granted  for  all  paft  offences, 
with  fuch  exceptions  as  fliall  be  advifed  by  parliament  ;  that 
the  forts  and  caflles  be  difpofed  of  by  confent  of  parliament  ; 
and  that  no  peers  be  made  but  with  the  concurrence  of  both 
houfes  SI.    : 

"  Should  I  grant  thefe  demands,"  faid  Charles,  in  his  ani- 
mated reply,  "  I  may  be  waited  on  bareheaded  ;  I  may  have 
*'  my  hand  killed  ;  the  title  of  majefly  may  be  continued  to 
"  me  j  and  the  King's  Authority,  fignified  by  both 
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tf  may  ftill  be  the  ftyle  of  your  commands :  I  may  have  fwords 
"  and  maces  carried  before  me,  and  pleafe  myfelf  with  the 
^  fight  of  a  crown  and  fceptre  (though  even  thefe  twigs  would 
"  not  long  flouriQi,  when  the  flock  upon  which  they  grew 
V  was  dead) ;  but  as  to  true  and  real  power,  I  mould  re- 
"  main  but  the  outfide,  but  the  picture,  but  the  fign  of  a 
Jung  SV  He  accordingly  refolved  to  fupport  his  authority  by 
arms;  war,  at  anydifadvantage,  being  efteemed  preferable, 
by  himfelf  and  all  his  counfellors,  to  fo  ignominious  a  peace. 
Collecting  therefore  fome  forces,  and  advancing  fouthward, 
he  creeled  his  royal  flandard  at  Nottingham. 

This  being  confidered  as  the  open  fignal  of  difcord  and 
civil  war  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  abettors  of  the  ad- 
verfe  parties  *began  now  more  diftinclly  to  feparate  them- 
felves :  and  when  two  names  fo  facred  in  the  Englifh  confti- 
tution,  as  thofe  of  KING  and  PARLIAMENT,  were  placed  in 
oppofition  to  each  other,  little  wonder  the  people  were  di- 
vided in  their  choice,  and  agitated  with  the  moft  violent 
animofities! 

The  greater  part  of  the  nobility,  and  the  gentlemen  of  an- 
cient families,  fearing  a  total  confufion  of  ranks  from  the 
fury  of  the  populace,  attached  themfelves  to  the  throne,  from 
which  they  derived  their  luftre,  and  to  which  it  was  again 
communicated.  Proud  of  their  birth,  of  their  confequence 
in  the  (late,  and  of  the  loyalty  and  virtue  of  their  anceftors, 
they  zealoufly  adhered  to  the  caufe  of  their  fovereign  j  which 
was  alfo  fupported  by  moft  men  of  a  liberal  education,  or  a 
liberal  way  of  thinking,  and  by  all  who  wiihed  well  to  the 
church  and  monarchy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  ve- 
neration for  the  commons  was  extreme  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  the  averfion  againft  the  hierarchy  general,  the 
city  of  London,  and  moft  of  the  great  corporations,  took 
part  with  the  parliament,  and  adopted  with  ardour  thofe 
principles  of  freedom,  on  which  that  ailernbly  had  originally 

54.  Id,  ibid. 
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founded  its  pretenfions,  and  under  colour  of  maintaining 
which  it  had  taken  up  arms.  Befide  thefe  corporations,  many 
families  that  had  lately  been  enriched  by  commerce,  feeing 
with  envious  eyes  thefuperior  homage  paid  to  the  nobility  and 
elder  gentry,  eagerly  undertook  the  exaltation  of  a  power, 
under  whofe  dominion  they  hoped  to  acquire  rank  and  dit- 
tindYion  S3. 

Thus  determined  in  their  choice,  both  parties,  putting  a 
clofe  to  argument,  now  referred  the  juflice  of  their  caufe  to 
the  deciGon  of  the  fword. ' 

53.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN    and  IRELAND,  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Civil  War  to  the  tattle  O^NASEBV,  in  1645. 

conteft  ever  feemed  more  unequal,  my  dear  Philip, 
than  that  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  when 

the  fword  was  firft  drawn.     Almoft  every  advan- 

A.  D.  1643. 

tage  lay  on  the  fide  of  the  latter.  The  parlia- 
mentary party  being  in  pofleffion  of  the  kgal  means  of  fup- 
ply,  and  of  all  the  fea-ports  except  Newcaftle,  the  cuftoms 
yielded  them  a  certain  and.confiderable  fum ;  and  all  contri- 
butions, loans,  and  impofitions,  were  more  eafily  raifed  by  the 
cities,  which  pofiefTed  the  ready  money,  and  were  alfo  chiefly 
in  their  hands,  than  they  could  be  by  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
who  adhered  to  the  king.  The  feamen  naturally  followed  die 
difpofition  of  the  fea-ports  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and  the 
earl  of  Nortumberland,  lord  high-admiral,  having  engaged  in 
the  caufe  of  the  commons,  had  named,  at  their  defire,  the  earl 
of  Warwick  as  his  lieutenant.  Warwick  at  once  eftabiimed 
his  authority  in  the  fleet,  and  kept  the  entire  dominion  of  the 
fca  hi  the  hands  of  his  party.  They  were  likewife  in  pofTeffion 
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of  all  the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  king- 
dom, and  had  intercepted  part  of  the  ftores  the  queen  had 
purchafed  in  Holland. 

The  king*s  only  hope  of  counterbalancing  fo  many  advan- 
tages, on  the  part  of  his  adverfaries,  arofe  from  the  fuppofed 
fuperiority  of  his  adherents  in  mental  and  perfonal  qualities. 
More  courage  and  enterprize  were  expe£ted  from  the  gene- 
rous and  lofty  fpirit  of  the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry  than 
from  the  bafe-born  vulgar.  Nor  was  it  doubted  but  their 
tenants,  whom  they  levied  and  armed  at  their  own  expence> 
would  greatly  furpafs  in  valour  and  force  the  fendentary  and 
enervated  inhabitants  of  cities.  But,  in  making  this  com- 
parifon,  the  myfterious  and  elevating  influence  of  the  double 
cnthufiafm  of  religion  and  liberty  was  forgot :  a  kind  of  holy 
fury,  arifingfrom  apprehenfions  of  danger,and  a  confidence  in 
fupernatural  aid,  which,  accompanied  with  fuppofed  illumi- 
nations, infpires  the  daring  fanatic  with  the  mofl  romatic 
bravery,  and  enables  him  to  perform  fuch  acts  of  prowefs  as 
tranfcend  the  common  flandard  of  humanity ;  confirm  him 
in  his  belief  of  divine  affiftance,  impel  him  to  future  exertions, 
and  render  his  valour  irrefiftible,  when  directed  againft  thofe 
whom  he  regards  as  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  his  country. 

Of  the  power  of  this  enthufiaftic  energy,  in  animating 
the  moit  grovelling  minds,  Charles  had  unhappily  too  much 
reafon  to  become  acquainted,  during  his  hoftile  llruggle  for 
dominion  ;  and  to  learn,  from  fatal  experience,  in  many  a 
hard-fought  field,  that  it  was  not  inferior  in  efficacy  even  to 
the  courage  connected  with  greatnefs  of  foul  or  infufed  by 
nobility  of  birth.  At  prefent  he  had  a  contemptible  idea  of 
the  parliamentary  part,  confidered  as  individuals  j  but  their 
numbers, .  their  rcfources,  and  their  military  preparations, 
were  fufficient  to  fill  him  with  the  moft  awful  apprehenfions. 
He  declared,  however,  againft  all  advances  toward  an  accom- 
modation. "  I  have  nothing  left  but  my  honour,  "  faid  he  ; 
"  and  this  lafl  pofTeflion  I  am  firmly  refolved  to  preferve,  and 
*•'  rather  to  perifh  than  yield  any  farther  to  the  pretenfions  of 
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"  my  enemies  V  Bur  he  was  induced,  by  the  earneft  feli- 
citations of  his  friends,  to  relax  in  his  purpofe  ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  gain  time,  as  well  as  to  manifeft  a  pacific  difpofition, 
to  fend  ambafiadors  to  the  parliament  wirh  offers  of  treaty, 
before  he  began  hoftilities. 

The  conduct  of  the  parliament  juftified  Charles's  opinion. 
Both  houfes  replied,  "  That  they  could  not  treat  with  the 
"  king  until  he  took  down  his  ftandard,  and  recalled  his 
*'  proclamations,"  in  which  the  members  fuppofed  them- 
felves  to  be  declared  traitors  ;  and  when,  by  a  fecond  mef- 
fage,  he  offered  to  recall  thofe  proclamations,  they  defired 
him  to  difrrftfs  his  forces,  to  refide  with  his  parliament,  and 
to  give  up  delinquents  to  juftice 2 ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
abandon  himfelf  and  his  friends  to  the  mercy  of  his  ene- 
mies. 

Hoping  that  the  people  were  now  fully  convinced  of  the 
infolence  of  the  parliament,  and  its  averfion  againft  peace, 
the  king  made  vigorous  preparations  for  war.  Aware,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  yet  able  to  oppofe  the  parliamentary 
army,  which  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Eflex,  he  left 
Nottingham,  and  retired,  by  flow  marches,  firft  to  Derby, 
nrul  afterward  to  Shrewfbury.  At  Wellington,  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, he  collected  his  forces,  and  made  the  following 
declaration  before  the  whole  army  :  "  I  do  promife,  in  the 
"  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  and  as  I  hope  for  his  bleffing 
*.'  and  protection,  that  I  will,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power, 
**  defend  and  maintain  the  true  reformed  Proteftant  religion, 
4(  eftablifhed  in  the  church  of  England  ;  and,  by  the  grace 
"  of  God,  in  the  fame  will  live  and  die. 

"  I  defire  that  the  laws  may  ever  be  the  meafure  of  my 
"  government,  and  that  the  liberty  and  property  of.  the  fub- 
<e  je£l  may  be  preferred  by  them  with  the  fame  care  as  my 
5l  own  juft  right ;  and  if  it  pleafe  God,  by  his  bleffing  on 
*c  this  army,  raifed  for  my  necefiary  defence,  to  preferve 
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u  me  from  the  prefent  rebellion,  I  do  folemnly  and  faith- 
<£  fully  promife,  in  the  fight  of  God,  to  maintain  the  juft 
tc  privileges  and  freedom  of  parliament,  and  to  govern,  to 
"  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  by  the  known  ftatutes  and  cuf- 
C(  toms  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  particularly,  to  obferve  in- 
"  violably  the  laws  to  which  I  have  given  my  confent  this 
tf  parliament.  Meanwhile,  if  this  emergency,  and  the  great 
"  noceffity  to  which  I  am  driven,  beget  any  violation  of 
"  law,  I  hope  it  will  be  imputed,  by  God  and  man,  to  the 
"  authors  of  this  war ;  not  to  me,  who  have  fo  earneftly 
(i  laboured  to  preferve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  3." 

This  declaration,  which  was  confidered  as  a  facred  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  king,  was  received  with  the  warm- 
eft  expreflkms  of  approbation  and  gratitude,  by  the  generous 
train  of  nobility  and  gentry  by  whom  he  was  attended ;  and 
who,  in  the  hope  of  his  fubmitting  to  a  legal  and  limited 
government,  had  alone  been  induced  to  take  the  field,  with 
a  refolution  of  facrificing  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  de- 
fence. They  were  in  general  no  lefs  animated  with  the  fpi- 
rit  of  liberty  than  of  loyalty,  and  held  in  contempt  the  high 
monarchical  principles. 

Charles  was  received  at  Shrewfbury  with  marks  of  duty 
and  affection  ;  and  his  army  increafed  fo  faft,  while  it  lay 
there,  that  he  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
fand  men.  With  thefe  he  refolved  to  give  battle  to  the  army 
of  the  parliament,  as  he  heard  it  was  daily  augmented  with 
recruits  from  London.  He  accordingly  directed  his  march 
toward  the  capital,  in  order  to  bring  on  an  engagement. 
EfTex  was  prepared  to  oppofe  him.  The  two  ar- 
mies met  on  Edgehill,  near  Keinton  in  Warwick- 
fhire,  where  a  defperate  battle  was  fought.  The  earl  of 
Lindfay  was  general  of  the  royal  army  ;  prince  Rupert,  fon 
of  the  unfortunate  elector  Palatine,  commanded  the  horfe ; 
Sir  Jacob  Aftley  the  foot;  Sir  Arthur  Alton  the  dragoons; 
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Sir  John  Heydon  the  artillery  ;  and  lord  Bernard  Stuart  was 
at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  guards,  whofe  eftates,  according  to 
the  computation  of  lord  Clarendon,  were  equal  in  value  to 
thofe  of  all  the  members  who,  at  the  commencement  of  hof- 
tilities,  voted  againft  the  king  in  both  houfes  of  parliament. 
Effex  drew  up  his  army  with  judgment;  but  in  confequence 
of  the  defer tion  of  a  troop  of  horfe,  under  Sir  Faithful  For- 
tefcue,  and  the  furious  {hock  made  upon  them  by  prince 
Rupert,  his  whole  left  wing  of  cavalry  immediately  gave 
way,  and  was  purfued  two  miles.  Nor  did  better  fortune 
attend  the  right  wing  of  the  parliamentary  army,  which  was 
alfo  broken  and  put  to  flight. 

The  victory  mud  now  have  been  decifive  in  favour  of  the 
royalifts,  had  not  the  king's  body  of  referve,  commanded  by- 
Sir  John  Biron  hecdlefsly  joined  in  the  purfuit.  The  advan- 
tage, afforded  by  this  imprudence,  being  perceived  by  Sir 
William  Balfour,  who  commanded  Effex's  referve,  he  im- 
mediately wheeled  about  upon  the  king's  infantry,  now  quite 
deftitute  of  horfe,  and  made  great  havock  among  them. 
Lord  Lindfay,  the  genera!,  was  mortally  wounded  and  taken 
prifoner ;  and  his  fon,  in  endeavouring  to  refcue  him,  fell  like- 
wife  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Sir  Edward  Verney,  who  carried 
the  king's  flandard,  was  killed  ;  the  ftandard  was  taken,  and 
the  king  himfelf  was  in  danger.  The  ftandard  was  afterwards 
recovered  by  the  valour  of  captain  John  Smith,  but  the  fitua- 
tion  of  affairs  was  not  changed.  Every  thing,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  prince  Rupert,  wore  the  appearance  of  a  defeat  rather 
than  of  a  complete  victory,  which  he  thought  had  been  gained. 
His  troops  were  too  much  fatigued  to  renew  the  charge,  and 
the  enemy  did  not  provoke  him  to  it,  though  both  parties  faced 
each  other  for  fome  time.  All  night  they  lay  on  their  arms, 
and  next  morning  drew  off,  by  a  kind  of  mutual  confent, 
neither  fide  having  fpirit  for  a  frefli  action.  Effex  retired  to 
Warwick  caftle,  and  the  king  returned  to  his  former  quarters, 
near  Bambury  4.  Five  thoufand  men  were  found  dead  on 

4.  Mny,  book  iii.     Clarendon,  vol.  iii. 
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the  field,  and  the  lofs  of  the  two  armies,  from  comparing 
oppofite  accounts,  appears  to  have  been  nearly  equal.  The 
troops  of  both  parties  fuffered  much  by  cold  during  the  night 
after  the  engagement. 

Though  this  firft  battle  was  fo  little  decifive,  that  the 
parliament  claimed  the  victory  as  well  as  the  king,  it  was  of 
great  fervice  to  the  royal  caufe.  Charles  immediately  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Bambury ;  and,  as  foon  as  his  army  was 
recruited  and  refrefhed,  he  advanced  to  Reading  ;  the  gover- 
nor and  garrifon  of  which  place,  on  the  approach  of  a  de- 
tachment of  Royalifts,  had  fled  with  precipitation  to  Lon- 
don. The  capital  was  ftruck  with  terror,  and  the  parlia- 
ment voted  an  addrefs  for  a  tr^ty,  but  as  no  ceflation  for 
IioftiJities  had  been  agreed  on,  the  king  continued  to  advance, 
and  took  pofieffion  of  Brentford.  By  this  time  Eflex  had 
reached  London,  and  the  declining  feafon  put  a  flop  to  far- 
ther operations  5. 

During  the  winter,  the  king  and  parliament  were  employ- 
ed in  real  preparations  for  war,  but  in  feeming  advances  to- 
wards peace,  Oxford,  where  the  king  refided, 
was  chofen  as  the  place  of  treaty.  Thither  the 
parliament  fent  their  requifitions  by  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  four  members  of  the  lower  houfe,  who  acted  as 
commiflioners.  They  abated  fomewhat  of  thofe  extravagant 
demands  they  had  formerly  made  -,  but  their  claims  were' 
dill  too  high  to  admit  of  an  amicable  accommodation,  unlefs 
the  king  had  been  willing  to  renounce  the  moft  efiential 
branches  of  his  prerogative.  Befides  other  humiliating  arti- 
cles they  required  him,  in  exprefs  terms,  utterly  to  abolifti 
epifcopacy ;  a  demand  which  before  they  had  only  infiauated. 
They  infiRed,  that  he  fliould  fubmit  to  the  punifhment  of  his 
moft  faithful  fervants  :  and  they  defired  him  to  acquiefce  in 
their  fettiement  of  the  militia,  and  to  confer  on  their  adhe-  \ 
rents  the  entire  power  of  the  fword  6.  The  negociation,  as 

5.  Whitlocke,  p.  60.  6.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.    Rulhworth,  vol.  vi. 
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may  be  naturally  fuppofed,  ferved  only  for  a  time  to  amufe 
both  parties. 

Meanwhile  each  county,  each  town,  and  almoft  each  fa- 
mily, was  divided  within  itfelf,  and  the  moft  violent  convul- 
fions  fhook  the  whole  kingdom.  Continual  efforts  were 
every  where  made,  by  both  parties,  to  furmount  each  other, 
even  after  the  feafon  of  a&iou  was  over.  The  earl  of  New- 
caftle,  who  commanded  for  the  king  in  Yorkmire,  gained 
feveral  advantages  over  the  parliamentary  forces,  and  efta- 
blimed  the  royal  authority  in  all  the  northern  counties. 
Actions  (till  more  memorable  were  performed  in  the  fouth. 
and  weft.  Sir  William  Waller,  who  began  now  to  diftin- 
guifh  himfelf  among  the  generals  of  the  parliament,  defeated 
lord  Herbert  near  Gloucester,  and  took  the  city  of  Hereford. 
On  the  other  fide,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Launcefton,  and  reduced  all  Cornwall  to  peace  and  obe- 
dience under  the  king  7. 

Early  in  the  fpring  Reading  was  befieged,  and  taken  by 
the  parliamentary  army,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Efiex; 
Being  joined  foon  after  by  the  forces  under  Sir  William 
Waller,  Eflex  marched  toward  Oxford,  with  a  view  of  at- 
tacking the  king,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  great  diftrefs 
for  want  of  ammunition.  But  Charles,  informed  of  his 
<lefign,  tmd  of  the  loofe  difpofition  of  his  forces,  difpatched 
prince  Rupert  with  a  party  of  horfe  to  annoy  them ;  and 
that  gallant  leader,  who  was  perfectly  fitted  for  fuch  a  fer- 
vice,  falling  fuddenly  upon  the  difperfed  bodies  of  EfTcx's 
army,  routed  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  infantry, 
and  carried  his  ravages  almoft  to  the  general's  quarters  at 
Tame.  Eflex  took  the  alarm,  and  difpatched  part  of  his 
cavalry  in  purfuit  of  the  prince.  They  were  joined  by  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  under  the  famous  John  Hambden, 
who  had  acted  as  a  colonel  from  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  and  diilinTuimed  himfelf  no  lefs  in  the  field  than  is 
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the  fcnatc.  On  the  fkirts  of  Calfgrave  field,  they  overtook 
the  Royalifts,  who  were  loaded  with  booty.  The  prince 
wheeled  about,  however,  and  charged  them  with  fuch  impe- 
tuofity,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight, 
after  having  loft  fome  of  their  beft  officers  ;  and,  among  the 
reft,  the  much  valued,  and  much  dreaded  Hambden,  who 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  foon  after  in  great  agonies8. 
He  is  faid  to  have  received  his  wound  by  the  burfting  of  one 
of  his  own  piftols. 

The  royal  caufe  was  fupported  with  no  lefs  fpirit  in  the 
weftern  counties.  The  king's  adherents  in  Cornwall,  not- 
withftanding  their  early  fuccefies,  had  been  obliged  to  enter 
into  a  convention  of  neutrality  with  the  parliamentary  party 
in  Devonshire.  This  neutrality  lafted  during  the  winter,  but 
was  broken  in  the  fpring,  by  the  authority  of  the  parliament ; 
and  the  earl  of  Stamford  having  affembled  an  army  of  near 
feven  thoufand  men,  well  fupplied  with  money,  ammunition, 
and  provifions,  entered  Cornwall,  and  advanced  upon  the 
Royalifts,  who  were  not  half  his  number,  and  oppreffed  by 
every  kind  of  neceflity.  He  encamped  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
near  Stratton,  and  detached  Sir  George  Chudleigh  with 
twelve  hundred  horfe,  to  furprife  Bodmin.  The  Cornifh 
Royalifts,  commanded  by  the  principal  men  of  the  county, 
feized  this  opportunity  of  extricating  themfelves,  by  one  vi- 
gorous effort,  from  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  with  which 

they  were  furrounded.  They  boldly  advanced  up  the 
May  1 6. 

hill,  on  which  Stamford  was  encamped  in  four  dif- 
ferent divifions,  and  after  an  obftinate  ftruggle,  ftill  prefT- 
ing  nearer  and  nearer,  all  met  upon  the  plain  at  the  top, 
where  they  embraced  with  great  joy,  and  fignalized  their 
victory  with  loud  mouts  and  mutual  congratulations  9. 

The  attention  of  both  parties  were  now  turned  toward  the 
Weft.  The  king  fent  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  and  prince 
Maurice,  brother  to  prince  Rupert,  with  a  reinforcement 
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of  cavalry  into  Cornwall.  Being  joined  by  the  Cornifh  ar- 
my, they  foon  over-ran  the  county  of  Devon,  and  advan- 
cing into  Somerfetfhire,  began  to  reduce  it  alfo  to  obedience . 
In  the  mean  time,  the  parliament  having  fupplied  Sir  Wil- 
liam Waller,  in  whom  they  had  great  confidence,  with  a 
complete  army,  difpatched  him  into  the  fame  county,  in  or- 
der to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  Royalifts,  and  retrieve  their 
affairs  in  that  quarter.  After  fome  flcirmifhes,  in  which  the 
Royalifts  had  the  advantage,  the  two  armies  met  at  Landf- 
down-hill,  which  Waller  had  fortified.  There  a  pitched 
battle  was  fought,  with  great  lofs  on  both  fides,  but  without 
any  decifive  advantage  ;  for  although  the  Royalifts,  after  an 
obftinate  engagement,  gained  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  beat 
the  enemy  from  their  ground,  the  fugitives  took  refuge  be- 
hind a  ftone  wall,  where  they  maintained  their  poft  till 
night,  and  then  retired  to  Bath,  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
nefs I0. 

Hertford  and  Maurice,  difappointed  of  the  fuceefs  they 
had  promifed  themfelves,  attempted  to  march  eaftward,  and 
join  the  king  at  Oxford.  But  Waller  hung  on  their  rear,  and 
harrafled  their  army  until  they  reached  the  Devifes.  There 
being  reinforced  with  a  large  body  of  frefh  troops,  he  fo 
much  furpafled  the  Royalifts  in  number,  that  they  durft  no 
longer  continue  their  march,  or  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
hazard  of  a  battle.  It  was  therefore  refolved,  that  the  mar- 
quis and  the  prince  mould  proceed  with  the  cavalry ;  and 
having  procured  a  reinforcement  from  the  royal  army,  mould 
haften  back  to  the  relief  of  their  friends. 

Waller  was  now  fo  confident  of  capturing  the  infantry  left 
at  the  Devifes,  that  he  wrote  to  the  parliament  their  work 
was  done;  and  that  he  mould,  in  his  next  letter,  inform 

IO.  Id.  ibid.  This  battle  would  have  been  more  decifive,  had  Waller  not 
been  reinforced  with  500  cavalry  from  London,  completely  covered  with 
cuiraffes,  and  other  defenfive  armour.  Thefe  cuiraffiers  were  generally  found 
to  be  irrefiftible. 
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them  of  the  number  and  quality  of  the  prifoners.  But 
the  king,  even  before  the  arrival  of  Hertford  and  Mau- 
rice, informed  of  the  difficulties  to  which  his  weilern  army 
was  reduced,  had  difpatched  a  body  of  cavalry  to  their  relief, 
under  lord  Wiimot.  In  order  to  prevent  the  intended  junc- 
tion, Waller  drew  up  his  army  on  Roundway-down,  about 
two  miles  from  the  town  of  Devifes ;  and  Wiimot,  in  hopes 
of  being  fupported  by  the  infantry,  did  not  decline  the  com- 
bat. Waller's  cavalry,  after  a  fmart  action,  were  totally 
routed,  and  he  himfelf  fled  with  a  few  horfe  to  Briftol ; 
while  the  victorious  Wiimot,  being  joined  by  the  Cornifh 
infantry,  attacked  the  enemy's  foot  with  fuch  impetuofity, 
that  almoft  the  whole  body  was  either  killed  or  taken  pri- 
foners ". 

This  important  victory,  preceded  by  fo  many  other  fuc- 
cefles,  (truck  great  difmay  into  the  parliament,  and  gave  an 
alarm  to  their  grand  army,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Eflex. 
Farther  difcouraged,  by  hearing  of  the  queen's  arrival  at 
Oxford,  with  ammunition  and  artillery ;  and  that,  having 
landed  in  Burlington-Bay,  flie  had  brought  from  the  North 
a  reinforcement  of  three  thoufand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred 
horfe,  Eflex  left  Tame  and  Ayleibury,  where  he  had  hitherto 
Jain,  and  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Freed 
from  this  principal  enemy,  the  king  fent  his  main  army 
weftward,  under  prince  Rupert :  and  by  the  junction  of  that 
army  with  the  Cornifh  Royalifls,  under  the  marquis  of 
Hertford,  a  formidable  force  was  compofed  ;  a  force  re- 
fpectable  from  numbers,  but  ilill  more  from  valour  and 
reputation. 

In  hopes  of  profiting  by  the  confternation  into  which 
Waller's  defeat  and  the  retreat  of  EfleS  had  thrown  the  par- 
liamentary party,  prince  Rupert  refolved  to  undertake  an 
enterprize  worthy  of  the  army  with  which  he  was  entrufled. 
He  accordingly  advanced  toward  Briftol,  the  fecond  city  in 
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the  kingdom  for  riches  and  fize.  The  place  was  in  a  good 
pofture  of  defence,  and  had  a  garrifon  of  three  thoufand 
five  hundred  men,  well  fupplied  with  ammunition  and  pro- 
vifionsj  but  as  the  fortifications  were  found  to  be  not  per- 
fedly  regular,  it  was  refolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  pro- 
ceed by  aflault,  though  little  provifion  had  been  made  for 
fuch  an  operation.  The  Coniifli  men,  in  three  divifions, 
attacked  the  weft  fide,  with  a  courage  which  nothing  could 
reprefs,  or  for  a  time  refift ;  but  fo  great  was  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  ground,  and  fo  brave  the  defence  of  the  garrifon> 
that  although  the  middle  divifion  had  already  mounted  the 
walls,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  the  aflailants  were  in  the 
end  repulfed  with  confiderable  flaughter,  and  with  the  lofs 
of  many  gallant  officers.  On  the  eafl  fide,  where  the  ap- 
proach was  lefs  difficult,  prince  Rupert  had  better  fuccefs. 
After  an  obftinate  ftruggle,  a  lodgement  was  made  within 
the  enemy's  works ;  and  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  the  governor* 
fon  of  lord  Say,  a  noted  parliamentary  leader,  furrendered 
the  place  at  difcretion.  He  and  his  garrifon  were  allowed 
to  march  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  but  without  their 
colours  12. 

The  taking  of  Briftol  was  a  fevere  blow  to  the  power  of 
the  parliament ;  and  if  the  king,  who  foon  after  joined  the 
camp,  had  boldly  marched  to  London,  before  the  fears  of 
the  people  had  time  to  fubfide,  as  he  was  advifed  by  the  more 
daring  fpirits,  the  war  might  in  all  probability  have  been 
finimed  equally  to  his  honour  and  advantage.  But  this  un- 
dertaking was  judged  too  hazardous,  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber and  force  of  the  London  militia  ;  and  Gloucefter,  lying 
within  twenty  miles  of  his  late  conqueft,  feemed  to  prefent 
to  Charles  an  eafier,  and  yet  an  important  acquifition.  It 
would  put  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Severn  under  his  com- 
mand,, open  a  communication  between  WaJes  and  the  weft- 
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crn  counties,  arid  free  one  half  of  the  kingdom  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  enemy  13. 

Thefe  were  the  king's  reaforis  for  undertaking  the  fiege 
of  Gloucefter  in  preference  to  any  other  enterprize.  Before 
he  left  Briftol,  however,  he  fent  prince  Maurice  with  a  de-» 
tachment  into  Devonfhire  :  and,  in  order  to  mew  that  he 
was  not  intoxicated  with  good  fortune,  nor  provoked  to  af- 
pire  at  a  total  victory  over  the  parliament,  he  publiflied  a 
manifefto,  in  which  he  renewed  the  folemn  proteftation  he 
had  formerly  made  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  exprefled 
his  earneft  defire  of  making  peace,  as  foon  as  the  conflitu- 
tion  could  be  re-eftabliflied  '*. 

Before  this  manifefto  was  iflued,  a  bold  attempt  had  been 
made  to  reftore  peace  to  the  kingdom,  by  the  celebrated 
Edmund  Waller,  fo  well  known  as  a  poet,  and  who  was  no 
lefs  diftinguiflied  as  an  orator.  He  ftill  continued  to  attend 
his  duty  in  parliament,  and  had  exerted  all  his  eloquence  in 
oppofing  thofe  violent  counfels,  by  which  the  commons 
were  governed  ;  and,  in  order  to  catch  the  attention  of  the 
houfe,  he  had  often^in  his  harangues,  employed  the  keeneft 
fatire  and  invective.  But  finding  all  oppofition  within  doors 
to  be  fruitlefs,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  party 
without,  which  might  oblige  the  parliament  to  accept  rea- 
fonable  conditions*  Having  founded  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  other  eminent  peifons,  whofe  confidence  he  en- 
joyed, he  was  encouraged  to  open  his  fcheme  to  Tomkins, 
his  brother-in-law,  and  to  Chaloner,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Tomkins,  who  had  entertained  fimilar  fentiments.  By  thefe 
gentlemen,  whofe  connexions  lay  chiefly  in  the  city,  he  was 
informed,  that  the  fame  abhorrence  of  war  there  prevailed 
among  all  men  of  fenfe  and  moderation.  It  therefbfe  feem- 
cd  not  impracticable,  that  a  combination  might  be  formed 
between  the  peers  and  citizens,  to  refufe  payment  of  the 
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illegal  and  Oppreflive  taxes,  impofed  by  the  parliament 
without  the  royal  aflent.  But  while  this  affair  was  in  agita- 
tion, and  lifts  were  making  out  of  fuch  noblemen  as  the  con- 
federates believed  to  be  well  affected  to  their  defign,  it  was 
betrayed  to  Pym,  by  a  fervant  of  Tomkiris,  who  had  over* 
heard  their  difcourfe.  Waller,  Tomkms,  and  Chaloner, 
were  immecHatdy  feized,  and  tried  by  a  court-martial.  They 
were  all  three  condemned,  and  Tomkins  and  Chaloner  were 
executed  on  gibbets  erected  before  their  own  doors  ;  but 
Waller  faved  his  life  by  counterfeiting  forrow  and  remorfe, 
by  bribing  the  puritanical  clergy,  and  by  paying  a  fine  of 
ten  thoufand  pounds  1S. 

The  difcovery  of  this  project:,  and  the  feverity  exercifed 
againft  the  perfons  concerned  in  it,  could  not  fail  to  increafe 
the  authority  of  the  parliament ;  yet  fo  great  was  the  con- 
fternation  occafioned  by  the  progrefs  of  the  king's  arms, 
the  taking  of  Briftol,  and  the  fiege  of  Gloucefter,  that  the 
cry  for  peace  was  renewed,  and  with  more  violence  than 
ever.     A  multitude  of  women,  with  a  petition  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  croudcd  about  the  hour-  cf  commons,  and  were  fo  cla- 
morous, that  orders  w-  re  given  for  difperfmg  them  j  and  a 
troop  of  horfe  being  employed  in  that  fervice,  feveral  of  the 
women  were  killed  and  wounded.    Many  of  the  popular  no- 
blemen had  deferted  the  parliament,  and  gone  to  Oxford.  Nor- 
thumberland retired  to  his  country  feat ;  and  Efiex  hjmfelf, 
extremely  dHTatified,  exhorted  the  parliament  to  think  of  peace. 
The  houfe  of  lords  fcnt  down  terms  of  accommodation,  more 
moderate  than  any  that  had  hitherto  been  offered  :  a  vote 
was  even  pafled,  by  a  majority  of  the  commons,  that  thefe 
propofals  mould  be  tranfmitted  to  the  king.     But  this  pleaf- 
ing  profpect  was  foon  darkened.      The  zealous  republicans 
took  the  alarm  :  a  petition  againft  peace  was  framed  in  the 
city,  and  prefented  to  the  parliament  by  Pennington,  the  fac- 
{ious  lord  mayor.     The  pulpits  thundered  their  anathemas 
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againfl;  malignants  ;  rumours  of  popifh  confpiracies  were 
fpread  ;  and  the  majority  being  again  turned  towards  the 
violent  fide,  all  thoughts  of  pacification  were  banifhed,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  war,  and  for  the  immediate  re- 
lief of  Gloucefter  16. 

That  city  was  defended  by  a  numerous  garrifon,  and  by  a 
multitude  of  fanatical  inhabitants,  zealous  for  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  Mafiey,  the  governor,  was  a  foldier  of  fortune, 
and  by  his  courage  and  ability  had  much  retarded  the  ad- 
vances of  the  king's  army.  Though  no  enthufiaft  himfelf, 
he  well  knew  how  to  employ  to  advantage  that  enthufiaflic 
fpirit  which  prevailed  among  the  foldiers  and  citizens.  By 
continual  fallies,  he  molefted  the  Royalifts  in  their  trenches  j 
he  gained  fudden  advantages  over  them  ;  and  he  reprefled 
their  ardour,  by  difputing  every  inch  of  ground.  The  gar- 
rifon, however,  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  j  when 
Eflex,  advancing  to  its  relief,  with  a  well-appointed  army  of 
fourteen  thoufand  men,  obliged  the  king  to  raife  the  fiegex 
and  threw  into  the  city  a  fupply  of  ammunition  and  provU 
fions  17. 

Chagrined  at  the  mifcarriage  of  his  favourite  dnterprize, 
and  determined  to  intercept  Eflex  in  his  return,  the  king,  by 
hafty  marches,  took  pofleflion  of  Newbury,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  parliamentary  army.  An  aftioa  was  now  unavoidable  j 
and  Eflex,  confcious  of  his  inferiority  in  cavalry,  drew  up 
his  forces  on  an  advanced  ground,  called  BrigVl^ill,  within 

a  mile  of  the  town.      The  battle  was  begun  by  the 
gept.   20. 

Royalifts,  and  fought  \v\th  fleady  and  defperate 

courage  on  both  fides.  Eflex's  horfe  were  ieveral  times 
broken  by  the  king's,  but  his  infantry  maintained  their 
ground  ;  and,  befide  keeping  up  a  conftant  fire,  they  pre- 
fented  an  invincible  rampart  of  pikes  againft  all  the  furious 
Chocks  of  prince  Rupert,  and  thofe  gallant  troops  of  gentle-* 
men,  of  which  the  royal  cavalry  was  chiefly  cornpofed, 
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Night  at  laft  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  left  the  victory 
undecided.  Next  morning  Eflex  purfued  his  march  ;  and 
although  his  rear  was  feverely  harrafled  by  prince  Rupert, 
he  reached  London  without  lofing  either  his  cannon  or  bas- 

*          o  & 

gage.  The  king  followed  him  ;  and  taking  pofieflion  of 
Reading,  there  eftablifhed  a  garrifon,  to  be  a  kind  of  curb 
upon  the  capital  l8. 

Though  the  king's  lofs,  in  this  battle,  was  not  very  con- 
fiderable  with  refpeft  to  numbers,  his  caufe  fuffered  greatly 
by  the  death  of  fome  gallant  noblemen.  Befide  the  earls 
of  Sunderland  and  Carnarvon,  who  had  ferved  their  royal 
mafter  with  courage  and  ability  in  the  field,  fell  Lucius  Gary, 
vifcount  Falkland,  no  lefs  eminent  in  the  cabinet ;  the  ob- 
ject of  universal  admiration  while  living,  and  of  regret  when 
dead.  Devoted  to  the  purfuits  of  learning,  and  fond  of  po- 
lite fociety,  he  had  abftradted  himfelf  from  politics  till  the 
aftembling  of  the  prefent  parliament  ;  when,  deeming  it 
criminal  any  longer  to  remain  inactive,  he  ftood  foremoft  in 
all  attacks  upon  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  dif- 
played,  with  a  bold  freedom,  that  warm  love  of  liberty  and 
mafculine  eloquence,  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  fub- 
lime  writers  of  antiquity.  But  no  fooner  did  he  perceive  the 
purpofe  of  the  popular  leaders  than,  tempering  the  ardour  of 
his  zeal,  he  attached  himfelf  to  his  fovereign  ;  and,  convin- 
ced that  regal  authority  was  already  fufficiently  reduced,  he 
embraced  the  defence  of  thofe  limited  powers  that  remained 
to  it,  and  which  he  thought  neceflary  to  the  fupport  of  the 
Englifli  conftitution.  Still,  however,  anxious  for  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country,  he  feems  to  have  dreaded  the  decifive 
fuccefs  even  of  the  royal  party  ;  and  the  word  PEACE  was 
often  heard  to  break  from  his  lips,  accompanied  with  a  figh. 
Though  naturally  of  a  gay  and  chearful  difpofition,  he  be- 
came, from  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  filent  and 
melancholy,  neglecting  even  a  decent  attention  to  his  perfon  : 
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but  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Newbury,  as  if  he  had 
forefeen  his  fate,  he  drefied  himfelf  with  his  ufual  elegance 
and  neatnefs,  giving  as  a  reafon  for  fo  doing,  his  defire  that 
the  enemy  might  not  find  his  body  in  zjlovenly  condition.  "I 
am  weary  of  the  times,'*  added  he,  "  and  forefee  much  mi- 
fery  to  my  country ;  but  believe  I  {hall  be  out  of  it  before 
night  I9!"  He  charged  in  the  front  of  Byron's  regiment, 
and  was  ftiot  in  the  belly. 

The  (hock  which  both  armies  had  received  in  the  battle 
of  Newbury,  difcouraged  them  from  any  fecond  trial  of 
ftrength  before  the  clofe  of  the  campaign  j  and  the  declining 
feafon  foon  obliged  them  to  retire  into  winter-quarters. 
There  we  muft  leave  them  for  a  time,  and  take  a  view  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  war  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  of 
the  meafures  purfued  by  both  parties  for  acquiring  a  fupe- 
riority. 

In  the  northern  counties,  during  the  fummer,  the  marquis 
of  Newcaftle,  by  his  extenfive  influence,  had  raifed  a  confi- 
derable  force  for  the  king  ;  and  high  hopes  were  entertain- 
ed of  fuccefs  from  the  known  loyalty  and  abilities  of  that 
nobleman.  But  in  oppofition  to  him  appeared  two  men,  on 
whom  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  finally  to  depend,  and  who 
began  about  this  time  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  valour  and 
military  talents  i  namely,  fir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  former,  fon  of  lord  Fairfax,  put  to  flight 
a  party  of  royalifts  at  Wakefield,  and  the  latter  obtained  a 
vi&ory  over  another  party  at  Gainfborough.  But  the  total 
rout  of  lord  Fairfax,  at  Atherton,  more  than  balanced  both 
thofe  defeats  ;  and  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle,  with  an  army 
of  fifteen  thoufand  men,  fat  down  before  Hullj  into  which 
the  elder  Fairfax  had  thrown  Ijimfelf  witlj  tjie  reninant  of 
his  broken  forces  20. 

After 

19.  Whitlocke,  p.  70.     Clarendon,  vol.  iii, 

20.  Lord  Fairfax  was  appointed  governor  of  this  place  in  the  room  of  fir 
John  Hotham.   That  gentleman  and  his  fon,  repenting  of  their  engagements 
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After  having  carried  on  the  attack  of  Hull  for  fome  time 
without  efFeft,  Newcaftle  was  beat  off  by  an  unexpe&ed  fally 
of  thegarrifor,  ,  and  fuffered  Ib  much  in  the/a&ion,  that  he 
thought  proper  to  raife  the  fiege.  About  the  fame  time,  the 
earJ  of  Manchefter,  having  advanced  from  the  eaflern  aflb- 
ciaud  cdunties,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Cromwell  and 
young  Fairfax,  obtained  *  confiderable  advantage  over  the 
Ro/aliits  <u  Horn  Caftle21.  But  notwithstanding  thefe  misfor- 
tunes the  royal  party  ftill  retained  great  intereft  in  the  north- 
ern counties  ;  and  had  Yorkfhire  not  been  kept  in  awe  by 
the  g?rri<bn  of  Hull,  a  junction  of  the  northern  and  fouthera 
armies  might  have  been  effected,  and  the  king  had  perhaps 
been  enabled  to  terminate  the  war  with  the  campaign. 

1  'he  profpe&  was  now  very  different.  Alarmed  at  the  ra- 
pid progrefs  of  the  king's  forces,  during  the  early  par^of  the 
iummer,  th»~-  Englifh  parliament  had  fent  commiffioners  to 
Edinburgh,  with  ar>;ple  powers,  to  treat  of  a  nearer  union 
and  vonfed<.  racy  \--ith  the  Scottifh  nation. 

The  Sx  >ts,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  having  accomplifhed  the 
reft  oration  0f  the  Prefbyterian  religion  in  their  own  country, 
ftill  indu' .•:£'.(  an  Ardent  paflion  for  propagating  that  religion 
jn  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  declared  themfelves  ready  to 
affift  their  bretheren  of  England  ;  and  propofed,  that  the 
two  nations  fhould  enter  into  a  Covenant  for  the  extirpation 
of  prelacy,  and  a  more  intimate  union  of  the  Engliih  and 
Scottifli  parliaments.  By  die  addrefs  of  the  younger  fir  Henry 
Vane,  who  took  the  lead  among  the  Englifh  commitlioners, 
was  accordingly  framed  at  Edinburgh  the  famous  SOLEMN 
LEAGUE  AMD  CONVENANT. 

with  the  parliamentary  party,  had  entered  into  a  correfpondciice  with  the 
marquis  of  Newcaftle,  and  exprefied  an  intention  of  delivering  Hull  into  hit 
hands  for  the  king.  But  their  ptirpofe  Icing  difcovered,  they  were  arrefted, 
and  fent  prifoners  to  London  ;  where,  without  any  regard  to  their  former 
fervices,  they  fell  yi&ims  to  the  feverity  of  the  parliament.  Rufhworth, 
Tol.  vi. 
3i.  Warwick.  Walker. 
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A   copy  of  that  Covenant  was  tranfmitted  to  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament  at  Weftminfter,  where  it  was  received 
without  oppofition  ;  and  after  being  fubfcribed  by  the  lords, 
the  commons,  and  an  afFembly  of  divines,  it  was  ordered  to 
be  received  by  all  who  lived  under  their  authority.     The 
fubfcribers,  befides  engaging  mutually  to  defend  each  other 
againft  all  opponents,  bound  themfelves  to  endeavour  the 
extirpation  of  popery  and  prelacy,  fuperftitkm,  herefy,  fchifm, 
and  profanenefs  ;  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
parliament,  and  defend  his  majefty's  perfon  and  authority  ; 
to  difcover  and  bring  to  juftice  all  incendiaries  and  malig- 
nants  ;  to  humble  themfelves  for  their  fins,  amend  their  lives, 
and  vie  with  each  other  in  the  great  work  of  reformatior  ". 
The  Scots  were  elated  at  the  thought  of  being  the  happy 
inflrunients  of  extending,  what  they  believed  to  be  the  only 
true  religion,  and  of  diflipating  that  profound  darknefs  in 
which  they  fuppofed  all  other  nations  involved.     The  gene- 
ral afFembly  applauded  the  pious  League,  and  every  one  was 
ordered  by  the  convention  of  eftates,  to  fwear  to  the  Cove- 
nant, under  penalty  of  confiscation  ;  befides  what  farther  pu- 
mfhrnent  it  fhould  pleafe  the  parliament  to  inflict  on  the  dif- 
cbedient,  as  enemies  of  God,  the  king,  and  the  kingdom  ! — 
Flaming  with  holy  zeal,  and  determined  that  the  fword 

43.  Whitlocke,  p.  73  Rnfhworth,  vol.  vi.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  Thefub- 
fcrihers  to  the  Covenant  vowed  alfo  to  preferve  the  reformed  religion  efta- 
tlrfhed  in  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  but,  by  the  artifice  of  fir  Henry  Vane,  no 
declaration  more  explicit  was  made  with  refpectto  England  and  Ireland,  than 
that  thefe  kingdoms  fhould  be  reformed  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  example  of  \\vipurejl  durches.  (Id.  ibid.)  The  Scottifh  zealots,  when  prelacy 
•was  abolifhed,  deemed  thefe  exprcflions  quite  free  from  ambiguity,  confidering 
their  own  mode  of  worfhip  as  the  only  one  which  correfponded  in  any  degree 
to  fuch  a  defcription.  But  Vane  had  other  views.  That  able  politician, 
even  while  he  employed  his  great  talents  in  over-reaching  the  Prefbyterians, 
?nd  fecretly  laughed  at  their  fimplicity  as  well  as  at  'their  fanaticil'm,  had 
blindly  devoted  himfelf  to  wilder  and  more  dangerous  opinion:-,  which  he  hop- 
ed to  diffufe  and  cfta,blifb,. 

8  fhould 
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fhould  carry  conviction  to  all  refractory  minds,  the  Scottifti 
Covenanters  now  prepared  themfelves  with  vigour  for  mili- 
tary fervice.  An  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  remitted  from 
England,  enabled  them  to  complete  their  levies  ;  and,  hav- 
ing added  to  their  other  forces  a  body  of  troops  which  they 
had  recalled  from  Ireland,  they  were  foon  ready  to  enter 
England  with  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men  23. 

In  order  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  this  gathering  tempeft 
which  he  forefaw  it  would  be  impo^Tible  to  difpeJ,  the  king 
turned  his  eye  toward  Ireland.  The  Englim  parliament,  to 
whofe  care  the  fuppreflion  of  the  Irifti  rebellion  was  com- 
mitted, had  never  taken  any  effectual  meafures  for  that  pur- 
pofe  :  yet  the  remaining  Proteftants,  who  were  now  all  be- 
come Soldiers',  joined  with  fome  new  adventurers,  under  lord 
More,  fir  William  St.  Leger,  fir  Frederic  Hamilton,  and 
others,  had  in  many  rencounters  put  the  Catholics  to  flight, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  Dublin.  The  rebels  had  been 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Drogheda,  in  fpite  of  their  moft 
vigorous  efforts.  The  marquis  of  Ormond,  then  lord-lieu- 
tenant, had  obtained  two  complete  vi&ories  over  them,  and 
had  brought  relief  to  all  the  forts  that  were  befieged  or 
blockaded  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  Irifh 
Catholics,  in  their  wild  rage  againft  the  Britifh  planters, 
having  laid  wafte  the  whole  cultivated  part  of  the  country,  the 
victorious  Proteftants  were  in  want  of  the  moft  common  ne* 
ceffaries  of  life  ;  and  as  the  king  had  it  not  in  his  power  to 
relieve  them  by  fending  money  or  provifions  into  Ireland,  he 
refolved  to  embrace  an  expedient  which  would  enable  them 
to  provide  for  their  own  fupport,  and  at  the  fame  time  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  his  affairs  in  England.  He 
accordingly  gave  orders  to  the  lord-lieutenant  and  the  chief 
juftices,  who  were  entirely  in  his  intereft,  to  conclude  a 
jtriice,  for  one  year,  with  the  council  of  the  rebels  at  Kil-. 

33  CUrendon,  vol.  iij. 
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kenny;  and  afterward  to  tranfport  part  of  the  Proteftant 
army  over  to  England  24. 

The  parliament, -whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  find  fault  with 
every  meafure  adopted  by  the  king,  did  not  let  flipt  fo  fair 
an  opportunity  of  reproaching  him  with  favouring  the  Irifii 
Papifts.  They  exclaimed  loudly  againfl  the  truce,  affirm- 
ing that  England  muft  juftly  dread  the  divine  vengeance 
for  tolerating  antichriftian  idolatory,  under  pretence  of  civil 
contrails  and  political  expediency  as !  And  the  forces  brought 
from  Ireland,  though  the  caufe  of  fo  much  odium,  were  of 
but  little  fervice  to  the  royal  party.  Being  landed  at  Mof- 
iyne,  in  North  Wales,  and  put  under  the  command  of  lord 
Byron,  they  befieged  and  took  the  caftle  of  Hawarden, 
Beefton,  A£ton,  and  Deddington-houfe  :  but  a  flop  was 
foon  put  to  their  career  of  glory.  Elated  with  fuccefs,  and 
entertaining  the  moft  profound  contempt  for  the  parliamen- 
tary forces,  they  fat  down  before  Namplwich,  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  This  was  the  only  place  that  now  adhered  to  the 
parliament  in  Chefhire  or  its  neighbourhood.  Its  import- 
ance was  well  known,  and  confequently  the  neceffity  of  at- 
tempting its  relief.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
A.  D.  1644.  grefs  °f  t*16  Royalifts  in  this  quarter,  accordingly 

Jan.  16.  aflembled  in  Yorkshire  an  army  of  four  thoufand 
men  ;  and  having  joined  fir  William  Brereton,  fuddenly  at- 
tacked Byron's  camp.  The  fwelling  of  the  river  Wever  by 
a  thaw,  had  divided  one  part  of  the  royal  army  from  the 
other,  and  the  whole  was  routed  and  difperfed  ie. 

The  invafion  from  Scotland,in  favour  of  the  parliament,  was 
attended  with  more  momentous  coiifequences.  The  Scottifh 

24.  Cane's  Life  of  Ormond,  vol.  iii.  Rufhworth,  vol.  vi.  Some  Irjfli  Ca- 
tholics came  over  with  the  Proteftants,  and  joined  the  royal  army,  where 
they  continued  the  fame  cruelties  and  diforders  to  which  they  had  heen  ac- 
mftomed  :  (Whitlocke,  p.  78.)  and  the  parliament  voted  that  no  quarter,  in 
any  adion,  fhould  ever  be  given  to  them.  But  prince  Rupert,  by  fevere 
retaliation,  foon  put  a  ftop  to  this  inhumanity.  Rufliworth,  vol.  vi. 

3.$.  Id.  ibid.  16.  Rufliworth,  ubi  fup. 

army, 
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army,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leven,  having 
fummoned  the  town  of  Newcaftle  without  effeft,  pafled  the 
Tyne,  and  faced  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle,  who  lay  at  Dur- 
ham, with  an  army  of  fourteen  thoufand  men.  The  marquis 
did  not  decline  the  challenge ;  but  before  any  action  took 
place,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  return  of  fir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  with  his  vi&orious  forces,  from  Che  (hire.  Afraid 
of  being  inclofed  between  two  armies,  he  retreated  to  York ; 
and  Leven  having  joined  lord  Fairfax,  they  fat  down  before 
that  city.  The  earl  of  Manchefter  arrived  foon  after  with 
an  acceffion  of  force  5  and  York,  though  vigoroufly  defend- 
ed by  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle,  was  fo  clofely  befieged  by 
thefe  combined  armies,  and  reduced  to  fuch  extremity,  that 
the  parliamentary  generals  flattered  themfelves  with  a  fpeedy 
conqueft. 

A  fiege  of  fo  much  importance  roufed  the  fpirlt  of  prince 
Rupert.  By  exerting  himfelf  vigoroufly  in  Lancalhire  and 
Chefliire,  he  collected  a  confiderable  army ;  and  being  join- 
ed by  fir  Charles  Lucas,  who  commanded  Newcaftle's  horfe, 
he  haftened  to  the  relief  of  York  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thoufand  men.  The  Scottifti  and  parliamentary  generals, 
on  his  approach,  immediately  raifed  the  fiege,  and  drew  up 
their  forces  on  Marfton-moor,  where  they  propofed  to  give 
battle  to  the  Royalifts.  Prince  Rupert  entered  the  town  by  an- 
other quarter,  and  fafely  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Newcaf- 
tle, by  interpofing  the  river  Oufe  between  him  and  the  enemy. 
Having  fo  fuccefsfullyefFe&ed  his  purpofe,  the  prince  .  \bught 
to  have  remained  fatisfied  with  his  good  fortune.  The  mar- 
quis was  fenfible  of  it,  and  endeavoured,  by  many  arguments, 
to  perfuade  him  to  decline  a  battle;  but  efpecially.as  the 
Scottifh  and  Englifli  armies  were  at  variance,  and  muft  foon 
feparate  of  their  own  accord,  while  a  few  days  would  bring 
him  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thoufand  men. 

That  violent  partizan,  however,  whofe  martial  difpofition 
was  not  fufficiently  tempered  with  prudence,  or  foftened  by 
complaifance,  treated  this  advice  with  contempt ;  and  with- 
out 
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out  deigning  to  confult  Newcaftle,  who  had  long  been  the 
chief  prop  of  the  royal  caufe  in  the  North,  he  imperioully 
iflued  orders  for  battle,  and  led  out  the  army  to  Marfton- 
moor.  The  marquis  refufed  to  take  any  (hare  in  the  com- 
mand, but  behaved  gallantly  as  a  volunteer.  Fifty  thoufand 
Britifh  troops  were,  on,  this  occafion,  led  to  mutual  {laughter. 
The  numbers  on  each  fide  were  nearly  equal,  and  victory 
continued  long  undecided.  At  length  lieutenant-general 
Cromwell,  who  conducted  the  prime  troops  of  the  parliament, 
having  broken  the  right  wing  of  the  Royalifts,  led  by  prince 
Rupert,  returned  from  the  purfuit,  and  determined  a  cohteft, 
which  before  feemed  doubtful.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  the  royali.fts,  and  who  had  put  the 
right  wing  of  the  parliamentary  army  to  flight,  being  ignorant 
of  the  fortune  of  the  day  in  other  quarters,  .was  furprifed  to 
fee  that  he  rnuft  again  renew,  with  this  determined  leader, 
the  combat  for  victory.  Nor  was  Cromwell  a  little  difap- 
pointed  to  find,  that  the  battle  was  yet  to  be  gained.  The 
fecond  engagement  was  no  lefs  furious  than  the  firft.  All  the 
hoflile  pafiions  that  can  inflame  civil  or  religious  difcord, 
were  awakened  in  the  breads  of  the  two  parties ;  but,  after 
the  utmoft  efforts  of  courage  by  both,  fuccefs  turned  wholly 
to  the  fide  of  the  parliament.  The  king's  artillery  was  taken, 
and  his  armypufhed  off  the  field  27. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle  was,  in  itfelf,  a  fevere  blow  to  the 
royal  caufc,  and  its  confequences  were  ftill  more  fatal  than 
could  have  been  expetled.  The  marquis  of  Newcastle,  en- 
raged to  find  all  his  fuccefsful  labours  rendered  abortive  by 
one  ac~l  of  temerity,  and  frightened  at  the  profpecl:  of  renew- 
ing the  defperate  flruggle,  immediately  left  the  kingdom  in 
defpair,  and  continued  abroad  till  the  Reftoration z8.  Prince 

Rupert, 

37.  CbrenJon,  vol.  v.     Rufivworth,  vol.  vi.     \Xhitloclce,  p.  89. 

28.  This  nobleman,  who  was  confidered  as  the  ornament  of  the  court,  and 
of  hi*  order,  had  been  engaged,  contrary  to  the  natural  bent  oi  his  difpofi- 
tk»u,  by  a  high  fenfs  of  honour,  and  perfonal  regard  to  his  m after,  to  take 

part 
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Rupert,  with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  drew  off  the  remains 
of  his  army,  and  retired  to  Lancamire,  inftead  of  throwing 
himfelf  into  York,  and  waiting  his  majefty's  orders ;  fo  that 
Glenham,  the  lieutenant-governor,  was  in  a  few  days  obliged 
to  furrender  that  city  29.  Lord  Fairfax,  fixing  his  refidence 
in  York,  eftablifhed  his  government  over  the  whole  neigh- 
bouring country  ;  while  the  Scottish  army  marched  north- 
ward, in  order  to  join  the  earl  of  Calendar,  who  was  advan- 
cing with  ten  thoufand  additional  forces,  and  having  formed 
that  junction,  laid  fiege  to  Newcafde,  and  carried  it  by  af- 
fault  3°. 

In  the  meantime,  the  king's  affairs  in  the  South,  though 
there  no  tefs  dangerous  or  critical,  were  conducted  with 
more  ability  and  fuccefs.  The  parliament  had  made  extra- 
ordinary exertions  in  that  quarter.  Two  armies,  of  ten 
thoufand  men  each,  were  completed  with  all  poffible  fpeed  ; 
and  EfTex  and  Waller,  the  two  generals,  had  orders  to  march 
with  their  combined  forces  toward  Oxford,  and  attempt  by 
one  enterprize  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Leaving  a  nume- 
rous garrifon  in  Oxford,  the  king  pafled  with  dexterity  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  marched  towards  Winchefter. 
Efiex  gave  orders  to  Waller  to  follow  him,  and  watch  his 
motions,  while  he  himfelf  marched  to  the  Weft  in  queft  of 
prince  Maurice.  But  the  king,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  Wal- 
ler, returned  fuddenly  to  Oxford ;  and  having  rein- 
June  ij. 
forced  his  army  from  that  garrifon,  marched  out  in 

queft  of  his  purfuer.     The  two  armies  faced  each  other  at 

part  in  thefe  military  tranfaclions.  He  difregarded  the  dangers  of  war,  but  its 
anxieties  and  fatigues  were  oppreflive  to  Lis  natural  indolence  of  temper. 
Liberal,  polite,  courteous,  and  humane,  he  brought  a  great  acceifion  of 
friends  to  the  royal  party.  But  amidft  all  the  hurry  of  adion,  his  inclinations 
were  fecretly  drawn  to  the  loft  art  of  peace,  in  which  he  took  particular  de- 
light; and  the  charms  of  poetry,  mufic,  and  converfation,  ftole  him  of  ten 
{rum  his  rougher  occupations.  Though  he  lived  abroad  iu  extreme,  indigence, 
be  difdained,  by  fubiruffion  or  compofuion,  to  recognize  the  ufurped  autho- 
rity of  the  parliament,  or  look  up  to  it  for  relief,  but  faw  with  indifference 
the  fequeftration  of  his  ample  fortune.  Clarendon,  vol  v.  Hume,  vol  vii. 
39.  Rufhworth,  voL  vi.  30.  Whi tlccke,  p.  88. 

Cro- 
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Cropredy-bridge,  near  Banbury.  The  Charwel  ran  between 
them  ;  and  the  king,'  in  order  to  draw  Waller  from  his  ad- 
vantageous poft,  decamped  next  day,  and  marched  toward 
Daventry.  This  movement  had  the  defired  effect.  Waller 
ordered  a  confiderable  detachment  to  ford  the  river,  while  he 
himfelf  patted  the  bridge  with  the  main  body,  and  fell  upon 
the  king's  rear  with  his  whole  forces.  He  was  repulfed, 
routed,  and  purfued  back  to  the  bridge  with  great  flaugh« 


The  king  thought  he  might  now  fafely  leave  the  remains 
of  Waller's  army  behind  him,  and  march  weftward  againft 
Eflex,  who  carried  all  before  him  in  that  quarter.  He  ac- 
cordingly followed  the  parliamentary  general  ;  and  Eflex, 
convinced  of  his  inferiority,  retired  into  Cornwall,  entreat- 
ing the  parliament  to  fend  an  army  to  fall  upon  the  king's 
rear.  General  Middleton  was  difpatched  for  that  purpofe, 
but  came  too  late.  Cooped  up  in  a  narrow  corner  at  Left- 
withieJ,  deprived  of  all  forage  and  provifions,  and  feeing  no 
profpe£t  of  relief)  Eflex's  army  was  reduced  to  the  greatefl 
extremity.  The  king  prefled  them  on  one  fide,  prince  Mau- 
rice on  another,  and  fir  Richard  Granville  on  a  third.  Eflex 
and  fome  of  his  principal  officers  efcaped  in  a  boat  to  Ply- 
mouth ;  and  Balfour,  with  the  horfe,  having  pafled  the  king's 
out-pofls  in  a  thick  fog,  got  fafe  to  the  parliamentary  gar- 
rifons  ;  but  the  foot,  under  Skippon,  were  obliged  to  fur- 
render  their  arms,  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  3z. 

By  this  furrender,  which  was  no  fmall  caufe  of  triumph 
to  the  Royalifts,  the  king  obtained  what  he  flood  much  in 
need  of;  and  yet  his  enemies  were  not  materially  injured,  as 
the  troops  were  preferved.  In  order  to  conceal  their  difgrace, 
the  commons  voted  thanks  to  Eflex  for  his  courage  and  con- 
duct ;  and  having  armed  his  troops  anew,  they  ordered  Man- 

31.  Rufliworth,  vol.  vi.    Clarendon,  vol.  v.    Ruthven,  a  Scottish  officer, 
who  had  been  created  earl  of  Brentford,  attended  the  king  as  general  in  tlicfe 
•perations. 

32.  Whitlocke,  p.  98.    Clarendon,  vol.  v.    Rulhworth,  vol.  vi. 

chefter 
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chefter  and  Cromwell,  as  well  as  Waller  and  Middleton  to 
join  him,  and  offer  battle  to  the  king.  Charles,  having 
thrown  fuccours  into  Deddington-cadle,  long  befieged  by 
the  parliamentary  forces,  and  knighted  the  governor  for  his 
gallant  defence,  had  taken  poft  at  Newbury,  where  an  ob- 
ftinate  battle,  as  we  have  feen,  was  formerly  fought.  There 
the  generals  of  the  parliament  attacked  him  with 

Oct.  27* 

great  vigour  j  and  the  Royalifts,  though  they  de- 
fended themfelves  with  their  wonted  valour,  were  at  laft 
overpowered  by  numbers.  Night  came  feafonably  to  their  re- 
lief, and  prevented  a  total  defeat.  Leaving  his  cannon  and 
baggage  at  Deddington-caftle,  the  king  retreated  to  Wal- 
lingford,  and  afterward  to  Oxford  ;  where,  being  joined  by 
prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of  Northampton,  with  conGder- 
able  bodies  of  cavalry,  he  ventured  again  to  advance  toward 
the  enemy.  They  did  not  chufe  to  give  him  battle,  though 
ftill  greatly  fuperior  in  forces  ;  and  the  king  had  the 

^OV»  Z  \, 

fatisfaclion  of  bringing  off  his  cannon  from  Ded- 
dington-caftle, in  the  face  of  his  adverfaries,  and  of  diftri- 
buting  his  army  into  winter  quarters  without  moleftation  3\ 

During  this  feafori  of  inaction,  certain  difputes  between 
the  parliamentary  generals,  which  were  fuppofed  to  have  dif- 
turbed  their  military  operations,  were  revived  in  London  j 
and  each  being  fupported  by  his  own  fatlion,  their  mutual 
reproaches  and  accufations  agitated  the  whole  city  and  parlia- 
ment. The  caufe  of  thefe  difputes  will  require  explica- 
tion. 

There  had  long  prevailed  among  the  Puritans,  or  parlia- 
mentary party,  a  fecret  diftintlion,  which,  though  conceal- 
ed for  a  time,  by  the  dread  of  the  king's  power,  began  to 
difcover  itfelf  in  proportion  as  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  became 
nearer,  and  at  lafl  broke  forth  in  high  conteft  and  animofity. 
The  INDEPENDENTS, "who  had  at  firft  flickered  themfelves 
ilnder  the  wings  of  the  PRESBYTERIANS^  now  openly  ap- 

33.  Rufluvorth,  vol.  vii. 

VOL;  III.  _Z  peared 
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peared  as  a  diflinct  party,  actuated  by  different  views  and 
pretenfions.  They  rejected  all  ecclefiaftical  eilablifhments, 
and  would  admit  of  no  fpiritual  courts,  no  government 
among  paftors,  nor  any  interpofuion  of  the  magiftrate  in 
religious  concernsr  Each  congregation,  according  to  their, 
principles,  united  voluntarily,  and  by  fpiritual  ties,  com- 
pofed  within  itfelf  a  feparate  church  j  and  as  the  election  of 
the  congregation  was  alone  fufficient  to  beflow  the  facerdotal 
character  and  office,  to  which  no  benefits  were  annexed,  all 
eflential  diftinction  was  denied  between  the  laity  and  the 
clergy.  No  ceremony,  no  inilitution,  no  impofition  of  hands, 
was  thought  requifite,  as  in  every  other  church,  to  convey 
a  right  to  holy  orders;  but  the  foldier,  the  merchant,  the 
mechanic,  indulging  the  fervours  of  zeal,  and  guided  by  the 
illapfqs  of  the  ipi'rit,  refigned  himfelf  to  an  inward  and  fu- 
"perior  direction,  and  was  confecrated  by  a  fuppofed  inter- 
courfe  and  immediate  communication  with  heaven  34. 

Nor  were  the  Independents  lefs  diftinguifhed  from  the 
Prefbyterians  by  their  political  than  their  religious  principles. 
The  Prefbyterians  were  only  defirous  of  reftraining  withirt 
narrow  limits  fche  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  of  reducing 
the  king  to  the  rank  of  firft  magiftrate  ;  but  the  Indepen- 
dents, more  ardent  in  their  purfuit  of  liberty,  afpired  at  a 
total  abolition  of  the  monarchical,  and  even  of  the  ariftocra- 
tical  branch  of  the  Englifh  conftitution.  They  had  pro- 
jected an  entire  equality  of  rank  and  order,  in  a  republic 
quite  free  and  independent."  Of  courfe,  they  were  declared 
enemies  to  all  propofals  for  peace ;  rigidly  adhering  to  the 
maxim,  that  whoever  draws  his  fword  againffc  his  fovereign 

34..  Sir  Ed.  Walker's  Htfl,  of  Independency.  Hume,  vol.  vii  The  Inde- 
pendents were  the  firft  Chriftian  led,  which,  during  its  prosperity,  as  well 
as  its  adverfity,  always  adopted  the. principle  of  toleration.  The  reafon  af- 
figned  by  Mr.  Hume  for  this  liberty  of  conscience,  is  truly  ingenious.  The 
mind,  fays  he,  fet  afloat  in  the  wide  fea  of  infpiration,  could  confine  itfelf 
within  no  certain  limits;  and  the  fame  variations  in  which  an •enthufiaffi  in- 
dulged hi;nfelf,  he  was  apt,  by  a  natural  train  of  thinking,  &  permit -in  others. 
Hill.  En«.  vol.  vii. 
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fhould  throw  away  the  fcabbard.  And  by  widely  diffufing 
the  apprehenfions  of  vengeance,  they  engaged  multitudes 
who  differed  from  them  in  opinion,  both  with  refpeft  to  re- 
ligion and  government,  to  oppofe  all  terms  of  pacification 
with  their  offended  prince  35. 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Nathaniel  Fiennes, 
and  Oliver  St.  John,  were  confidered  as  the  leaders  of  the 
Independents.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  proud  of  his 
rank,  regarded  with  horror  their  fcheme,  which  would  con- 
found the  nobility  with  the  meaneft  of  the  people.  The  earl 
of  Effex,  who  began  to  forefee  the  pernicious  confcquences 
of  the  war,  adhered  to  the  Prefbyterians,  and  promoted  every 
reafonable  plan  of  accommodation.  The  earls  of  Warwick 
and  Denbigh,  fir  Philip  Stapleton,  fir  William  Waller,  Hol- 
lis,  Mafley,  Whitlocke,  Maynard,  Glyn,  and  other  eminent 
men,  had  embraced  the  fame  fentiments;  fo  that  a  confiderable 
majority  in  parliament,  and  a  much  greater  in  the  nation, 
•were  attached  to  the  Prefbyterian  party  3S.  But  the  Inde- 
pendents, firft  by  cunning  and  deceit,  and  afterward  by  vio- 
lence, accomplished  the  ruin  of  their  rivals,  as  well  as  of  the 
royal  caufe. 

Provoked  at  the  impeachment  which  the  king  had  lodged 
ngainft  him,  the  earl  of  Manchefter  had  long  forwarded  the 
war  with  alacrity ;  but  being  a  man  of  humanity  and  found 
principles,  the  view  of  the  public  calamities,  and  the  pro- 
fpe£fc  of  a  total  fubverfion  of  the  eftablifhed-  government,  be- 
,  gan  to  moderate  his  ardour,  and  inclined  him  to  promote  peace 
on  any  fafe  and  equitable  terms.  He  was  even  fufpeclccl,  in 
the  field,  of  not  having  puflied  to  the  utmoft  the  advantages 
obtained  by  the  arms  of  the  parliament ;  and  Cromwell  ac- 
cufed  him,  in  the  houfe  of  Commons,  of  wilfully  neglecting 
at  Deddington-catlle  a  favourable  opportunity  of  finifliing 
the  war,  by  a  total  defeat  of  the  Royalifts.  Manchefler,  by 
way  of  recrimination,'  informed  the  parliament,  that  Crom- 

35.  Id.  ibid.  36.  Hume,  uM  fup. 
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veil,  on  another  occafion,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  em- 
brace a  fcheme  to  which  he  thought  the  parliament  would 
not  agree,  warmly  faid,  •"  My  Lord,  if  you  will  (lick  firm 
"  to  honeft  men,  you  fhall  find  yourfelf  at  the  head  of  an 
"  army,   which  fhall  give   law   both  to  king   and   parlia- 
"  ment  3V  — "  This  difcourfe,"    continued  Manchefter, 
"  made  the  greater  impreffion  on  me,  becaufe  I  knew  the 
"  lieutenant-general  to  be  a  man  of  deep  defigns.     And  he 
"  has  even  ventured  to  tell  me,"  added  the  earl,  "  that  it 
**  would  never  be  well  with  England  till  I  .was  Mr.  Mon- 
<e  tague,  and  there  was  ne'er  a  lord  or  peer  in  the  realm  3  V 
Thefe  violent  diflenfions  brought  matters  to  extremity  be- 
tween the  two  feels,  and  pufhed  the  Independents  to  the 
immediate  execution  of  their  defigns.     The  command  of  the 
fword  was  their  grand  obje£l ;  and  this  they  craftily  obtained, 
under  pretence  of  new  modelling  the  army.     The  firfl  inti- 
mation of  fuch  a  meafure,  conformable  to  the  genius  of  the 
hypocritical  policy  of  that  age,  was  communicated  from  the 
pulpit  on  a  day  of  folemn  humiliation  and  fading,  appointed 
through  the  influence  of  the  Independents.     All  the  reigning 
divifions  in  the  parliament  were  afcribed,  by  the  fanatical 
preachers,  to  the  felfim  ends  purfued  by  the  members ;  in 
\vhofe  hands,  it  was  obferved,  were  lodged  all  the  confider- 
able  commands  in  the  army,  and  all  the  lucrative  offices  in 
the  civil  adminiftration.     "  It  'cannot  be  expected,"  added 
thefe  fpiritual    demagogues,    "  that  men,  who    fatten   on 
"  the  calamities  of  their  country,  will  ever  embrace  any  ef- 
"  fec~t.ual  meafure  for  bringing  them  to  a  period,  or  the  war 
**  to  a  fuc.cefsful  iflue."     The  Independents  in  parliament 
caught  the  fame  tone,  and  reprefented  the  concurrence  of  fo 
many  godly  men,  in  different  congregations,  in  lamenting 
ONE  evil,  as  the  effect  of  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.     Such,  in  particular,  was  the  language  of  fir 
Henry  Vane  •,  who,   therefore,  entreated  the  members,  in 

37,  Clarendon,  vo!.  v.  38.  Id.  ibid. 
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vindication  of  their  own  honour,  and  in  confideration  of 
their  duty  to  God  and  their  country,  to  lay  afide  all  private 
views,  and  renounce  every  office  attended  with  profit  or  ad- 
vantage. Cromwell  alfo  acted  his  part  to  admiration.  He 
declared,  That  until  there  was  a  perfect  reformation  in  thefe 
particulars,  nothing  which  they  undertook  could  pofiibly 
profper ;  for  although  the  parliament,  he  added,  had  doubt- 
lefs  done  wifely  on  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  in  en- 
gaging feveral  of  its  members  in  the  moft  dangerous  military 
commands,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  nation  that  they  intended 
to  fhare  all  hazards  with  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  affairs 
were  now  changed  ;  and  a  change  of  meafures,  he  affirmed, 
muft  take  place,  if  they  ever  hoped  to  terminate  the  war  to 
advantage 39. 

On  the  other  fide,  it  was  urged  by  the  Prefbyterians,  and 
particularly  by  Whitlocke,  who  endeavoured  to  fhev/  the  in- 
conveniency,  as  well  as  danger  of  the  projected  alteration, 
That  the  rank  poflefled  by  fuch  as  were  members  cf  either 
houfe  of  parliament  prevented  envy,  retained  the  army  in 
obedience,  and  gave  weight  to  military  orders  ;  that  greater 
confidence  might  fafely  be  repofed  in  men  of  family  and  for- 
tune than  in  mere  adventurers,  who  would  be  apt  to  enter- 
tain views  diftinct  from  thofe  embraced  i>y  the  perfons  that 
employed  them  j  that  no  maxim  in  policy  was  more  undif- 
puted  than  the  neceflity  ot  preierving  an  infeparable  connec- 
tion between  the  civil  and  military  power,  and  of  retaining 
the  latter  in  flricl  fubordiuation  to  the  former;    that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  wifeft  politicians,  and  the  molt 
paffionate  lovers  of  liberty,  had  always  entruftcd  to  their  fe- 
nators  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  ftate ;  and  that 
men,  whofe  interefts  were  involved  with  thofe  of  the  public, 
and  who  poflefled  a  vote  in  civil  deliberations,  would  alone 
fufficient'y  refpect  the.  authority  of  the  parliament,  and  never 
Cpuld  be  tempted  to  turn  the  fword  againft  thofe  by  whom, 

39.  Rufhvrortb,  vol.  vi.     Clarendon,  v<.l.  v. 
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it  was  commited  to  them  4°.  Notwithftanding  thefe  argu- 
ments, a  committee  was  appointed  to  frame  what  was  called 
the  Self-denying  Ordinance  j  by  which  the  members  of  both 
houfes  were  excluded  from  all  civil  and  military  employ- 
ments, a  few  offices,  which  were  fpecified,  excepted  ;  and 
through  the  envy  of  fome,  the  falfe  modefty  of  others,  and 
the  republican  and  fanatical  views  of  many,  it  at  laft  receiv- 
ed the  fan&ion  of  parliament. 

In  confequence  of  this  ordinance,  Eflex,  Warwick,  Man- 
cheiler,  Denbigh,  Waller,  Brereton,  and  others,  reTigned 
their  commands,  and  received  the  thanks  of  both  houfes. 
Cromwell,  who  was  a  member  of  the  lower  houfe,  fhould 
alfo  have  been  difcarded ;  but  this  impartiality  would  have 
difappointed  the  views  of  thofe  who  had  introduced  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance.  Care  was  therefore  taken,  at  the  time 
the  other  officers  refigned  their  commiffions,  that  he  fhould 
be  fent  with  a  body  of  horfe  to  relieve  Taunton,  then  befieg- 
ed  by  the  Royalifls.  His  abfence  being  remarked,  orders 
were  difpatched  for  his  immediate  attendance  in  parliament. 
But  fir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  nev/  general,  having  appointed 
a  rendezvous  of  the  army,  defired  leave  to  retain  for  a  few 
days  lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  whofe  advice,  he  wrote  to 
the  parliament,  would  be  ufeful  in  fupplying  the  place  of 
thofe  officers  who  had  refigned :  and  fhortly  after  he  begged, 
with  much,  earneflnefs,  that  Cromwell  might  be  permitted  to 
ferve  during  the  enfuing  campaign41. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  the  Independents,  though  the  mi- 
nority, prevailed  by  art  and  cunning  over  the  Prelbyterians ; 
and  beilowed  the  whole  military  authority,  in  appearance, 
upon  Fairfax,  but  in  reality  upon  Cromv/eil.  Fairfax,  who- 
was  equally  eminent  for  courage  and  humanity,  finccre  in 
his  profeffions,  difinterefted  in  his  views,  and  open  in  hfs 
conduct,  would  have  formed  one  cf  the  rnqft  mining  qharac- 

40.  Whitlocke,  'p.  114,   115. 

41.  Clarendon,  vol.  v.     Whitlocke,  p.  141. 
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ters  of  that  age,  had  not  the  extreme  narrownefs  of  his  ge- 
nius, in  every  thing  but  war,  diminifhed  the  lull  re  of  his  me- 
rit, and  rendered  the  part  which  he  acted,  even  when  veiled 
•with  the  fupreme  command,  but  fecondary  and  fubordinate. 
Cromwell,  by  whole  fagacity  and  infmuation  the  general  was 
entirely  governed,  though  naturally  of  an  imperious  and 
domineering  temper,  knew  to  employ,  when  neceiTary,  the 
mod  profound  diifimulation,  the  mod  oblique  and  refined  ar- 
tifice, and  the  femblance  of  the  greateft,  moderation  and  fim- 
plicity.  His  vigorous  capacity,  enabled  him  to  form  the 
deepeft  defigns,  and  his  enterprifmg  fpirit  was  not  difmayed 
at  the  bold/eft  undertakings  42. 

During  this  competition  between  the  Prefbyterians  and 
Independents,  for  power,  both  pioufly  united  in  bringing  to 
the  block  the  venerable  archbifhop  Laud,  who  had  remained 
a  prifoner  ever  fince  his  firft  impeachment.  He  was  now 
accufed  of  high  treafon,  in  endeavouring  to  fubvert  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  other  high  crimes  and 
mifdemeanours.  The  fame  violence,  and  the  fame  illegality 
of  an  accumulative  crime  and  constructive  evidence,  which 
had  appeared  in  the  cafe  of  Strafford,  were  employed  againft 
Laud  :  yet,  after  a  long  trial,  and  the  examination  of  above 
an  hundred  aud  fifty  witneiTcs,  the  commons  found  fo  little 
likelihood  of  obtaining  a  judicial  fentence  againft  him,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  their  legislative  autho- 
rity, and  to  pafs  an  ordinance  forsaking  away  his  life. 
"  No  one,"  faid  the  aged  pvimace,  "  can  be  more  willing  to 
"  fend  me  out  of  the  world,  than  I  am  deiirous 
"  to  go."  Seven  peers  only  voted  on  this  im- 
portant queftion,-  the  reft  abfenting  themfelves  either  from '. 
fear  or  fliame  43. 

This  new  example  of  the  vindictive  fpirit  of  the  com- 
mons, promifecl  little    fuccefs    to    the   negociations 
for  peace,  which  were   foon   after   fet  on  foot  at    ' 
Uxbridge ;  where  fixteen  commiuioners  from  the  king,  met 

.   42.  Hume,  vol.  vii.  43.  Warwick,  p.  169. 
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with  twelve  authorifed  by  the  parliament,  attended  by  fome 
Scottifh  commiflioners.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Scottish  and 
parliamentary  commiflfioners  fhould  give  in  their  demands 
with  refpeft  to  three  important  articles  ;  religion,  the  militia, 
and  Ireland  ;  and  that  thefe  {hould  be  fucceflively  examin- 
ed and  difcufled,  in  conferences  with  the  king's  commifli- 
oners 44.  But  it  was  foon  found  impracticable  to  come  to 
an  agreement  in  regard  to  any  of  thofe  articles. 

Befides  the  ihfuperable  difficulties  in  regard  to  religion,  the 
article  of  the  militia  was  an  eternal  bar  againft  all  accom- 
modation. The  king's  partizans  had  always  maintained, 
that  the  fears  and  jealoufies  of  the  parliament,  after  the  ef- 
feftual  meafures  taken,  in  1641,  for  the  fecurity  of  public 
liberty,  were  either  feigned  or  groundlefs.  Charles  however 
offered,  in  order  to  cure  their  apprehenfions,  that  the  arms 
of  the  ftate  {hould  be  entrufted,  during  three  years,  to 
twenty  commiflioners,  who  fhould  be  named,  either  by 
common  agreement  between  him  and  the  parliament,  or  one 
half  by  him,  and  the  other  by  the  parliament.  But  the  par- 
liamentary commiflioners  pofitively  infifted  on  being  entruft- 
ed with  the  abfolute  power  of  the  fword,  for  at  leaft  feyen 
years.  This,  they  affirmed,  was  eflential  to  their  fafety. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  king's  commiffioners  aflced,  whether 
there  was  any  equity  in  fecuring  only  one  party,  and  leaving 
the  other,  during  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  their  enemies  ?  And  whether,  if  unlimited  autho- 
rity was  entrufted  to  the  parliament  for  fo  long  a  term,  it 
would  not  be  eafy  for  them  to  keep  for  ever  pofTeflion 
of  the  fword,  as  well  as  of  every  department  of  civil  power 
•ind  jurifdiclion  4S  ?  After  the  debate  had  been  carried  on 

to 

44.  Dugdale,  p.  758.    Whitlocke,  p   i2r. 

41;.  Dugdale,  p.  877.  The  parliamentary  commiffioners  were  no  lefs  un- 
reafonablc  in  regard  to  Ireland.  They  demanded,  That  the  truce  with  the 
rcVels  ftiou'd  be  declared  null;  that  the  management  of  the  war  fiiould  be 
given  up  entirely  to  the  parliament;  and  after  the  conqueft  of  Ireland,  that 

the 
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to  no  purpofe  for  twenty  days,  the  commiiEoners  fepa- 
rated,  and  returned  to  London  and  Oxford. 

While  the  king  was  thus  endeavouring,  though  in  vain,  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation  with  the  Englifh  parliament, 
by  the  moft  humiliating  conceflions,  fome  events  happened 
in  Scotland  that  feemed  to  promife  a  more  profperous  iflue 
to  his  declining  affairs.  James  Graham,  marquis  of  Mon- 
trofe,  a  man  of  a  bold  and  generous  fpirit,  filled  with  in- 
dignation to  fee  the  majority  of  two  kingdoms  confpire 
againft  their  lawful,  and,  in  many  refpe&s,  indulgent  fove- 
reign,  undertook  by  his  own  credit,  and  that  of  a  few  friends, 
who  had  not  yet  forgot  their  allegiance,  to  raife  fuch  com- 
motions in  Scotland,  as  mould  oblige  the  Covenanters  to  re- 
call their  forces-.  In  this  defign  he  was  affifted  by  a  body 
of  the  Macdonalds,  who  came  over  from  Ireland  to  recover 
the  country  of  Kintore,  out  of  which  they  had  been  driven 
about  fifty  years  before,  by  the  Argyle  family.  With  thefe 
adventurers,  who  amounted  to  about  twelve  hundred,  and 
eight  hundred  native  Highlanders,  very  indifferently  armed, 
he  defeated  an  army  of  fix  thoufand  Covenanters,  under  lord 
Elcho,  near  Perth,  and  killed  two  thoufand  of  them45. 

In  confequence  of  this  victory,  by  which  he  acquired  arms 
and  ammunition,  Montrofe  was  enabled  to  profecute  his  en- 
terprize,  though  not  without  incredible  difficulties.  The 
greater  part  of  the  low  country  Scots  were  extemely  attached 
to  the  Covenant ;  and  fuch  as  bore  affe&ion  to  the  royal 
caufe  were  over-awed  by  the  eftablifhed  authority  of  the  op- 
pofite  party.  But  Montrofe,  whofe  daring  foul  delighted  in 
perilous  undertakings,  eluded  every  danger,  and  feized  the 
moft  unexpected  advantages.  He  retreated  fixty  miles  in 
the  face  of  a  fuperior  army  without  fuflaining  any  lofs  :  he 
took  Dundee  by  aflault,  and  defeated  the  marquis  of  Argyle 

the  nomination  of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  of  the  judges,  or  in  other  word*, 
the  fovereignty  of  that  kingdom,  alfo  fhould  remain  in  their  hands.  Ibid. 
p.  8a6. 

46.  Rufliworth,  vol.  vi.     Wiihart,  chap,  v 
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at  Innerlochy,  after  having  gratified  the  Macdonalds  with 
the  pillage  of  that  nobleman's  country47.  The  power  of 
the  Campbels  being  thus  broken,  the  Highlanders,  who  were 
in  general  well  affected  to  the  royal  caufe,  joined  Montrofe 
in  more  confiderable  bodies.  By  their  affiilance  he  fuccef- 
fively  defeated  Baillie  and  Urrey,  two  officers  of  reputation, 
fent  from  England  to  crufh  him,  and  who  were  confident  of 
victory  from  the  fuperiority  of  their  numbers,  as  well  as 
from  the  difcipline  of  their  troops.  He  defeated  Baillie  a 
fecond  time,  with  great  {laughter,  at  Alford 48.  And  the 
terror  of  his  name,  and  the  admiration  of  his  valour  being 
now  great  all  over  the  north  of  Scotland,  he  fummoned  his 
friends  and  partizans,  and  prepared  himfelf  for  marching 
into  the  fouthern  provinces,  in  order  there  to  reftore  the 
king's  authority,  and  give  a  final  blow  to  the  power  of  the 
Covenanters. 

But,  unhappily  for  Charles,  before  Montrofe  could  carry 
his  fuccefs  fo  far  as  to  oblige  the  Covenanters  to  withdraw 
any  part  of  their  forces,  events  had  taken  place  in  England, 
which  rendered  the  royal  caufe  almoft  defperate.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the,  change  in  the  formation  of  the  parliamentary 
army,  the  officers,  in  moil  regiments,  aflumed  the  fpiritual, 
as  well  as  military  command  over  their  men.  They  fupplied 
the  place  of  chaplains  ;  and,  during  the  intervals  of  action, 
occupied  themfelves  in  fermons,  prayers,  and  pious  exhorta- 
tions. Thcfe  wild  effufions  were  miftaken  by  the  foldiers, 
and  perhaps  even  by  thofe  who  uttered  them,  for  divine  il- 
luminations ;  and  gave  new  weight  to  the  authority  of  the 
officers,  and  new  energy  to  the  valour  of  their  troops.  In 
marching,  to  battle,  they  lifted  up  their  fouls  to  God  in 
pfalms  and  hymns,  and  made  the  whole  field  refound  with 
fpiritual  as  well  as  martial  mufic  49.  The  fenfe  of  prefent 

47.  Buraet,  Hifl.  vol.  i.  AVifhart,  chap.  10. 
4?.  Rufhvvorth,  vol.  viii.  Vv'iiha<t,  chap.  II. 
49.  Rulhworth,  vol.  vi.  Harm's  Lift  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 

danger 
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danger  was  loft  in  the  profpecl  of  eternal  felicity ;  wounds 
were  efteemcd  me'ritorious  in  fo  holy  a  caufe,  and  death 
martyrdom.  Every  cue  feemed  animated,  not  with  the  vain 
idea  of  conqueil  or  the  ambition  of  wqrldly  grea'tnefs,  but  by 
the  brighter  hope  of  attaining  in  heaven  an  everlafling 
crown  of  glory. 

The  Royalifts,  ignorant  of  the  influence  of  this  enthu- 
fiafrn,  in  roufing  the  courage  of  their  antagonifts,  treated  it 
with  contempt  and  ridicule.  In  the  meantime,  their  own 
licentious  conduct,  if  lefs  ludicrous,  was  lefs  becoming  the 
character  of  foldiers  or  of  citizens  More  formidable  even  to 
their  friends  than  to  their  enemies,  they  in  fome  places  com- 
mitted unverfal  fpoil  and  havock,  and  laid  the  country  wafte 
by  their  undiftinguifhing  rapine.  So  great,  in  a  word,  was 
the  diftrefs  become,  that  many  of  the  molr  devoted  friends 
of  the  church  and  monarchy,  now  wifhed  for  fuch  fuccefs 
to  the  parliamentary  forces  as  might  put  a  flop  to  thefe  op- 
prefiions  :  and  the  depredations  committed  in  Scotland,  by 
the  Highlanders  under  Montrofe,  made  the  approach  of  the 
royal  army  the  objecl  of  terror  to  both  parties,  over  the 
whole  ifland  s°. 

Under  thefe  difadvantages,  it  was  impoflible  for  the  king 
much  longer  to.  continue  the  war :  the  very  licentioufnefs 
of  his  own  troops  was  fufHcient  to  ruin  his  caufe.  On  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  however,  being  joined  by  the  prin- 
cea  Rupert  and  Maurice,  he  left  Oxford  with  an  army  of 
fifteen  thoufand  men,  determined  to  ftrike  fome  decifive 
blow.  The  new-modelled  parliamentary  army,  under  Fair- 

ro.  Rulhworth,  vol.  vii.  Clarendon,  vel.  v.  This  licentioufjiefi  was 
partly  occafioned  by  the  want  of  pay;  but  other  caufes  confpired  to  carry  it 
fo  its  prcfent  degree  of  enormity.  Prince  Rupertx  negligent  of  the  interefls 
of  the  people,  and  fond  of  the  foldiery,  had  all  along  indulged  them  in  un- 
warrantable liberties.  Wilmot,  a  man  of  diffoiute  manners,  had  promoted 
the  fame  fpirit  of  diforder;  and  too  many  other  commander*,  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  Goring,  and  Gerrard,  improved  on  the  pernicious  example. 
Id.  ibid. 
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fax  and  Cromwell,  was  pofted  at  Windfor,  and  amounted 
to  about  twenty-two  thoufand  men.  Yet  Charles,  in  fpite 
of  their  vigilance,  effe&ed  the  relief  of  Chefter,  which  had 
long  been  blockaded  by  fir  William  Breretonj  and,  in  his 
return  fouthward,  he  took  Leicefter  by  ftorm,  after  a  furious 
afiault,  and  gratified  his  foldiers  with  an  immenfe  booty. 
Fifteen  hundred  prifoners  fell  into  his  hands  SI. 

Alarmed  at  this  fuccefs,  Fairfax,  who  had  received  orders 
from  the  parliament  to  befiege  Oxford  during  the  king's 
abfence,  immediately  left  that  place,  and  marched  to  Lei- 
cefter, with  an  intention  of  giving  battle  to  the  royal  army. 
Charled,  in  the  meantime,  was  advancing  toward  Oxford,  in 
order  to  raife  the  fiege,  which  he  apprehended  was  already 
in  fome  forvvardnefs ;  fo  that  the  two  armies  were  within  a 
Jfew  miles  of  each  other,  before  they  were  aware  of  their 
danger.  The  king  called  a  council  of  war  j  in  which  it  was 
raflily  refolved,  through  the  influence  of  prince  Rupert 
and  the  impatient  fpirit  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  imme- 
diately to  engage  Fairfax  ;  though  the  Royalifts  had  the  pro- 
fpecl:  of  being  foon  reinforced  with  three  thoufand  horfe  and 
two  thoufand  foot,  under  experienced  oflicers.  They  ac- 
cordingly advanced  upon  the  parliamentary  army, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  a  rifing 
ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Nafeby. 

The  king  himfelf  commanded  the  main  body  of  the  royal 
army,  prince  Rupert  the  right  wing,  and  fir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  the  left.  The  main  body  of  the  parliamentary 
army  was  conducted  by  Fairfax,  feconded  by-  Skippon ; 
the  right  wing  by  Cromwell ;  the  left  by  Ireton,  CromweU's- 
fon-in-law.  Prince  Rupert  began  the  charge  with  his  ufual 
impetuofity  and  fuccefs.  Ireton's  whole  wing  was  routed 
and  chafed  off  the  field,  and  himfelf  wounded  and  taken 
prifoner.  The  king  led  on  his  main  body  with  firmnefs ; 
and  difplayed,  in  the  adlion,  all  the  conduct  of  an  experi- 

51.  Clarendon,  vol.  v. 
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enced  general,  and  all  the  courage  of  a  gallant  foldier.  The 
parliamentary  infantry  was  broken,  in  fpite  of  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  Fairfax  and  Skippon,  and  would  have  been  totally 
routed,  if  the  body  of  referve  had  not  been  brought  to  their 
relief.  Meanwhile  Cromwell,  having  broken  the  left  wing 
of  the  Royalifts,  under  Langdale,  and  purfued  it  a  little  way, 
returned  upon  the  king's  infantry,  and  threw  them  into  con- 
fufion.  At  length  prince  Rupert,  who  had  imprudently 
wafted  his  time  in  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  feize  the  enemy's 
artillery,  joined  the  king  with  his  cavalry,  though  too  late  to 
turn  the  tide  of  the  battle.  "One  charge  more,"  cried 
Charles,  "  and  we  recover  the  day  !"  But  his  troops,  aware 
of  the  difadvantage  under  which  they  laboured,  could  by 
no  means  be  prevailed  on  to  renew  the  combat.  He  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  field ;  and  although  the  parliament  had 
a  thoufand,  and  he  only  eight  hundred  men  flain,  fcarce  any 
victory  could  be  more  complete.  Near  five  thoufand  of  the 
Royalifts  were  made  prifoners,  among  whom  were  five  hun- 
dred officers ;  and  all  the  king's  baggage,  artillery,  and  am- 
munition, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ". 

52.  Whitlocke,  p.  145,  146.  Rufliworth,  vol.  vii.  Clarendon,  vol.  JT. 
Among  other  fpoils,  the  king's  cabinet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
It  contained  copies  of  his  letters  to  the  queen,  which  were  afterward 
wantonly  publifhed  by  the  parliament,  accompanied  with  many  malicious 
comments.  They  are  written  with  delicacy  and  tendernefs ;  and,  at  worft, 
«nly  fliew  that  he  was  too  fondly  attached  to  a  woman  of  wit  and  fceauty, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  papift,  and  who  had  acquired  a  danger- 
ous afcendant  over  him.  She  is  certainly  chargeable  with  forne  of  his  rcoft 
unpopular,  and  even  arbitrary  meafurcs. 
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LETTER        VII. 

ENGLAND  from   tlie   Eat  tie  of   NASEBY    fo     the     Execution    of 
CHARLES  I.  and  the  Subverf.m  of  the  Monarchy,  in  1649. 

A  FTER  the  battle  of  Nafeby,,tlie  king's  affairs  went 
fo  fail  to  ruin  in  all  quarters,  that  he  ordered  the 
prince  of  Wales,  now  fifteen  years  .of  age,  to  make  his  efcape 
beyond  fea,  and  fave  at  leaft  one  part  of  the  royal  family 
from  the  violence  of  the  parliament.  The  prince  retired  to 
Jerfey,  and  afterward  to  Paris,  where  he  joined  the  queen, 
who  had  fled  thither  from.  Exeier,  at  the  iime  the  carl  of 
Eflex  conducted  the  parliamentary  army  to  the  Weft.  The 
Icing  himfelf  retreated  firfl  to  Hereford,  then  to  Abergaven- 
ny  ;  and  remained  fome  time  in  Wales,  in  hopes  of  railing  a 
body  of  infantry  in  that  loyal  but  exhauiled  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  parliamentary  generals  and  .the  Scots 
made  themfelves  matters  of  almoft  every  place  of  importance 
in  the  kingdom,  and  every  where  routed  and  difperfed  the 
Royalifts.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  immediately  retook  Lei- 
cefter ;  and  having  alfo  reduced  Bridgewater,  Bath,  and 
Sherborne,  they  refolved,  before  they  divided  their  forces, 
to  befiege  Briflol,  into  which  prince  Rupert  had  thrown 
himfelf,  with  an  intention  of  defending  to  the  uttermofl  a 
place  of  fo  much  confequence.  VaiT;  preparations  were 
made  for  an  enterprise,  which,  from  the  flrength  of  the 
garrifon,  and  the  reputation  of  the  governor,  was  expected  to 
require  the  greatefl  exertions  of  valour  and  perfeverance. 
But  fo  precarious  a  quality,  in  moil  men,  is  military  courage, 
that  a  poorer  defence  was  not  made  by  any  town  during  the 
courfe  of  the  war.  Though  prince  Rupert  had  written  a  letter 
to  the  king,  in  which  he  undertook  tohold  out  four  months  if 
the  garrifon  did  not  mutiny,  he  furrendered  the  place  a  few 
days  after,  on  articles  of  captulation,  and  at  the  firft  fummons1. 

i.  RuftwoithjVol.  vii.     Clarendon,  vol.  iv. 
5  Charles, 
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Charles,  aftonifhed  at  this  unexpected  event,  which  was 
fcarcely  lefs  fatal  to  the  royal  caufe  than  the  battle  of  Nafeby, 
and  full  of  indignation  at  the,manner  in  which  fo  important 
a  city  had   been  given  up  at^very  time  he   was  collecting 
forces  for  its  relief,    inftantly    recalled  all  prince 
Rupert's  commiflions,  and  ordered  him   quit  the 
kingdom.     After  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  raife  thefiege 
of  Chefter,  the  king  himfelf  took  refuge  with  the  remains 
of  his  broken  army  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  during  the 
winter  feafon  2. 

Fairfax  and  Cromwell  having  divided  their  armies,  after 
the  taking  of  Briftol,  reduced  to  obedience  all  the  weft  -and 
middle  counties  of  England  ;  while  the  Scots  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  Carlifle,  and  other  places  of  importance  in  the 
North.  Lord  Digby,  in  attempting  to  break  into  Scotland, 
and  join  Montrofe  with  twelve  hundred  horfe,  was  defeated 
at  Sherburn,  in  Yorkfliire,  by  colonel  Copely  ;  and,  to  com- 
plete the  king's  misfortunes,  news  foon  after  arrived,  that 
Montrofe  himfelf,  the  only  remaining  hope  of  the  royal  party, 
was  at  lafl  routed.  - 

That  gallant  nobleman,  having  defcended  into  the  low- 
country,  had  defeated  the  whole  force  of  the  Covenanters 
at  Kilfyth,  and  left  them  no  remains  of  an  army  in  Scotland. 
Edinburgh  opened  its  gates  to  him ;  and  many  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  who  fecretly  favoured  the  royal  caufe,  when 
they  faw  a  fqrce  able  to  fupport  them,  declared  openly  for 
it.  But  Montrofe,  advancing  fhill  farther  fouth,  in  hopes  of 
being  joined  by  lord  Digby,  was  furprifed,  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  his  fcouts,  at  Phi'.iphaugh,  in  Eterick  Foreft,  by 
a  ftrong  body  of  cavalry  under  David  Lefly,  who  had  been 
detached  from  the  Scottifh  army  in  England,  in  otucr  to 
check  the  career  of  this  heroic  leader ;  and,  after  a  fljarp 
conflict,  in  which  he  difplayed  the  highefl  exertions  of  va- 

2.  Id.  ibid. 
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lour,  the  marquis  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  and  fly  with 
his  broken  forces  into  the  Highlands  3. 

The  Covenanters  ufed  their  vic~lory  with  great  rigour. 
Many  of  the  prifoners  were  butchered  in  cold  blood  ;  and 
fir  Robert  Spot fwood,  fir  Philip  Nifbet,  fir  William  Rolls$ 
colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  Andrew  Guthry,  fon  of  the  f>i- 
fhop  of  Murray,  and  "William  Murray,  fon  of  the  earl  of 
Tullibardine,  were  condemned  and  executed.  The  clergy 
5ncite4  the  civil  power  to  this  feverity,  and  even  folicited 
that  more  blood  might  be  fpilt  upon  the  fcaffold.  The  pulpit 
thundered  againft  all  who  did  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceit- 
fully. "Thine  eye  mail  not  pity!  "and  "  Thou  (halt  not  fpare!" 
'*  were  maxims  frequently  inculcated  after  every  execution  4. 

The  king's  condition,  during  the  winter,  was  truly  deplo- 
rable. Harrafled  by  difcontented  officers,  who  over-rated 
thofe  fervices  and  fufferings,  which  they  now  apprehended 
mud  for  ever  go  unrewarded,  and  by  generous  friends, 
whofe  misfortunes  wrung  his  heart  with  forrow  j  opprefied 
by  pad  difafters,  and  apprehenfive  of  future  calamities,  he 
was  in  no  period  of  his  unfortunate  life  more  fincerely  to  be 
pitied.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to  negociate  with  the  parlia- 
ment :  they  would  not  deign  to  liften  to  him,  but  gave  him 
to  underfland,  that  he  muft  yield  at  difcretion  s.  The  only 
remaining  body  of  his  troops,  on  which  fortune  could 
exercife  her  rigour,  and  which  he  had  ordered  to  march  to- 

3.  Wifhart,  chap.  13.     Rufhvvorth,  vol.  vii.     Montrofe's  army,  when  at- 
tacked by  Lefly,  was  much  reduced  by  the  defertion  of  the  Highlanders,  who 
had  returned  home  in  great  numbers,  in  order  tofecure  the  plunder  they  had 
acquired  in  the  South,  and  which  they  confidered  as  inexhauftible  wealth. 
Id.  ibid. 

4.  Burnet,  Hlfl.  vol.i.     See  alfo  Gvdaxw?*' Mtmmrt.    The  Prefbyteriaris 
about  this  time,  by  confidering  themfelves  as  the  chofen  people  of  God,  and 
regulati  g  their  conduct  by  the  maxims  of  the  Old  Teftament,  feem  to  have 
departed  totally  from  the  fpirit  of  the  Gofpel.  Inftcad  of  forgiving  their  ene- 
mies, they  had  no  bowels  of  compaflion  for  thofe  who  differed  from  them  in 
the  flighteft  article  of  faith.  5.-  Clarendon,  vol.  iv. 
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ward  Oxford  under  lord  Aftley,  in  order  to  reinforce  the 
A.  D.  1646.    garrifon  of  that  place,  was  met  by  colonel  Mor- 

March.  22.  gan  at  stowe>  anc|  totally  defeated.  "  You  have 
done  your  work,"  faid  Aftley,  to  the  parliamentary  officers, 
by  whom  he  was  taken  prifoner  ;  "  and  may  now  go  to  play, 
"  unlefs  you  chufe  to  fall  out  among  yourfelves"  6. 

Thus  deprived  of  all  hope  of  prevailing  over  the  inflexibi- 
lity of  the  parliament,  either  by  arms  or  treaty,  the  only 
profpecl:  of  better  fortune  that  remained  to  the  king  was  in 
the  difTenfions  of  his  enemies.  The  civil  and  religious  dif- 
putes  between  the  Prefbyterians  and  Independents  agitated 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  prefbyterian  religion  was  now 
eftabliftied  in  England  in  all  its  forms  :  and  its  followers, 
pleading  the  eternal  obligations  of  the  Covenant,  to  extir- 
pate fchifm  and  herefy,  menaced  their  opponents  with  the 
fame  rigi<3  pcrfecution,  under  which  they  themfelves  had 
groaned,  while  held  in  fubjection  by  the  hierarchy.  But  al- 
though Charles  entertained  fome  hopes  of  reaping  advantage 
from  thefe  divifions,  he  was  much  at  a  lofs  to  determine 
with  which  fide  it  would  be  moft  for  his  intereft  to  take  part. 
The  Prefbyterians  were,  by  their  principles,  lefs  inimical  to 
monarchy,  but  .they  were  bent  upon  the  extirpation  of  pre- 
lacy ;  whereas  the  Independents,  though  refolute  to  lay  die 
foundation  of  a  republican  government,  as  they  pretended 
not  to  ere£t  themfelves  into  a  national  church,  might  pofii- 
bly  admit  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  hierarchy  ;  and  Charles 
was,  at  all  times,  willing  to  put  epifcopal  jurifdi&ion  in 
competition  with  regal  authority. 

But  the  approach  of  Fairfax  toward  Oxford  put  an  end  to 
thefe  deliberations,  and  induced  the  king  to  embrace  a  mea- 

6.  Rufhworth,  vol.  \ii.  It  was  the  fame  Aftley,  who  made  the  following 
fhort,  but  emphatical  prayer,  before  he  led  on  his  men  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill  :  "  O  Lord,  thou  knowcft  how  bufy  I  mufl  be  this  day  ;  if  I  forget  thed, 
"  do  not  thou  forget  me  !"  and  then  cried,  «'  Match  en  boys  !"  War- 
wick, p.  229. 

VOL.  III.  A  a  fure 
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fure  that  mufl  ever  be  confidered  as  imprudent.     Afraid 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  ittfolent  enemies,  and  of  be- 
ing led  in  triumph  by  them,  he  refolved  to  throw  himfelf  on 
the  generofity  of  the  Scots  ;  without  fufficiently  reflecting 
that  he  muft,  by  fuch  a  ftep,  difguft  his  Englim  fubje£ts  of 
all  denominations,   and  that   the  Scottifh  Covenanters,  in 
whom  he  meant  to  repofe  fo  much  confidence,  were  not  only 
his  declared  enemies,  but  now  acled  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
Englim  parliament.      He  left  Oxford,  however,  and  retired 
to  their  camp  before  Newark.      The  Scottifli  generals  and 
commiffioners  affected  great  furprife  at  the  appearance  o£ 
Charles,  though  previoufly  acquainted  with  his  defign  j  and, 
while  they  paid  him  all  the  exterior  refpeft  due  to  his  dig- 
nity, and  appointed  him  a  giiard,  under  preteYice  of  protect- 
ing him,  they  made  him  in  reality  a  prifoner  7. 

The  next  ftep  which  the  Scots  took,  in  regard  to  the  un- 
fortunate monarch,  was  to  affure  the  Englim  parliament, 
that  they  had  entered  into  no  treaty  with  the  king,  and  that 
his  arrival  among  them  was  altogether  unexpected.  Senfi- 
ble,  however,  of  the  value  of  their  prifoner,  and  alarmed  at 
fome  motions  of  the  Englim  army,  they  thought  proper  to 
retire  northward,  and  fixed  their  camp  at  Newcaftle.  This 
movement  was  highly  agreeable  to  Charles,  who  now  began 
to  entertain  the  mofl  fanguine  hopes  of  protection  from  the 
Scots.  But  he  foon  found  caufe  to  alter  his  opinion  j  and 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  little  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  his 
fituation.  All  his  friends  were  kept  at  a  diftance,  and  all 
correfpondence  with  them  was  prohibited.  And  the  COTC- 
A.  D.  1647  nantersj  after  infulting  him  from  the  pulpit,  and 

Jan.  30.  engQgjng  hjnij  by  deceitful  or  unavailing  nego- 
tiations, to  difarm  his  adherents  in  both  kingdoms,  agreed  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  Englifh  parliament,  on  condition  of 
being  paid  their  arrears,  which  were  compounded  at  four 

7.  Rufhworth,  vol.  vii.    Clarendon,  vol.  v. 
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hundred  thoufand  pounds  flerling  s.  The  king  was  accord- 
ingly put  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  commilfioner?, 
and  conducted  under  a  guard  to  Holmby,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton; 

The  civil  war  was  now  over.  The  Scots  returned  to  their 
own  country}  and  every  one  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of 
the  ruling  powers.  But  the  dominion  of  the  parliament  was 
of  fhort  duration;  No  fooner  was  the  king  fubdued,  than 
the  divifion  between  the  Prefbyterians  and  Independents 
became  every  day  more  evident  5  and  as  nothing  remained  to 
confine  the  wild  projects  of  zeal  and  ambition,  after  the  fa- 
cred  boundaries  of  law  had  been  violated,  the  Independents, 
who,  in  confcquence  of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  had 
obtained  the  command  of  the  army,  folaced  themfelves  with 
the  profpect  of  a  new  revolution.  Such  a  revolution  as  they 
defired  was  accomplimed  by  the  affiftance  of  the  military 
power^  which  tumbled  the  parliament  from  its  flippery 
throne; 

The  manner  in  which  this  revolution  was  effected,  it  muft 
now  be  our  bufinefs  to  examine,  and  to  notice  the  moft 
finking  circumftances  that  accompanied  it.  The  Prefbyteri- 
ans ftill  retained  the  fuperiority  among  the  commons,  and 
all  the  peers,  except  lord  Say,  were  efteemed  of  that  party  ; 
but  the  Independents,  to  whom  the  inferior  fectaries  adhered, 
predominated  in  the  army,  and  the  troops  on  the  new  efta- 
blifhment  were  univerfally  infected  with  that  enthufiaftic 
fpirit.  Aware  of  this,  as  well  as  that  their  antagonifts  truft- 
ed  to  the  fword,  in  their  projects  for  acquiring  an  afcendant, 

?.  Rufhworth,  vol.  vii.  Part.  Hift.  vol.  xv.  The  infamy  of  this  tranfac- 
tion  had  furh  an  effect  on  the  members  of  the  Scottifh  parliament,  that  they 
voted  the  king  fbould  be  protected,  and  his  liberty  infilled  on.  But  the  ge- 
neral affembly  interpofed,  and  declared,  That  as  he  had  rrfufed  to  take  the 
Covenant,  which  was  prtjfcd  on  him,  it  became  not  the  godiy  to  tottcern  them- 
felves about  his  future  ivclfan.  And  after  this  declaration,  it  behoved  the 
parliament  to  retract  its  vote.  (Parl.  Uifl.  vol.  xv.  p.  444.)  Such  influence 
hid  the  prefbyterian  clergy  in  thofs  days ! 
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the  prefbyterian  party  in  parliament,  under  pretence  of  eat- 
ing the  public  burdens,  obtained  a  vote  for  difbanding  one 
part  of  the  army,  and  for  fending  another  part  of  it  into  Ire- 
land, in  order  to  fubduc  the  rebels  in  that  kingdom  9. 

The  army  had  fmall  inclination  to  the  fervice  of  Ireland, 
a  barbarous  country  laid  wafte  by  mafTacres,  and  ftill  lefs  to 
difband.  Moft  of  the  officers  having  rifen  from  the  lowed 
conditions,  were  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  returning  to  their 
original  poverty,  at  a  time  when  they  hoped  to  enjoy,  in  eafe 
and  tranquillity,  that  pay  which  they  had  earned  through  fo 
many  dangers  and  fatigues.  They  entered  into  mutinous 
combinations ;  and  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  under  ap- 
prehenfions  for  their  own  fafety,  inconfiderately  fent  Crom- 
well, Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  the-  fecret  authors  of  all  thefe 
difcontents,  to  make  offers  to  the  army,  -and  enquire  into  the 
caufe  of  its  dljlempers. 

This  was  the  crifis  for  Cromwell  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
his  future  greatnefs  5  and  he  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  By  his  fuggeftion,  a  meafure  was  embraced,  which 
at  once  brought  matters  to  extremity,  and  rendered  the  mu- 
tiny incurable.  In  opposition  to  the  parliament  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  a  kind  of  military  parliament  was  formed  ;  confiding, 
firft,  of  a  council  of  the  principal  officers,  m  imitation  of  the 
houfe  of  peers \  and  next,  of  a  more  free  representation  of 
the  army,  by  the  election  of  two  private  men  or  inferior 
officers,  under  the  title  of  A 'git at or s>  from  each  troop  or 
company10.  This  terrible  confiftory  declared,  That  they 
found  no  difternpers  in  the  army,  but  many  grievances ;  and 
immediately  voted  the  offers  of  the  parliament  unfatlsfac- 
tory  ". 

The  two  houfes  of  parliament  made  one  more  trial  of 
their  authority  j  they  voted,  that  all  the  troops  that  did  not 
engage  to  ferve  in  Ireland,  fhould  inftantly  be  difbanded  in 
their  quarters.  In  anfwer  to  this  vote,  the  council  of  the 

9.  Rufliworth,  vol.  vii.  10,  Id.  ibid.  II.  Whitlocke,  p.  250. 
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army,  which  was  entirely  governed  by  Cromwell,  command- 
ed a  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  regiments,  in  order  to 
provide  for  their  common  interefls.  And,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  thus  prepared  themfelves  for  op-  " 
pofition  to  the  parliament,  they  ftruck  a  blow,  which  at 
once  decided  the  victory  ia  their  favour.  They  fent  to  Holm- 
by,  where  the  king  was  Hill. con  fined,  a  party  of  horfe,  under 
cornet  Joyce,  a  famous  Agitator ;  and  this  rough  foldier, 
rudely  entering  the  royal  apartment,  and  pointing  to  his 
troopers,  when  afked  for  his  authority,  conduced  the  aflo- 
nifhed  monarch  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  army,  at  Triplo- 
heath,  near  Cambridge  1Z. 

The  parliament,  when  informed  of  this  event,  were  thrown 
into  the  utrnoft  confirmation.  Nor  was  Fairfax,  the  gene- 
ral, who  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  ciiterprife  of  Joyce,  a 
little  furprifed  at  the  arrival  of  his  fovereign.  That  bold 
meafure  had  been  folely  concerted  by  Cromwell ;  who,  by 
feizing  the  king's  perfon,  and  thus  depriving  the  parliament 
of  any  means  of  accommodation  with  him,  hoped  to  be  able 
to  dictate  to  them,. in  the  name  of  the  army,  what  condi- 
tions he  thought  proper.  He  accordingly  engaged  Fairfax, 
over  whom  he  had  acquired  the  mod  abfolute  afcendant,  to 
advance  with  the  troops  to  St.  Alban's,  in  order  to  overawe 
the  deliberations  of  the  two  houfes.  This  movement  had 
the  defired  effect.  The  refolution,  by  which  the  military 
petitioners  had  been  declared  public  enemies,  was  recalled I3 ; 
and  the  army,  hoping  by  terror  alone  to  effect  their  pur- 
pofes,  entered  into  a  negociation  with  their  maflerSj  without 
advancing  any  nearer  to  the  capital. 

In  that  negociation,  the  advantages  were  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  army.  They  had  not  only  the  fword  in  their  hand, 
but  the  parliament  was  now  become  the  object  of  general 
hatred  and  averfion,  as  much  as  ever  it  had  been  the  idol  of 
fuperftitious  veneration.  The  Self-denying  Ordinance,  iu- 

z.  C!ar  endon,  TO],  v.    Ru&worth,  vol.  -vii.  13.  Id  ib 
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troduced  only  to  ferve  a  temporary  purpofe,  was  foon  laid 
afide,  by  tacit  confcnt ;  and  the  members  fliaring  all  offices 
of  power  and  profit  among  them,  proceeded  with  impunity 
in  opprefFmg  the  helplefs  people.  Though  near  one  half  the 
lands,  rents,  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom  had  been  fequeft- 
cred,  the  taxes  and  impofitions  were  far  higher  than  in  any 
former  period  of  the  Englifh  government.  The  excife,  an 
odious  tax,  formerly  unknown  to  the  nation,  had  been  intro- 
duced: and  it  was  now  extended  over  provifions,  and  the 
common  neceflavies  of  life.  But  what  excited  the  moft 
univerfal  complaint  was,  the  unlimited  tyranny  and  defpotic 
rule  of  the  country  committees  j  which  could  fequefter,  fine, 
imprifon,  and  corporally  punim  without  law  or  remedy  14. 
They  interpofed  even  in  queflions  of  private  property  j  and, 
under  colour  of  malignancy,  they  exercifed  vengeance  againft 
their  private  enemies  IS.  Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  inftead  of 
one  Star-chamber,  which  had  been  abolifhed,  a  great  num- 
ber were  anew  creeled,  fortified  with  better  pretences,  and 
armed  with  more  unlimited  authority. 

The  parliamentary  leaders,  confcious  of  their  decay  in 
popularity,  were  reduced  to  defpair  on  the  approach  of  the 
army  5  and  the  army,  no  lefs  fenfible  of  it,  were  thereby 'en- 
couraged in  their  ufurpations  on  the  parliament ;  in  which 
they  copied  exactly  the  model  fet  them  by  the  parliament  it- 
felf,  in  its  late  ufurpations  upon  the  crown.  They  rofe 
every  day  in  their  demands  :  one  claim  was  no  fooner  yielded, 
than  another,  ftill  more  enormous  and  exorbitant,  was  pre- 
fented.  At  firft  they  pretended  only  to  petition  for  what 
concerned  themfelves  as  foldiers  j  then,  they  muft  have  a 
vindication  of  their  character  ;  anon,  it  was  neceflary  that 
their  enemies  {hould  be  punifhed;  and,  at  laft,  they  claimed 
a  right  of  new-moulding  the  government,  and  of  fettling 
the  nation  I6.  They  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  name  eleven 

14.  Clement  Walker's  H!f.  of  Independency.     Rufluvorth,  vol    vi.     Parl. 
U'tji.  vol.  xv. 

15.  Id.  ibid.  |6.  Rufhworth,  vol.  vii.  and  viii. 
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members,  the  very  leaders  of  the  prefbyterian  party,  whom, 
in  general  terms,  they  charged  with  high  treafon,  as  enemies 
to  the  army,  and  evil  counfellors  to  the  parliament :  and 
they  infifted,  that  thefe  members  mould  be  immediately  fe- 
queftered  from  parliament,  and  thrown  into  prifon  J?.  The 
commons  replied,  that  they  could  not  proceed  fo  far  upon  a 
general  charge.  The  army  produced,  as  precedents,  the 
cafes  of  Straffbrd  and  Laud;  and  the  obnoxious  members 
themfelves,  not  willing  to  be  the  occafion  of  difcord,  begged 
leave  to  retire  from  the  houfe l8. 

The  army  feemed  fatisfied  with  this  proof  of  fubmiffion ; 
and,  in  order  to  preferve  appearances,  they  removed,  at  the 
defire  of  the  parliament,  to  a  greater  diftance  from  London, 
and  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Reading,  ftill  carrying  the 
king  along  with  them.  Nor  was  Charles  difpleafed  at  this 
jealous  watchfulnefs  over  his  perfon.  He  now  began  to  find 
of  what  confequence  he  was  to  both  parties ;  and  fortune, 
amid  all  his  calamities,  feemed  again  to  flatter  him.  The? 
parliament,  afraid  of  his  forming  fome  accommodation  with 
the  army,  addrefled  him  in  a  more  refpe£lful  ftyle  than  for- 
merly ;  and  even  invited  him  to  refide  at  Richmond,  and 
contribute  his  affiflance  toward  the  fettlement  of  the  nation. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  army  treated  him  with  regard,  and 
talked  upon  all  occafions  of  reftoriqg  him  to  his  juft  powers 
and  prerogatives.  Nay  the  fettlement  of  his  revenue  and  au- 
thority was  infifted  on,  in  the  public  declarations  of  the  mi- 
litary body ;  fo  that  the  Royalifts,  every  where,  entertained 
hopes  of  the  re-eftablifhment  of  monarchy  19. 

Though  the  king  kept  his  ear  open  to  all  propofals,  and 
hoped  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  oppofite  parties,  he 
entertained  more  hopes  of  an  accommodation  with  the  army 
than  the  parliament,  whofe  rigour  he  had  feverely  felt.  To 

17.  The  names  of  thefe  members  were  fir  Philip  Stapleton,  fir  William 
Lewis,  fir  John  Clotworthy,  fir  William  Waller,  fir  John  Maynard,  Hollis, 
Maffay,  Glyn,  Long,  Harley,  Nichols.     Rufh worth,  vol.  vii. 

18.  Id.  ibid.  19.  Rulh-worth,  ubifup. 
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this  opinion  he  was  particularly  inclined,  by  the  propofal  fent 
from  the  council  of  officers  for  the  fettlement  of  the  nation  ; 
in  which  they  neither  infifted  on  the  abolition  of  epifcopacy, 
nor  on  the  punimment  of  the  Royalifts,  the  very  points  he 
had  the  greatefl  reluctance  to  yield,  and  which  had  rendered 
every  former  negociation  abortive.  He  alfo  hoped,  that,  by 
gratifying  5  few  perfons  with  titles  and  preferments,  he 
might  draw  over  the  whole  military  power,  and  at  once  re- 
inftate  himfelf  in  his  civil  authority.  To  Cromwell  he  of- 
fered the  garter,  a  peerage,  and  the  command  of  the  army : 
and  to  Ireton,  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  Nor  did  he  think 
that  private  gentlemen,  by  birth,  could  entertain  more  am- 
bitious views  2°, 

Cromwell,  willing  to  keep  a  door  open  for  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  king,  if  the  courfe  of  events  mould  render 
it  neceflary,  pretended  to  liften  to  thefe  fecret  negociations; 
but  he  continued,  at  the  fame  time,  his  fcheme  of  reducing 
the  parliament  to  fubjec"lion,  and  of  depriving  it  of  all  means 
of  refiftance,  For  this  purpofe  it  was  required,  that  the 
militia  of  the  city  of  London  fhould  be  changed,  the  pref- 
byterian  commiflioners  difplaced,  and  the  command  reftored 
td  thofe,  who  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  had  conftantly 
exercifed  it.  The  parliament  complied  even  with  fo  impe- 
rious a  demand  ;  hoping  to  find  a  more  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  recovering  its  authority  and  influence.  But  the 
impatience  of  the  city  deprived  that  aflembly  of  all  profpect 
of  advantage  from  its  cautious  meafures,  and  afforded  the 
army  a  plaufible  pretext  for  their  concerted  violence.  A  pe- 
tition againft  the  alteration  of  the  militia  was  carried  to 
Weilminfter,  accompanied  by  a  feditious  multitude,  who 
befieged  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  obliged  the  members 
to  reverfe  the  vote  they  had  fo  lately  pnfTcd  ". 

No  fooner  was  intelligence  of  this  tumult  conveyed  to 

so.  Part.  HiJ}.  vol.  xvi.     Clarendon,   vol.  v,     Eum<';  vol.  vii. 
aj.  Rjdhworth,  vol.  -vli. 
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Reading,  than  the  army  was  put  in  motion,  and  marched 
toward  the  capital ;  in  order  to  vindicate,  as  they  faid,  the 
invaded  privileges  of  parliament  againfl  the  feditious  citizens, 
and  reftore  that  afiembly  to  its  j  uft  freedom  of  debate  and 
counfel.  They  were  met  on  Hounflow-heath  by  the  fpeak- 
ers  of  the  two  houfes,  accompanied  with  eight  peers,  and 
about  fixty  commoners ;  who  having  fecretly  retired  from 
the  city,  prefented  themfelves  before  the  army  with  their 
maces,  and  all  the  enfigns  of  their  dignity,  complaining  of 
the  violence  put  upon  them,  and  craving  protection  2Z.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  army  advanced  to  chaflife  the  rebellious 
city,  and  reinftate  the  violated  parliament. 

Meanwhile  the  remaining  members  prepared  themfelvei 
•with  vigour  for  defence,  and  determined  to  refill  the  violence 
of  the   army.      The  two    houfeS   immediately   chofe  new 
fpeakers,   renewed   their  orders   for   enlifting    troops,    and 
commanded  the  train-bands  to  man  the  lines.     But  the  ter- 
ror of  an  univerfal  pillage,  and  even  of  a  maflacre,  having 
feized  the  timid  inhabitants,  the  parliament  was  obliged  to 
fubmit.     The  army  marched  in  triumph  through  the  city, 
but  without  committing  any  outrage.     They  conducted  to 
Weftminfter  the  two  fpeakers,  who  refumed  their  feats,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  j  and  the  eleven  impeached  members, 
being  accufed  as  the  authors  of  the  tumult,  were  expelled. 
Seven  peers  were  impeached ;  the  lord  mayor,  one  {herifF, 
and  three  aldermen,  were  fent  to  the  Tower ;  feveral  citizens 
and  officers  of  the  militia  were  committed  to  prifon ;  the 
lines  around  the  city  were  levelled  •,  the  militia  reftored  to 
the   independents ;    feveral    regiments   were   quartered   in 
Whitehall  and  the  Mews  ;  and  the  parliament  being  reduced 
to  abfolute  fervitude,    a  day  was  appointed   for   a   folemn 
thankfgiving  to  God  for  the  reftoration  of  its  liberty23 ! 

The  independents,  who  had  fecretly  concurred  in  all  the 
encroachments  of  the  military,  upon  the  civil  power,  exulted 

t9,.  Rofhwjith,  vol.  yiii,  33.  Id.  ibid.     Hume,  vol.  vii. 
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in  their  victory.  They  had  now  a  near  profpecl:  of  mould- 
ing the  government  into  the  form  of  that  imaginary  republic, 
which  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  wifhes  ;  and  they 
vainly  expected,  by  the  terror  of  the  fword,  to  impofe  a 
more  perfect  fyftem  of  liberty  on  the  .nation,  without  per- 
ceiving that  they  themfelves,  by  fuch  a  conduct,  muft  be- 
come flaves  to  fome  military  defpot.  Yet  were  the  leaders 
of  this  party,  Vane,  Fiennes,  St.  John,  and  others,  the  men 
in  England  moft  celebrated  for  found  thought  and  deep  de- 
fign  :  fo  certain  it  is,  that  an  extravagant  paffion  for  fway 
will  make  the  rnofl  prudent  overlook  the  dangerous  confe- 
quences  of  thofe  meafures,  which  feem  to  tend  to  their  own 
aggrandifement. — Men,  under  the  influence  of  fuch  a  paffion, 
may  be  faid  to  fee  objects  only  on  one  fide ;  hence  the 
hero  and  the  politician,  as  well  as  the  lover,  in  the  failure  of 
their  felf-deceiving  projects,  have  often  occafion  to  lament 
their  own  blindnefs. 

The  king,  however,  derived  fome  temporary  advantages 
from  this  revolution.  £  The  leaders  of  the  army,  having  now 
cftabliflied  their  dominion  over  the  city  and  parliament,  ven- 
tured to  bring  their  captive  fovereign  to  his  palace  of  Hamp- 
ton-court ;  where  he  lived,  for  a  time,  with  an  appearance 
of  dignity  and  freedom.  He  flill  entertained  hopes  that  his 
negociations  with  the  generals  would  be  crowned  with  fuc- 
cefs,  and  declined  all  advances  from  the  parliament.  Crom* 
well,  it  is  afferted,  really  intended  to  have  made  a  private 
bargain  with  the  king,  but  found  infuperable  difficulties  in 
attempting  to  reconcile  the  military  fanatics  to  fuch  a  mea- 
fure.  This,  reafon,  it  is  at  lead  certain,  he  affigned  for  more 
tcldom  admitting  the  vifits  of  the  king's  friends.  The  Agi- 
tators, he  faid,  had  already  rendered  him  odious  to  the  army  j 
by  reprefenting  him  as  a  traitor,  who,  for  the  fake  of  private 
intereft,  was  ready  to  betray  the  caufe  of  God  to  the  great 
enemy  of  piety  and  religion  24. 

24.  Clarendon,  vol.  r.     Rufhworth,  vol.  viii. 
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Cromwell  thus  finding,  or  pretending  to  find,  that  he 
could  not  fafely  clofe  with  the  king's  propofals,  affe&ed  to 
fee  much  alarmed  for  his  majefty's  fafety.  Defpernte  proje&s, 
he  afTerted,  were  formed  by  the  Agitators  againft  the  life 
of  the  captive  monarch  j  and  he  was  apprehenfive,  he  faid? 
that  the  commanding  officers  might  not  be  able  to  reftrain. 
thofe  defperate  enthufiafts  from  efrecYmg  their  bloody  pur- 
pofe25.  In  order,  however,  that  no  precaution  might  feem. 
to  be  neglected,  the  guards  were  doubled  upon  him,  the  pro- 
mifcuous  concourfe  of  people  was  reftrained,  and  a  more 
jealous  care  was  exerted  in  attending  his  perfon  ;  all  under 
colour  of  protecting  him  from  danger,  but  really  with  a  view 
pf  making  his  prefent  fituation  uneafy  to  him. 

Thefe  artifices  foon  produced  the  defired  effect..     Charles 
took  a  fudden  refolution  of  withdrawing  himfelf  from  Hamp- 
ton-court.    He  accordingly  made  his  efcape,  attended  by- 
three  gentlemen,   in  whom  he  placed  particular  confidence, 
namely.  Sir  John  Berkeley,  Afhburnham,  and  Legg,  though 
feemingly  without  any  rational  plan  for  the  future  difpofal 
of  his  perfon.     He  firft  went  toward  the  fea-coaft,  and  ex- 
prefled  gieat  anxiety,   that  a  certain  fhip,   in  which  it  was 
fuppofed  he  intended  to  have,  tranfportcd  himfelf  beyond 
fea,  had  not  arrived.     After  fecreting  himfelf  for  fome  time 
at  Titchfield,  he  determined  to  put  himfelf  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Hammond,   governor  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  ne- 
phew to  Dr.  Hammond  his  favourite  chaplain,  but  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  republican  party.    For  this  purpofe, 
Afliburnham  and  Berkeley  were  difpatched  to  that  ifland,  but 
with  orders  not  to  difcover  to  the  governor  the  place  where 
the  king  lay  concealed,  until  they  had  obtained  a  promifc 
from  him,   that  he  would  not  deliver  up  his  majefty  to  the 
parliament  or  army.     Such  a  promife  would  have  been  a 
flender  fecurity ;   yet  Afliburnham  imprudently,  if  not  trea- 
cheroufly,broughtHammond  to  Titchfield,  without  exa.-£ling 

25.  Id.  ibid. 
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it.  And  the  king  was  obliged  to  accompany  him  to  Carif- 
brook-caftle  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight ;  where,  although  received 
with  expreffions  of  duty  and  refped,  he  found  himfelf  in 
reality  a  prifoner  *6. 

It  is  impoflible  to  fay  how  far  the  firmed  mind  may,  on 
fome  occafions,  be  influenced  by  the  apprehenfions  of  per- 
.fonal  danger;  but  it  is  certain  that  Charles  never  took  a 
weaker  ftep,  or  one  more  agreeable  to  his  enemies,  than  in 
abandoning  his  palace  of  Hampton-court.  There,  though  a 
captive,  he  was  of  more  confequence  than  he  could  poflibly 
be  any  where  elfe,  unlefs  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  was 
now  indeed  far  enough  removed  from  the  fury  of  the  Agi- 
tators, but  he  was  alfo  totally  feparated  from  his  adherents, 
and  ilill  at  the  difpofal  of  the  army.  The  generals  could, 
no  doubt,  have  fent  him  at  any  time,  while  in  their  cuftody, 
to  fuch  a  place  of  confinement ;  but  the  attempt  would  have 
been  apt  to  roufe  the  returning  loyalty  of  the  nation.  It 
was  therefore  an  incident  as  fortunate  for  his  perfecutors  as 
it  proved  fatal  to  himfelf,  that  he  mould  thus  timidly  rufh 
into  the  fnare. 

Cromwell  being  now  freed  from  all  anxiety  In  regard  to 
the  cuftody  of  the  king's  perfon,  and  entirely  mafter  of  the 
parliament,  employed  himfelf  ferioufly  to  cure  the  diforders 
of  the  army.  That  arrogant  fpirit,  which  he  himfelf  had  fo 
artfully  foftered  among  the  inferior  officers  and  private  men, 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for  a  rebellion  againft  their  mafters, 
and  which  he  had  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  againft  both  king 
and  parliament,  was  become  dangerous  to  their  leaders. 
The  camp,  in  many  refpe£ls,  carried  more  the  appearance 
of  civil  liberty  than  of  military  fubordination.  The  troops 
themfelves  were  formed  into  a  kind  oS  republic  :  and  all  hof- 
tile  oppofition  being  at  an  end,  nothing  was  now  talked  of 

16.  All  the  hiftorians  of  that  age,  except  Clarendon,  \vhofe  authority  is 
chiefly  followed  in  this  narration,  repreftnt  the  king's  departure  for  the  lile 
of  Wight  as  altogether  voluntary.  He  fecms  to  have  probability  on  his  fide, 
in  afcribing  that  meafiye  partly  to  necefl'ity.  IUJl.  vol  v. 
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by  thefe  armed  legiflators,  but  plans  of  imaginary  common- 
wealths ;  in  which  royalty  was  to  be  abolifhed,  nobility  fet 
afide,  all  ranks  of  men  levelled,  and  an  univerfal  equality  of 
property  as  well  as  of  power  introduced  among  the  citizens. 
A  perfect  parity,  they  faid,  had  place  among  the  elect  ;  and 
confequently  the  meaneft  centinel,  if  enlightened  by  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  was  entitled  to  equal  regard  with  the  higheft 
commander  i7. 

In  order  to  mortify  this  fpiritual  pride,  Cromwell  iffiied 

orders  for  difcontinuing  the  meetings  of  the  Agitators  ;  and 

having  nothing  farther  to  fear  from  the  parliament,  he  re- 

folved  to  make  that  aflembly  the  inflrument  of  his  future 

authority,  and  feigned  the  moft  perfect  obedience  to  his 

commands.     But  the  Levellers,  as  the  fanatical  party  in  the 

army  were  called,  fecretly  continued  their  meetings  ;  and  at 

length  began  to  affirm,  that  the  military  eftablifhment,  as 

much  as  any  part  of  the  church  or  ftate,  flood  in  need  of 

reformation.     Several  regiments  joined  in  feditious  remon- 

ftrances  and  petitions  ;  feparate  rendezvous  were  concerted  ; 

and  every  thing  tended  to  anarchy  and  confufion,,  when  the 

bold  genius  of  Cromwell  applied  a  remedy  adequate  to  the 

difeafe.     At  a  general  review  of  the  forces,  he  ordered  the 

ringleaders  to  be  feized  in  the  face  of  their  companions.   He 

held  a  council  of  war  in  the  field  ;  {hot  one  mutineer,  con- 

fined others,  arid  by  this  well-timed  rigour  reduced  the  whole 

-army  to  difcipline  and  obedience  zs. 

Cromwell's  power  was  now  too  great  to  permit  him  to 
fuffer  an  equal  5  although,  the  better  to  accomplish  his  am- 
bitious purpofes,  he  willingly  allowed  Fairfax  tq  retain  die 
name  of  commander  in  chief.  But  while  the  king  lived,  he 
was  dill  in  danger  of,  one  day,  finding  a  matter.  The  de- 
ftru&ion  of  Charles  was,  therefore,  the  great  object  that 
thenceforth  engaged  his  thoughts.  Infurrcc~Hons,  he  was 


17.  C.  Walker's  Hijl.  o 

28.  Ruihworth,  vol.  viii.     Clarendon,  vol.v. 
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fenfible,  would  never  be  wanting,  if  not  a  general  combi- 
nation, in  favour  of  a  prince,  who  was  fo  extremely  revered 
and  beloved  by  his  own  party,  and  whom  the  nation  in  ge-' 
neral  began  to  regard  with  an  eye  of  affe&ionate  companion. 
But  how  to  get  rid  of  him,  was  a  queftion  not  eafy  to  an- 
fwer.  To  murder  him  privately,  befide  the  bafenefs  of  fuch 
a  crime,  would  expofe  all  concerned  in  it  to  the  odious  epi- 
thets of  traitors  and  aflaflins,  and  roufe  univerfal  indigna- 
tion. Some  unexpected  meafure,  he  forefaw,  muft  be 
adopted  }  which j  coinciding  with  the  fanatical  notions  of  th« 
entire  equality  of  mankind,  would  bear  the  femblance  of 
juflice,  infure  the  devoted  obedience  of  the  army,  and  afto- 
nifli  the  world  by  its  novelty  :  but  what  that  mould  be,  he 
could  not  yet  fully  determine.- 

In  order  to  extricate  himfelf  from  this  difficulty,  Cromwell 
had  recourfe  to  the  counfels  of  Ireton ;  who  having  grafted 
the  foldier  on  the  lawyer,  and  the  ftatefman  on  the  faint, 
thought  himfelf  diffolved  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality, 
in  the  profecution  of  his  holy  purpofes.  At  his  fuggeftion, 
Gromwell  fecretly  called,  at  Windfor,  a  council  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  army,'  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the 
fetllement  of  the  nation^  and  the  future  difpofal  of  the  king's 
perfon.  And  in  that  hypocritical  conference,  after  many 
cnthufiaftic  prayers,  and  fanatical  effufions,  was  firfl  opened 
the  daring  counfel  of  fubje&ing  the  king  to  a  judicial  fen- 
tence,  and  of  rebel  fubje£ts  bringing  their  fovereign  to  the 
block  for  his  pretended  tyranny  and  mal-adminiflration  29. 

This  refolution  being  foleranly  formed,  it  became  neeeflary 
to  concert  fuch  meafures  as  would  make  the  parliament 
adopt  it ;  and  to  conduct  them  infenfibly  from  violence  to 
violence,  till  that  laft  a£l  of  atrocious  iniquity  mould  feem 
cflential  to  their  own  fafety.  The  Levellers  were  prepared 
for  fuch  a  proceeding,  by  freq.uent  fermons  from  the  follow- 
ing paiTage  of  Scripture,  on  which  the  fanatical  preachers  of 

29.  Id.  ibid. . 
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thofe  times  delighted  to  dwell :  "-Let  the  high  praifes  of  the 
"  Lord  be  in  the  mouth  of  his  faints,  and  a  two-edged  fword 
"  in  their  hands,  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the  Heathen, 
"  and  punifhment  upon  the  people  ;  and  bind  their  kings 
<{  with  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron  ;  to  ex- 
«  ecute  upon  them  the  judgments  written  !  This  honour 
"  hath  all  his  faints." 

The  confpirators  accordingly,  as  a  firft  flep  toward  their 
bloody  purpofe,  inftigated  the  Independents  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  by  whom  its  refolutions  were  now  wholly  go- 
verned, to  frame  four  propofitions,  by  way  of  preliminaries^ 
which  were  fent  to  the  king ;  and  to  each  of  which  they 
demanded  his  pofitive  aflent,  before  they  would  condefcend 
to  treat  with  him,  though  they  knew  that  the  whole  would 
be  rejected.  Thefe  propofitions  were  altogether  exorbitant. 
Charles  therefore  demanded  a  perfonal  treaty  with  the  par- 
liament ;  and  defired,  That  all  the  general  terms,  on  both 
fides,  fhould  be  adjufted,  before  particular  conceffions,  on 
cither  fide,  fliould  be  infilled  on.  The  republican  party  in 
parliament  pretended  to  take  fire  at  this  anfwer,  and  openly 
inveighed  againft  the  perfon  and  government  of  the  king  ; 
while  Ireton,  feeming  to  fpeak  the  fenfe  of  the  army,  un- 
der the  appellation  of  many  ihoufandt  of  the  godly,  faid  that 
the  king,  having  denied  the  four  propofitions,  which  were 
eflential  to  the  fafety  and  protection  of  his  people,  they 
were  freed  from  all  obligations  to  allegiance,  and  mud  fettle 
the  nation,  without  any  longer  confulting  fo  mifguided  a 
prince.  Cromwell  added,  that  it  was  expected  the  parlia- 
ment would  thenceforth  rule  and  defend  the  kingdom  by 
their  own  power  and  refclutions,  and  not  accuftom  the  peo- 
ple any  longer  to  expect,  fafety  and  government  from  an  ob- 
ftinate  man,  whofe  heart  God  had  hardened  s°.  ^  D.  1643. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  arguments,  it  was  voted,  Jan-  J5- 
That  no  more  addrefles  be  made  to  the  king,  nor  any 

30,  C.  Walker's  Hi/,  of  Independency. 
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letters  or  meflages  received  from  him ;  and  that  it  be 
accounted  treafon  for  any  one,  without  leave  of  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament,  to  have  any  intercourfe  with  him  3I. 

By  this  vote  the  king  was  in  reality  dethroned,  and  the 
whole  conftitution  formally  overthrown.  And  the  commons, 
in  order  to  fupport  fo  violent  a  meafure,  iflued  a  declaration, 
in  which  the  blackeft  calumnies  were  thrown  upon  the  king  ; 
as  if  they  had  hoped,  by  blafting  his  fame,  to  prepare  the 
nation  for  the  violence  intended  againft  his  perfon.  By  com- 
mand of  the  army,  he  was  fhut  up  in  clofe  confinement ;  all 
his  fervants  were  removed,  and  all  correfpondence  with  his 
friends  was  cut  off.  In  this  ftate  of  dreary  folitude,  while 
he  expected  every  moment  to  be  poifoned  or  afTaflinated,  he 
repofed  himfelf  with  confidence  in  the  arms  of  that  Great 
Being,  who  penetrates  and  fuftains  all  nature,  and  whofe 
chaftifements,  if  received  with  piety  and  refignation,  "he  re- 
garded as  the  fureft  pledges  of  favour  and  affection32. 

In  the  meantime,  the  army  and  parliament  enjoyed  not  in 
tranquillity  that  power  which  they  had  ufurped.  The  Scots, 
enraged  at  the  depreffion  of  the  prelbyterian  party,  had  pro- 
tefted  againft  the  four  propositions,  as  containing  too  great 
a  diminution  of  the  king's  civil  power,  and  providing  no 
fecurity  for  religion  ;  and  the  perfons  fent  to  London  for 
this  purpofe,  and  who  accompanied  the  Englifh  commifTion- 
ers  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  had  fecretly  entered  into  engage- 
ments with  Charles,  for  arming  Scotland  in  its  favour  33. 
Nor  was  England  quiet  under  its  new  mafters.  The  people, 
roufed  from  their  delirium,  found  themfelves  loaded  with 
a  variety  of  taxes,  formerly  unknown,  and  fcarcely  any  ap- 
pearance of  law  or  liberty  remaining  in  the  adminiflration  of 

31.  Ruihworth,  vol.  viii. 

32.  Hume,  vol.  vii.     "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chaftifeth !"  was  Indeed 
a  test  that  Charles  had  much  occafion  to  call  to  his  affiftancc :  and -a  firm  be- 
lief in  this  confolatory  doctrine  fupported  him.  under  all  his  fufferings,  and 
nude  him  triumph  even  in  the  hour  of  death. 

33.  Clarsndos,  vol.  v,     Burnet's  Mem.  of  Ha  wit. 
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government.  Every  part  of  the  kingdom  was  agitated  with 
tumults,  infurre&ions,  and  confpiracies  ;  and  all  orders  of 
men  were  inflamed  with  indignation  at  feeing  the  military 
prevail  over  the  civil  power,  and  both  king  and  parliament  re- 
duced to  fubje&ion  by  a  mercenary  army. 

But  although  the  whole  Englifh  nation  feemed  to  agree  in 
declaring  their  deteftation  of  military  tyranny,  the  end  which 
the  feveral  parties  purfued  were  fo  different,  that  little  con- 
cert was  obferved  in  their  infurredlions.  A  jealoufy  alfo  pre- 
vailed between  them  and  the  Scots,1  who  had  matched  a  con- 
fiderable  army  fouthward,  under  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  } 
and  before  the  parliament  where  the  Prefbyterians  had  again 
acquired  the  afcendant,  could  conclude  a  treaty,  on  which 
they  had  entered  with  the  king,  Cromwell  and  his  afTociates,- 
by  their  vigour  and  a&ivity^  had  rooted  the  Scots,  and  dif- 
perfed  or  fubdued  all  the  Englifh  infurgents.  But  the  par- 
liament, though  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  prevailing,  ha'd  dill 
the  courage  to  refift.  Denzil  Hcllis,  the  prefent  leader  of 
the  Prelbyterians,  was  a  man  of  great  intrepidity ;  and  ma- 
ny others  of  the  party  feemed  to  inherit  the  fame  uncon- 
querable fpirit.  It  was  ma'gnanimoufly  propofed  by  thefe  bold 
fenators  that  the  generals  and  principal  officers  of  the  army 
(hould,  for  their  difobedience  and  ufurpations,  be  proclaim- 
ed traitors  by  the  parliament 34. 

The*  generals,  however,  were  not  to  be  frightened  by- 
words. They  marched  the  army  to  London ;  and  placing 
guards  in  Whitehall,  the  Mews,  St.  James's,  Durham- 
houfe,  Covent-garden,  and  Palace- yard,  furrounded  the  par- 
liament with  their  forces.  Yet  the  commons  attempted,  in 
the  face  of  the  army,  to  fmifh  their  treaty  with  the  king; 
and,  after  a  violent  debate  of  three  (lays,  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-fix,  above  an  oppofition  of  eighty-three, 
that  the  king's  conceffions  were  a  foundation  for  the  parlia- 
ment to  proceed  upon  in  the  fettlement  of  the  kingdom. 

34.  Rufhworth,  vol.  viii.    Chrendon,  vol.  v.     Hume,  vol.  vii. 
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This  was  the  time  for  the  generals  to  interpofe :  and  they 
knew  it.  Next  morning,  when  the  commons  were  to  meet, 
colonel  Pride,  formerly  a  drayman,  had,  by  order  of  his 
fuperiors,  environed  the  houfe  with  a  party  of  foldiers.  He 
feized  in  the  paffage  forty-one  members  of  the  prefbyterian 
party  :  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  more  commoners  were 
excluded  ;  and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  moft  fu- 
rious and  determined  of  the  Independents,  who  did  not  ex- 
ceed fixty  in  number.  This  remnant,  ludicroufly  called  the 
Rump,  inftantly  reverfed  the  former  vote,  and  declared  the 
king's  conceflions  unfatisfadtory  3$. 

The  future  proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  if  a  fanatical 
junto,  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  army,  can  deferve 
that  honourable  name,  were  worthy  of  the  members  that 
compofed  it.  After  having  exercifed  their  vengeance  on  all 
whom  they  feared,  or  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  in- 
furredtions,  they  determined  to  clofe  the  fcene  with  the  pub- 
lic trial  and  execution  of  their  fovereign.  A  committee  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  was  accordingly  appointed  to  bring 
in  a  charge  againft  the  king  •,  and,  on  their  report,  a  vote 
pafled,  declaring  it  High  1'reajon  in  a  King  to  levy  war 
againft  his  Parliament^  and  appointing  an  High  Court  of 
Juftlce  to  try  CHARLES  STUART  for  that  crime.  This  vote 
was  fent  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  rejected  without  one 
diflenting  voice,  contemptible  as  were  the  few  peers  that  now 
attended !  But  the  commons  were  not  to  be  (lopped  by  ft) 
fmall  an  obftacie.  Having  firft  eftabliftied  the  principle, 
that  "  the  people  are  the  origin  of  all  juji  power-"  a  maxim 
noble  in  itfelf,  but  which,  as  in  the  the  prefent  cafe,  may 
be  perverted  to  the  worft  of  purpofes,  they  next  declared, 
"  That  the  commons  of  England,  afiembled  in  parliament, 
"  being  chofen  by  the  people,  and  reprefenting  them,  have 
"  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  nation,  and  that  whatever  is 
*'  enacted  and  declared  law  by  the  commons,  hath  the 

35.  Ruihworth,  vol.  viii.    Clarendon,  voLv.    Hume,  vol.  vii. 

force 
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**  force  of  law,  without  the  confent  of  the  king  or  hoilfe 
"  of  peers  3V     This  matter  being  fettled,  the    A.  D  ^49. 
ordinance  for  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart,  king  of      Jan>  *• 
England,  was  again  read,  and  unanimoufly  agreed  to. 

"  Should  any  one  have  voluntarily  propofed,"  faid  Crom- 
well, "  to  bring  the  king  to  punimment,  I  fhould  have  re- 
"  garded  him  as  the  greateft  traitor ;  but  fince  Providence 
"  and  neceffity  have  caft  us  upon  it,  I  will  pray  to  God 
u  for  a  bleffing  on  your  counfels,  though  I  am  not  pre- 
"  pared  to  give  you  any  advice  on  this  important  occa- 
"  fion.  Even  I  myfelf,"  added  he,  "  when  I  was  lately 
"  offering  up  petitions  for  his  majefty's  reftoration,  felt 
c<  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  confider- 
"  ed  this  fupernatural  movement  as  the  anfwer  which 
M  Heaven,  having  rejected  the  kingr  had  fent  to  my  fup* 
"  plications  37!" 

Colonel  Harrifon,  the  fon  of  a  'butcher,  and  the  moft  fu- 
rious enthufiaft  in  the  army)  was  ferjt  with  a  ftrong  party  to 
conduct  the  king  to  London.  All  the  exterior  fymbols  of 
fovereignty  were  now  withdrawn,  and  Charles  was  fenfible, 
that  a  period  would,  in  a  fhort  time,  be  put  to  his  life ;  yet 
could  he  not  perfuade  himfelf,  after  all  the  fteps  that  had 
been  taken,  that  his  enemies  really  meant  to  conclude  their 
violences  by  a  public  trial  and  execution.  The  form  of  the 
trial,  however,  was  foon  regulated,  and  the  high  court  of 

iuitice,  or  rather  of  iniquity,  fully  conftituted.     It  fat 

T*in.  16* 
in  Wellminfter-hall,  and  confided  of  near  an  hun-    ' 

dred  and  fifty  perfons,  as  named  by  the  comaions ;  though 
fcarce  feventy  ever  attended,  and  few  of  thefe  were  men  of 
either  birth  or  character.  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Harrifon,  and 
other  officers  of  the  army  ;  fome  members  of  the  lower 
houfe,  and  fome  citizens  of  London,  were  the  awful  judges 
appointed  to  try  their  foverejgn.  Bradmavv,  a  lawyer,  was 
chofen  prefident;  Coke,  another  lawyer,  was  appointed  fo- 

36.  P-irl,  Hijl.  vol  xvii,  j;.  Id.  ibid. 
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licitor  for  the  people  of  England,  and  DoriflauSj  Steele,  and 
Afke,  were  named  afliftants. 

Though  the  king  had  long  been  detained  a  prifoner,  and 
was  now  produced  as  a  criminal,  he  dill  remembered  what 
he  owed  to  himfelf  before  fuch  an   inferior  tribunal,  and 
fuftained  with  compofure  and  magnanimity  the  majefty  of 
the  throne.     Being  conducted  to  a  chair,  placed  within  the 
bar,  he  took  his  feat  with  his  hat  on,  and  furveyed  his  judges 
with  an  air  of  dignified  difclain.     The  folicitor  reprefented,, 
in  the  name  of  the  commons,  That  Charles  Stuart,  being  ad- 
mitted king  of  England,  and  entrufled  with  a  limited  power, 
had  neverthelefs,  from  a  wicked  defign  to  erect  an  unlimit- 
ed and  tyrannical  government,  traiteroufly  and  malicioufly 
levied  war  againft  the  prefent  parliament,  and  the  people 
whom  they  reprefented,  and  was  therefore    impeached  as 
a  tyrant,  traitor,   murderer,  and  a  public  and  implacable 
enemy   to   the  commonwealth.      When    the    charge   was 
fimmed,   the  prefident  directed  his  clifcourfe   to  the  king, 
and  told  him  that  the  court  expected  his  anfwer.     Charles, 
with  great  temper  and  firmnefs,  declined  the  authority  of 
the  court.     Having  been  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament,  and  having  rimmed  almolt  every  arti- 
cle,   he   had    expected,    he    faid,   before    this  time,  to  be 
brought  to  his  capital  in  another  manner,  and  to  have  been 
reftored  to  his  power,  dignity,  and  revenue,  as  well  as  to  his 
perfonal  liberty,  that  he  could  now  perceive  no  appearance 
of  the  upper  hciife,  fo  effential  a  part  of  the  conftitution ; 
and  had  learned,  that  even  the  commons,  whofe  authority 
was  pleaded,  \vere  fubdued  by  lawlefs  force  ;  that  the  whole 
authority  of  the  ftate,  though  free  and  united,  was  not  en- 
titled to  try  him,  their  hereditary  king  ;  that  he  acknowledged 
he  had  a  TRUST  committed  to  him,  and  one  moft  facred  and 
inviolable  :  he  was  entrufted  with  the  liberties  of  his  people, 
and  would  not  now  betray  them,  by  recognizing  a  power 
founded  on  the  moft  atrocious  violence  and  ufurpation ;  that 
having  taken  arms,  and  frequently  expofed  his>  life  in  defence 

.of- 
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of  public  liberty,  of  the  conflitution,  and  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  willing,  in  this  lad  and  moft 
folemn  fcene,  to  feal  with  his  blood  thofe  precious  rights, 
for  which,  though  unfuccefsfully,  he  had  ftruggled  fo  long 38. 
The  prefident  ftill  contended,  that  the  king  muft  not  de- 
cline the  authority  of  his  judges ;  that  they  over-ruled  his 
objections ;  that  they  were  delegated  by  the  people,  the  only 
fource  of  all  lawful  power ;  and  that  kings  themfelves  a£t 
only  in  trufl.  from  that  community,  which  had  inveftsd  this 
high  court  of  juftice  with  its  jurifdi&ion. 

Three  times  was  Charles  produced  before  the  court,  and 
as  often  declined  its  jurifdiclion.      On  the  fourth  fitting, 
the  judges  having  examined  fome  witnefles,  by  whom  it  was  / 
proved,  That  the  king  had  appaared  in  arms  againft  the 
forces   commiffioned  by  the  parliament,    they  pronounced 
fentence  againft  him ;  adjudging,  that  he,  the  faid  Charles 
Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  public  enemy, 
(hoiild  be  put  tp  death,  by  the  fevering  of  his  head  from  his 
body.     Firm  and  intrepid  in  all  his  appearances  before  his 
judges,  the  unfortunate  monarch  never  forgot  himfelf  either 
as  a  prince  or  as  a  man  :  nor  did  he  difcover  any  emotion 
at  this  extraordinary  fentence ;  but  feemed  to  look  down, 
with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  on  all  the  efforts  of 
human  malice  and  iniquity39.     Three  days  were  allowed 
him  between  his  fentence  and  execution.     Thefe  he  pafled 
in  great  tranquillity,  occupied  himfelf  chiefly  in  reading  and 
devotion,  and  every  night  flept  as  found  as  ufual ;  though 
the  noife  of  workmen  employed  in  framing  the  fcaffold,  and 
making  other  preparations  for  his  exit,  continually  refound- 
ed  in  his  ears  4°. 

Charles,  however,  though  thus  opprefled  by  a  rebellious 
faction,  was  not  fufiered  to  die  without  the  tear  of  com- 

i 

38.  State  Trials,  vol.  ii.       Ruflr.vorth,  vol.   viii.        Clarendon,   vol.  v, 
C.  Walker's  Hi/}.  o/JndrpenJtncy.     Ludlovv,  vol.  i. 

39.  Id.  ibid,  40.  C.  Walker's  Hi/,  of  Independency. 

B  bj  paffion, 
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paffion,  or  the  interpofition  of  friendly  powers.  The  peo- 
ple who,  in  their  mifguided  fury,  had  before  fo  violently 
rejected  him,  now  avowed  him  for  their  monarch,  by  their 
generous  forrow ;  nor  could  they  forbear  pouring  forth  their 
prayers  for  his  prefervation,  notwithftanding  the  rod  of  ty- 
ranny that  hung  over  them.  The  French  ambafiador,  by 
orders  from  his  court,  interpofed  in  the  king's  behalf  j  the 
Dutch  employed  their  good  offices ;  the  Scots  exclaimed,  and 
protefted  againft  the  intended  violence,  which  infultingly 
pretended  to  conceal  itfelf  under  the  femblance  of  law  and 
juftice  ;  and  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  Wales  wrpte  pa- 
thetic letters  to  the  parliament.  But  all  their  felicitations 
were  in  vain.  Nothing  could  alter  the  refolutions  of  men, 
whofe  ambitious  proje&s  required  the  blood  of  their  fove- 
reign  as  a  feal. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  the  king  rofe  early,  and 

continued  his  devotions  till  noon,  affiiled  by  bifhop 
Jin.  30.  .  J 

Juxon ;  a  man  whofe  mild  and  fteady  virtues  very 

much  refembled  thofe  of  his  fovereign.  The  ftreet  before 
Whitehall  was  the  place  deftined  for  the  execution  j  it  being 
intended,  by  chufmg  that  place,  to  difplay  more  fully  the 
triumph  of  popular  juftice  over  tyrannical  power.  And 
Charles,  having  drank  a  glafs  of  wine,  and  ate  a  bit  of 
bread,  walked  through  the  Bacqueting-houfe  to  the  fcaffold, 
which  was  covered  with  black  cloth.  In  the  middle  of  it 
appeared  the  block  and  axe,  with  two  executioners  in 
mafques.  Several  troops  of  horfe  and  companies  of  foot 
•were  placed  around  it ;  and  a  vaft  number  of  fpec-tators 
waited,  in  filent  horror,  at  a  greater  diftance.  The  king 
eyed  all  thefe  folemn  preparations  with  great  compofure  5 
and  finding  that  he  could  not  expect  to  be  heard  by  the 
pepple,  he  addrefTed  himfelf  to  the  few  about  his  perfon, 
but  particularly  to  colonel  Tomlinfon,  to  whofe  care  he  had 
been  lately  committed,  and  on  whom  he  had  wrought  an  en- 
tire converfion.  He  vindicated  himfelf  from  the  accufation 
of  having  commenced  war  againft  his  parliament.  But, 

although 
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although  innocent  toward  his  people,  he  acknowledged  the 
equity  of  his  execution  in  the  eye  of  Heaven ;  and  ob- 
ferved,  that  an  unjuft  fentence,  which  he  had  fuffered  to 
take  effect:  upon  the  earl  of  Straffbrd,  was  now  puniflied 
by  an  unjuft  fentence  upon  himfelf 41.  He  declared,  that 
he  forgave  all  his  enemies,  even  the  chief  inftruments  of  his 
death  j  but  exhorted  them  and  the  whole  nation  to  return 

41.  I  have  formerly  taken  occafion  to  obferve,  That  Charles  ought  not  to 
have  given  his  affent  to  the  bill  of  attainder  againfl  Strafford,  unlcf,  he  thought 
his  minifter  had  exceeded  his  inftructions.  This  folemn  expreffiqn  of  remorfe, 
proves  that  the  king  believed  him  guiltlefs.  And  Strafford's  vindication  of  him- 
felf from  the  accusation  of  rigour,  in  a  letter  to  his  intimate  friend  fir  Chriflo- 
pher  Wandefworth,  fully  juftifies  the  character  I  have  given  of  him,  explains 
the  motives  of  his  conduct,  and  evinces  the  neceflity  of  flrong  mcafurcs,  as 
well  as  their  confofmity  to  the  will  of  his  mafter.  "  1  have  been  reprefented," 
fays  he,  "  rather  as  a  bafhaw  of  Buda,  than  the  minifter  of  a  pious  and 
"  Chrirtian  king.  Howbeit,  if  I  were  not  much  miftaken  in  myfelf,  it  was 
"  quite  the  contrary.  No  man  could  {hew  wherein  I  had  exprefled  it  in 
"  my  nature ;  no  friend  would  charge  me  with  it  in  my  private  converfation  ; 
"  no  creature  had  found  it  in  the  management  of  my  domeftic  affairs ;  fo  if 
"  I  flood  fo  clear  in  all  thtfe  refpec~b>  it  was  to  be  confeffed  by  any  equal 
*'  mind,  that  it  was  not  any  thing  ivitbin,  but  the  mctffity  of 'his  majef.y's  fervinft 
"  which  enforced  me  into  a  feeming  flrictnefs  outwardly.  And  that  was  the 
"  reafon  indeed ;  for  where  I  found  a  crown,  a  church, and  a  people  fpoiled,  I 
"  could  not  imagine  to  redeem  them  from  under  the  preffure  with  gracious 
"  fmiles  and  gentle  looks.  Where  a  dominion  was  once  gotten  and  fettled, 
"  it  might  be  ftayed  and  kept  where  it  was,  by  foft  and  moderate  counfels. ; 
"  but  where  a  fovcreignty  (be  it  fpoken  with  reverence)  was  going  down  tie 
t(  bill,  the  nature  of  men  did  fo  eaflly  fide  into  the  paths  of  uncontrolled  liberty, 
"  as  it  would  not  ,be  brought  back  without  jlrtngth,  nor  be  forced  up  tie  hill 
"  again  but  by  vigour.  And  true  it  was,  I  knew  no  other  rule  to  govern 
*'  by,  but  by  reward  and  punijkment.  If  this  be  Jbarpnefi,  if  this  be  fever/ty,  I 
"  defire  to  be  better  injlr^fied  by  his  majefty  and  their  lordftiips,"  (this 
letter  being  the  fubftance  of  a  fpeech  in  the  privy  council)  "  for  in  truth  it 
"  did  not  feem  fo  to  me.  However,  if  I  were  once  told  that  his  majsily 
"  liked  not  to  lie  thus  fervid,  I  would  readily  conform  myfelf;  follow  the  tent  and 
"  current  of  my  oivn  diffofition,  which  is  to  be  quiet.  Here  his  mnjefty  inter- 
"  ru'pted  me,  and  faid,  that  was  no  frverity :  if  I  fe r-ved  him  otbcriiif:,  I 
f*  fliould  not  furve  him  as  he  e yfefieJ  from  me?'  Strafford's  Litters  and  *jif- 
f  fitches,  vol.  it, 

Bb  4  to 
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to  the  ways  of  peace,  by  paying  obedience  to  their  lawful 
fovereign,  his  fon  and  fucceflbr42. 

Thefe  exhortations  being  finifhed,  the  king  prepared  hirn- 
felf  for  the  block  j  bifhop  Juxon  in  the  meantime  warning 
him,  that  there  was  but  one  ftage  more  between  him  and 
heaven,  and  that  though  troublefome,  it  was  ihort.  "  I  go," 
faid  Charles,  "  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown, 
*£  where  no  difturbance  can  arife." — "You  are  exchanged,'' 
replied  the  biftiop,  "  from  a  temporal  to  an  eternal  crown  : 
'*  a  good  exchange  !"  One  of  the  executioners,  at  a  fingle 
blow,  fevered  the  king's  head  from  hjs  body  ;  and  the  other 
holding  it  up,  ftreaming  with  blood,  cried  alqud,  "  This  is 
"  the  head  of  a  traitor44!"  Grief,  terror,  and  indigna- 
tion, took  at  once  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  altonimed  fpec- 
tators  ;  each  of  whom  feemed,  to  accufe  himfelf  either  of  ac- 
tive difloyalty  to  his  murdered  fovereign,  or  with  too  indo- 
lent a  defence  of  his  opprefled  caufe,  and  to  regard  himfelf 
as  an  accomplice  in  this  horrid  tranfa£tion,  which  had  fixed 
an  indelible  ftain  ,upon  the  character  of  the  nation,  and 
muft  expofe  it  to  the  vengeance  of  an  offended  Deity.  The 
fame  fentiments  fpread  thernfelves  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  people  were  every  where  overwhelmed  with 
forrow  and  confufion,  as  foon  as  informed  of  the  fatal  cataf- 
trophe  of  the  king,  and  filled  with  unrelenting  hatred  againft 
the  authors  of  his  death.  His  fufferings,  his  magnanimity, 

42.  State  Trials,  vol.  ii.     Rufhworlh,  vol.  viii.    Whitlocke,  p.  375.    Bur- 
net,  vol.l.     Hebert's  Mem.  p.  117 — 127. 

43.  Id.  ibid.     It  being  remarked  that  the  king,  the  moment  before  he 
ftrctched  out  his  neck  to  the  executioner,    had    emphatically   pronounced 
the  word  REMEMBER!  great  myfteries  were  fuppofed  to  be  concealed  under 
that  expreffion;  ani  the  generals  infifted  that  Juxon  fhould  inform  them  of 
its  latent  meaning.     The  bilhop  told  them,  that  the  king,  having  frequently 
charged  him  to  inculcate  on  his  fon  the  forgivenefs  of  his  murderer's,  had 
taken  this  opportunity,  in  the  laR  moment  of  his  life,  to  reiterate  that  de- 
Cre;  and  that  his  mild  fpirit-thus  terminated  its  prefent  courfe,  by  an  a<5t 
of  benevolence  toward  his  greateit  enemies.    Hume,  vol.  vii. 

his 
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his  patience,  his  piety,  and  his  Chriftiai}  daportment,  made 
3!!  his  errors  be  forgot  •,  and  nothing  was  now  to  be  heard, 
but  lamentations  and  felf-reproaches  44. 

Charles  I.  was  .of  a  middling  ftatu're,  ftrong,  and  well  pro- 
portioned. His  features  were  regular,  and  his  afpe&  fweet 
but  melancholy.  He  excelled  in  horfemanfhip  and  other 
manly  exercifes.  His  judgment  was  found,  his  tafte  elegant, 
and  his  general  temper  moderate.  He  was  a  fincere  ad- 
mirer of  the  fine. arts,  and  a  liberal  encourager  of  thofe  who 
purfued  them.  As  a  man,  his  character  was  unexceptionr 
able,  and  even  highly  exemplary  J  in  a  word,  we  may  fay 
with  lord  Clarendon,  that "  he  was  the  worthieft  gentleman, 

'  44.  This  difpofition  of  mind  was  much  heightened  by  the  anpearance  of 
the  Icon  BaGlike;  a  work  publifhed  in  the  king's  name  a  few  days  after  his 
execution,  and  containing  befide  his  prayers  in  the  exerofe  of  his  private 
devotions,  medittti  ms  or  fclf  converfations,  in  which  the  moft  blameable 
meafures  of  his  governfhent  are  vindicated  or  palliated.  A  performance  fo 
full  of  piety,  mecknefs,  and  humanity,  believed  to  be  written  by  the  Royal 
Martyr,  as  he  v/as  called  by  the  friends  of  the  church  and  monarchy,  and 
publiflied  at  fo  critical  a  time,  had  wonderful  effefs  upon  the  nation.  It 
pafied  rapidly  through  many  editions;  and,  independent  of  all  prejudice  or 
partiality,  it  muil  be  allowed  to  be  a  work  of  merit,  efpecially  in  regard  to 
ftyle  and  compofition.  But  whether  it  he  really  the  production  of  Charles, 
or  of  Dr.  Gauden,  is  a  matter  not  yet  fettled  among  the  learned  :  though  the 
internal  proofs,  it  is  owned,  are  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  advocates  for  this 
unfortuni-te  prince,  whofe  ftyle  was,  on  all  occafions,  as  remarkable  for  its 
purity,  neatnefs.  an  *  fimplicity,  the  chra<9eriftics  of  the  Icon,  as  Dr.  Oaudca's 
for  the  eppofite  faults.  Along  with  that  performance  were  publilhed  fevcral 
others,  and  particnlar'y  a  poem,  which  has  been  much  admired,  entitled 
Majsfy  in  M.f.ry,  faid  to  have  been  written  by  the  king  during  his  confine- 
ment in  Carifbrook  cattle,  in  the  year  16+8.  The  two  firtl  ftanzes  of  this 
poem  are  fufficiently  remarkable  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  hiftor^an,  as 
they  contain  a  vindication  of  Charles's  veracity,  by  way  of  appeal  to  an  awful 
Judge,  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  deceive. 

"  Great  Monarch  of  the  World;  from  whofe  power  fprings 

"  The  potency  and  power  of  kings, 

"  Record  the  royal  woe,  my  fuflering  fin^s; 

"  And  teach  my  tongue,  that  eyer  did  confine 

"  Itsfacultifs  iu  Trull's  ferr.phic  line, 

"  To  trad  the  Treajons  of  //>j  Fees  and  miaef" 
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"  the  beft  matter,  the  beft  friend,  the  beft  hufband,  the 
*'  beft  father,  and  the  befl  Chriftian  in  his  dominions." 
But  he  had  the  misfortune,  as  a  king,  to  be  educated  in  high 
notions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  which  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  fupport,  at  a  time  \vhen  his  people  were  little  in- 
clined to  refpecl  fuch  rights  4S ;  and  to  be  fuperflitioufly  de- 
voted to  the  religion  of  his  country,  when  the  violence  of 
fanaticifm  was  ready  to  overturn  both  the  church  and  mo- 
narchy. In  the  convulfion  occafioned  by  thefe  oppofite 
humours  and  pretenfions,  he  fell  beneath  the  fury  of  an  am- 
bitious faction,  a  martyr  to  his  principles  and  the  Englifh 
conftitution.  Had  he  acceded  more  early  to  the  reafonable 
demands  of  the  commons,  he  might  perhaps  have  avoided 
his  fate.  Yet  their  furious  encroachments  on  the  preroga- 
tive, after  thofe  demands  had  been  granted,  leave  it  doubtful, 
whether  they  would,  at  any  time,  have  been  fatisfied  with 
equitable  conceffions,  or  whether  it  was  poflible  for  Charles, 
by  any  line  of  conduct,  to  have  averted  the  evils  that  overtook 
him,  unlefsjhe  hadpoflefled  vigour  and  capacity  enough  to  have 
crufhed  the  rifing  fpirit  of  liberty  j  an  event  which  muft  have 
proved  no  lefs  dangerous  to  the  conftitution  than  the  victory 
of  the  parliament.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  too 

45.  The  king's  fentlments,  in  regard  to  government,  feem  to  have  been 
fufficiently  moderate  before  his  death.  "  Give  belief  to  my  experience"  lays 
he,  in  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  "  never  to  ejfcft  more  greatnefs  or  frti 
u  rogative  than  what  is  really  and  intrinfically  for  the  goodot  yourfufyefis,  not 
*'  ihcfatisfaftion  of  favourites.  If  you  thus  ufe  it,  you  will  never  want  means 
**  to  be  a  facher  to  all,  and  a  bountiful  prince  to  any,  whom  you  incline  to  be 
"  extraordinarily  gracious  to.  You  may  perceive,  that  all  men  truft  their 
"  treafure  where  it  returns  them  intereft ;  and  if  a  prince,  Kke  the  fea,  re- 
"  ceive  and  repay  all  the  frefh  ftreams,  which  the  rivers  entruft  with  him, 
•*  they  will  not  grudge,  but  pride  themfclves  to  make  him  up  an  ocean. 
"  Thefe  confiderations  may  make  you  as  great  a  prince,  as  your  father  is  a 
**  low  one ;  and  your  ftate  may  be  fo  much  the  more  eftablifhed,  as  mine  hath 
*'  been  fhaken  :  for  our  fubjecls  have  learned,  I  dare  fay,  that  viflories  ever 
"  tbeir  princes  are  tut  triumpbi  over  tbemfehes  ;  and  fo  will  more  unwillingly 
<c  hearken  to  changes  hereafter.''  This  letter  was  written  fpon  after  the  Jaft 
•'  Dcgociation  with  the  parliament  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in  1648. 

* 
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eafy  in  yielding  to  the  opinion  of  others,  and  too  apt  to 
liften  to  violent  counfels.  His  abilities,  like  thofe  of  his  fa- 
ther, Ihone  more  in  reafoning  than  in  aftion  j  and  his  vir- 
tues, as  well  as  his  talents,  were  better  fuited  to  private  thaa 
to  public  life.  As  he  wanted  firmnefs,  in  his  regal  capacity, 
he  is  alfo  reproached  with  want  of  fincerity  ;  and  to  thefe 
two  defects  in  his  character,  but  more  efpecially  to  a  ftrong 
imputation  to  the  latter,  from  which  he  cannot  be  altogether 
vindicated,  have  been  afcribed,  by  the  zealous  friends  of 
freedom,  the  utter  ruin  of  the  royal  caufe,  the  triumph  of 
the  military  defpots  over  the  parliament,  and  the  death  of 
Charles.  The  great  body  of  the  commons  were  furely  not 
enemies  to  monarchy  ;  but  having  no  confidence  in  the  king, 
they  thought  they  could  never  fufficiently  fetter  him  with  li- 
mitations. Hence  their  rigour,  and  the  rife  of  the  civil 
war.  The  fubfequent  events  were  not  within  their  con- 
troul. 

The  death  of  the  king  was  foon  followed  by  the  duTolution 
of  the  monarchy.  The  commons,  after  having  declared  it 
high-treafon  to  proclaim,  or  otherwife  acknowledge  Charles 
Stuart,  commonly  called  Prince  of  Wales  ,  as  fovereign  of 
England,  pafled  an  a6l  abolifhing  kingly  power,  as  ufeleft, 
burthenfome^  and  dangerous.  They  alfo  abolifhed  the  houfc 
of  peers,  as  ufelejs  and  dangerous  j  and  ordered  a  new  great- 
feal  to  be  made,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  engraved  the  date, 
and  on  the  other  they  themfelves  were  reprefented  as  aflem- 
bled  in  parliament,  with  this  infcription  :  "  IN  THE  FIRST 
"  YEAR  OF  FREEDOM,  BY  GOD'S  BLESSINGS  RESTOR- 
tf  ED  4V  It  was  committed  in  charge  to  a  certain  number 
of  perfons,  denominated  The  Confervators  of  the  Liberties  of 
England;  in  whofe  name  all  public  bufinefs  was  tranfa&ed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  king's 
ftatue  in  the  Exchange  was  thrown  down  ;  and,  on  the 
pedeftal,  the  following  words  were  infcribed  :  —  Exit 


Jan. 
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nut,  Regum  uitlmus  j  «  The  Tyrant,  the,  laft  of  the  Kings, 
«  is  gone47." 

We  muft  now,  my  dear  Philip,  turn  afide  to  contemplate 
the  affairs  on  the  continent,  and  take  a  view  of  thole  events 
that  introduced  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  before  we  carry 

farther  the  tranfacTtions  of  England. 

f. 

47.  C.  Walker's  It?/?.  qf-I*Jepeaftncy.     Clarendon,  vol.  v.  . 


A.  D.  1643. 


LETTER      VIII. 

jj  general  View  of  the  EUROPEAN  Continent,  from  the  Peace  of 
WESTPHALIA,  in  1648,  to  tlie  PYRENEAN  Treaty,  in  1659, 
and  the  Peace  of  OLIVA,  in  1660. 

'•pHOUGH  the  peace  of  Weftphalia  reftored  tranquillity 
to  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe,  war  was  conti- 
nued between  France  and  Spain,  as  I  have  for- 
merly had  occafion  to  obferve  %  and  foon  broke 
'out  among  the  northern  powers^.  France  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  diftracted  by  civil  broils,  though  lefs  fatal  than  thofe 
of  England. 

Thefe  broils  were  fomented  by  the  coadjutor-archbimop 
of  Paris,  afterward  the  famous  cardinal  de  Retz,  fo  well 
known  by  his  interciling  Memoir  s>  which  unfold  minutely 
the  latent  firings  of  the  intrigues  of  ftate,  and  the  principles 
by  which  they  are  governed.  This  extraordinary  man  united 
to  the  moft  profligate  manners  a  profound  genius  and  a  fac- 
tious fpirit.  Confcious  of  his  fuperior  abilities,  and  jealous 
of  the  greatnefs  of  Mazarine,  whofe  place  of  prime  minifier 
he  thought'  himfelf  better  qualified  to  fill,  he  infufed  the 
fame  jealo'uGes  into  the  nobilityjind  the  princes  of  the  blood  \ 
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while  he  roufed  the  people  to  fedition,  by  representing,  in 
the  ftrongeft  colours,  the  ignominy  of  fubmitting  to  the  op- 
preflive-adminiftration  of  a  ftranger.  Yet  that  minifter  had 
highly  contributed  to  the  grandeur  of  the  French  monarchy, 
by  the  important  pofTefiions  obtained,  and  fecured  by  the 
treaty  of  Munfler ,  nor  were  the  taxes  complained  of,  more 
weighty  than  the  necefilties  of  the  flate  required,  or  half  fo 
burthenJbme  as  thofe  xvhieh  the  civil  war  foon. brought  upon 
the  kingdom,  beftdes  its  deflruci;ive  rage,  and  the  advantage 
it  gave  to  the  Spanith  arms. 

Cut  although  the  coadjutor  feems  to  have  had  nothing  lefs 
at  heart  than  the  good  of  his  country,  _fuch  a  pretence  was 
neceiTary  to  cover  his  ambitious  projects ;  and  in  order  ftill 
farther  to  give  a  fanction  to  his  pretended  reformation,  he 
artfully  drew  the  parliament  of  Paris  into  his  views.  In- 
flamed with  the  love  of  power,  and  ftimulated  by  the  infinua- 
tions  of  an  intriguing  prelate,  the  parliament  boldly  let  its 
authority  in  oppofition  to  that  of  the  court,  even  before  any 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood  had  declared  themfelves.  This 
was  a  very  extraordinary  ftep ;  for  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
though  a  refpectabie  body,  was  now  no  more  than  the  firit 
college  of  juftice  in  the'  kingdom,  the  ancient  parliaments, 
or  national  aflemblies  having  been  long  fince  aboliflied.  But 
the -people,  deceived  by  the  name,  and  allured  by  the  fuc- 
cefsful  ufurpations  of  the  Englifh  parliament,  confidered  the 
parliament  of  Paris  as  the  Parent  of  toe  State'1' :  and  under 
its  fan&ion,  and  that  of  the  archbilhop,  they  thought  every* 
violence  juilifiable  againil  the  court;  or,  as  was  pretended, 
againft  the  minifter. 

Lewis  XIV.  was  yet  in  his  minority,  and  had  difcovered 
no  fymptoms  of  that  ambitious  fpirit  which  afterward  fpread 
terror  over  Europe.  Anne  of  Auftria,  the  queen-regent, 
repofed  her  whole  confidence  in  cardinal  Mazarine ;  and 
Mazarine  had  hitherto  governed  the  kingdom  with  prudence 
and  moderation.  Incenfed,  however,  to  fee  a  body  ot 

2.  Volta'uFC,  Siic'a'e  L'Ath  .Y//''.  tqm.i.  chap.  Ili. 

,  lawyers, 
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lawyers,  who  had  purchafed  their  places,  fet  themfelves  in 
oppofition  to  that  authority  by  which  they  were  conftituted, 
he  ordered  the  prefident  and  one  of  the  moft  factious  coun- 
fellors  to  be  arrefted,  and  fent  to  prifon.  The  populace 
rofe;  barricadoed  the  ftreets;  threatened  the  cardinal  and 
the  queen-regent  j  and  continued  their  outrages,  till  the  pri- 
foners  were  fet  at  liberty  3. 

Thus  encouraged  by  the  fupport  of  the  people,  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  archbifhop  proceeded  in  their  cabals.  The 
queen-regent  could  not  appear  in  public  without  being  in- 
fulted.  She  was  continually  reproached  with  facrificing  the 
nation  to  her  friendfliip  for  Mazarine,  and  ballads  and  ma- 
drigals were  fung  in  every  ftreet,  in  order  to  confirm  the 
fufpicions  entertained  of  her  virtue,  or  rather  to  circulate 
the  tale  of  her  amours.  In  confequence  of  thefe  difagreeable 
circumftances,  and  apprehenfions  of  yet  greater  evils,  the 
queen-regent  left  Paris,  accompanied  by  her  children  and 
her  minifter,  and  retired  to  St.  Germains.  Here,  if  we  may 
credit  Voltaire,  the  diftrefs  of  the  royal  family 
was  fo  great,  that  they  were  obliged  to  pawn 
the  crown  jewels,  in  order  to  raife  money  >  that  the  king 
himfelf  was  often  in  want  of  common  neceflaries  ;  and  that 
they  were  forced  to  difmifs  the  pages  of  his  chamber,  be- 
caufe  they  could  not  afford  them  a  maintenance  4. 

In  the  meantime  the  parliament,  by  folemn  arret,  declared 
cardinal  Mazarine  a  difturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  an 
enemy  to  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  fignal  of  hoflility 
and  revolt.  A  feparation  of  parties  now  took  place  j 
and  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  duke  of  Longueville,  the  duke 
of  Beaufort,  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  their  adherents, 
inftigated  by  the  factious  fpirit  of  the  coadjutor,  and  flat- 
tered with  the  hopes  of  making  the  wild  proceedings  of  the 
parliament  fubfervient  to  their  ambitious  views,  came  and 
offered  their  fervices  to  that  body.  Seduced  by  the  example 
cf  Paris,  other  cities,  other  parliaments,  and  even  provinces 

J.  Mtm.diGui.^olt,  torn.  i.  4.  Sitcle,  chap.  iii. 
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revolted :  the  whole  kingdom  was  a  fcene  of  anarchy  and 
confufion.  But  the  conduit  of  the  infurgents  was  every- 
where ludicrous  and  abfurd.  Having  no  diftincl:  aim,  they 
had  neither  concert  nor  courage  to  execute  any  enterprize  of 
importance  ;  but  wafted  their  time  in  vain  parade,  until  the 
great  Conde,  who,  though  difTatisfied  with  the  court,  had 
engaged  in  the  royal  caufe  at  the  earneft  entreaties  of  the 
queen-regent,  threw  the  capital  into  an  alarm,  and  difperfed 
the  undifciplined  troops  of  the  parliament,  with  no  more 
than  fix  thoufand  men.  A  conference  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
treaty  concluded  at  Rouel ;  by  which  a  general  amnefty  was 
granted,  and  a  temporary  quiet  procured,  but  without  any 
extinction  of  hatred  on  either  fide  s. 

While  the  parties  remained  in  fuch  a  temper,  no  folid 
peace  coald  be  expected.  The  court,  however,  returned 
to  Paris,  and  the  cardinal  was  received  by  the  people  wit^i 
expreffions  of  joy  and  fatisfaction.  It  is  this  levity  of  the 
French  nation,  the  abfurd  mixture  of  a  frivolous  gallantry 
with  the  intrigues  of  ftate,  with  plots  and  confpiracies,  and 
the  influence  that  the  duchefs  of  Longueville,  and  other  li- 
bertine women  had,  in  making  the  moft  eminent  leaders  fe- 
veral  times  change  fides,  that  has  made  thefe  contemptible 
wars  to  be  confidered  with  fo  much  attention  by  philofophi- 
cal  writers. 

A  frefh  inftance  of  that  levity  was  foon  difplayed.  The 
prince  of  Conde,  always  the  prey  of  a  reftlefs  ambition,  pre- 
fuming  on  his  great  fervices,  and  fetting  no  bounds  to  his 
pretenfions,  repeatedly  infulted  the  queen  and  the  cardinal. 
He  alfo,  by  his  haughtinefs,  difgufted  the  coadjutor,  and  en- 
tered into  cabals  againft  the  court  with  other  factious  leaders. 

By  the  advice  of  this  intriguing  prelate,  Conde 

A.  D.  1650. 
was  arrefled  at  the  council  table,  together  with 

the  prince  of  Conti  and  the  duke  of  Longueville,  the  very 

5.  Mrm.  de  MaJ.  Mcttf.'il'e,  com,  iii.  Meat,  de  Gut  Jail,  torn  i.  M»a, 
Jt  Cj'-J.  de  Ritz,  torn.  i. 

heads 
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heads  of  the  malcontents ;  and  the  citizens  of  Paris,  with 
bonfires  and  public  rejoicings,  celebrated  the  imprifonment 
of  thofe  turbulent  fpirits,  whom  they  had  lately  adored  as 
their  deliverers  6. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  minifter  was  of  fliort  duration. 
The  imprifonment  of  the  princes  roufed  their  partifans  to 
arms  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, the  young  king's  uncle,  whom  the  cardinal  had 
flighted,  became  the  head  of  the  malcontents.  Mazarinej 
after  fetting  the  princes  at  liberty,  in  hopes  of  Conciliating 
their  favour,  was  obliged  to  fly  firft  to  Liege,  and  then  ta 
Cologne;  where  he  continued  to  govern  the  queen-regent, 
as  if  he  had  never  quitted  the  court.  By  their  intrigues, 
affifted  by  the  coadjator,  who,  though  he  had  been  deeply 
concerned  in  thefe  new  diflurbances,  was  again  diflatisfied 
with  his  party,  the  duke  of  Bouillon  and  his  brother  Tu- 
renne  were  detached  from  the  malcontents.  Ma-< 
zarine  re-entered  the  kingdom,  efcorted  by  fix 
thoufand  men.  Conde  once  more  flew  to  arms ;  and  the 
parliament  declared  him  guilty  of  high-treafon,  nearly  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  fet  a  price  upon  the  head  of  the  cardinal, 
againft  whom  only  he  had  taken  the  field  7 ! 

The  great,  but  inconfiftent  Conde,  in  this  extremity  of 
his  fortune,  threw  himfelf  upon  the  protection  of  Spain  ; 
and,  after  purfuing  the  cardinal  and  the  court 
from  province  to  province,  he  entered  Paris  with 
a  body  of  Spanifh  troops.  The  people  were  filled  with  ad- 
miration of  his  valour,  and  the  parliament  was  ftruck 
with  awe.  In  the  meantime  Turenne,  who,  by  his  rriaf- 
terly  retreats,  had  often  faved  the  king  when  his  efcape 
feemed  impracticable,  now  conducted  him  within  fight  of 
his  capital ;  and  Lewis,  from  the  eminence  of  Charonne, 
beheld  the  famous  battle  of  St.  Antoine*  near  the  fuburb  of 


A.  0.1651. 
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6.  Mem.  de  Caret,  de  Refz,  torn.  ii.     Mem.  du  Comte  de  Brienne,  torn,  ili. 

7.  Voltaire,  Sietle  de  Louis  XI P.  chap,  iv, 
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that  name,  where  the  two  greateft  generals  in  France  per- 
formed wonders  at  the  head  of  a  few  men.  The  duke  of 
Orleans,  being  doubtful  what  conduct  to  purfue,  remained 
in  his  palace,  as  did  the  coadjutor-archbifhop,  now  cardinal 
de  Retz.  The  parliament  waited  the  event  of  the  battle,  be- 
fore it  publifhed  any  decree.  The  people,  equally  afraid  of 
the  troops  of  both  parties,  had  (hut  the  city  gates,  and  would 
fuffer  nobody  either  to  go  in  or  out.  The  combat  long  re- 
mained fufpended,  and  many  gallant  noblemen  were  killed 
or  wounded.  At  laft  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  prince  of 
Conde,  by  a  very  fingular  exertion  of  female  intrepidity. 
The  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  more  refolute  than  her 
father,  had  the  boldnefs  to  order  the  cannon  of  the  Baftile 
to  be  fired  upon  the  king's  troops,  and  Turenne  was  obliged 
to  retire  8.  "  Thefe  cannon  have  killed  her  hufband  !"  faid 
Mazarine,  when  informed  of  that  circumftance,  knowing 
how  ambitious  me  was  of  being  married  to  a  crowned  head, 
and  that  fhe  hoped  to  be  queen  of  France  9. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  the  parliament  declared  the 
duke  of  Orleans  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Kingdom  ;  an  in- 
comprehenfible  title  that  had  formerly  been  beftowed  on  the 
duke  of  Mayenne,  during  the  time  of  the  League  :  and  the 
prince  of  Conde  was  ftyled  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armies 
of  France.  Thefe  new  dignities,  however,  were  of  fhort 

duration.     A  popular  tumult,  in  which  feveral 

A.  D.  1653. 
citizens  were  killed,  and  of  which  the  prince  of 

Conde  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  author,  obliged  him  to  quit 
Paris,  where  he  found  his  credit  faft  declining  ;  and  the 
king,  in  order  to  appeafe  his  fubje&s,  being  now  of  age, 
difmifled  Mazarine,  who  retired  to  Sedan. 

That  meafure  had  the  defired  effect.  The  people  every 
where  returned  to  their  allegiance  ;  and  Lewis  entered  his 
capital,  amid  the  acclamations  of  perfons  of  all  ranks.  The 

8.  Mem.  Je  Mai.  A/««* *<"•'/<•,  torn.  v.    Mem  de  Gul  J'Ai,  torn,  ii, 

9.  Voltaire,  Sitcle,  ch.ip.  iv. 

Vox,.  III.  C  c  duke 
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duke  of  Orleans  was  banimed  the  court,  and  cardinal  de  Retz 
committed  to  prifon.  Conde,  being  condemned  to  lofe  his 
head,  continued  his  unhappy  engagements  with  Spain.  The 
parliament  was  humbled,  and  Mazarine  recall- 
ed 10  ;  when,  finding  his  power  more  firmly  efla- 
blifhed  than  ever,  the  fubtle  Italian,  in  the  exultation  of 
his  heart  at  the  univerfal  homage  that  was  paid  him,  looked 
down  with  an  eye  of  contempt  on  the  levity  of  the  French 
nation,  and  determined  to  makeihem  feel' the  preffure  of  his 
adminiftration,  of  which  they  had  formerly  complained  with- 
out reafon. 

During  thefe  ludicrous,  but  pernicious  wars,  which  for 
feveral  years  diffracted  France,  the  Spaniards,  though  feeble, 
were  not  altogether  inactive.  They  had  recovered  Barce- 
lona, after  a  tedious  fiege  ;  they  had  taken  Cafal  from  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  attached  the  duke  of  Mantua  to  their 
intereft,  by  reftoring  that  place  to  him  :  they  had  reduced 
Gravelines,  and  again  made  themfelves  matters  of  Dunkirk. 
But  Lewis  XIV.  being  now  in  full  pofieffion  of  his  kingdom, 
and  Turenne  oppofed  to  Conde,  the  face  of  affairs  was  foon 
changed ;  in  fpite  of  the  utmofl  efforts  of  Don  Lewis  de 
Haro,  nephew  to  the  late  minifher  Olivared,  who  governed 
Spain  and  Philip  IV.  with  as  abfolute  an  afcendant  as  Ma- 
zarine did  France  and  her  young  king. 

The  firft  event  that  gave  a  turn  to  the  war  was  the  relief 
of  Arras.  The  fiege  of  this  city  was  undertaken  by  the 
prince  of  Conde,  the  archduke  Leopold,  and  the  count  de 
Fuenfaldagna,  and  preffed  with  great  vigour.  The  marfhals' 
Turenne  and  de  la  Ferte,  who  had  formed  the  fiege  of  Ste- 
nay,  a  place  ftrong  and  well  defended,  came  and  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spaniards,  and  tried  every  me- 
thod to  oblige  them  to  abandon  their  enterprize,  but  without 
effect.  At  length  S ten-ay  furrendered,  and  another  divifion 
of  the  French  arm-yy  under  the  marfhal  de  Hoquincourty 

jo.  Voltaire,  ul>i  fup. 
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joined  Turenne  ;  who,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  refolved  to  force  the  Spanifli  lines.  This  he 
performed  with  great  fuccefs,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  o£ 
the  baggage,  artillery,  and  ammunition  of  the  enemy  ". 
Conde,  however,  gained  no  lefs  honour  than  his  rival* 
After  defeating  the  marfhal  de  Hoquincourt,  and 

j*.  J-/.  io_5^* 

repulfing  de  la  Ferte,  he  retreated  glorioufly  him- 
felff  by  covering  the  flight  of  the  vanquifhed  Spaniards^  and 
faving  the  {nattered  remains  of  their  army.  "  I  am  inform- 
*'  ed,"  faid  Philip  IV.  in  his  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  the 
prince,  "  that  every  thing  was  loftj  and  that  you  have  re- 
"  covered  every  thing  'V* 

This  fuccefs,  which  Mazarine  vainly  afcribed  to  himfelfj 
becaufe  he  and  the  king  were,  at  the  timej  within  a  few 
leagues  of  Arras,  was  nearly  balanced  by  the  relief  of  Va- 
lenciennes ;  where  fortune  (hifted  fides-,  and  taught  Gonde> 
his  victorious  competitor,  to  feek,  in  his  turn^  the  honours 
of  war  in  a  retreat.  The  fiege  of  that  place  had  been  un- 
dertaken by  Turenne  and  de  la  Ferte,  with  an  army  of 
twenty  thoufand  men.  The  lines  were  completed,  and  the 
operations  in  great  forwardnefs,  when  the  prince  of  Conde 
and  Don  John  of  Auftria,  baftard  fon  of  Philip  IV.  advan- 
ced toward  with  an  equal,  if  not  fuperior  army,  and  forced^ 
in  the  night,  the  lines  of  the  quarter  where  the  marmal  de 
la  Ferte  commanded.  Turenne  flew  to  his  afliftance^  but  all 
his  valour  and  conduct  were  not  fufficient  to  reftore  the  bat- 
tle. He  carried  off  his  artillery  and  baggage,  however,  un- 
molefted  ;  and  even  halted,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy^ 
as  if  he  had  been  defirous  to  renew  the  combat.  Aftonifhed 
at  his  cool  intrepidityj  the  Spaniards  did  not  dare  to  attack 
him.  He  continued  his  march ;  and  took  Capelle,  in  fight 
'of  Don  John  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  u.  It  was  this  talent 

II.  H!Jl.  de  Vlcomte  de  Turenne,  torn.  iv. 
iz.  Voltaire,  Siecle  tie  Louis  XIV.  torn.  i.  c.  5. 

13.  La  Vie  de  Turtnnt,  p.  £96.     Hainault,  Cbronol.  Hijt,  dt  FraH:ii  torn.  ii. 
Voltaire,  Siecle,  torn.  i.  c.  5. 
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of  at  once  infpiring  confidence  into  [his  troops,  and  intimi- 
dating his  enemies,  by  the  boldnefs  of  his  enterprizes,  that 
made  Turenne  fuperior  to  any  general  of  his  age.  Confcious 
that  his  force  would  be  eftimated  by  the  magnitude  of  his 
undertakings,  after  he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  pru- 
dence, he  conquered  no  lefs  by  his  knowledge  of  human  na-  . 
ture  than  of  the  art  of  war  ;  and  he  had  the  fingular  good 
fortune  to  efcape  the  moft  eminent  dangers,  by  feeming  to 
be  above  them. 

Thus  for  a  time,  the  balance  was  held  almoft  even  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  by  the  addrefs  of  two  able  minif- 
ters,  and  the  operations  of  two  great  generals.     But  when 
the  crafty  Mazarine,  by  facrificing  to  the  pride  of  Cromwell, 
drew  England  to  the  afliftance  of  France,  Spain  was  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  the  conteft.     Dunkirk, 
the  moft  important  fortrefs  in  Flanders,  was  the 
firft  object  of  their  united  efforts.     Twenty  Englifh   mips 
blocked  up  the  harbour,  while  a  French  army,  under  Tu- 
renne, and  fix  thoufand  Englifh  vetera-ns,  befieged  the  town 
by  land.     The  prince  of  Conde  and  Don  John  came  to  its 
relief :  Turenne  led  out  his  army  to  give  them  battle :  and 
by  the  obflinate  valour  of  -the  Englifh,  and  the  impetuofity 
of  the  French  troops^  the  Spaniards  were  totally  defeated  near 
the  Downs,  in  fpite  of  the  moft  vigorous  exertions  of  the 
great  Conde.     Dunkirk  fuvrendered  ten  days  after,  and  was 
delivered  to  the  Englifh  according  to  treaty.     Fumes,  Dix- 
mude,  Oudenarde,  Menin,  Ypres,  and  Graveline,  alfo  fub- 
mitted  to  the  arms  of  France  I4  :  and  Spain  faw  the  neceflity 
of  fuing  for  peace. 

One  great  object  of  Mazarine's  policy  was,  to  obtain  for 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  the  eventual  fucceffion  to  the  Spanifh 
monarchy.  With  this  view  he  had  formerly  proffered  peace 
to  Philip  IV.  by  propofing  a  marriage  between  the  infanta, 
Maria  Therefa,  and  Lewis  XIV.  But  as  the  king  of  Spain 

14.  Id.   ibid. 
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had,  at  that  time,  only  one  fon,  whofe  unhealthy  infancy 
rendered  his  life  precarious,  the  propofal  was  rejected ;  left 
the  infanta,  who  might  probably  become  heirefs  to  the 
Spanifh  dominions,  fhould  carry  her  right  into  the  houfe  of 
an  enemy.  That  obftacfe,  however,  was  now  removed. 
The  king  of  Spain  had  got  another  fon,  by  a  fecond  wife, 
and  the  queen  was  again  with  child.  It  was  therefore  agreed, 
that  the  infanta  fhould  be  given  to  Lewis  XIV.  in  order  to 
procure  peace  [to  the  exhaufted  monarchy  j  and,  the  better 

to  fettle  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty,   cardinal 

.  AD.  1659. 

Mazarine  and  Don  Lewis  de  Haro  met  on  the 
frontiers  of  both  ^kingdoms,  in  the  ifle  of  Pheafants  in  the 
Pyrennees.  There,  after  many  conferences  and  much  cere- 
mony, all  things  were  adjufted,  by  the  two  minifters,  to  the 

fatisfa&ion  of  both  parties.     Philip  agreed  to  par- 

.  Nov.  7. 

don  the  rebellious  Catalans,  and  Lewis  to  receive 

Conde  into  favour  :  Spain  renounced  all  pretenfions  to  Al- 
face ;  and  the  long  difputed  fucceffion  of  Juliers  was  granted 
to  the  duke  of  Neuburg IS. 

In  little  more  than  a  year  after  figning  the  Pyrenean 
treaty,  died  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  left  the  reins  A.D.  i64r. 
of  government  to  Lewis  XIV.  who  had  become  March  9- 
impatient  of  a  yoke  which  he  was  afraid  to  fhake  oft.  Hif- 
torians  have  feldom  done  juftice  to  the  character  of  this  acr 
complifhed  flatefman,  whofe  political  caution  reftrained  the 
vigour  of  his  fpirit,  and  the  luftre  of  whofe  genius  was  con- 
cealed _beneath  his  profound  diflimulation.  If  his  fchemes 
were  lefs  comprehenfive,  or  his  enterprizes  lefs  bold  than 
jhofe  of  Richelieu,  they  were  lefs  extravagant I6.  He  has 

beer* 

15.  Voltaire,  ubi  fup.     P.  Daniel,  torn.  v- 

1 6.  Voltaire  has  placed  the.  talents  of  thefe  two  minivers  in  a  juft  point 
view,  by  applying  them  to  the  fame  object,  along  with  a  lefs  worthy  aflb- 

ciate,  in  order  to  make  the  illuflration  more  perfe&.  "  If,  for  example," 
fays  he,  "  the  fubje&ion  of  Rochelle  had  been  undertaken  by  fu,ch  a  geniui 
V  as  Csefar  Borgia,  he  would,  under  the  fan&ion  of  the  aioQ,  (acred  oaths, 
M  have  drawn  the  principal  inhabitants  into  his  camp,  and.  there  have  put 
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been  accufed  of  avarice,  and  feemingly  with  juftice  ;  yet  if 
we  reflect  that,  being  an  indigent  foreigner  himfelf,  he 
married  feven  nieces  to  French  noblemen  of  the  firft  dif- 
tinctionj  and  left  his  nephew  duke  of  Nevers,  we  {hall  per- 
haps be  inclined  partly  to  forgive  him.  So  many  matches 
could  not  be  formed  without  money:— and  the  pride  of 
taifing  one's  family  is  no  contemptible  paflion.  He  had  the 
fingular  honour  of  extending  the  limits  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy, while  France  was  diftra£led  by  inteiline  hoili- 
lities  }  and  of  twice  reftoring  peace  to  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  after  the  longeft  and  moil  bloody  wars  it  had  ever 
known.  Nor  muft  we  forget  his  attentiou  to  the  Spanifh 
fucceflion,  which  has  fince  made  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  fo. 
formidable  to  its  neighbours,  and  is  a  ftriking  proof  of  his 
political  forefight.  His  leading  maxim  was,  That  force  ought 
never  to  be  employed  but  in  default  of  other  means;  and  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  mankind,  the  moft  cffcntial  of  all 
mental  acquifitions  for  a  minifter,  enabled  him  often  to  ac- 
complim  his  views  without  it.  When  abfolutely  neceflary, 
we  have  feen  him  employ  it  with  effect. 

The  affairs  of  Germany  and  the  northern  crowns  now 
claim  our  attention. 

That  tranquillity  which  the  peace  of  Weftphalia  had  re- 
ftored  to  Germany,  continued  unmolefled  till  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  III.  in  1657, wnen  an  interregnum  of  five  months 
enfued,  and  the  diet  was  violently  agitated  in  regard  to  the 
choice  of  a  fucceflbr.  At  laft,  however,  his  fon  Leopold 
was  raifed  to  the  imperial  throne ;  for  although  jealoufies 
prevailed  among  fome  of  the  electors,  on  account  of  the  am- 

te  them  to  death.  Mazarine  would  have  got  poficflion  of  the  place  two  or 
"  three  years  later,  by  corrupting  the  magiftrates,  and  foiving  difcord  among 
"  the  citizens.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  imitation  of  Alexander  the  Great,  laid 
"  a  boom  acrofs  the  harbour,  and  entered  Rochelle  as  a  conqueror;  but  had 
*'  the  fea  been  a  little  more  turbulent,  or  the  Englifh  a  little  more  diligent, 
"  Rochelle  might  have  been  faved,  and  Richelieu  called  a  rafh  and  inconfi- 
«'  derate  projector. !"  Siecle,  torn.  i.  c.  v. 
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bition  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  greater  number  were 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  fuch  a  choice,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent more  alarming  dangers.  While  the  Turks  remained 
matters  of  Buda,  the  French  in  pofleffion  of  Alface,  and 
the  Swedes  of  Pomerania,  a  powerful  emperor  feemed  ne- 
ceflary  I7. 

The  firft  meafure  of  Leopold's  reign  was  the  finifhing  of 
an  alliance,  which  his  father  had  begun,  with  Poland  and 
Denmark,  in  oppofition  to  Sweden.  But  we  mail  have  oc- 
cafion  to  notice  the  events  to  which  this  alliance  gave  birth, 
in  tracing  che  hiftory  of  the  northern  kingdoms. 

Sweden  had  been  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  military 
reputation  by  the  victories  of  Guflavus  Adolphus,  who  was 
considered  as  the  champion  of  the  proteflant  caufe  ;  but  who 
gratified  his  own  ambition  and  love  of  glory,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  protected  the  liberties  of  Germany,  which  his 
immature  death  only  perhaps  prevented  him  from  overturn- 
ing. And  his  daughter  Chriftina,  no  lefs  ambitious  of  fame, 
though  neither  in  the  camp  nor  cabinet,  immortalized  her 
fhort  reign,  by  declaring  herfelf  the  patronefs  of  learning 
and  the  polite  arts.  She  drew  to  her  court  Qrotius,  Vof- 
fius,  Des  Cartes,  and  other  eminent  men,  whom  fhe  libe- 
rally rewarded.  But  her  ftudies,  in  general,  were  too  anti- 
quated and  abftract,  to  give  luftre  to  her  character  as  a 
woman  j  and  by  occupying  too  much  of  her  attention,  they 
were  injurious  to  her  reputation  as  a  queen.  She  acceded 
to  the  peace  of  Weftphalia,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occafion 
to  obferve,  from  a  defire  of  indulging  her  paffion  for  ftudy, 
rather  than  out  of  any  regard  to  the  happinefs  of  Sweden  or 
the  repofe  of  Europe.  That  peace  lightened  the  cares  of  go- 
vernment; but  they  were  ftill  too  weighty  for  Chriftina. 
"  I  think  I  fee  the  Devil !"  faid  me,  **  when  my  fecretary 
'*  enters  with  his  difpatches l8." 

In  order  to  enable  the  queen  to  p urfue  her  literary  amufe- 

17.  Annul,  de  FEaip.  torn.  ii.  l8.  Mem.  de  CbriJHne. 
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merits,  without  difadvantage  to  the  flate,  the  fenate  of  Swe- 
den propofed,  that  fhe  fliould  marry  her  coufm,  Charles 
Guftavus,  prince  Palatine  of  Deux  Ponts,  for  whom  me  had 
been  defigned  from  her  infancy.  But  although  this  prince 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite,  and  Chriftina's  conduct 
proves  that  fhe  was  by  no  means  infenfible  to  the  pallion  of 
the  fexes,  like  our  Elizabeth,  fhe  did  not  chufe  to  give  her- 

felf  a  mafter.     She  prevailed,  however,  with  the 
A.  D.  1650.  r 

States  to  declare  Charles  Guftavus  her  fucceffor ; 

' 

a  meafure  by  which  {he  kept  herfelf  at  liberty,  fecured  the. 
tranquillity  of  Sweden.,  and  reprefled  the  ambition  of  fome 
great  families,  who  might,  in  cafe  of  her  death,  otherwife 
have  offered  pretenfions  to  the  crown. 

But  the  Swedes,  among  whom  reGnement  had  made  little 
progrefs,  but  whofe  martial  fpirit  was  now  at  its  height,  and 
among  whom  policy  was  well  underftood,  could  not  bear  to 
fee  the  daughter  of  the  great  Guftavus  devote  her  time  and 
her  talents  folely  to  the  ftudy  of  dead  languages  ;  to  the  dif- 
putes  about  vortexes,  innate  ideas,  and  other  unavailing  fpecu- 
lations ;  to  a  tafte  for  medals,  ftatues.,  pictures  and  public 
fpectacles,  in  contempt  of  the  nobler  cares  of  roylaty.  And 
they  were  yet  more  difpleafed  to  find  the  refources  of  the  king- 
dom exhaufted,  in  what  they  confidercd  as  inglorious  purfuits. 
and  childifli  amufements.  ^\n  univerfal  difcontent  arofe,  and 
Chriftina  was  again  prefled  to  marry.  The  difguft  occafion- 
ed  by  this  importunity  firft  fuggefted  to  her  the  idea  of  quit- 
ting the  throne.  She  accordingly  fignified  her  intention  of 
refigning,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  Guftavus,  and  of  furrender- 
ing  her  crown  in  full  fenate. 

But  Charles,  trained  in  cUfTimuIation,  and  fearing  the 
queen  had  laid  a  (bare  for  him,  rejected  her  propofal,  and 
prayed  that  God  an cl  Sweden  might  long  preferve  her  ma- 
jefty.  Perhaps  he  flattered  Jiimfelf,  that  the  fenate  would, 
accept  her  refignatipn,  and  appoint  him,  to  the  government, 
in  recompence  for  his  modefty  ;  but  he  was  deceived,  if  thefe 
were  his  expectations.  The  fenate  and  the  chief  officers  of 

itate, 
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ftate,  headed  by  the  chancellor  Oxenftiern,  waited  upon  the 
queen.  And  whether  Chriflina  had  a  mind  to  alarm  her 
,  difcontented  fubje£ts,  and  eftablifh  herfelf  more  firmly  on 
the  throne,  by  pretending  to  defert  it,  or  whatever  elfe 
might  be  her  motive  for  refigning;  in  a  word,  whether  hav- 
ing renounced  the  crown  out  of  vanity,  which  dictated  moil 
of  her  actions,  (he  was  difpofed  to  refume  it  oat  of  caprice ; 
fhe  fubmitted,  or  pretended  to  fubmit,  to  the  importunity  of 
her  fubje&s  and  fucceflbr,  and  confented  to  rtign,  on  con- 
dition that  fhe  mould  be  no  more  prefled  to  marry  I9. 

Finding  it  impoflible,  however,  to  reconcile  her  literary 
purfuits,  or  more  properly  her  love  of  eafe.and  her  romantic 
turn  of  mind,  with  the  duties  of  her  ftation,  Chriftina  finally 

refiened  her  crown  in  1654. ;  and  Charles  Gufta- 

r  re  j        i.      A- D-  j6-^4- 

vus  alcended  the  throne  ot  bweden,  under  the 

name  of  Charles  X.  After  defpoiling  the  palace  of  every 
thing  curious  or  valuable,  fhe  left  her  capital  and  her  king- 
dom, as  the  abodes  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  She  tra- 
velled through  Germany  in  men's  cloaths  ;  and  having  a  de- 
fign  of  fixing  her  refidence  at  Rome,  that  me  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  precious  remains  of 
antiquity,  fhe  embraced  the  Catholic  religion  at  Bruflels,  and 
folemnly  renounced  Lutheranifm  at  Infpruck 20.  The  Ca- 
tholics confidered  this  converfion  as  a  great  triumph,  and  the 
Proteftants  were  not  a  little  mortified  at  the  defection  of  fo 
celebrated  a  woman  ;  but  both  without  reafon  ;  for  the 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  had  an  equal  contempt  for  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  two  religions,  meant  only  to  conform,  in  ap- 
pearance, to  the  tenets  of  the  people  among  whom  fhe  in- 
tended to  live,  in  order  to  enjoy  more  agreeably  the  pleafures 
of  focial  intercourfe.  Of  this  her  letters  afford  fufficient 
evidence,  to  filence  the  cavillers  of  either  party 

But  Chriftina,  like  mpft  fovereigns  who  have  quitted  a 
throne,  in  order  tp  efcape  from  the  cares  of  royalty,  found 

19,  PqfTend.  lib.  vi.    Arckenholtz,  torn,  i,  2c,  Mem.  de  Clrljllne: 

fcerfelf 
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herfelf  no  lefs  uneafy  in  private  life :  fo  true  it  is,  that  hap- 
pinefs  depends  on  the  mind,  not  on  the  condition  !  She  foon 
difcovered,  that  a  queen  without  power  was  a  very  infignifi- 
cant  chara&er  in  Italy,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  repented  of 
her  refignation.  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  fhe 
became  tired  of  her  fituation,  and  made  two  jouvnies  into 
France  j  where  flie  was  received  with  much  refpect  by  the 
learned,  whom  (he  had  penfioned  and  flattered,  but  with  lit- 
tle attention  by  the  polite,  efpecially  of  her  own  fex.  Her 
mafculine  air  and  libertine  converfation  kept  women  of  de- 
licacy at  a  cllftance.  Nor  does  flie  feem  to  have  defired  their 
acquaintance  ;  for  when,  on  her  firfl  appearance, 
fome  ladies  were  eager  to  pay  their  civilities  to 
her,  "  What,"  faid  flie,  "  make  thefe  women  fo  fond  of 
**  me  ?  Is  it  becaufe  I  am  fo  like  a  man  ?"  The  celebrated 
Ninon  de  1'  Enclos,  whofe  wit  and- beauty  gave  her  the  power 
of  pleafing  to  the  moft  advanced  age,  and  who  was  no  lefs 
tUftinguifhed  by  the  multiplicity  of  her  amours  than  the  fin- 
gularity  of  her  manner  of  thinking,  was  the  only  woman  in 
France  whom  Chriftina  honoured  with  any  particular  mark 
of  her  efteem  ".  She  loved  the  free  converfation  of  men  ; 
or  of  women,  who,  like  herfelf,  were  above  vulgar  re- 
ftraints. 

The  modeft  women  in  France,  however,  repaid  Chnftina's 
contempt  with  ridicule.  And  happy  had  it  been  for  her  cha- 
racter, had  fhe  never  excited,  in  the  mind  of  either  fex,  a 
more  difagreeable  emotion ;  but  that  was  foon  fucceeded  by 
thofe  of  deteftation  and  horror.  As  if  not  only  fovereignty 
but  defpotifm  had  been  attached  to  her  perfon,  in  a  fit  of 
libidinous  jealoufy,  fhe  ordered  Monaldefchi,  her  favourite, 
to  be  afTaflinated  in  the  great  gallery  of  Fontam- 

A  D   i6?7 

bleau,  and  almoft  in  her  own  prefence  ".     Yet 

the  woman,  who  thus  terminated  an  amour  by  a  murder,  did 
not  want  her  apologifts  among  the  learned :  and  this  atroci- 

ai.  Ibid.  2».  D'Akmbert,  Mem.  de  CMfi. 
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ous  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  in  an 
.enlightened  age,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  civilized  kingdom, 
wa.s  allowed  to  pafs,  not  only  without  punimment,  but  with- 
out enquiry  ! . 

Chriiiina  found  it  neceflury,  however,  to  leave  France, 
where  fhe  was  now  juftly  held  in  abhorrence.    She  therefore 
returned  to  Rome  ;  where,  under  the  wing  of  the  vicar  of 
Chrift,  the  greatefl  criminals  find  (helter  and  confolation ; 
and  where  the  queen  of  Sweden,  a  dupe  to  vanity  and  ca- 
price, fpent  the  remainder  of  her  life,  in  fenfual  indulgen-  ' 
cies  and  literary  converfations,  with  cardinal  Azzolini,  and ' 
other  members  of -the  facred  college;    in  admiring  many' 
things  for  which  fhe  had  no  tafte,  and  in  talking  about  more 
which  fhe  did  not  underftand. 

While  Chriftina  was  thus  rambling  over  Europe,  and 
amufing  herfeif  in  a  manner  as  unworthy  of  her  former  cha-  . 
racier  as  of  the  daughter  of  the  great  Guftavus,  her  fuccef— 
for,  Charles  X.  was  indulging  the  martial  fpirit  of  the 
Swedes,  by  the  conquefl  of  Poland.  This  he  accomplifhed, 
after  feveral  fignal  victories,  in  which  he  difcovered  both 
courage  and  conduct.  Warfaw,  the  capital,  was  obliged 
to  furrender ;  and  Cafimir,  the  Polifli  king,  took  refuge  in 
Silefia.  But  that  cor.queft  was  of  fmail  advantage  to  Swe- 
den. The  Poles  revoked,  in  violation  of  the  mod  folema 
paths  and  engagements  ;  and  the  Ruffians,  the  Danes,  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  emperor  Leopold,  affifted 
(hem  in  expelling  their  invaders  23. 

But  the  king  of  Sweden,  though  aflailed  by  fo  many  ene- 
mies, was  not  difcouracred.     Depending;  on  the 

A.    D   16  *$ 

valour  of  his  troops,  he  fuddenly  entered  Den- 
mark, then  governed  by  Frederic  III.  and  laid  fiege  to  Co- 
penhagen; which  muft  have  furrendered,  if  it  had 
not  been  relieved  by  a  Dutch  fleet.     He  made  a 
fecond  attack  on  the  fame  capital  the  year  following,  though 

23.  Puffend.  lib.  vii. 

4        Jp-  without 
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without  fuccefs >  and  the  ardour  of  his  fpirit  being  ftill  un- 
abated, he  was  taking  meafures  to  pufh  the  war  with  redoub- 
led vigour  againft  all  his  enemies,  when  he  was  carried  off 
by  an  epidemical  fever  that  raged  in  his  camp24. 

As  the  fon  of  this  warlike  and  ambitious  monarch  was  yet 
a  minor,  peace  now  became  necefiary  to  Sweden.    A  treaty 
of  general  pacification,  for  the  North,  was  accord- 
ingly concluded  at  Qliva  ;  by  which  Polifli  Pruffia 
was  reftored  to  Cafimir,  who  ceded  Efthonia,  and  the  north- 
ern Livonia,  to  Sweden.     The  Danifh  monarch,  ftill  under 
the  terror  of  the  Swedifh  arms,  made  alfo  confiderable  fa- 
crifices. 

We  mufl  now,  my  dear  Philip,  return  to  the  tranfa&ions 
of  England,  become  powerful  and  formidable  under  a  re* 
publican  form  of  government ;  and  which,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  period  that  we  have  been  reviewing,  was  the  ter? 
jrpr  and  admiration  of  all  Europe. 

»4.  Id.  ibid. 
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LETTER      IX. 

The  Hi/lory  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ENGLAND  to  the  Death  of 
CROMWELL  ;  -with  an  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND,  and  HOLLAND. 


progrefs  of  Cromwell's  ambition  is  an  object  wor- 
thy of  a  philofophic  mind.     No  fooner  was  the  mo- 
narchy abolifhed  than  he  began  ferioufly  to  afpire 

A.  D.  1649. 
after,  what  Charles  had  loft  his  head  for  being 

fufpected  to  aim  at,  abfolutefovereignty.  But  many  bars  were 
yet  in  his  way  j  and  much  blood  was  to  be  fpilt,  before  he 
could  reach  that  enormous  height,  or  the  commonwealth, 
attain  the  quiet  government  of  the  three,  kingdoms. 

After  the  diflblution  of  that  civil  and  religious  conftitu- 
tion,  under  which  the  nation  had  ever  been  governed,  Eng- 
land was  divided  into  a  variety  of  fects  and  factions,  many 
of  which  were  diflatisfied  with  die  ruling  powers,  and  long- 
ed for  the  reftoration  of  monarchy.  But  all  thefe  were 
overawed  by  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  by  which  the 
republican  and  independent  faction  was  fupported,  and  of 
which  Cromwell  was  die  foul.  The  Commonwealth  par- 
liament, as  that  inconfiderable  part  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
that  remained  was  called,  finding  every  thing  compofed  into 
feeming  tranquillity  by  die  terror  of  its  arms,  therefore  be- 
gan to  aflume  more  the  air  of  legal  authority,  and  to  enlarge 
a  little  the  narrow  foundation  on  which  it  flood  ;  by  admit- 
ting, under  certain  conditions,  fuch  of  the  excluded  mem- 
bers as  were  liable  to  leaft  exception.  A  council  of  ftate 
was  alfo  named,  confifting  of  thirty-eight  perfons,  to  whom 
all  addrefles  were  made ;  who  gave  orders  to  all  generals  and 
admirals  ;  who  executed  the  laws,  and  who  digefted  all  bu- 
finefs  before  it  was  introduced  into  parliament :.  Among 

l>  Purl.  Htf.  vol.  xir. 
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thefe  counfellors  were  feveral  peers,  who  gave  flill  more 
weight  to  the  government;  particularly  the  earls  of  Denbigh  j 
Mulgrave,  Pembroke,  and  Salifbury. 

But  although  the  force  of  the  army  kept  every  thing  quiet 
in  England,  and  the  fituation  of  foreign  powers,  as  well  as 
the  needy  and  negle&ed  condition  of  the  young  king,  who 
had  now  aflumed  the  title  of  Charles  II.  and  lived  fome- 
times  in  Holland,  fometimes  in  France,  and  fometimes  iri 
Jerfey,  which  ftill  retained  its  allegiance,  preferved  the  par- 
liament from  all  apprehenfions  from  abroad,  the  Mate  of  par-i 
ties  in  the  fitter  kingdoms,  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  filled 
the  new  republic  with  no  fmall  uneafmefs. 

The  Scottifh  Covenanters,  who  had  begun  the  troubles, 
and  who  bore  little  affe&ion  to  the  royal  family,  but  who  had, 
notwithstanding,  protefted  againfl  the  execution  of  the  king 
and  .of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  was  alfo  brought  to 
the  block,Nnow  rejected  the  propofition  of  the  Englifh  par- 
liament, to  mould  their  government  into  a  republican  form. 
They  refolved  ftill  to  adhere  to  monarchy,  which  had  ever 
prevailed  in  their  country;  and  which,  by  the  exprefs  terms 
of  the  Covenant,  they  had  engaged  to  defend.  They, 
therefore,  declared  Charles  II.  king  of  Scotland  ;  "but  ex* 
prefslyon  condition  "  of  his  good  behaviour  and  ftri£t  ob- 
"  fervance  of  the  Covenant,  and  of  entertaining  no  other  per- 
"  fons  about  him  but  fuch  as  were  godly  men,  and  faithful 
"  to  that  obligation  V  Claufes  fo  unufual,  inferted  in  the 
firft  acknowledgment  of  their  prince,  mewed  their  intention 
of  limiting  extremely  his  authority  ;  fo  that  the  Englifh 
parliament,  forefeeing  the  difputes  that  would  likely  arife 
between  the  parties;  and  having  no  decent  pretext  for  inter- 
fering in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  left  the  Covenanters  to  fet* 
tie  their  government  according  to  their  own  mind. 

The  dominion  which  England  claimed  over  Ireland,  iii* 
terefted  the  commonwealth  more  immediately  in  the  con-= 

A.  Burnet.    Whitbcke,    Clarendon* 
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cerns  of  that  ifland,  where  the  royal  caufe  ftill  wore  a  fa* 
vourable  afpscl.  In  order  to  underftand  this  matter  fuily^ 
it  will  be  neceiTary  to  take  a  retrofpeclive  view  of  Iriilv 
affairs. 

We  have  already  feen,  how  the  parliament  attempted  to 
blacken  the  character  of  the  late  king,  for  concluding,  in 
1643,  that  ceflation  of  arms  with  the  popifh  rebels,  which 
was  become  abfolutely-  necefTary  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Irifh 
proteftants,  as  well  as  -requifite  for  promoting  his  intereft  in 
England.  They  even  went  fo  far  as  to  declare  it  null  and 
invalid,  becaufe  finifhed  without  their  confent :  and  to  this 
declaration  the  Scots  in  Uifter,  and  the  earl  of  Inchiquin,  a 
nobleman  of  great  authority  in  Munfter,  profefled  to  adhere. 
The  war  was,  therefore,  Hill  kept  alive.  But  as  the  hofti- 
lities  in  England  hindered  the  parliament  from  fending  any 
considerable  afliftance  to-  their  allies  in  Ireland,  Inchiquin 
concluded  an  accommodation  with  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
whom  the  king  had  created  lord-lieutenant  of  that  kingdom. 

Ormond,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  man  of  vir* 
tue  and  prudence,  now  formed  a  fcheme  for  compofing  the 
diforders  of  his  country,  and  engaging  the  Irifh  rebels  to 
fupport  the  royal  caufe.  In  this  he  was  afliftecl  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  arms  of  the  Englifli  parliament,  from  whofe 
fanatical  zeal  the  Irifli  catholics  knew  they  could  expec~l  no 
mercy.  The  council  of  Kilkenny,  compofed  of-deputics  from 
all  the  catholic  counties  and  cities,  accordingly  concluded,  in 
1646,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  lord-lieutenant;  by  which 
they  engaged  to  return  to  their  duty  and  allegiance,  to  fur* 
nifh  ten  thoufand  men  for  the  fupport  of  the  king's  authority 
in  England,  in  confideration  of  obtaining  a  general  indem- 
nity for  their  rebellion,  and  the  unlimited  toleration  of  theif 
religion  3. 

This  treaty,  however,  fo  advantageous,  and  even  neccf- 
fary  to  both  parties,  was  rendered  ineffectual  through  the  in- 

3.  Carte's  Life  «f  Qrm&rxf. 
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trigues  of  an  Italian  prieft,  named  Rinuccini,  whom  the  pope 
had  fent  over  to  Ireland  in  the  chara&er  of  nuncio ;  and 
who  forefeeing,  that  a  general  pacification  with  the  lord- 
lieutenant  would  put  an  end  to  his  own  influence,  fummon- 
cd  an  aflembly  of  the  clergy  at  Waterford,  and  engaged 
them  to  declare  againft  the  peace,  which  the  civil  council 
had  concluded  with  their  fovereigm  He  even  thundered  out 
a  fentence  of  excommunication  againft  all  who  fhould  adhere 
to  a  treaty  fo  prejudicial,  as  he  pretended,  to  the  catholic 
faith  :  and  the  deluded  Iriih,  who  were  alike  ignorant  and 
bigoted,  terrified  at  thefe  fpiritual  menaces,  every  where  re- 
nounced their  civil  engagements,  and  fubmitted  to  the  nun- 
cio's authority.  Ormond,  who  was  not  prepared  againft  fuch 
a  revolution  in  the  fentiments  of  his  countrymen,  was 
obliged  to  fhelter  his  fmall  army  in  Dublin,  and  the  other 
fortified  towns,  which  ftill  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Proteftants. 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Charles,  who  was  then  in- 
volved in  the  greateft  diftrefs,  and  had  taken  refuge,  as  we 
have  feen,  in  the  Scottifh  camp,  fent  orders  to  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant, if  he  could  not  defend  himfelf,  rather  to  fubmit  to  the 
Englifli  than  the  Irifli  rebels  j  and  Ormond  accordingly  de- 
livered up,  in  1647,  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and  other 
garrifons  to  colonel  Michael  Jones,  who  took  pofleflion  of 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Englifh  parliament4.  He  him- 
felf went  over  to  England,  received  a  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  paft  fervices  from  his  royal  matter,  and  lived 
for  fome  time  in  tranquillity  near  London  ;  but  finding 
every  thing  turn  out  unhappily  for  his  beloved  fovereign, 
and  forefeeing  that  awful  cataftrophe  which  afterward  over- 
took him,  he  retired  to  France,  and  there  joined  the  queen 
and  prince  of  Wales. 

During  thefe  tranfuclions,  the  nuncio's  authority  was  uni- 
verially  acknowledged  among  the  catholics  in  Ireland.  By 

4.  Ibid. 
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his  infolence  and  indifcretidn,  however,  he  foon  made  them 
repe*nt  of  their  bigoted  confidence,  in  entrufting  him  with 
fo  much  power :  and  all  prudent  men  became  fenfible  of  the 
neceffity  of  fupporting  the  declining  authority  of  the  king, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  Irifh  nation  from  that  deftru£Uon, 
otherwife  inevitable,  with  which  it  was  threatened  by  the 
Englifh  parliament.  A  combination,  for  this  purpofe,  was 
accordingly  formed,  in  1648,  among  the  catholics,  by  the 
earl  of  Clanricarde  ;  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  family,  who 
had  ever  preferved  his  loyalty.  He  alfo  entered  into  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  Inchiquin,  who  ftill  maintained  great  in- 
fluence over  the  protefbnts  in  Munfler :  he  attacked  the 
nuncio,  and  chafed  him  out  of  the  ifland  ;  and  he  fcnt  a  de- 
putation to  the  lord-lieutenant,  inviting  him  to  return,  and 
take  pofieflion  of  his  government. 

Ormond,  on  his  arrival  in   Ireland,  found  the  kingdom 
divided  into  many  factions,  among  which  either  open  war 
or  fecret  enmity  prevailed.     And  the  authority  of  the  Eng- 
lifh parliament  was  ftill  eftablimed  in  Dublin,  and  the  other 
towns,  which  he  himfelf  had  delivered  up.     He  did  not, 
however,  let  flip  .the  opportunity,   though  lefs   favourable 
than  could  have  been  wifhed,  of  promoting  the  royal  caufe. 
Having  collected,  by  his  indefatigable  diligence,  in  fpite  of 
every  obftacle,  an  army  of  fixteen  thoufand  men,  he  ad- 
vanced upon  the  parliamentary  garrifons,  which  had  been 
totally  neglected  by  the  republican  party,  while  employed  in 
the  trial  and  execution  of  their  fovereign.     Dundalk,  where 
Monk  commanded,  was  delivered  up  by  the  troops,  who 
mutinied  againft   their  governor :  Drogheda,  Newry,  and 
othor  places,  were  taken ;  Dublin  itfelf  was  threatened  with 
a  fiege  ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  lord-lieutenant  wore  every 
where  fo  favourable  an  afpe£t,  that  the.  young  king  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  going  in  perfon  into  Ireland5.     But  his 
hopes  were  foon  extinguifhed  in  that  quarter. 

5.  Carte,  ubi  fupra. 
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The  Englilh  commonwealth  was  no  fooner  eftabliftied 
than  Ireland  became  the  object  of  its  peculiar  attention  \  and 
much  intrigue  was  employed  by  the  leading  men,  in  order 
to  procure  the  government  of  that  ifland.  Lambert  expect- 
ed to  obtain  it.  But  Cromwell,  who  confidered  Ireland  as  a. 
new  field  of  glory,  as  well  as  a  theatre  where  his  ambition 
might  expand  itfelf,  without  exciting  jealoufy,  had  the  ad- 
d-refs  to  get  himfelf  named  lord-lieutenant,  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Mate,  without  feeming  to  defire  fuch  an  office.  He 
even  affected  furprize,  and  feemed  to  hefitate,  whether  he 
fhould  accept  the  command.  Butthefe  hypocritical  fcruples 
being  got  over,  he  applied  himfelf,  in  making  preparations 
for  his  Irim  expedition,  with  that  vigour  which  diftinguifhed 
all  his  proceedings.  He  immediately^fent  over  a  reinforce- 
ment of  four  thoufand  men  to  colonel  Jones,  governor  of 
Dublin,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  defend  that  capital ;  and 
after  fuppreffing  a  fecond  mutiny  of  the  Levellers,  and 
punifhing  the  ringleaders,  he  himfelf  embarked  with  a  body 
of  twelve  thoufand  excellent  troops  6. 

In  the  mean  time  an  event  took  place  that  rendered  the 
fuccefs  of  the  new  lord-lieutenant  infallible.  Ormond  hav- 
ing pafTed  the  river  Liffy,  at  the  head  of  the  royal  army,  and 
taken  poft  at  Rathmines,  with  a  view  of  commencing  the 
fiege  of  Dublin,  had  begun  the  reparation  of  an  old  fort, 
which  flood  near  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  was  well  calcu- 
lated for  cutting  off  fupplies  from  the  garrifon.  Being  ex- 
haufted  with  fatigue,  in  fuperintending  this  labour,  he  retired 
to  reft,  after  giving  orders  to  keep  his  forces  under  arms. 
But  he  was  fuddenly  awaked  with  the  noife  of  firing,  and 
found  all  things  in  tumult  and  confufion.  The  officers  had 
neglected  Ormond's  orders.  Jones,  an  excellent  foldier, 
obferving  their  want  of  caution,  had  fallied  out  with  the 
late  reinforcement ;  and  having  thrown  the  Royalifts  into 
diforder,  totally  routed  them,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of 

6  Whitlocke.     Ludhv.v. 
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the  lord-lieutenant.  He  took  their  tents,  baggage,  and  am- 
munition, and  returned  victorious  into  the  city,  after  killing 
four  thoufand  men,  and  taking  two  thoufand  five  hundred 
prifoners 7. 

Soon  after  this  fignal  victory,  which  reflected  fo  much  ho- 
iiour  upon  Jones,  which  tarnifhed  the  military  reputation  of 
Ormond,  and  ruined  the  royal  caufe  in  Ireland,  Cromwell 
arrived  at  Dublin,  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  that  kingdom. 
tie  fuddenly  marched  to  Drogh'eda,  which  was  well  fortifiedj 
and  into  which  Ormond,  forefeeing  it  would  be  firft  inveft- 
ed,  had  thrown  a  garrifon  of  three  thoufand  men,  under  fir 
Arthur  Afton,  an  officer  of  tried  courage ;  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing the  enemy  employment  in  the  fiege  of  that  place,  until 
he  could  repair  his  broken  forces.  But  Cromwell,  who 
knew  the  importance  of  difpatch,  having  made  a  breach 
in  the  fortifications,  inftantly  ordered  an  affault.  Though 
twice  repulfed  with  lofs,  he  renewed  the  attack ;  and  the 
furious  valour  of  his  troops,  at  length,  bearing  down  all  re- 
fiftance,  the  place  was  entered  fword  in  hand,  and  a  cruel 
maflacre  made  of  the  garrifon.  Even  thofe  who  efcaped  the 
general  {laughter,  and  whom  the  unfeeling  hearts  of  the  fa- 
natical foldiery  had  fpared,  were  butchered  next  day,  in  cold 
blood,  by  orders  from  the  Englifh  commander;  one  per- 
fon  alone  efcaping,  to  bear  the  mournful  tidings  to  Or- 
mond8. 

By  this  fdvere  execution  of  military  juftice,  Cromwell 
pretended  to  retaliate  the  cruelties  of  the  Irifh  maflacre. 
But  as  he  well  knew  the  garrifon  of  Drogheda  confifted 
chiefly  of  Englifhmen,  his  real  purpofe  evidently  was  ta 
ftrike  terror  into  the  other  garrifons  :  and  his  inhuman  po- 
licy had  the  defired  effect.  Having  conducted  his  army  to 
Wexford,  the  garrifon  offered  to  capitulate*  after  a  flight 
refiftance.  But  this  fubmiffion  did  not  fave  them.  They 

7.  LudloW,  vol.  i.     Borlace,  p.  221.  fol.  edit. 
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imprudently  neglected  their  defence,  before  they  had  obtain- 
ed a  formal  cefiation  of  arms  ;  and  the  Englifh  fanatics,  now 
flefhed  in  blood,  rufhed  in  upon  them,  and  executed  the  fame 
{laughter  as  at  Drogheda.  Henceforth  every  town,  before 
which  Cromwell  prefented  himfelf,  opened  its  gates  on  the 
firft  fummons.  He  had  no  farther  difficulties  to- encoun- 
ter but  what  arofe  from  fatigue  and  the  declining  feafon. 
Fiuxes  and  contagious  diflempers  crept  in  among  his  folcliers, 
who  died  in  great  numbers ;  and  he  had  advanced  fo  far  with 
his  decayed  army,  that  he  found  it  difficult  either  to  fubfift 
in  the  enemy's  country,  or  to  retreat  to  the  parliamentary 
garrifons.  His  fituation  was  truly  perilous. 

But  Cromwell's  good  fortune  foon  relieved  him  from  his 
diftrefs.  Corke,  Kinfale,  and  all  the  Englifh  garrifons  in 
Munfter,  refolving  to  (hare  the  glory  of  their  countrymen, 
deferted  to  him,  in  that  extremity,  and  opened  their  gates  for 
the  reception  of  his  fickly  troops.  This  defertion  put  an  end 
to  Ormond's  authority.  The  Irifh,  at  all  times  diforderly, 
could  no  longer  be  kept  in  obedience  by  a  proteflant  gover- 
nor, whom  their  priefts  reprefented  as  the  caufe  of  all  their 
calamities  Seeing  affairs  fo  defperate  as  to  admit  of  no 
remedy,  Ormond  left  the  ifland;  and  Cromwell,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  influence  of  religious  prejudices,  politically 
freed  himfelf  from  all  farther  oppofidon,  by  permitting  the 
Irifli  officers  and  foldiers  to  engage  in  foreign  fervice. 
Above  forty  thoufand  catholics  embraced  this  voluntary 
banimment 9. 

Thefe  unexpected  events,  which  blafted  all  the  hopes  of 
the  young  king  from  Ireland,  induced  him  to  liflen  to  the 
offers  of  the  Scottifh  Covenanters,  and  appoint  a  meeting 
with  their  commiflioners  at  Breda.  Thofe  commiffioners 
had  no  power  of  treating.  Charles  was  required  to  fubmir, 
without  referve,  to  the  mod  ignominious  terms  furely  ever 
impoied  by  a  people  upon  their  prince.  They  infilled,  that 

9.  Clarendon,  vol.  vi.    Luulovs^  vol.  i< 
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he  fhould  ifTue  a  proclamation,  baniming  from  court  all  ex- 
communicated perfons  -,  or,  in  other  words,  all  who  under 
Hamilton  and  Montrofe  had  ventured  their  lives  for  his 
family:  that  no  Englifh  fubject,  who  had  ferved  againft 
the  parliament,  fhould  be  allowed  to  approach  him  ;  that  he 
fhould  bind  himfelf  by  his  royal  promife  to  take  the  Co- 
venant ;  that  he  (hould  ratify  all  acts  of  parliament  by  which 
prefbyterian  diicipline  and  worfhip  were  eftablifhed ;  that,  in 
all  civil  affairs,  he  fhould  conform  himfelf  entirly  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  parliament,  and  in  ecclefiaflical,  to  that  of 
the  general  aflembly  of  the  Kirk. 

Mofl  of  the  king's  tnglifli  counfellors  difluaded  him  from 
acceding  to  fuch  difhonourable  conditions.  Nothing,  they 
faid,  could  be  more  difgraceful  than  to  facrifice,  for  tlje 
empty  name  of  royalty,  thofe  principles  for  which  his  father 
died  a  martyr,  and  in  which  he  himfelf  had  been  ftrictly 
educated ;  that  by  fuch  hypocrify  he  would  lofe 

£         '  *  A.  D.  1650. 

the  Royalifts  in  both  kingdoms,  who  alone  were 
fincerely  attached  to  him,  but  could  never  gain  the  Prefby- 
terians,  who  would  afcribe  his  compliance  merely  to  policy 
and  neceffity.  But  thefe  found  arguments  were  turned  into 
ridicule  by  the  young  duke  of  Buckingham,  afterward  fo 
remarkable  for  the  pleafantry  of  his  humour  and  the  verfa- 
tility  of  his  character,  and  who  was  now  in  high  favour  with 
Charles.  Being  hirafelf  a  man  of  no  principle,  he  treated 
with  contempt  the  idea  of  rejecting  a  kingdom  for  the  fake 
of  epifcopacy;  and  he  made  no  fcruple  to  uffert,  that  the 
obflinacy  of  the  late  king,  on  the  article  of  religion,  ought 
rather  to  be  held  up  as  a  warning,  than  produced  as  an  ex- 
ample for  imitation  of  his  foa  I0.  Charles,  whofe  principles 
were  nearly  as  libertine  as  thofe  of  Buckingham,  and  of 
whofe  character  fmcerity  formed  no  part,  agreed  to  every 
thing  demanded  of  hint  by  the  Covenanters  ;  but  not  before 
Jie  had  received  intelligence  of  the  utter  failure  of  his  hopes 

10.  Burnet,  vol  i      Cla  endon,  vol.  vi. 
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frpm  the  Scottim  Royalifts,  in  confequence  of  the  total  de- 
fe.at  and  capture  of  the  marquis  of  Montrofe. . 

That  gallant  nobleman,  having  laid  down  his  arms  at  the 
command  of  the  late  king,  had  retired  to  France,  where  he 
refided  fome  time  ina£tivei  and  afterward  entered  into  the 
imperial  fervice.  But  no  fooner  did  he  hear  of  the  tragical 
death  of  his  fovereign,  than  his  ardent  fpirit  was  inflamed 
with  the  third  of  revenge ;  and,  having  obtained  from 
young  Charles  a  renewaj  of  his  commiffion  of  captain-general 
in  Scotland,  he  fet  fail  for  that  country  with  five  hundred 
foreign  adventurers.  Naturally  confident,  he  hoped  to  roufe 
trie  Royalifts  to  arms,  and  reflore  his  mafter's  authority,  at 
lead  in  one  of  his  kingdoms.  Thefe  expectations,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  ill-founded,  Scotland  was  wholly  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Montrofe's  old  enemies,  Argyle  and 
the  Covenanters,  who  had  feverely  punifhed  many  of  his 
former  adherents.  They  were  apprifed  of  his  defign  j  and 
they  had  a  dilciplined  army  ready  tp  oppofe  him,  of  fuch 
force  as  left  no  reafonable  profpecl:  of  fuccefs.  By  a  detach- 
ment from  this  army,  JVlontroie,  and  the  few  Royalifts  who 
had  joined  him,  were  attacked,  and  totally  routed.  They 
•were  all  either  kilied  or  made  prifoners;  the  marquis  him- 
felf,  who  had  put  on  the  difguife  of  a  peafant,  being  deli- 
vered into,  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by  Mackland  of  Aflin, 
to  whom  he  had  entrufted  his  perfon  JI. 

The  Covenanters  carried  their  noble  prifoner  in  triumph 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  expofed  to  the  moft  atrocious 
infults.  After  being  conducted  through  the  public  ftreets, 
bound  down  on  a  high  bench  in  a  cart  made  for  the  purpofe, 
xvith  his  hat  off,  the  hangman  by  him,  and  his  officers  walk- 
ing two  and  two  in  fetters  behind  him,  he  was  brought  be- 
fore the  parliament.  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  in  a  violent 
exclamation,  reproached  him  with  the  horrible  murders, 
treafons,  and  impieties  for  which  he  was  now  to  fuffer 

II.  Id.  ibid. 
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condign  punifhment.  Montrofe,  who  bore  all  thefe  indig- 
nities with  the  greateft  firmnefs,  and  looked  down  with  a  no- 
ble difdaih  on  the  rancour  of  his  enemies,  boldly  replied, 
That  in  all  his  warlike  enterpriz-s  he  was  warranted  by 
that  commiflion,  which  he  had  received  from  his  and  their 
mafter,  again  ft  whole  lawful  authority  they  had  erecled 
their  flandard  ;  that  no  blood  had  ever  been  fhed  by  him 
but  in  the  fie.d  of  battle,  and  many  perfons  were  now  in 
his  eye — many  now  dared  to  pronounce  fentence  of  death 
upon  him,  whofe  life,  forfeited  by  the  laws  of  war,  he  had 
formerly  faved  from  the  fury  of  the  foldiers ;  that  he  was 
forry  to  find  no  better  teftimony  of  their  return  to  allegi- 
ance than  the  murder  of  a  faithful  fubjecl,  in  whofe  death 
the  king's  commiflion  muft  be,  at  once,  fo  highly  injured 
and  infulted  ;  that,  as  for  himfelf,  he  fcorned  their  vindic- 
tive, fanatical  rage,  and  was  only  grieved  at  the  contumely 
offered  to  that  authority  by  which  he  adted  IZ. 

This  fpeech,  fo  worthy  of  the  heroic  character  of  Mon- 
trofe, had  no  effect  on  his  unfeeling  judges.  Without  re- 
gard to  his  illuftrious  birth  or  great  renown,  the  man  who 
had  fo  remarkably  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  by  adhering  to  the 
laws  of  his  country  and  the  rights  of  his  fovereign,  was 
condemned  to  fuffer  the  ignominious  death  allotted  to  the 
bafefl  felon.  His  fentence  bore,  That  he,  James  Graham, 
(hould  be  carried  to  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh,  and  there  be 
hanged  on  a  gallows  thirty  feet  high  ;  that  his  head  mould. 
be  cut  off  on  a  fcaffold,  and  fixed  on  the  Tolbooth  or  city 
prifon ;  that  his  legs  and  arms  fhould  be  ftuck  up  on  the 
moft  confpicuous  place  in  the  four  chief  towns  in  the  king- 
dom, and  his  body  be  buried  in  the  place  appropriated  for 
malefactors.  This  laft  part  of  his  fentence,  however,  was 
to  be .  remitted,  in  cafe  the  Kirk,  on  his  repentance,  fhould 
take  off  his  excommunication.  Furnifhed  with  fo  good  a 
pretence,  the  clergy  flocked  about  him,  and  exulted  over  his 

* 
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fallen  fortunes,  under  colour  of  converting  him.  He  fmiled 
at  their  enthufiaftic  ravings,  and  rejected  their  fpiritual  aid : 
nor  did  he  regard  the  folemnity  with  which  they  pronoun- 
ced his  eternal  damnation,  or  their  aflurance  that  his  future 
fufferings  would  furpafs  the  prefent,  as  far  in  degree  as  in 
duration.  He  ihewed  him  felt",  through  the  whole,  fupe- 
rior  to  his  fate ;  and  when  led  forth  to  execution,  amid  the 
infults  of  his  enemies,  he  overawed  the  cruel  with  the  dig- 
nity of  rus  looks,  and  melted  the  humane  into  tears. 

In  this  laft  melancholy  fcene,  when  enmity  itfelf  is  com- 
monly difarmed,  one  effort  more  was  made,  by  the  govern- 
ing party  in  Scotland,  to  fubdue  the  magnanimous  fpirit  of 
Montrofe.  The  executioner  was  ordered  to  tie  about  his 
neck,  with  a  cord,  that  book  which  had  been  published,,  in 
elegant  Latin,  by  Dr.  Wifhart,  containing  the  hiftory  of  his 
military  exploits.  He  thanked  his  enemies  for  their  offi- 
cious zeal ;  declaring,  that  he  wore  this  teftimony  of  his 
bravery  and  loyalty  with  more  pride  than  he  had  ever 
worn  the  Garter :  and  rinding  they  had  no  more  infults  tq 
offer,  he  patiently  fubmitted  to  the  ignominious  fentepce  I3. 
Thus  unworthily  perifhed  the  heroice  James  Graham,  mar- 
quis of  Montrofe,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Great  talents  he  certainly  had  for  war,  and  alfo  for  the  po- 
lite arts,  which  he  cultivated  with  fuccefsi  but  his  courage 
appears  to  have  been  accompanied  with  a  certain  degree  of 
extravagance,  which,  while  it  led  him  to  conceive  the  boldefl 
enterprizes,  prevented  him  from  attending  fufficiently  to  the 
means  of  accomplifhing  them.  Along  with  Montrofe  were 
facrificed  all  the  perfons  of  any  eminence,  who  had  repaired 
to  his  ftandard,  or  taken  arms  in  order  to  fecond  his 
defigns. 

Though -this  cruel  and  unjuft  execution  of  a  nobleman, 
who  had  adled  by  royal  authority,  made  the  young  king 
pore  fennble  of  the  furious  fpirit  of  the  Covenanters,  as 

13.  Id.  ibiJ, 
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well  as  how  little  he  had  to  expe£t  from  their  generofity, 
his  forlorn  condition  induced  him  to  ratify  the  agreement 
with  their  comrniuioners,  as  the  only  refource  left  for  re- 
Covering  any  part  of  his  dominions.  He  accordingly  em- 
barked with  them  for  Scotland,  in  a  Dutch  fliip  of  war,  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  arrived  fafe  in  the  frith 
of  Crornarty.  Here  his  humiliations  began.  Before  lie 
was  permitted  to  land,  he  was  obliged  to  fign  the  Covenant, 
and  to  hear  many  fermons  and  lectures,  on  the  duty  of  pre- 
jfevering  in  that  holy  confederacy.  The  duke  of  Hamilton, 
formerly  earl  of  Lanerk,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  other 
noblemen,  who  had  fhared  his  councils  abroad,  and  whom 
.the  'Covenanters  called  Engagers,  were  immediately  feparat- 
ed  from  him,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  their  own  houfes. 
None  of  his  Englifh  courtiers,  except  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  kingdom ;  fo  that  he 
found  himfelf  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Argyle  and  the  more 
rigid  Prefbyterians,  by  whom  he  was  confidered  as  a  mere 
pageant  of  (late,  and  at  \vhofe  mercy  lay  botji  his  life  and 
h'berty  '*. 

In  order  to  pleafe  thefe  auftere  zealots,  Charles' embraced 
a  raeafure,  which  neither  his  inexperienced  youth  nor  the 
peceffity  of  his  affairs  can  fully  juftify.  At  their  requeft,  he 
publifhed  a  declaration,  which  muft  have  rendered  him 
contemptible  even  to  the  fanatics  who  framed  it :  and  yet 
his  refufal  might  have  been  attended  with  the  moft  ferious 
confequences.  "  He  gave  thanks  for  the  merciful  difpen- 
*'  fations  of  Providence,  by  which  he  was  recovered  from 
(t  the  fnares  of  evil  counfel,  had  attained  a  full  perfuafion  of 
"  the  righteoufnefs  of  the  Covenant,  and  was  induced  to 
"  caft  himfelf  and  his  interefts  wholly  upon  God.  He  de- 
44  fired  to  be  deeply  humbled  and  afflicted  in  fpirit,  bccaufe 
"  of  his  father's  following  wicked  meafures;  oppofing  the 
"  Covenant  and  the  work  of  reformation,  and  fhedding 
"  the  blood  of  God^  people  throughout  all  his  dominions. 

14.  Burncti  vol.  i.    Clarendon,  voL  vi. 
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"  He  lamented  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  the  tolera- 
*'  tion  of  it  in  his  father's  houfe ;  a  matter  of  great  of- 
"  fence,"  he  faid,  **  to  all  the  proteftant  churches,  and  a 
<£  heinous  provocation  of  HIM  who  is  a  jealous  God,  vifiting 
**  tbt  Jrns  of  the  father  upon  the  children.  He  profefled  that 
"  he  would  have  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  Co- 
**  venant ;  and  thar  he  detefted  all  popery,  fuperftition,  pre- 
11  lacy,  herefy,  fchifm,  and  profanenefs,  and  was  refolved 
c*  not  to  tolerate,  much  lefs  to  countenance  any  of  them,  in 
"  any  part  of  his  dominions  1S." 

This  declaration  had  not  the  defired  effect.  The  Cove- 
nanters and  the  clergy  were  dill  diffident  of  the  king's 
fincerity ;  and  their  fufpicions  were  increafed  when  they 
compared  his  education,  and  the  levity  of  his  character,  wuh 
the  folemn  proteftations  he  had  fo  readily  made.  They  had 
therefore  prepared  other  trials  for  him.  They  meant  that 
he  (houid  go  through  a  public  penance  before  his  coro- 
nation : — and  even  to  that  indignity  Charles  had  confented. 
In  the  meantime  he  found  his  authority  totally  annihilated. 
He  was  not  called  to  aflift  at  any  public  council^  and  his 
favour  was  fufficient  to  difcredit  any  candidate  for  office 
or  preferment.  The  fame  jealoufy  rendered  abortive  all 
his  attempts  to  reconcile  the  oppofite  parties.  Argyle,  the 
chief  leader  of  the  Covenanters,  artfully  eluded  all  the 
king's  advances  toward  a  coalition.  MaligncMts  and  En- 
gagers continued  to  be  objects  of  general  hatred  and  per- 
fecution ;  and  whoever  happened  to  be  obnoxious  to  the 
clergy,  was  fure  to  be  branded  with  one  or  other  of  thofe 
epithets  l6. 

The  animofities  among  the  parties  in  Scotland  were  fo 
violent,  that  the  approach  of  an  Englifh  army  was  not  fuf- 
ficient to  allay  them.  The  progrefs  of  that  army  it  muft 
now  be  our  bufinefs  to  obferve. 

The  Englifh  parliament  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the 

15.  S'r  Edward  Walker's  Hijlorical  Difccurfet.  Burner,  vol.  i.  Hume, 
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ifiue  of  the  negotiations  at  Breda,  than  Cromwell  was  re- 
called from  Ireland :  and  vigorous  preparations  were  made 
for  hoftilities,  which  it  was  forefeen  would  prove  inevitable 
between  the  two  Britilh  kingdoms.  Ireton  was  left  to  go- 
vern Ireland,  in  the  character  of  deputy,  during  Cromweil's 
abfence  j  and  as  Fairfax  ftill  retained  the  name  of  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces  in  England,  it  was  expected 
that  he,  affifted  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  would  conduct  the 
war  againft  Scotland.  But  although  Fairfax  had  permitted 
the  army  to  make  ufe  of  his  name  in  offering  violence  to 
the  parliament,  and  in  murdering  his  fovereign,  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  bear  arms  againft  his  covenanted 
brethren ;  fo  inconfiftent  are  the  ideas  of  fanatics  in  regard 
to  moral  duty  ! 

Cromwell,  on  this  occafion,  acted  the  part  of  a  pro- 
found hypocrite.  Being  fent  as  one  of  a  committee  of  par- 
liament, to  overcome  the  fcruple^  of  Fairfax,  (with  whofe 
rigid  inflexibility,  in  every  thing  that  he  regarded  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  Oliver  was  well  acquainted)  he  went  fo  far 
as  to  fhed  tears,  feemingly,  of  grief  and  vexation,  in  the  af- 
fected earneftnefs  of  his  felicitations.  But  all  in  vain:  Fair- 
fax refigned  his  commifiion  ;  and  Cromwell,  whofe  ambition 
no  one  could  fufpect,  after  he  had  laboured  fo  zealonfly  to 
retain  his  fuperior  in  the  chief  command,  was  declared 
captain-general  of  all  the  forces  in  England  I7.  This  was 
the  greateft  ftep  he  had  yet  made  toward  fovereignty,  fuch 
a  command  being  of  the  utmoft  conference  in  a  common- 
wealth that  ftood  folely  by  arms.  Fully  fenfible  of  the  im- 
portance of  rank  he  had  attained,  the  new  general  immedi- 
ately aflemblcd  his  forces ;  and  before  the  Scots  had  figni- 
fied  any  intention  of  averting  the  right  of  Charles  to  the 
crown  of  England^  he  entered  their  country  with  an  army 
of  fixteen  thoufand  men. 

The  Scots,   who  had  begun   to  levy  troops,    on  being 

1 7.  Whitlocke.    Clarendon, 
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threatened  with  an  invafion,  now  doubled  their  diligence 
and  foon  brought  together  a  flout  army.  The  command  of 
this  army  was  given  to  David  Lefley,  an  officer  of  experience, 
who  formed  a  very  proper  plan  of  defence.  He  entrenched 
himfelf  in  a  fortified  camp  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith, 
after  having  taken  care  to  remove  from  the  counties  be- 
tween Berwick  and  Edinburgh,  every  thing  that  could  ferve 
to  fubfifl  the  Englilh  army.  Cromwell  advanced  to  the 
Scottifh  camp,  and  tried,  by  every  provocation,  to  bring 
Lefly  to  a  battle,  but  without  effe£t.  The  prudent  Scotfman, 
aware,  that,  though  fuperior  in  numbers,  his  army  was  in- 
ferior in  difcipline  to  the  enemy,  kept  carefully  within  his 
entrenchments  j  fo  that  Cromwell,  reduced  to  diftrefs  for 
want  of  provifions,  and  harrafTed  by  continual  fkirmifhes, 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Dunbar,  where  his  fleet  lay  at  an- 
chor. Lefley  followed  him,  and  encamped  on  the  heights 
of  Lammermure,  which  overlook  that  town.  Cromwell, 
who  had  but  a  few  days  forage,  feemed  now  on  the  brink 
of  ruin  or  difgrace.  He  was  confcious  of  his  danger,  and 
is  faid  to  have  embraced  the  defperate  refolution  of  fending 
to  Newcaflle  his  foot  and  artillery  by  fea,  and  of  attempting) 
at  all  hazards,  to  force  his  way  with  his  cavalry.  But  in  this 
he  would  have  found  the  utmoft  trouble,  as  Lefley  had 
taken  pofTeflion  of  all  the  difficult]  pafles  between  Dunbar 
and  Berwick.  And  could  he  even  have  accomplifhed  his 
retreat,  it  would  have  occafioned,  in  the  prefent  unfettled 
difpofition  of  men's  minds,  a  general  infurreclion  for  the 
king  in  England  l8. 

But  the  enthufiaflic  zeal  of  the  Scottifh  clergy  relieved 
Cromwell  from  all  his  difficulties.  They  had  ordered  the 
king  to  leave  the  camp,  on  finding  he  gained  on  the  affec- 
tions of  the  folcliery  ;  and  they  had  likewife  carefully  purged 
it  of  a  large  body  of  Mallgnants  and  Engager s,  whofe  loyalty 
had  led  them  to  attend  their  young  fovereign,  and  who  were 

*8.  Burnet,  vol.  i.    Clarendon,  vol.  vi.     Whitlocke,  p.  471, 
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men  of  the  greateft  credit  and  military  appearance  in  the 
nation.  They  now  thought  they  had  an  army  compofed 
wholly  of  faints ;  and  fo  confident  were  they  of  fuccefs,  that 
after  wreftling  all  night  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,  they  forced 
Lefley,  in  fpite  of  his  earneft  remonftrancea,  to  defcend  into 
the  plain,  in  order  to  flay  tiizfeflarian  hoft.  Cromwell,  who 
had  alfo  been  feeklng  the  Lord  in  his  way,  and  had  felt 
great  enlargement  of  heart  in  prayer,  feeing  the  Scottilh  camp 
'in  motion,  was  elated  with  holy  tranfport.  "  God,"  cried 
he,  "  is  delivering  them  into  OUT  hands :  they  are  coming 
"down  to  us!"  He  accordingly  commanded  his 
army  to  advance  finging  pfaims,  in  proof  of  his 
perfect  aflurance  of  victory,  and  fell  upon  the  Scots  before 
they  were  difpofed  in  order  of  battle,  after  defcending  the 
hill.  They  were  fuddenly  broken,  and  totally  routed. 
About  three  thoufand  fell  in  the  battle  and  purfuit,  and 
above  twice  that  number  were  taken  prifoners.  Cromwell* 
improving  his  advantage,  made  himfelf  matter  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  while  the  remnant  of  the  Scottifh  army  fled  to 
Stirling  I9.  An  ague,  with  which  he  was  feized,  and  the 
approach  of  winter,  prevented  him  from  puthing  his  con- 
quelts  farther,  before  the  clofe  of  the  campaign. 

The   defeat   at   Dunbar,   which  broke    the   power,    and 

brought  down  the  fpiritual  pride  of  the  Covenanters,  who 

reproached  their  God  with  the  flaughter  of  his  ele£t,  and  of 

deceiving  them  by  falfe  revelations,  was  by  no  means  difa- 

greeable  to  the  King.    He  confidered  the  armies  that  fought, 

on  both  fides,  as  aimed  equally  his  enemies  ;  and  he  hoped 

that  the  vanquifhed,  for  their  own  prefervation,  would  now 

be  obliged  to  allow  him  fome  more  authority.     He  was  not 

deceived.    The  Scottifn  parliament,  which  met  foon  after  at 

Perth,  agreed  to  admit  Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  and  all  the 

Engagers,  to  (hare  in  the  civil  and  military  employments  of 

the  kingdom,  on  their  doing  public  penance.     Some  Mallg- 

19.  Id  ibid.    Sir -Edward  "\Yalker,  Hifi.  Dfi.     Ludlow 's  ATem.  vol.  r. 
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nants,  or  epifcopal  Rovalifts,  alfo  crept  in  among  them  i 
and  the  king's  intended  penance  was  changed  into  the  ere- 
mony  of  his  coronation,  which  was  performed  with  great 
pomp  and  foiemnity  at  Scone  20. 

But  Charles,  amid  ail  this  appearance  of  refpe£t,  was  ftili 
in  a  condition  that  very  ill  fuited  his  temper  and  difpofition. 
He  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  mod  rigid  Covenanters* 
and  was  in  reality  little  better  than  a  prifoner.  Expofed 
to  all  the  rudeneft  and  pedantry  of  the  prefbyrerian  clergy, 
and  obliged  to  Men  to  prayers  and  fermons,  from  morn  to 
flight,  he  had  no  opportunity  for  the  difplay  of  his  agreeable 
qualities ;  and  could  not  help  frequently  betraying,  amid 
fo  many  objects  of  ridicule  and  difguft,  evident  fymptoms 
of  wearinefs  and  contempt.  For  although  artful  in  the 
practice  of  courtly  diflimulation,  he  could  never  mould  his 
features  into  that  ftarched  grimace,  which  the  Covenanters 
regarded  as  the  infallible  fign  of  converfion.  His  fpiritual 
guides,  therefore,  never  thought  him  fufficiently  regenerated, 
but  were  continually  ftriving  to  bring  him  into  a  more  perfect 
ftate  of  grace  21. 

Shocked  at  all  thefe  indignities,  and  ftill  more  tired  with 
the  formalities  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  Charles 
attempted  to  regain  his  liberty,  by  joining  a  body 
of  Royalifts,  who  promifed  to  fupport  him.  He 
accordingly  made  his  efcape  from  Argyle  and  the  Covenan- 
ters ;  but  being  purfued  by  colonel  Montgomery  and  a  troop 
of  horfe,  he  was  induced  to  return,  on  finding  the  Royalifts 
lefs  powerful  than  he  expected.  This  elopement,  however, 
had  a  goou  effecT:.  The  king  was  afterward  better  treated,' 
and  intrufted  with  more  authority  j  the  Covenanters  being, 
afraid  of  renewing  their  rigours,  left  he  flaoulid  embrace  fome 
defperate  meafure22. 

The  Scottifh  army  was  affembled,  under  Hamilton  arid 

•• 
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Lefley,  as  early  as  the  feafon  would  permit,  and  Charles 
was  allowed  to  join  the  camp.  But,  imminent  as  the  danger 
was,  the  Scots  were  dill  divided  by  e  clefiaftical  difputes. 
The  forces  of  the  weftern  counties,  difclaiming  the  autho- 
rity of  the  parliament,  would  not  act  in  conjunction  with  an 
army  that  admitted  any  Engagers  or  Mal'ignants  among 
them.  They  called  themfelves  the  Protefters,  and  the  other 
party  were  denominated  the  Rejolutiwers :  diftinctions  which 
continued  to  agitate  the  kingdom  with  theological  hatred 
and  animofity 23. 

Charles,  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  en- 
camped at  Torwood,  in  a  very  advantageous  fituation.  The 
town  of  Stirling  lay  at  his  back,  and  the  plentiful  county  of 
Fife  fupplied  him  with  provifions.  His  front,  to  which  the 
Englifh  army  advanced,  was  defended  by  ftrong  entrench- 
ments ;  and  his  foldiers,  as  well  as  his  generals,  being  ren- 
dered more  deliberately  cautious  by  experience,  Cromwell 
in  vain  attempted  to  draw  them  from  their  pofts  by  offering 
them  battle.  After  the  two  armies  had  faced  each  other 
about  fix  weeks,  Cromwell  fent  a  detachment  over  the  Forth, 
into  Fife,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  king's  provifions ;  and  fo 
intent  was  he  on  that  object,  that,  lofing  fight  of  all  befide, 
he  pafled  over  with  his  whole  army,  and  effectually  accom- 
plifhed  his  purpofe.  The  king  found  it  impoflible  to  keep 
his  pod  any  longer. 

In  this  defperate  extremity,  Charles  embraced  a  refolution 
worthy  of  a  prince  contending  for  empire.  He  lifted  his 
camp,  and  boldly  marched  into  England,  with  an  army  of 
fourteen  thoufand  men.  Cromwell,  whofe  mind  was  more 
vigorous  than  comprehenfiye,  was  equally  furprifed  and 
alarmed  at  this  movement.  But  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  an 
error,  in  the  ardour  of  diftre fling  his  enemy,  he  took  the 
moft  effectual  means  to  repair  it.  He  difpatched  Lambert 
with  a  boJy  of  cavalry  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  royal 

43.  Eu:  net,  vol.  i. 
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army  :  he  left  Monk  to  complex/the  redu&ion  of  Scotland  ; 
and  he  himfelf  followed  the  king  with  all  poffible  expedi- 
tion. 

Charles  had  certainly  reafon  to  expe£t,  from  the  general 
hatred  which  prevailed  againft  the  parliament,  that  his  pre- 
fence  would  produce  a  general  infurreclion  in  England. 
But  he  found  himfelf  difappointed.  The  English  Prefbyte- 
rians,  having  no  notice  of  his  defign,  were  not  prepared  to 
join  him  ;  and  the  Cavaliers,  or  old  Royalifts,  to  whom  his 
approach  was  equally  unknown,  were  farther  deterred  from 
fuch  a  meafure,  by  the  neceffity  of  fubfcribing  the  Covenant. 
Both  parties  were  overawed  by  the  militia  of  the  counties, 
which  the  parliament  had,  every  where,  authority  fufficiertt 
to  raife.  National  antipathy  had  alfo  its  influence  :  and  the 
king  found,  when  he  arrived  at  Worcefter,  that  his  forces 
were  liitle  more  numerous  than  when  he  left  the  borders  of 
Scotland.  Cromwell,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men, 
attacked  Worcefter  on  all  fides  ;  and  Charles,  after  behold- 
ing the  ruin  of  his  caufe,  and  giving  many  proofs  of  per- 
fonal  valour,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  flight.  The 
duke  of  Hamilton,  who  made  a  defperate  refiftance,  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  Scots  were  almoft  'II  either  kill- 
ed or  taken.  The  prifoners,  to  the  number  of  eight  thou- 
fand, were  fold  as  flaves  to  the  American  planters  24. 

When  the  king  left  Worcefter,  he  was  attended  by  Lefley, 
the  Scottifh  general,  and  a  party  of  horfe ;  but  feeing  them 
overwhelmed  with  confirmation,  and  fearing  they  could 
not  reach  their  own  country,  he  withdrew  himfelf  from  them 
in  the  night,  with  two  or  three  friends,  from  whom  he  alfo 
feparated  himfelf,  after  making  them  cut  off  his  hair,  that 
he  might  the  better  effect  his  efcape,  in  an  unknown  cha- 
racter. By  the  direction  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  he  went  to 
Bofcobel,  a  lone  houfe  on  the  borders  of  Staffordfliire,  inha- 
bited vy  one  Pendrel,  an  obfcure  but  honeft  farmer.  Here 

\ 
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lie  continued  for  fome  days>  in  the  difguife  of  a  peafant,  em- 
ployed in  cutting  faggots  along  with  the  farmer  and  his  three 
brothers.  One  day,  for  the  better  concealment,  he  mount- 
ed a  fpreading  oak ;  among  the  thick  branches  of  which  he 
flieltered  himfelf,  while  feveral  perfons  pafied  below  in  fearch 
of  their  unhappy  fovereign,  and  exprefled,  in  his  hearing, 
their  earneft  defire  of  feizing  him,  that  they  might  deliver 
him  into  the  hands  of  his  father's  murderers  25» 

An  attempt  to  relate  all  the  romaiitic  adventures  of 
Charles,  before  he  completed  his  efcape,  would  lead  me  in- 
to details  that  could  only  ferve  to  gratify  an  idle  curiofity. 
But  there  is.  one  other  anecdote  that  muft  riot  be  omitted, 
as  it  (hews,  in  a  ftrong  light,  the  loyalty  and  liberal  fpirit  of 
the  Englifh  gentry,  even  in  thofe  times  of  general  rebellion 
and  fanaticifm. 

The  king  having  met  with  lord  Wilmot,  -who  was  fkulk- 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bofcobel,  they  agreed  to  throw 
themfelves  upon  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Lane,  a  zealous  Royal- 
ift,  who  lived  at  Bentley,  not  many  miles  diftant.  By  the 
contrivance  of  this  gentleman,  who  treated  them  with  great 
refpect  and  cordiality,  they  were  enabled  to  reach  the  fea- 
coaft ;  the  king  riding,  on  the  fame  horfe,  before  Mr.  Lane's 
daughter  to  Briftol,  in  the  character  of  a  fervant.  But,  when 
Charles  arrived  there,  he  found  no  (hip  would  fail  from  that 
port,  for  either  France  or  Spain,  for  more  than  a  month  :  he 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  look  elfewhere  in  queft  of  a  paC- 
fage.  In  the  mean  time,  he  entrufted  himfelf  to  colonel 
Wyndham  of  Dorfetfhire,  a  gentleman  of  diftir.guithed  loy- 
alty. Wyndham,  before  he  received  the  king,  aflced  leave 
to  impart  the  fecret  to  his  mother.  The  requeft  was  granted  ; 
and  that  venerable  matron,  on  being  introduced  to  her  royal 
gueft,  exprefled  the  utmoft  joy,  that  having  loft,  without 
regret,  three  fons  and  one  grandibn  in  defence  of  his  father, 

25.  This  tree  was  afterward  called  the  Royal  Oak,  and  lung  regardecWith 
great  veneration  by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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{he  was  frill  referved,  in  her  declining  years,  to  be  inft.ru- 
mental  in  bis  prefervation.  The  colonel  himfelf  told  Charles* 
that  his,  father,  fir  Thomas,  in  the  year,  1636,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  called  to  him  his  five  fons,  and  faid,  "  My 
"  children  !  you  have  hitherto  feen  ferene  and  quiet  times  ; 
<c  but  I  muft  warn  you  now  to  prepare  for  clouds  and 
'*  ftorms.  Factions  arife  on  every  fide,  and  threaten  the 
"  tranquillity  of  your  native  country.  But  whatever  h?.p- 
"  pen,  do' you  faithfully  honour  and  obey  your  prince,  and 
','  adhere  to  the  crown.  I  charge  you  never  to  forfake  the 
<l  croivriy  though  it  mould  hang  upon  a  bujh  /" — "Thefe  laft 
"  words,"  added  Wyndham,  "  made  fuch  impreffion  on  our 
**  breads,  that  the  many  afflictions  of  thefe  fad  times  could 
"  never  efface  their  indelible  character  2  V 

While  the  king  remained  at  the  houfe  of  colonel  Wynd- 
liam,  all%his  friends  in  Britain,  and  over  Europe,  were  h.eld 
in  the  moft  anxious  fufpence,  with  refpeft  to  his  fate.  No 
one  could  conjecture  what  was  become  of  him,  or  whether 
he  was  dead  or  alive  ;  but  a  report  of  his  death  being  gene- 
rally credited,  happily  relaxed  the  fearch  of  his  enemies. 
Meantime  many  attempts  w«re  made  to  procure  a  veffel  for 
his  efcape,  though  without  fuccefs.  He  was  obliged  to  fliift 
his  quarters,  to  aflume  new  difguifes,  and  entrufl  himfelf  to 
other  friends,  who  all  gave  proofs  of  incorruptible  fidelity 
and  attachment.  At  lail  a  fmall  veflel  was  found  at  Shore- 
Ram  in  Suflex,  where  he  embarked,  and  arrived  fafely  at 
Fiefchamp,  in  Normandy,  after  one  and  forty  clays  conceal- 
ment, during  which  the  fecret  of  his  life  had  been  entrufled 
to  forty  different  perfons  2T. 

The  battle  of  Worcefter,  which  utterly  extinguifhed  the 
hopes  jof  the  Royalifts,  afforded  Cromwell  what  he  called 
his  crowning  mercy  2S ;  an  immediate  profpeft  of  that  fove- 
reignty  which  had  long  been  the  objecl:  of  his  ambition. 
Extravagantly  elated  with  his  good  fortune,  he  would  have 

a6.  Clarendon.    Bates.    Hcathe.  27.  Ibid.  28.  Purl  Hfi. 
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knighted  in  the  field  of  victory  Lambert  and  Fleetwood,  two 
of  his  generals,  if  he  had  not  been  difluaded  by  his  friends 
from  exercifing  that  aft  of  regal  authority 29.  Every  place 
now  fubmitted  to  the- arms  of  the  commonwealth:  not  only 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  contiguous  iflands,  but 
alfo  on  the  continent  of  America^  and  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies ;  fo  that  the  parliament  had  foon  leifure  to  look 
abroad,  and  to  exert  its  vigour  againft  foreign  nations.  The 
Dutch  firft  felt  the  weight  of  its  vengeance. 

The  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  being  fecured 
by  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  that  republic  was  now  become 
the  greatefl  commercial  (late  in  Europe.     The  Englifli  had 
long  been  jealous  of  the  profperity  of  the  Hollanders  ;  but 
the  common  interefts  of  religion,  for  a  time,  and  afterward 
the  alliance  between  the  houfe  of  Stuart  and  the  family  of 
Orange,  prevented  any  rupture  between  the  two  nations. 
This  alliance  had  alfo  led  the  States  to  favour  the  royal  caufej 
during  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  to  overlook  the  murder 
of  Doriflaus,    one  of  the.  regicides,   who  was  aflafiiriated 
at  the  Hague  by  the  followers  of  Montrofe.     But  after  the 
death  of  William  II.  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  carried  off 
by  the  fmall-pox,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  tnflaving  the 
people  whom  his  ancestors  had  reftored  to  liberty,  more  re- 
fpect  was  fhewn  to  the  Englifli  corrimonwealth  by  the  go- 
verning party  in  Holland,  which  was  chiefly  compofed  of 
violent  republicans.     Through  the  influence  of  that  party,  a 
perpetual  edict  was  iflued  againft  the  dignity  of  ftadtholder. 
Encouraged    by   this  revolution,    the    Englifli   parliament 
thought  the  feafon  favourable  for  cementing  a  clofe  confede- 
racy with  the  States  ;  and  St.  John,  who  was  fent  over  to  the 
Hague,  in  the  character  of  plenipotentiary,  had  entertained 
the  idea  of  forming  fuch  a  coalition  between  the  two  repub- 
lics as  would  have  rendered  their  interefts  infeparable.    But 
their  High  Mightinefies,  unwilling  to  enter  into  fuch  a  fo- 

29.  Whitlocke,  p.  323. 
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lemn  treaty  with  a  government  whofe  meafures  were  fo  ob- 
noxious, and  whofe  fituation  feemcd  yet  precarious,  offered 
only  to  renew  their  former  alliances  with  England.  And  the 
haughty  St.  John,  difgufted  with  this  difappointment,  as 
well  as  incenfed  at  fome  affronts  which  had  been  put  upon 
him  by  the  retainers  of  the  Palatine  and  Orange  families, 
returned  to  London  with  a  determined  refolution  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  national  jealoufy,  in  order  to  excite  a  quar- 
rel between  the  two  commonwealths  3°. 

The  parliament  entered  into  the  refentment  of  their  am- 
baflador ;  and,  through  his  influence,  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Cromwell,  was  framed  and  paffed  the  famous  Afl  cf 
Navigation^  which  provided,  among  other  regulations  of 
lefs  importance,  That  no  goods  fhould  be  imported  into 
England,  from  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  but  in  Englifh 
fhips :  nor  from  any  part  of  Europe,  except  in  fuch  veffels 
as  belong  to  that  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the 
growth  or  manufacture.  This  act,  though  neceffary  and 
truly  political  as  a  domeftic  meafure,  arid  general  in  its 
reflations  on  foreign  powers,  more  efpecially  affected  the 
Dutch,  as  was  forefeen  ;  becaufe  their  country  produces  few 
commodities,  and  they  fubfifled  and  ftiil  fubfift  chiefly  by 
being  the  carriers  and  factors  of  other  nations.  A  mutual 
jealoufy,  accompanied  with  mutual  injuries,  accordingly  took 
place  between  the  two  republics ;  and  a  defperate  naval  war, 
ultimately  occafioned  by  a  difpute  about  the4  honour  of  the 
flag,  was  the  confequence. 

Van  Tromp,  an  admiral  of  great  renown,  had  received 
from  the  States  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  forty  fail,  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  Dutch  merchantmen  againft  the  Englifh 

30.  The  duke  of  York  being  then  at  the  Hague,  St.  John  had  the  pre- 
(umption,  in  a  public  walk,  to  difpnte  the  precedency  with  him.  Fired  at 
this  infuli,  the  prince  Palatine  pulled  off  the  ambafiador's  hat,  and  bade  him 
refpecl  the  foil  and  brother  of  his  king.  St.  John  put  his  hand  to  his  fword, 
and  refnfed  to  acknowledge  either  the  king  or  duke  of  York ;  but  the  popu- 
lace taking  part  with  the  prince,  the  proud  republican  was  obliged  10  fcek 
refuge  in  his  lodgings.  Eufuage,  p.  218. 
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privateers.  He  was  forced,  as  he  pretended,  by  ftrefs  of 
weather,  into  the  road  of  Dover,  where  he  met  with  the 
celebrated  Blake,  who  commanded  an  Englilh  fleet  of  only 
fifteen  fail.  Elated  with  his  fuperiority,  the  Dutch  com- 
mander, inftead  of  obeying  the  fignal  to  ftrike  his  flag,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  cultom,  in  the  prefence  of  an  Engiifh 
man  of  war,  is  faid  to  have  poured  a  broadfide  into  the  ad- 
miral's (hip.  Blake  boldly  returned  the  falute,  notwith- 
standing his  flender  force  j  and  being  afterward  joined  by  a 
fquadron  of  eight  fail,  he  maintained  a  defperate  battle  for 
five  hours,  and  took  one  of  the  enemy's  fhips  and  funk  an- 
other. Night  parted  the  two  fleets. 

Several  other  engagements  enfued,  without  any  decided 
advantage.  At  length  Van  Tromp,  feconded  by  the  famous 
de  Ruyter,  met  near  the  Goodwins  with  the  Englim  fleet 
commanded  by  Blake  ;  who,  although  inferior,  as  formerly, 
in  force,  did  not  decline  the  combat.  A  furious  encounter  ac-» 
cordingly  took  place;  in  which  the  admirals  on  both  fides, 
as  well  as  the  inferior  officers  and  feamen,  exerted  uncom- 
mon bravery.  But  the  Dutch,  as  might  be  expected,  were 
ultimately  conquerors.  Two  Englim  mips  were  taken,  two 
burnt,  and  one  funk. 

After  this  victory  Tromp,  in  bravado,  fixed  a  broom  to 
the  top  of  his  main-maft,  as  if  determined  to  fweep  the  fea 
of  all  Englifli  veifels.  But  he  was  not  fuffered  long  to  enjoy 
his  triumph.  Great  preparations  were  made  in  England,  in 
order  to  avenge  fo  mortifying  an  infult,  and  recover  the  ho- 
nour of  the  flag.  A  gallant  fleet  of  eighty  fail  was  fpeedily 
fitted  out.  Blake  was  again  inverted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand, having  under  him  Dean  and  Monk,  two  worthy  af- 
fociates. 

While  the  Englim  admiral  lay  off  Portland,  he  defcried, 
by  break  of  day,  a  Dutch  fleet  of  feventy-fix  fhips  of  war, 
failing  up  the  Channel,  with  three  hundred  merchantmen 
under  its  convoy.  This  fleet  was  commanded  by  Van  Tromp 
and  de  Ruyter,  who  intrepidly  prepared  themfelves  to  com-* 
bat  their  old  anta°onift,  and  fupport  that  glory  which  t  ey 
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had  acquired.  The  battle  that  enfued  was  accordingly 
the  moft  furious  that  had  yet  been  fought  between  the 
hoftile  powers.  Two  days  was  the  conteft  maintained  with 
the  utmoft  rage  and  obftinacy  :  on  the  third,  the  Dutch 
gave  way,  and  yielded  the  fovereignty  of  the  ocean  once 
more  to  its  natural  lords.  Tromp,  however,  by  a  mafterly 
retreat,  faved  all  the  merchantment  except  thirty.  But 
he  lofl  eleven  {hips  of  war,  and  had  two  thoufand  men 
killed31. 

After  this  fignal  overthrow,  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch 
feemed,  for  a  time,  to  be  utterly  annihilated,  and  with  it 
their  trade.  Their  commerce  by  the  Channel  was  cut  offj 
even  that  to  the  Baltic  was  much  reduced  j  and  their  fisheries 
were  totally  fufpended.  Almofl  two  thoufand  of  their  fhips 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  feamen.  Convinced 

*» 

at  laft  of  the  neceffity  of  fubmiffipn,  they  refolved  to  gratify 

the  pride  of  the  Englifli  parliament  by  foliciting 

peace.  But  their  advances  were  treated  with  dif- 

dain.     It  was  not,  therefore,  without   p'leafure  the  States 

received  an  account  of  the  diflblution  of  that  haughty  af- 

fembly. 

The  caufe  of  this  diflblution  it  mud  now  be  our  bufinefs 
to  invefligate,  and  to  relate  the  circumftances  with  which  it 
was  accompanied. 

The  zealous  republicans,  who  had  long  entertained  3, 
well  founded  jealoufy  of  the  ambitious  views  of  Cromwell, 
took  every  opportunity  of  extolling  the  advantages  of  the 
fleet,  while  they  endeavoured  to  difcredit  the  army;  and, 
infifling  on  the  intolerable  expence  to  which  the  nation  was 
fubjefted,  they  now  urged  the  neceflity  of  a  redudHon  of 
the  land  forces.  That  able  commander  and  artful  politician, 
'  who  clearly  faw,  from  the  whole  train  of  their  proceedings, 
they  were  afraid  of  his  power,  and  meant  to  reduce  it, 
boldly  refolved  to  prevent  them,  by  realizing  their  apprehen- 

31.  B       urchet's  Naval  Hijlory,     Campbcl's  Lives  oj  tie  Admirah,  vol.  ii. 
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(ions.  He  immediately  fummoned  a  council  of  officers  ; 
and  as  mod  of  them  had  owed  their  advancement  to  his 
favour,  and  relied  upon  him  for  their  future  preferment,  he 
found  them  entirely  devoted  to  his  will.  They  accordingly- 
agreed  to  fr,ame  a  remonftrance  to  the  parliament,  complain- 
ing of  the  arrears  due  to  the  army,  and  demanded  a  new 
reprefentative  body.  The  commons  were  offended  at  this 
liberty,  and  came  to  a  refolution  not  to  diflblve  the  parlia- 
ment, but  to  fill  up  their  number  by  new  elections. 

Enraged  at  fuch  obftinacy,  Cromwell  haftened  to  the 
Houfe  with  three  hundred  foldiers  ;  fome  of  whom  he  placed 
at  the  door,  fome  in  the  lobby,  and  fome  on  the  flairs.  He 
firft  addreiTed  himfelf  to  his  friend,  St.  John  ;  telling  him  he 
had  come  with  a  purpofe  of  doing  what  grieved  him  to  the  very- 
foul,  and  what  he  had  earneftly  befought  the  Lord  not  to  im- 
pofe  upon  him :  but  there  was  a  neceflity,  he  added,  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  nation.  He  fat  down  for 
fome  time,  and  heard  the  debates.  Afterward  ftarting  up  fud- 
denly,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  infpiration  or  infanity,  he 
loaded  the  parliament  with  the  keeneft  reproaches,  for  its 
tyranny,  oppreflion,  and  robbery  of  the  public.  Then 
ftamping  with  his  foot,  which  was  a  fignal  for  the  foldiers 
to  enter.  "  For  fhame  !"  faid  he  to  the  members,  "get  you 
'*  gone  !  and  give  place  to  honefter  men  ;  to  thofe  who  will 
'*  more  faithfully  difcharge  their  trull.  You  are  no  longer 
"  a  parliament !  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a  parliament. 
*'  The  Lord  hath  done  with  you  :  he  hath  chofen  other  in-c 
**  flrumer.ts  for  carrying  on  his  work/'  Sir  Henry  Vane  re-r 
monftrating  againft  this  outrage,  Cromwell  exclaimed,  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  O,  fir  Harry  Vane  !  fir  Harry  Vane  !  the  Lord 
"  deliver  me  from  fir  Harry  Vane !"  words,  by  which  it  faould 
feem,  that  he  wifhed  fome  of  the  foldiers  to  difpatch  him. 
Taking  hold  of  Martin  by  the  cloke,  "  Thou  art  a  whore- 
*'  mafter !"  faid  he  ;  to  another,  "  Thou  art  an  adulterer  !" 
to  a  third,  "  Thou  art  a  drunkard  and  glutton  !"  and  to  a 
fourth,  "  Thou  art  an  extortioner  !"  He  commanded  a  fol- 
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dier  to  feize  the  mace,  faying,  "  What  (hall  we  do  with  this 
"  bauble  ?  Here,"  added  he,  "  take  it  away  !  It  is  you," 
fubjoined  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  members,  "  that 
*(  have  forced  me  to  proceed  thus.  I  have  fought  the  Lord 
"  night  and  day,-  that  he  would  rather  flay  me  than  put  me 
(l  upon  this  work  !"  And  having  previoufly  commanded  the 
foldiers  to  clear  the  houfe,  he  ordered  the  door  to  be  locked, 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  retired  to  his  lodgings  in 
Whitehall 32. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  did  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  a  manner 
fo  fuitable  to  his  general  character,  and  without  blood (hed, 
annihilate  the  very  fliadow  of  the  parliament  j  in  confequence 
of  which  daring  ftep,  he  remained  pofle.Ted  of  the  whole 
civil  and  military  power  of  the  three  kingdoms.  And  dif- 
paflionate  reafoners  of  all  parties,  who  hadjuccej/ively  enjoyed 
the  melancholy  pleafure  of  feeing  the  injuries  they  had  reclpro-. 
cally  fufftred  revenged  on  their  enemies^  were  at  lad  made  fen-? 
fible,  That  licentious  liberty,  under  whatever  pretence  its 
violences  may  be  covered,  mufl  inevitably  end  in  the  arbi- 
trary and  defpotic  government  of  a  fingle  perfon.  Nor  were 
the  people,  confidered  as  a  body,  difpleafed  at  the  violent 
ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  from  whom  they  expected  more 
lenity  than  from  the  imperious  Republicans,  who  had  hither- 
to held  the  reins  of  government. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  now  lorded  it  over  his  fel- 
low- fubjedts,  was  born  at  Huntingdon  in  the  lad  year  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  of  a  good  family  ;  though  he  himfelf,  be- 
ing the  fon  of  a  fecond  brother,  inherited  but  a  fmall  pater- 
nal eftate.  The  line  of  his  education  was  liberal  j  but  his 
genius  being  little  fitted  for  the  elegant  and  tranquil  purfuitsi 
of  literature,  he  made  fmall  proficiency  in  his  ftudies  at  the 
univerfmes.  He  even  threw  himfelf  into  a  diifolute  courie  of 
life,  when  fent  to  fludy  the  law  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court, 
and  confumed  the  more  early  years  of  his  manhood  in  gaming, 

32.  Whitlocke,  p.  554.      Ludbw,  vol.  ii.     Clarendon,  vol.  vi.     Hume, 

Vol.vij. 
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drinking,  and  r'ebaucliery.  But  all  of  a  fudden,  he  was  fVized 
•with  a  religious  qualm ;  afrecled  a  grave  and  fanctified  be- 
haviour, and  was  foon  diftinguifhed  among  the  puritarrcal 
party,  by  the  fervour  of  his  devotional  exercifes  In  order 
to  repair  his  injured  fortune,  he  betook  himfeif  to  farming  5 
but  he  fpent  fo  much  time  with  his  family  in  prayers,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  that  this  new  occupation  ferved  only  to 
involve  him  in  greater  diiBculties.  His  fpiritual  reputation, 
however,  was  fo  high,  that,  notwiihftanding  the  low  Mate 
of  his  temporal  affairs,  he  found  means  to  be  chofen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Long  Parliament.  The  ardour  of  his  zeal  fre- 
quently prompted  him  to  rife  in  the  houfe,  but  he  was  not 
heard  with  attention  ;  his  perfon  being  ungracefuj,  his  voice 
iintunab.e,  his  elocution  embarrafTed,  and  his  fpeeches  tedi- 
ous, obfcure,  confufed,  and  often  unintelligible.  But,  as* 
profound  thinker  very  juftly  obferves,  there  are,  in  a  great 
variety  of  human  geniules,  fome  who,  though  they  fee  their 
objects  clearly  and  diilinctly  in  general,  yet  when  they  come 
to  unfold  their  ideas  by  difcourfe  or  writing,  lofe  that  lumi-« 
nous  conception  which  they  had  before  attained. 

Never  was  this  philofophical  truth  more  fully  exemplified 
than  in  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  whofe  actions 
were  as  decifive,  prompt,  and  judicious,  as  his  fpeeches  were 
wavering,  prolix,  and  inconclufive.  Nor  were  his  written 
compofitions  much  fuperior  to  his  fpeeches  ;  the  great  defect 
of  both  confiding,  not  in  the  want  of  expreilior^  but  in  the 
feeming  want  of  ideas.  Yet  Cromwell,  though  upward  of 
forty  years  of  age,  before  he  embraced  the  military  profef- 
Con,  foon  became  an  excellent  officer,  without  the  help  of  a 
mailer.  He  firft  raifed  a  troop,  and  then  a  regiment  of 
horfe  ;  and  it  was  he  who  inflituted  that  difcipfine,  and  in- 
fufed  that  fpirit,  which  rendered  the  parliamentary  forces  in 
the  end  victorious.  He  introduced  and  recommended  the 
practice  of  enlifting  the  fons  of  farmers  and  freeholders,  in- 
ilead  of  the  debauched  and  enervated  inhabitants  of  great 
Cities  or  manufacturing  towns.  He  preached,  he  prayed,  he 
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fought,  he  punifhed,  he  rewarded  ;  and  Infpired  firffc  his 
own  regiment,  and  afterward  the  whole  army,  with  the 
•wildest  and  boldeft  enthufiafm.  The  fteps  by  which  he  rofe 
to  high  command,  and  attained  to  fovereignty,  we  have 
already  had  occafion  to  trace.  Let  us  now  view  him  in  the 
exercife  of  his  authority. 

When  Cromwell  aflumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  had 
three  parties  in  the  nation  againft  him  ;  the  Royalifts,  the 
Prefbyterians,  and  the  Republicans.  But  as  each  of  thefe 
had  a  violent  antipathy  again  ft  both  the  others,  none  of  them 
could  become  formidable  to  the  army  :  and  the  Republicans, 
•whom  he  had  dethroned,  and  whofe  refentmenthehad  moft 
cccauon  to  fear,  were  farther  divided  among  themfelves. 
Befide  the  Independents,  they  confided  of  two  fets  of  men, 
•who  had  a  mutual  contempt  for  each  other ;  namely,  the 
Millenarians,  or  fiftb-monarcby-ment  who  expected  fuddenly 
the  fecond  coming  of  Chrift  j  and  the  Deifls,  who  utterly 
denied  the  truth  of  Revelation,  and  confidered  the  tenets  of 
the  various  feels  as  alike  founded  in  folly  and  error.  The 
Deifts  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  Cromwell ;  partly  from 
thfe  remains  of  religious  prejudice,  but  chiefly  becaufe  he 
could  have  no  hold  of  them  by  enthufiafm.  He  there- 
fore treated  them  with  great  rigour,  and  ufually  denominated 
them  the  Heathens  33.  The  heads  of  this  fmall  divifion  were 
Algernon  Sidney,  Henry  Nevil,  Challoner,  Martin,  Wild- 
man,  and  Harrington;  men  whofe  abilities  might  have  ren- 
dered them  dangerous,  had  not  the  freedom  of  their  opinions 
pxcited  the  indignation  of  all  parties  34. 

Cromwell 

33.  Burnet,  vol.  i. 

34.  Each  of  the  other  feels  was  defirous  of  erecting  a  fpirltual  as  well  as  a 
temporal  dominion ;  but  the  De.fts,  who  acted  only  on  the  principles  of  civil. 
liberty,  were  for  abolifhing  the  very  appearance  of  a  national  church,  and  leav- 
ing religion  free,  as  they  called  it,  without  either  encouragement  or  reflraint . 
(Burnet,  vol.  i.)    Such  a  project  was  particularly  alarming  to  the  fpiritual 
pride  of  the  Prefbyterians ;  who,  fince  the  figning  of  the  Covenant,  had  con- 
fidered theirreligion  as  the  hierarchy.  And  Cromwell  not  only  quieted  them 
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Cromwell  paid  more  attention  to  the  Millenarians,  who 
had  great  intereft  in  the  army,  and  whofe  narrow  under- 
ftanding  and  enthufiaftic  temper  afforded  full  fcope  for  the 
exercife  of  his  pious  deceptions.  Thefe  men,  while  they 
anxioufly  expected  the  ficond  coming  of  Chrift,  believed  that 
the  faints,  among  whom  they  confidered  themfelves  to  ftand 
in  the  firft  clafs,  were  alone  entitled  to  govern  in  the  mean- 
time. Cromwell,  in  conformity  with  this  way  of*  thinking, 
told  them  he  had  only  ffcept  in  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  to  keep  the  nation,  during  that  interval,  from  becom- 
ing a  prey  to  the  common  enemy  3S.  And  in  order  to  {hew 
them  hew  willing  he  was  they  fhould  fhare  his  power,  fines 
God  in  his  provjdence  had  thrown  the  whole  load  of  govern- 
ment upon  his  fhoulders,  he  fent,  by  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
cil of  officers,  fummons  to  an  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
perfons,  chiefly  gifted  men,  of  diiTcrent  towns  and  counties 
of  England  5  to  five  of  Scotland,  and  to  fix  of  Ireland.  On 
thefe  illiterate  enthufiafts,  chofen  by  himfelf,  he  pretended 
to  devolve  the  whole  authority  6f  the  ftate,  under  the  deno- 
mination bf  the  Parliament  j  and  as  one  of  the  moft  active 
and  illuminated  among  them,  a  leather- feller  in  London, 
bore  the  name  of  Praife-God  Barbone^  this  contemptible  af- 
fembly.  was  ludicroufly  called  Barbone's  Parllment 36. 

Cromwell  told  thefe   fanatical  legiflators,  on  their  firfl: 
meeting,  that  he  never  looked  to  feefuch  a  day  when  Chrift 
fliould  be  fo  owned37 :  and  they,  elated  with  that  high  dignity 
to  which  they  fuppofed  themfelves  exalted,  as  -well  as  "•**-- 
couraged  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thought  it 

onthisfcore,byaffuringth?m  that  hewouldftill  maintain  a  public  miniftry  with 
all  due  encouragement,  but  even  in  fome  meafure  conciliated  their  affections 
by  joining  them  in  a  commiffion  with  fome  Independents,  to  be  triers  of  thofe  . 
that  were  to  be  admitted  to  be  efices,  and  alfo  to  difpofe  of  all  the  chiirel.es 
that  were  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  of  the  bifliops,  and  of  the  cathedral 
churches.  (Id.  ibid.)  The  Epifcopalians  were  merely  tolerated.  Turnet, 
lib:  flip. 

35.  Burnet.  vol.  i.  36.  Whitlocke.     Clarendon.  ' 

37.  Milton's  Slate  Papers,  p.  Io6. 

their 
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their  duty  to  proceed  to  a  thorough  reformation,  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  Reign  of  the  Redeemer 38.  Meanwhile  the 
Dutch  ambafladors  endeavoured  to  enter  into  a  negociation 
with  them.  But  although  Proteftants,  and  even  Prefby- 
terians,  they  met  with  a  bad  reception  from  fenators  who 
had  pretenfions  to  fuch  fuperior  fan&ity  j  being  regarded 
as  worldly-minded  men,  indent  only  on  commerce  and  induf- 
try,  and  whom  it  was  befitting  the  faints  fhould  extirpate, 
before  they  undertook  the  fubduing  of  Antichrift,  the  Man 
of  £w,  and  the  extending  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  to  the 
uttermoft  corners  of  the  earth  39.  The  ambafladors,  who 
were  ftrangers  to  fuch  wild  doctrines,  remained  in  aftonim- 
jnent,  at  rinding  themfelves  regarded  as  the  enemies,  not  of 
England,  but  of  Chrift  !  • 

Even  Cromwell  himfelf  began  to  be  afliamed  of  the  pa- 
geant he  had  fet  up  as  a  legiflature,  and  with  which  he 
meant  only  to  amufe  the  populace  and  the  army.  But  what 
particularly  difpleafed  him  was,  that  the  members  of  this  en- 
thuliaftic  parliament,  though  they  derived  their  authority  folely 
from  him,  began  to  pretend  powers  from  the  Lord40;  and 
as  he  had  been  careful  to  fummon  in  his  writs,  feveral  per- 
fons  warm  in  his  intereft,  he  hinted  to  fome  of  them,  that 
the  fitting  of  fuch  a  parliament  any  longer  would  be  of  no 
fervice  to  the  nation.  They  accordingly  met  fooner  than 
ufual,  as  had  been  concerted,  and  along  with  Roufe,  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  repaired  to  Cromwell  and 
his  council  of  officers,  declaring  themfelves  unequal  to  the 
talk  which- they  had  unwarily  undertaken,  and  refigned  their 
delegated  power.  Bat  general  Harrifon,  and  about  twenty 
other  fanatics,  remained  in  the  houfe  ;  and  that  they  might 
prevent  the  Reign  of  the  Saints  from  coming  to  an  untimely 
end,  they  placed  one  Moyer  in  the  chair,  and  were  preparing 
to  draw  up  proteits,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  colonel 

38.  Pjrl.  Hijl.  vol.  xx.  39.  Thurloc,  vol.  i.  p.  273,  >9i. 

40.  Thurlot.  vol.i.  p   393; 
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"White  and  a  party  of  foldicrs.  The  colonel  afked  them,  what 
they  did  there  ?  "  We  are  feeking  the  Lord,"  {aid  they.—* 
"  Then  you  may  go  elfe  where,"  replied  he  ;  "  for,  to  my 
**  certain  knowledge,  he1  has  not  been  here  thefe  many 
«  years41." 

The  council  of  officers,  by  virtue  of  that  pretended  power 
which  the  mock  parliament  had  refigned  into  their  hands, 
now  voted,  That  it  was  neceflary  to  temper  the  liberty  of 
a  republic  by  the  authority  of  a  fingle  perfon.  And  being 
in  pofleflion  of  that  argument  which  filences  all  others, 
namely  force,  they  prepared  what  was  called  the  Injlru- 
ment  of  Government,  and  declared  Oliver  Cromwell  Pro- 
tefior^  or  fupreme  magiflrate  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
name  of  king  being  ilill  odious  to  their  ears.  He  was 
accordingly  conducted  to  Whitehall  with  great  folemni- 
ty,  Lambert  carrying  the  fword  of  flate  before  him :  he 
was  honoured  with  the  tirle  of  Klgbnefi  ;  and  having  taken 
the  oath  required  of  him,  he  was  proclaimed  over  all  the 
three  kingdoms,  without  the  fmalleft  oppofition  4Z. 

The  chief  articles  in  the  Inftrument  of  Government  were, 
that  the  Protector  mould  be  aflifted  by  a  council  of  ftate, 
-which  fhould  not  con fi ft  of  more  than  twenty-one,  nor  of 
lefs  than  thirteen  perfons ;  that  in  his  name  all  juflice  fliould 
be  adminiftered,  and  from  him  all  honours  derived  }  that  he 
Ihould  have  the  right  of  peace  and  war ;  that  the  power  of 
the  fword  {hould  be  inverted  in  him  jointly  with  the  parlia- 
ment while  fitting,  and  during  the  intervals,  jointly  with 
the  council  of  ftate  ;  that  he  fhould  fummon  the  parliament 
every  three  years,  and  and  allow  it  to  fit  five  months,  with- 
out adjournment,  prorogation,  or  diflblution  43.  The  coun- 
cil of  ftate,  named  in  the  Inftrument,  confided  of  fifteen 
perfons,  ftrongly  attached  to  the  protector;  who,  in  cafe  of 
a  vacancy,  had  the  power  of  chufing  one  out  of  three  pre- 
fented  by  the  remaining  members  44.  He  had,  therefore, 

4r.  Parl.  HiJ}.  voLxx.  42.  Clarendon.  Whitlocke. 

43.  Ibid.  44.  Whitlocke. 
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little  reafon  to  apprehend  any  opposition  from  them  in  the 
abitrary  exercife  of  his  authority.  An  implicit  fubmiiTion 
to  fome  firft  magiftrate,  it  mud  lib  owned,  was  become  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  preferve  the  people  from  relapf- 
ing  into  civil  {laughter ;  fo  that  we  may  partly  admit  Crom- 
well's plea  of  the  public  good,  as  an  apology  for  his  ufurpa- 
tion  ;  though  we  {hould  not  give  entire  credit  to  his  decla- 
ration, that  he  would  rather  have  taken  a  /hepherd's  Jlaff 
than  the  prate fl 'or/hip  4S. 

While  Cromwell  was  thus  completing  his  ufurpatiori 
over  his  fellow  fubje&s,  he  did  not  neglect  the  honour  or 
the  interefts  of  the  nntion.  Never  did  England  appear  more 
formidable  than  during  his  adminiflration.  A  fleet  of  an 
hundred  fail  was  fitted  out,  under  the  command  of  Monk 
and  Dean.  They  met  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  equally  nu- 
merous, near  the  coaft  of  Flanders  j  and  the  officers  and 
feamen  on  both  fides,  fired  with  emulation,  and  animated 
with  the  defire  of  remaining  fole  lords  of  the  ocean,  dif- 
puted  the  vi£lory  with  the  moil  fierce  and  obftinate  courage. 
Though  Dean  was  killed  in  the  heat  of  the  a6lion,  the  Dutch 
were  obliged  to  retire,  with  great  lofs,  after  a  battle  of  two 
days  j  and  as  Blake  had  joined  his  countrymen  with  eighteen 

45.  Burnet,  vol.  I.  Cowley's  obfervations  on  thisfubjedl  are  more  fprightlr 
tlian  found.  "  The  government  was  broke,"  fays  he,  "  who  broke  it  ?  It  was 
•'  difiblved,  who  diffolved  it?  It  was  extinguiflied — who  was  it  but  Crom- 
"  well,  who  not  only  put  out  the  light,  but  caft  away  even  the  very  fuuffofF 
"  it  ?  As  if  a  man  Ihould  murder  a  -whole  family ,  and  then  poflefs  himfelf  of 
"  the  whole  boufe,  becaufe  it  is  letter  he,  than  that  only  rats  fhould  live  there .'" 
(flifcourff  on  tie  Gcv.  of  01.  Crom.)  The  reflexions  of  Hobbes, on  the  neceffity 
of  the  fubHiiflion  of  the  people  in  fuch  emergency,  are  more  to  the  purpofe. ' 
"  The  obligation  of  fubjetts  to  the  fovr.reign  is  uiiderftood  to  lafl  as  long,  and  no- 
"  lohger,  than  the  power  lafteth,  by  which  he  is  able  fofroteff  them  ;  for  the 
"  right  men  hive  l>y  nature  to  froteff  themf elites  t  -when  none  elf c  can  ft  ottfl  them t 
"  can  by  no  covenant  be  rdlnqu'ijled.  The  fovereignty  is  thefiul  of  the  common" 
"  wealth,  which  once  departed  from  the  body,  the  memben  do  no  more  receive 
"  their  motion  from  it.  The  end  of  obedience  is  PROTECTION  ;  which,  tuherefoe'ver 
"  a  man  fcelh  if,  nature  appiieth  his  obedience  to  tbst  fewer,  and  his  end'.avour 
"  to  maintain  it.''  Lcvitfban,  p.  114,  fol.  edit. 
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fail,  toward  the  clofe  of  the  engagement,  the  EngliQi  fleet 
lay  off  the  coafr  of  Holland,  and  totally  interrupted  the  Com- 
merce of  the  republic. 

But  the  States  made  one  effort  more  to  retreive  the  honour 
of  their  flag  ;  and  never,  on  any  occafion,  did  their  vigour 
appear  more  confpicuous.  They  not  only  repaired  and  man- 
ned their  fleet  in  a  few  weeks,  but  launched  and  rigged  fome 
fhips  of  a  larger  fize  than  any  they  had  hitherto  fent  to  fea. 
With  this  new  armament  Trompiflued  forth,  determined  again 
to  fight  the  victors,  and  to  die  rather  than  yield  the  conteft. 
He  foon  met  with  the  Englifli  fleet,  commanded  by  Monk  ; 
both  fides  rumed  into  the  combat;  and  the  battle  raged 
from  morning  till  night,  without  any  fenfible  advantage  in 
favour  of  either  party.  Next  day  the  action  was  continued, 
and  the  fetting  fun  beheld  the  conteft  undecided.  The  rhird 
morning  the  ftruggle  was  renewed;  and  victory  feemed  ftill 
doubtful,  when  Tromp,  while  gallantly  animating  his  men, 
with  his  fword  drawn,  was  mot  through  the  heart  with  a 
mufket  ball.  That  event  at  once  decided  the  fovereignty 
of  the  ocean.  The  Dutch  loft  thirty  fhips ;  and 
were  glad  to  purchafe  a  peace,  by  yielding  to  the 
Englifli  the  honour  of  the  flag,  and  making  fuch  other  con* 
ceflions  as  were  required  of  them  4S. 

Thisfuccefsfulconclufion  of  the  Dutch  war,  which  ilrength- 
cned  Cromwell's  authority  both  at  home  and  abroad,  encou- 
raged  him  to  fummon  a  free  parliament,  according  to  the  fti- 
pulation  in  the  Inftrument  of  Government.  He  took  the  pre- 
caution, however,  to  exclude  ail  the  royalifts  who  had  borne 
arms  for  the  king,  and  all  their  fons.  Thirty  members  were 
returned  from  Scotland,  and  as  many  from  Ireland.  But  the 
Protector  was  foon  made  fenfible,  that  even  this  circumfcrib- 
ed  freedom  of  election  was  incompatible  with  his  ufurped 
dominion.  The  new  parliament  began  its  deliberations  with 

46.  WJiitlocke.    Clarendon. 
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qtteftioning  his  right  te  that  autthority  which  he  had  aT- 
fumed  over  the  nation.  Cromwell  faw  his  miftake,  and 
endeavoured  to  correct  it.  Enraged  at  the  refradtory  fpirit 
of  the  cornmons,  he  fent  for  them  to  the  Painted  Chamber  j 
•where,  after  inveighing  againfl  their  conduct,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  fliew  the  abfurdity  of  difputing  the  legality  of  that  In- 
ftrument,  by  which  they  themfelves  were  convoked,  he  required 
them  to  fign  a  recognition  of  his  authority,  and  ah  engage- 
ment notto  pr  opofe  or  confent  to  any  alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment, as  it  was  fettled  in  a  fingle  perfon  and  a  parliament. 
And  he  placed  guards  at  the  door  of  the  lower  houfe,  who> 
allowed  none  but  fubfcribers  to  enter  47»  Mofl  .of  the  mem- 
bers, after  fome  hefitation,  fubmitted  to  this  defpotifm ; 
but  retained,  notwithstanding,  the  fame  independent  fpirit 
which  they  had  difcoverecl  at  their  firft  meeting.  Crom- 
well, therefore,  found  it  neceffary  to  put  an  end 
to  their  debates.  He  accordingly  diflblved  the 
parliament,  before  it  had  fat  five  months  ;  the  time  prefcribed 
by  that  Inftrument  of  Government  which  he  had  lately 
fworn  to  obferve. 

The  difcontents  of  the  parliament  communicated  them- 
felves to  the  nation  ;  fir  Henry  Vane  and  the  old  Republicatis> 
who  maintained  the  indiflbluble  authority  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, encourageit  the  murmurs  againfl  the  Protector ; 
and  the  Royalifts  obfervlng  the  general  difTatisfattion,  with- 
out confidering  the  diverfity  of  parties,  thought  every  one 
had  embraced  the  fame  views  with  themfelves.  They  ac- 
cordingly entered  into  a  confpiracy  throughout  every  part  of 
England ;  and  the  ruoft  fanguine  hopes  were  entertained  of 
fuccefs.  But  Crormvdl,  having  information  of  their  pur- 
pofe,  was  enabled  effectually  to  defeat  it.  Many  of  them 
•were  immediately  thrown  into  prifon,  and  the  reft  were  ge- 
nerally difcouraged  from  rifing.  In  one  place  only  the  con- 
fpiracy broke  out  into  action.  Jones,  Penruddock,  and 

47.  Thurloe,  vol.  ii. 
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other  gentlemen  of  the  Weft,  proclaimed  the  king  at  Salil- 
bury  ;  but  they  received  no  acceffion  of  force  equal  to  their 
expectations,  and  were  foon  fupprefied.  The  chief  con- 
fpirators  were  capitally  punifhed  :  the  lower  clafs  were  fold 
for  (laves,  and  tranfported  to  Barbadoes  48. 

The  eafy  fuppreflion  of  this  confpiracy  more  firmly  eila- 
blillied  the  Protector's  authority.  It  at  once  fhswed  the  tur- 
bulent fpirit  and  the  impotence  of  his  enemies,  and  afforded 
him  a  plaufible  pretext  for  ail  his  tyrannical  feverities.  He 
refolved  no  longer  to  keep  any  terms  with  the  Royalifts. 
With  confent  of  his  council,  he  therefore  iflued  an  edict,  for 
exacting  the  tenth  penny  from  the  whole  party  :  and  in  order 
to  raife  that  impofition,  which  commonly  paited  by  the  name 
of  decimation^  he  conftituted  twelve  major-generals,  and  di- 
vided the  whole  kingdom  of  England  into  fo  .many  military 
jurifdidHons 49.  Thefe  officers,  afiifted  by  commidioners* 
had  power  to  fubjecT:  whom  they  pleafed  to  decimation,  to 
levy  all  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  Protestor  and  his  council, 
and  to  imprifon  any  perfon  who  mould  be  expofed  to  their 
jealoufy  or  fufpicion.  They  a£ted  as  if  abfolute  matters  df 
the  liberty  and  property  of  every  Englilh  fubject ;  and  all 
reafonable  men  were  now  made  fenfible,  that  the  nation  was 
cruelly  fubjedted  to  a  military  and  defpotic  government. 

That  government,  however,  directed  by  the  vigorous  fpi- 
rit of  Cromwell,  gave  England  a  degree  of  confequence 
among  the  European  powers,  which  it  had  never  enjoyed 
fince  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  France  and  Spain  at  the  fame 
time  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Protestor ;  and  had  Crom- 
well undcrftood  and  regarded  the  interefts  of  his  country, 
it  has  been  faid,  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  preferve  that 
balance  of  power,  on  which  the  welfare  of  England  fomnch 
depends,  by  fupporting  the  declining  condition  of  Spain 
againft  the  dangerous  ambition  and  riling  greatnefs  of  the  " 

48.  Whitlocke.    Clarendon.  49.  Parl.  Hijl.  vol.  xx. 
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houfe  of  Bourbon50.  But  the  Prote&or's  politics,  though 
found,  were  lefs  extenfive.  An  invafion  from  France,  in 
favour  of  the  Royal  Family,  which  he  had  reafon  to  appre- 
hend, on  a  rupture  with  that  court,  he  forefaw  might  prove 
ruinous  to  his  authority,  in  the  prefent  diflatisfied  flate  of 
England.  From  Spain  he  had  nothing  of  equal  danger  to 
fear,  while  he  was  tempted  to  begin  hoftilhies,  by  the  pro- 
fpecl:  of  making  himfelf  mailer  of  her  moft  valuable  pofief- 
fions  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as  well  as  of  her  plate  fleets,  by 
means  of  the  fuperiority  of  his  naval  force.  He  therefore 
entered  into  a  negociation  with  Mazarine,  who,  as  a  facri- 
fice  to  the  jealous  pride  of  the  ufurper,  gave  the  Englifh 
princes  notice  to  leave  France.  They  retired  to  Cologne  : 
and  a  clofer  alliance  was  afterward  concluded  between  the 
rival  powers ;  in  confequence  of  which,  England,  as  we  have 
already  feen,  obtained  poffeflion  of  Dunkirk. 

Having  refolved  on  a  war  with  Spain,  Cromwell  fitted 
out  two  formidable  fleets,  while  the  neighbouring  ftates, 
ignorant  of  his  intentions,  remained  in  anxious  fufpence,  no 
one  being  able  to  conjecture  where  the  blow  would  fall. 
One  of  thefe  fleets,  confifling  of  thirty  (hips  of  the  line,  he 
fent  into,  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  famous  admiral 
Blake  ;  who,  cafting  anchor  before  Leghorn,  demanded  and 
obtained,  from  the  duke  of  Tufcany,  reparation  for  fome 
injuries  which  the  Englifh  commerce  had  formerly  fuftained 
from  that  prince.  Blake  next  failed  to  Algiers,  and  com- 
pelled the  Dey  to  reftrain  his  piratical  fubje£ts  from  farther 
depredations  on  the  Englifh.  He  prefented  himfelf  alfo  be- 
fore Tunis  j  and  having  there  made  the  fame  demand,  the 
Dey  of  that  place  defired  him  to  look  to  the  caftles  of  Porto 
Farino  and  Goletta,  nnd  do  his  utmoft.  Blake,  who  needed 
little  to  be  roufed  by  fuch  a  defiance,,  drew  his  (hips  clofe  up 
to  the  caftles,  and  tore  them  in  pieces  with  his  artillery  j 

go.  Hume,  vol.  vii< 
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while  he  fent  a  detachment  of  failors  in  long-boats  into  the 
harbour,  and  burned  every  fhip  that  lay  there.  The  coafts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
rung  with  the  renown  of  Englifh  valour ;  and  no  powei> 
Chriftian  or  Mahometan,  dared  to  oppofe  the  victorious 
Blake. 

The  other  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Penn,  and  which 
had  four  thoufand  troops  on  board,  under  the  direction  of 
general  Venables,  failed,  for  the  Weft  Indies ;  where  Vena- 
bles  was  reinforced  with  near  five  thoufand  militia,  from  the 
iflands  of  Barbadoes  and  St.  Chriftopher.  The  object  of  th& 
enterprize  was  the  conqueft  of  Hifpaniola,  the  mod  valua- 
ble ifland  in  the  American  archipelago.  The  commanders 
accordingly  refolved  to  begin  with  the  attack  of  St.  Domingo, 
the  capital,  and  at  that  time  the  only  place  of  flrength  in 
the  Lfland.  On  the  approach  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  the  inti- 
midated Spaniards  abandoned  their  habitations,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  the  woods  ;  but  obferving  that  the  troops  were  im- 
prudently landed  at  a  great  diflance  from  the  town,  and 
feemed  unacquainted  with  the  country,  they  recovered  their 
fpirits  ;  and  falling  upon  the  bewildered  invaders,  when  ex- 
haufted  with  hunger,  thirft,  and  i  fatiguing  march  of  two 
days,  in  that  fultry  climate,  they  put  the  whole  Englifh  army 
to  flight;  killed  fix  hundred  men,  and  chafed  the  reft  on, 
board  their  fhips  SI.  In  order  to  atone  for  this  failure,  Penrt 
and  Venables  bent  their  courfe  to  Jamaica,  which  was  fur- 
rendered  to  them  without  oppofition :  yet,  on  their  return 
to  England,  the  Protector,  in  the  firft  emotions  of  his  dif- 
appointment,  ordered  them  both  to  be  fent  to  the  Tower. 
But  Cromwell,  although  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the 
conqueft  he  had  made,  took  care  to  fupport  it  with  men  and 
money sz  ;  and  Jamaica  became  a  valuable  acceffion  to  the 
Englifli  monarchy. 

51.  "Bmchet'tNavd  ffifltry.    Thurloe,  voL  iii.  51.  Id.  itid. 
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No  fooner  was  the  king  of  Spain  informed  of  thefe  unpro- 
voked hoftiiities    than  he   declared   war    againft    England, 

and  ordered  all  the  (hips  and  .goods,  belonging 
2\,  D»  165^* 

to  the  Englifh  merchants,  to  be  feized  throughout 

liis  extenfive  dominions.  The  Spanifh  commerce,  fo  pro- 
fitable to  England,  was  cut  off",  and  an  incredible  number  of 
veflels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Nor  were  the  lofles 
of  the  Spaniards  lefs  confiderab'e.  An  Engiifli  fquadron 
being  fent  to  cruize  off  Cadiz  for  the  plate-fleet,  took  two 
galleons  richly  laden,  and  fet  on  fire  two  others,  which  had 
run  on  fhore  53.  This  fuccefs  proved  an  incentive  to  a  bolder, 
though  a  lefs  profitable  enterprize.  Blake  having  got  intel- 
ligence, that  a  Spanifh  fleet  of  fixteen  fail,  much  richer  than 
the  former,  had  taken  fhelter  among  the  Canaries,  immedi- 
ately (leered  his  courfe  thither  ;  and  found  them  in  the  bay 
of  Santa  Cruz,  in  a  very  ftrong  pofture  of  defence.  The 
bay  was  fecured  by  a  formidable  caftle,  and  feven  inferior 
forts,  in  different  parts  of  it,  all  united  by  a  line  of  commu- 
nication. Don  Diego  Diagues,  the  Spanifh  admiral,  had 
moored  his  fmaller  veflels  near  the  fhore,  and  ftationed  the 
larger  galleons  farther  out,  with  their  broadfides  to  the  fea. 
Rather  animated  than  intimidated  by  this  hoflile  appearance, 
Blake,  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  failed  full  in- 
to the  bay,  and  foon  found  himfeif  in  the  midft  of  his  ene- 
mies. After  an  obftinate  difpute,  the  Spaniards  abandoned 
their  galleons,  which  were  fet  on  fire,  and  confumed  with 
all  their  treafure >  and  the  wind  fortunately  fhifting,  while 
the  Engiifli  fleet  lay  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  caftle,  and  of 
all  the  other  forts,  Blake  was  enabled  to  weather  the  bay, 
and  left  the  Spaniards  in  adomfhment  at  his  fuccefsful  te- 
merity S4. 

Thefe 

53.  Thurloe,  vol.  iv. 

54.  Burchet,  ubi  ftip.     This  was  the  laft  and  grested:  aftion  of  this  gallant 
nava!  commander,  who  ciicd  in  his  way  home      He  was,  by  principle,  an  in- 
flexibie  rejyubKiian,  and  zeal  for  "the  in  wefts  of  his  oountry  only  made  him 
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Thefe  vigorous  exertions  rendered  Cromwell's  authority 
equally  refpected  at  home  and  abroad  :  and  to  his  honour  it 
muft  be  owned,  that  his  domeflic  adminiftration  was  as  mild 
and  equitable  as  his  fi'tuation  would  permit.  He  again  ven- 
tured to  fummon  the  parliament  j  but  not  truiling,  as  for- 
merly, to  the  good-will  of  the  people,  he  employed  all  his 
influence  to  fill  the  houfc  with  his  own  creatures,  and  even 
placed  guards  at  the  door,  who  permitted  none  to  enter  but 
fuch  as  produced  a  warrant  from  his  council.  A  majority 
in  favour  of  the  Protector  being  procured  by  thefe  undue 

means,  a  motion  was  made  for  inverting  him  with 

A.  D;  1657. 
the  dignity  of  king  ;    and,  notwithstanding  the 

opposition  of  the  Republicans,  a  bill  to  this  purpofe  was 
voted,  and  a  'committee  appointed  to  reafon  with  him,  in 
order  to  overcome  his  pretended  fcruples.  The  conference 
lafled  for  feveral  days  j  and  although  Cromwell's  inclination, 
as  well  as  his  judgment,  was  wholly  on  the  fide  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  refufe  fo  tempting  an 
offer.  Not  only  the  Ambitious  Lambert,  and  other  officers 
of  the  army,  were  prepared  to  mutiny  on  fuch  a  revolution ; 
the  Protector  faw  himfelf  ready  to  be  abandoned  ev^n  by 
thofe  who  were  molt  intimately  connected  with  him  by  fa- 
mily intereft.  Fleetwood,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
and  Defborow  his  brother-in-law,  actuated  merely  by  prin- 
ciple, declared,  if  he  accepted  the  crown,  that  they  would 
inflantly  throw  up  their  commiffions,  and  fhould  never  have 
it  in  their  power  to  ferve  him  more  ss. 

Cromwell  having  thus  rejected  the  regal  dignity,  his  friends 

ferve  un'ler  the  ufurper.  Though  pad  fifty  years  of  age  before  he  entered 
into  military  fervice  of  any  kind,  and  nearfixty  before  he  commanded  at  fea, 
he  railed  the  naval  glory  of  England  to  a  greater  height  than  it  had  ever  at- 
tained tp  in  any  former  period.  Cromwell,  fully  fenfible  of  his  merit,  ordered 
him  a  pompous  funeral  at  the  public  txpence;  and  people  of  all  parties,  by 
their  tears,  bore  testimony  to  his  valour,  generofity,  and  public  fpirit.  Lift 
9j  stiinirai  Slate,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon.  Live s  cf  the  Admiralty  VoL  ii. 
55.  Thurloe,  vol.  vi.  LuJlow,  vol.  ii.  Burnct,  voL  i. 
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in  parliament  found  themfelves  obliged  to  retain  the  name  of 
a  Commonwealth  and  Protector  3  and  as  the  government  was. 
hitherto  a  manifeft  ufufpation,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
fandYify  it-by  a  feeming  choice  of  the  people  and  their  repre- 
fentatives.  A  new  political  fyftem,  under  the  name  of 
An  bumble  Petition  and  Advice ,  \vas  accordingly  framed  by 
the  parliament,  and  prefented  to  the  Protector.  It  differed 
very  little  from  the  Inftrument  cf  Government  j  but  that  be- 
ing the  work  of  the  general  officers  only,  was  now  repre- 
fented  as  a  rotten  plank,  upon  which  no  man  could  truft 
himfelf  with  fafety.  Cromwell,  therefore,  accepted  the 
bumble  Petition  and  Advlcey  as  the  voluntary  deed  of  the 
•whole  people  of  the  three  united  nations  j  and  was  anew 
inaugurated  in  Weftminfter-hall,  with  great  pomp  and  ce- 
remony, as  if  his  power  had  juft  taken  its  rife  from  this  po- 
pular inftrument s6. 

Emboldened  by  the  appearance  of  legal  authority,  the 
Protestor  deprived  Lambert  and  other  factious  officers  of 
their  commiflions.  Richard,  his  eldeft  fon,  a  man  of  the 
mod  inoffenfive,  unambitious  character,  who  had  hitherto 
lived  contentedly  in  the  country,  on  a  fmall  eftate,  which  he 
inherited  in  right  of  his  wife,  was  now  brought  to  court, 
introduced  to  public  bufinefs,  and  generally  regarded  as  heir 
to  the  proteftorfhip.  But  the  government  was  yet  by  no 
means  fettled.  Cromwell,  in  conference  of  that  authority 
with  which  he  was  veiled  by  the  humble  Petition  and  Advice, 
having  fummoned  a  houfe  of  peers,  or  perfons 
who  were  to  aft  in  that  capacity,  foon  found  that 
he  had  loft  his  authority  among  the  national  reprefentatives, 
by  exalting  fo  many  of  his  friends  and  adherents  to  the  higher 
aficmbly.  A  decided  majority,  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
refufed  to  acknowledge  the  j  urifdiftion  of  that  other  houfe, 
which  he  had  eftablifhed,  and  even  queftioned  the  legality 
pf  the  authority  by  which  it  was  conftituted  3  as  the  humble; 

^6.  Whitlocke.     Clarendon, 

J?etitiorj 
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Petition  and  Advice  had  been  voted  by  a  parliament,  which 
lay  under  conflraint,  and  was  deprived  by  military  force  of  a 
confiderable  number  of  its  members.  Dreading  a  combina- 
tion between  the  commons  and  the  malcontents  in  the  army, 
the  Protector,  with  many  expreffions  of  anger  and  difappoint- 
ment,  diflblved  the  parliament ".  "When  entreated  by  Fleet- 
wood,  and  others  of  his  friends,  not  to  precipitate  himfelf 
into  fo  ram  a  meafure,  he  fwore  by  the  living  God  that  they 
fhould  not  fit  a  moment  longer,  be  the  confequeuces  what 
they  might. 

This  violent  breach  with  the  parliament  left  Cromwell  no 
hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  eflablifh,  with  general  confent, 
a  legal  fettlement,  or  to  temper  the  military  with  any  mix- 
ture of  civil  authority  :  and  to  increafe  his  uneafinefs,  a  con- 
ipiracy  was  formed  againft  him  by  the  Millenarians  in  the 
,army,  under  the  conduct  of  Harrifon  and  other  difcarded- 
officers  of  that  party.  The  Royalifls  too,  in  conjunction  with 
the  heads  of  the  Prefbyterians,  were  encouraged  to  attempt 
an  infurredtion.  Both  thefe  confpiracies,  by  his  vigilance 
and  activity,  the  Protector  was  enabled  to  quell  j  but  the 
public  difcontents  were  fo  great,  that  he  was  under  continual 
apprehenfions  of  aflaffination.  He  never  moved  a  ftep  with- 
out ftrong  guards  :  he  wore  armour  under  his  cloaths,  and 
farther  fecured  himfelf  by  ofFenfive  weapons.  He  returned 
from  no  place  by  the  direct  road,  or  by  the  fame  way  which 
he  went :  he  performed  every  journey  with  hurry  and  pre- 
cipitation :  he  feldom  lay  above  three  nights  together  in  the 
fame  chamber,  and  he  never  let  it  be  known  before-hand  in 
which  he  intended  to  pafs  the  night  >  nor  did  he  truft  him- 
felf in  any  that  was  not  provided  with  a  back-door,  where 
centinels  were  carefully  placed  sS. 

Equally  uneafy  in  fociety  and  folitude,  the  Protector's 
body  began  to  be  affected  by  the  perturbation  of  his  mind, 
and  his  health  feemed  vifibly  to  decline.  He  was  feized  with 

$7.  Wbitlocke.  58    Ludlow.    Whitlocke.    Bates. 
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a  flow  fever,  which  changed  into  a  tertian  ague,  attended 
with  dangerous  fymptoms;  and  he  at  length  faw  the  neceflity 
of  taming  his  eye  toward  that  future  ilate  of  exiflence,  the 
idea  of  which  had  at  one  time  been  intimately  prefent  to 
him,  though  lately  fomewhat  obfcured  by  the  projects  of 
ambition,  the  agitation  of  public  affairs,  and  the  pomp  of 
worldly,  greatnefs.  Confcious  of  this,  he  anxioufty  aflced 
Goodwin,  one  of  his  favourite  chaplains,  if  it  was  certain 
that  the  elect  could. never  fuffer  a  iin.il  reprobation.  "  On 
"  that  you  may  with  confidence  rely,"  faid"  Goodwin. 
41  Then  am  I  fafe,"  replied  Cromwell;  "  for  I  am  fure 
"  that  I  once  was  in  a  (late  of  grace  !"  Elated  by  new  vifi- 
t.itions  and  afiurances,  he  began  to  believe  his  life  out  of  all 
ilanger,  notwithftanding  the  opinion  of  the  moft  experienced 
}  hyfi'cians  to  the  contrary.  "  I  tell  you,v  cried  he  to  them, 
with  great  emotion, — "  I  tell  you  I  (halt 'not  die  of  this  dif- 
"  temper !  Favourable  anfwers  have  been  returned  from 
"  Heaven,  not  only  to  my  own  fupplications,  but  alfo  to 
*c  thofe  of  the  godly,  who  carry  on  a  more  intimate  corre- 
•<  fpondence  with  the  Lord  5  V 

Nbtwithflanding  this  fpiritual  confohtion,  which  proves 
tliat  Cromwell,  to  the  laft,  was  no  lefs  an  enthufiaft  than  a 
hypocrite,  his  difbrder  put  a  period  to  his  life  and  his  fana- 
tical illufions,  white  his  infpired  chaplains  were  employed  in 
^turning  thanks  to  Providence,  for  the  undoubted  pledges 
which  they  received  of  his  recovery  6o  ! — and  on  the  third  of 
September,  the  day  that  had  always  been  efteerned  fo  fortu- 
nate to  him,  being  the  anniverfftry  of  the  battles  of  Dunbnr 
and  Worcefter.  The  moft  itriking  features  of  his  character 
I  have  already  had  occafion  to  delineate,  in  tracing  the  pro-* 
grefs  of  his  ambition. .  It  can,  therefore,  only  be  neceflary 

ci).  B?.te«.      Pee  rilfo  Thurloe,  vol.  vi:. 

6.0.  Id.  ibid.  Goodwin,  who,  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  Protcdlor  ex- 
pired, fays  Bnrnct,  luul  pretended  to  afiure  the  people,  in  a  prayer,  that  he 
was  not  to  <lie,  ha;.!  afterward  the  impudence  to  fay  to  God,  "  Thpu  hjift  de- 
•'  reived  us  !  and  \ve  ;UT  dc'ccivcd !"  Hi/I,  uf  Lis  Oivn  Timm,  vol.  i. 

8  here 
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here  to  corr.bine  the  feparate  (ketches,  and  conclude  -with 
fome  general  remarks. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  who  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  who  had  rifen  from  a  private  ftation  to  the  abfolule 
fcvereignty  of  three  ancient  kingdoms,  was  of  a  robufl  but 
ungraceful  make,  and.of  a  manly  but  clownifh  and  difagree- 
able  afpe£l.  The  vigour  of  his  genius  and  the  boldnefs  of 
his  fpirit,  rather  than  the  extent  of  his  underftanding  or  the 
laflre  of  his  accomplifliments,  firfl  procured  him  diflin&ion 
among  his  countrymen,  and  afterward  made  him  the  terror 
and  admiration  of  Europe.  His  abilities,  however,  had 
been  much  o^er-rated.  Fortune  had  a  confiderable  fhare  in 
his  mod  fuccefsful  violences.  The  Self-denying  Ordinance^ 
and  the  conscientious  weaknefs  of  Fairfax,  led  him,  by  eafy. 
fteps,  to  the  fapreme  command  ;  and  the  enthufiaflic  folly 
of  the  Covenanters  ferved  to  confirm  his  ufurped  authority. 
But  that  authority  could  neither  be  acquired  nor  preferved 
without  talents  j  and  Cromwell  was  furnifhed  with  thofe  that 
were  admirably  fuited  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  to 
the  part  he  was  deflined  to  act.  He  poflefled,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  power  of  difcerning  the  characters  of  men,  and 
the  rare  felicity  of  employing  their  abilities  to  advantage  j  of 
difcovering  the  motives  of  others,  and  of  concealing  his  own  } 
of  blending  the  wildeft  fanaticifm  with  the  mcft  profound 
policy  j  of  reconciling  a  feeming  incoherence  of  ideas  with 
the  mod  prompt  and  decifive  meafures,  and  of  commanding 
the  highefl  refpecl:  amid  the  coarfe ft  familiarity  6I.  By  thefe 

6r.  Among  his  ancient  frends,  -we  are  told,  he  would  frequently  relax 
himftlf  by  trifling  amuftmerts:  by  jetting,  or  making  burlcfque  verfes  :  and 
that  he  fometimes  pufhed  matters  to  the  length  of  ruflic  buffoonery  and  horfe- 
play ;  fuch  as  putting  burning  coals  into  the  boots  ar.d  hofe  of  the  officers  who 
attended  him,  blacking  their  faces,  or  throwing  cufhicns  at  them,  which  they 
did  not  fail  to  return.  (Uhitlocke.  Lutilow.  Bates  )  We  are  alfo  info:  m?d 
by  the  time  authors,  that,  when  he  had  any  particular  point  to  gain  w.ththe 
array,  it  was  ufual  for  him  to  take  fome  of  the  mofl  popular  ferjeants  and 
corporals  to  bed  with  him,  and  to  ply  them  there  with  prayers  and  religion* 
difcourfes. 

talents, 
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talents,  together  -with  a  coincidence  of  interefts,  he  was  able 
to  attach  and  to  manage  the  military  fanatics  >  and  by  their 
afliitance,  to  fubdue  the  parliament,  and  to  tyrannize  over 
the  three  kingdoms.  But  in  all  this  there  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary ;  for  an  army  is  fo  forcible,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo 
rude  a  weapon,  that  any  hand  which  wields  it  may,  without 
much  dexterity,  perform  any  operation,  and  attain  any  af- 
cendant  in  human  fociety tz. 

The  moral  character  of  Cromwell  is  by  no  means  fo  ex- 
ceptionable as  it  is  generally  reprefented.  On  the  contrary, 
£t  is  truly  furprifmg,  how  he  coijld  temper  fuch  violent  am  - 

62.  Mr.  Cowley  expreffes  himfelf  admirably  on  this  fubjecT:.  "  If  craft  he 
«  wifdom,  and  diffimulation  wit,"  fays  he,  "  I  muft  not  deny  Cromwell  to 
*'  have  been  fmgular  in  both :  bu'  fo  grofs  was  the  manner  in  which  he  made 
"  ufe  of  them,  that,  as  wife  men  ought  not  to  have  believed  him  at  firft,  fo( 
"  no  man  was  fool  enough  to  believe  him  at  laft ;  neither  did  any  man  feem 
«'  to  do  it,  but  thofe  who  thought  they  gained  as  much  by  their  diffembling 
**  as  he  did  by  his.  His  very  actings  of  godlinefs  grew  at  lad  fo  ridiculous, 
"  as  if  a  player,  by  putting  on  a  gown,  fhould  think  that  he  excellently  rc- 
<*  prefented  a  woman,  though  his  beard  at  the  fame  time  were  feen  by  all  the 
"  fpec"lators.  If  you  alk  me  why  they  did  not  hifs  and  explode  him  off  the 
**  flage,  I  can  only  anfwer,  That  they  durft  not  do  fo ;  becaufe  the  a£ors  and 
"  the  door-keepers  were  too  ftrongfor  the  company."  (Difcourff  concerning  the 
"  Government  of  Oliver  Cromivell.)  The  military  eftablifhment,  during 
Cromwell's  administration,  feldom  confided  of  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  men. 
The  fool  foldiers  had  commonly  a  Shilling,  and  the  horfemen  two  {hillings  and 
fix-pence  a  day.  (Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  395.  Vol.  ii.  p  414  )  This  ciefirable 
maintenance,  at  a  time  when  living  was  much  cheaper  than  at  prefent,  in- 
duced the  fons  of  farmers  and  fmall  freeholders  to  enlift  in  the  army,  and 
proved  a  better  fccurity  to  the  Protector's  authority  than  all  his  canting-, 
fraying,  and  infidious  policy.  Men  who  followed  fo  gainful  a  profeOion, 
.were  naturally  attached  to  the  perfon\vho  encouraged  it,  and  averfe  agaipft 
the  re-eftablifiimen-t  of  civil  government,  which  would  render  it  unneceffary. 

Cromwell  isfaid  to  have  expended  fixty  thoufand  pounds  annually,  in  pro- 
curing private  intelligence  :  and  it  was  long  fuppofed,  that  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  fecret  councils  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe ;  but  fince  the 
-publication  of  Thurloe's  State  Papcn,  it  appears,  that  this  money  was  chiefly 
employed  in  procuring  information  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Royalifls,  and  that 
the  Protector  had  little  intelligence  of  foreiga  councils, except  of  thofe  of  Hol- 
land, which  are  not  expected  to  be  concealed. 
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bition,  and  fuch  enraged  fanaticifm,  with  fo  much  regard  to 
jullice  and  humanity.  Even  the  murder  of  the  king,  his 
moil  atrocious  meafure,  was  to  him  covered  under  a  cloud 
of  republican  and  fanatical  illufions  j  and  it  is  poffible  that, 
like  many  others  concerned  in  it,  he  confidered  it  as  the  moft 
meritorious  a&ion  of  his  life.  For  it  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
.teriftic  of  fanaticifm  to  give  a  fancT,ion  to  any  meafure,  how- 
ever cruel  and  unjuft,  that  tends  to  promote  its  own  inter- 
efls,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
Deity;  and  to  which,  confequently,  all  moral  obligations 
o-.ight  to  give  place. 


L    E    T  -  T    E    R        X. 

The  GtatmotnafaltA  of  ENGLAND,  from  thp  Death  of  the  Protefior 
to  the  KeAratu*  of  the  Monarchy. 

T  T  was  generally  believed,  that  Cromwell's  arts  and  policy 
were  exhausted  with  his  life ;  that  having  fo  often,  by 
fraud  and  falfc  pretences,  deceived  every  party,  and  almoft 
every  individual,  he  could  not  much  longer  have  maintained 
his  authority.  And  when  the  potent  hand,  which  had  hi- 
therto conducted  the  government  of  rhe  commonwealth, 
was  removed,  every  one  expecied  that  the  unwieldy  and  iH- 
ponftrucled  machine  would  fall  to  pieces.  All  Europe, 
therefore,  beheld  with  aftonifhment  his  fon  Richardj  an  in- 
experienced and  unambitious  man,  quietly  fucceed  to  the 
protectorfhip.  The  council  recognifed  his  authority  :  his 
brother  Henry,  who  governed  Ireland  with  popularity,  in- 
fured  him  the  obedience  of  that  kingdom  j  and  Monk,  who 
ftill  poflefled  the  chief  command  in  Scotland,  and  who  was 
much  attached  to  the  family  of  Cromwell,  there  proclaimed 
the  new  Protector  without  oppofition.  The  fleet,  the  army, 
Acknowledged  his  title  :  he  received  congratulatory  addrefles 
4  from 

•7  -.-.•- 
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from  the  counties  and  mod  conficbrable  corporations,  in 
terms  of  the  mod  dutiful  allegiance,  and  foreign  minifters 
were  forward  in  paying  him  the  ufual  compliments  j  fo  that 
Richard,  whoTe  moderate  temper  would  have  led  him  to  de- 
cline any  conteft  for  empire,  was  tempted  to  accept  of  a 
fovereignty  which  feemed  tendered  to  him  by  univerfal 
content. 

But  this  confent,  as  Richard  had  foon  after  occafion  to 
experience,  was  only  a  temporary  acquiefcerice,  until  each 
party  could  concert  meafures,  and  act  effeffuafty  for  irs  own 

interefl.  On  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  which 
A.  D.  1659. 

it  was  found  necefiary  to  fummon,  in  order  to 

farnifh  fupplies>  the  new  Protector  found  himfelf  involved 
in  inextricable  difficulties.  The  moft  con fider able  officers 
of  the  army,  and  event  Fleetwoocl  his  brother-ir,  -l.r.v,  and 
Defborow  his  uncle,  \vho  were  extremely  attached  to  re- 
publican principles,  if  not  to  the  fifth  monarchy  or  domi- 
nion of  the  faints,  began  to  enter  into  cabals  againft  him. 
Overton,  Ludlow,  Rich,  and  other  officers  whom  Oliver 
had  difcarded,  again  made  their  appearance,  and  alfo  de- 
claimed again-ft  the  dignity  of  Protector;  but,  above  the 
reft,  Lambert,  who  was  now  roufed  from  his  retreat,  in- 
flamed by  his  intrigues  all  thofq  dangerous  humours,  and 
threatened  the  nation  with  fome  great  convulfion  z.  As  the 
difcontented  officers  ufually  met  at  Fieetwood's  apartments, 
the  party  was  denominated,  from  the  place  where  he  lived, 
The  Cubal  of  J-ValUngford-boi<fe. 

Richard,  who  polTefled  neither  vigour  nor  fuperior  dif- 
cernment,  \vas  prevailed  upon,  amid  thefe  commotions,  to 
give  his  confent  inadvertently  to  the  calling  of  a  general 
council  of  officers,  who  might  make  him  propofals,  as  was 
pretended,  for  the  good  of  the  army.  But  they  were  no 
foon'er  aflembled  than  they  voted  a  remonftrance,  in  which 
fhcjy  lamented,  that  tbe  good  oldcaufe,  as  they  termed  it,  was. 

1.  Whitlockc.     Lu'Jl'j\v. 
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Utterly  neglected ;  and  propofed  as  a  remedy,  that  the  whole 
military  power  fiiould  be  vefted  in  fome  perfon  in  whom  they 
could  all  confide.  The  Protector  was  juftly  alarmed  atthefs 
military  cabals,  and  the  commons  had  no  lefs  reaibn  to  be 
To.  They  accordingly  voted,  that  there  fhould  be  no  future 
meeting,  or  general  council  of  officers,  except  with  the  Pro- 
tector's confent,  or  by  his  orders.  This  vote  brought  mai- 
lers to  extremity.  The  officers  battened  to  Richard,  and 
tudely  demanded  the  ditTolution  of  the  parliament.  Unable 
lo  refill,  and  wanting  resolution  to  deny,  the  Protector  com- 
plied with  their  requeft.  With  the  parliament  his  authority 
was  fuppofed  to  expire,  and  he  foon  after  figned  his  refig- 
nation  in  form.  His  brother  Henry,  .though  endowed  with 
more  abilities,  alfo  quietly  refigned  the  government  of  Ire- 
land 2.  Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  fell  from  an  enormous  height, 
but,  by  rare  fortune,  without  bloodfhed,  the  family  of  the 
Cromwells,  to  that  humble  (latiori  from  which  they  had  rifen. 
Richard  withdrew  to  his  eftate  in  the  country ;  and  as  he 
had  done  hurt  to  no  man,  fo  no  man  ever  attempted  to 
hurt  him  3 :  a  ftriking  inftance,  as  Burnet  remarks,  of  the 
inftability  of  human  greatnefs,  and  of  the  fecurity  of  inno- 
cence ' 
The  council  of  officers  being  now  pod'elled  of  fupreme 

a.  Ibid/,' 

3.  Even  after  the  Hefioratidn  he  remained  inmok-fte  I.  He  thought  pro- 
per, however,  to  travel  for  fome  years;  and  had  frequently  the  mortifica- 
tion, while  in  difguife,  to  hrar  himiVif  treated  as  a  blockhead,  for  reaping  nt> 
greater  benefit  from  his  father's  crimes.  But  Richard,  who  was  of  a  gentle, 
humane,  and  generous  uifpoimon,  wifely  preferred  the  pease  of  virtue  to  the 
glare  of  guilty  grandeur.  When  fome  of  his  pr.rt'zans  offered  to  put  an  erxi 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  off.cers,  by  the  death  of  Lambert,  he  rejected  the  pro- 
pofal  ivi-h  horror.  "  I  will  never,"  faid  he,  "  parchaie  power  or  dominion 
"  by  fueh  fanguinary  meafur^s!"  He  lived,  in  contantment  and.  tranquillity, 
to  an  extreme  old  age,  aad  died  toward  the  latter  part  of  queeu  Anne's  reign. 
He  appears  to  have  had  nothing  of  the  enthuliaft  about  him  ;  for  we  are  told 
that,  when  mtirmurs  were  made  again  I  certain  promotions  in  the  armr, 
he  fnj.irtlj'  replied,  "  What!  would  you  have  .me  to  prefer  none  hut  tfc.ii 
"  godly  ?  Now  here  is  Dick  Ingoldfby,  who  can  ncilhcr  pray  nor  preach, 
•'  jrct  will  i  txuft  &JQ  bc&rc  ye  aii:"  *.«iiiw'»  /«<*«. 

autho- 
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authority,  began  to  deliberate  what  form  of  government  they 
fhould  eftablim.  Many  of  them  feemed  inclined  to  exercife 
the  power  of  the  fword  in  the  mod  open  manner ;  but  as  it 
was  apprehended  the  people  would  with  difficulty  be  induced 
to  pay  taxes  levied  by  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure,  it  was 
thought  fafer  to  preferve  fome  fhadow  of  civil  authority* 
They  accordingly  agreed  to  revive  the  Rump,  or  that  rem- 
nant of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  had  been  expelled  by 
Cromwell ;  in  hopes  that  thefe  members)  having  already 
felt  their  own  weaknefs,  would  thenceforth  be  Contented  to 
act  in  fubordination  to  the  military  commanders* 

But  in  this  expectation  they  were  deceived.  Though  the 
parliament,  exclufive  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  confided 
only  of  about  forty  Independents  (for  the  Prefbyterians,  who 
had  formerly  been  excluded,  were  ftill  denied  their  feats), 
yet  thefe  being  all  men  of  violent  ambition,  and  fome  of 
them  of  experience'and  abilities,  refolved,  fince  they  enjoyed 
the  title  of  fupreme  authority,  not  to  act  a  fubordinate  part 
to  thofe  who  acknowledged  themfelves  their  fervants.  The/ 
therefore  elected  a  council,  in  which  they  took  care  that 
the  members  of  the  cabal  of  Wallingford-houfe  fhould  not 
be  the  majority.  They  appointed  Fleetwood  lieutenant- 
general,  but  inferted  an  exprefs  article  in  his  commiffionj 
that  it  mould  continue  only  during  the  pleafure  of  the  houfe. 
They  chofe  feven  perfons,  who  were  to  fill  up  fuch  com- 
mands as  became  vacant ;  and  they  voted,  that  all  commif- 
fions  mould  be  received  from  the  fpeaker,  and  figned  by  him 
in  the  name  of  the  houfe  *. 

,  Thefe  precautions,  the  purpofe  of  which  was  viable,  gave 
great  difguft  to  the  principal  military  officers  j  and  their  dif- 
content  would,  in  all  probability,  have  immediately  broke 
out  in  fome  refolution  fatal  to  the  parliament,  had  it  not 
been  checked  by  apprehenfions  of  danger  from  the  common 
enemy.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  now  confided  of  Royalifts 

4.  Whitlocte.    Ludlow.    Clarendon. 

and 
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and  Prelbyterians.  To  both  thefe  parties  the  dominion  of 
the  pretended  parliament,  and  of  the  army,  was  become 
equally  obnoxious  :  a  fecret  reconciliation,  therefore,  took 
place  between  them  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  That,  burying  for- 
mer animofities  in  oblivion,  every  poflible  effort  fhould  be 
made  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Rump,  and  the  reftoration  of 
the  royal  family.  A  refolution  was  accordingly  taken,  in. 
many  counties,  to  rife  in  arms ;  and  the  king,  attended  by 
the  duke  of  York,  had  fecretly  arrived  at  Calais,  with  a  re- 
folution of  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  loyal  fubjeCts. 

But  this  confederacy  was  difconcerted  by  the  treachery  of 
fir  Richard  Willis  ;  who  being  much  trufted  by  fir  Edward 
Hyde,  the  king's  chief  counsellor,  and  by  the  principal  Roy- 
als, was  let  into  all  the  defigns  of  the  party.  He  had  been 
corrupted  by  Cromwell,  whom  he  enabled  to  difconcert 
every  enterprize  againft  his  ufurped  authority,  by  confining, 
beforehand,  the  perfons  who  were  to  be  the  a&ors  in  it  r 
and  he  continued  the  fame  traiterous  correfpondence  with 
the  parliament,  without  fufpicion  or  difcovery s.  The  Pro- 
tector, and  Thurloe  his  fecretary,  now  fecretary  to  the  par- 
liament, were  alone  acquainted  with  this  treachery 6 ;  and 
by  the  penetration  and  craft  of  Moreland,  Thurloe's  under 
fecretary,  the  whole  was  at  laft  difcovered  in  fufficient  time 
to  put  the  king  on  his  guard,  though  not  to  prevent  the  fai- 
lure of  the  concerted  infurrettion.  Many  of  the  confpira- 
tors,  in  the  different  counties,  were  thrown  into  prifon ; 
and  the  only  confiderable  party  that  had  taken  arms  (under 
fir  George  Booth,  by  reafon  of  his  not  being  feafonably  in- 
formed of  the  treachery  of  Willis),  and  which  had  feized 

5.  Burnet,  vol.  i. 

6.  Id.  ibid.     This  was  on«  of  the  mafter-ftt  okes  of  Cromwell's  policy. 
Having  all  the  king's  party  in  a  net,  and  pleafed  that  the  fuperior  lenity  of 
his  adminiftration  fhould  be  remarked,  he  let  them  dance  in  it  at  pleafure; 
p.nd  \\  heu  he  confined  any  of  them,  as  he  afterward  reftored  them  to  liberty, 
his  precaution  pafied  only  for  the  refult  of  general  jealoufy  and  fufpkion. 
For  he  never  brought  any  of  them  to  friil,  except  for  conspiracies  that  ad- 
mitted of  die  fulleft  proof. 

Chefter, 
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Chefter,  was  difperfed  by  a  body  of  troops  under   Lam- 
bert 7. 

Lambert's  fuccefs  haftened  the  ruin  of  the  parliament.  At 
the  requeft  of  his  officers,  whom  he  had  debauched  by  libe- 
ralities, he  tranfmitted  a  petition  to  the  commons,  demand- 
ing th*at  Fleetwood  mould  be  appointed  commander  in  chief, 
himfelf  lieutenant-general,  Defborow  major-general  of  the 
horfe,  and  Monk  of  the  foot.  The  parliament,  alarmed  at 
the  danger,  voted  that  they  would  have  no  more  general  of- 
ficers ;  vacated  Fleetwood's  commiflion,  and  veiled  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  feven  perfons,  of  whom  he  was  one. 
Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  evenpropofed  the  impeachment  of  Lam- 
bert. But  that  artful  and  able  general,  defpifing  fuch  im* 
potent  refolutionsj  advanced  with  his  hardy  veterans  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  taking  poffelfion,  early  in  the  morning,  of  all  the 
ihreets  that  led  to  Weflminfter  hall*  intercepted  the  fpeaker^ 
and  excluded  the  other  members  from  the  houfc:  s. 

Finding  themfelves  thus  once  more  pofTeiTed  of  the  fu- 
preme  authority,  the  fubftance  of  which  they  intended  for 
ever  to  retain,  though  they  might  beftow  on  others  the 
(hadow,  the  officers  elected  a  committee  of  twenty-three 
perfons,  of  whom  feven  were  of  their  own  body.  Thefe 
they  pretended  to  inveft  with  fovereign  power,  under  the 
name  of  a  Committee  of  Safety.  They  frequently  fpoke  of 
fummoning  a  parliament  chofen  by  the  people,  though  no- 
thing could  be  farther  from  their  intentions  ;  but  they  really 
took  fome  fteps  toward  afiembling  a  military  parliament, 
compofed  of  officers  elected  from  every  regiment  in  the 
army  9.  The  molt  melancholy  apprehenfions  prevailed 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms, of  a  general  mafllicre  and  extermination  •,  and  among 
the  body  of  the  people,  of  a  perpetual  and  cruel  fervitude 
under  thofe  fanclified  robbers,  who  threatened  the  extirpa- 


7.  Burret,  ubi  fup.  8.   \\hitlocke.     Ludlow.     Clarendon. 

9.  LudioW's  Mtai. 

tion 
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tion  of  all  private  morality,  as  they  had  already  expelled  ail 
public  law  and  juftice  from  the  Britim  dominions  I0. 

While  England,  and  her  fifter-kingdoms,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  were  thus  agitated  with  fears  and  inteftine  commo- 
tions, Charles  II.  their  lawful  fovereign,  was  wandering  ori 
the  continent,  a  neglected  fugitive.  After  leaving  Paris,  he 
went  to  Spa,  and  thence  to  Cologne,  where  he  lived  two 
years,  on  a  fmall  penfion  paid  him  by  the  court  of  France,  and 
fome  contributions  fent  him  by  his  friends  in  England.  He 
next  removed  to  Bruflels,  where  he  enjoyed  certain  emolu- 
ments from  the  Spanifh  government.  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  who 
had  fhared  all  his  misfortunes  as  well  as  thofe  of  his  father, 
and  the  rilarquis  of  Ormond,  were  his  chief  friends  and  con- 
fidants. At  laft,  reduced  to  defpair,  by  the  failure  of  every 
attempt  for  his  reftoration,  he  refolved  to  try  the  weak  re- 
fource  of  foreign  aid,  and  went  to  the  Pyrenees,  when  the 
two  prime  miuiflers  of  France  and  Spain  were  in  the  midft 
of  their  negociadons.  Don  Lewis  de  Ha'ro  received  him  with 
warm  expreflions  of  kindnefs,  and  indicated  a  defire  ofaflift- 
ing  him,  if  it  had  been  confident  with  the  low  condition  of 
the  Spanifh  monarchy  ;  but  the  cautious  Mazarine,  pleading 
the  alliance  of  France  with  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
refufed  fo  much  as  to  fee  him  T1. 

At  this  very  time,  however,  when  Charles  feemed  abari- 
doned  by  all  the  world,  fortune  was  paving  the  Way  for  hini, 
by  a  furprifhig  revolution",  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  aa- 
ceftors  in  peace  and  triumph.  It  was  to  general  Monk,  com- 
mander in  chief  in  Scotland,  that  the  king  was  to  owe  his 
reftorationj  and  the  three  kingdoms  the  determination  of 
their  bloody  difletiGons.  Of  this  man  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  fome  account. 

George  Monk,  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  honour- 
able family  in  Devonshire,  but  fomewhat  fallen  to  decay, 

lo.  Hume,  vol.  vii.  1 1.  Clifrehdofc. 

VOL.  III.  G  g  was 
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was  properly  a  foldier  of  fortune.  He  had  acquired  mili- 
tary experience  in  Flanders,  that  great  fchool  of  war  to  all 
the  European  nations ;  and  though  alike  free  from  fuperfti- 
tion  and  enthufiafm,  and  remarkably  cool  in  regard  to  party, 
he  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  royal  caufe,  during  the 
civil  wars  of  England,  as  colonel  in  the  fervice  of  Charles  I. 
But  being  taken  prifoner,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,, 
where  he  endured,  for  above  two  years,  all  the  rigours  of 
poverty  and  imprifonment,  he  was  at  la  ft  induced  by  Crom- 
well to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  the  parliament,  and  fent,  ac- 
cording to  his  agreement,  to  aft  againft  the  Irifh  rebels  j  a 
command  which,  he  flattered  himfelf,  was  reconcileable  to  the 
flrieleft  principles  of  honour.  Having  once,  however,  en- 
gaged with  the  parliament,  he  was  obliged  to  obey  orders, 
and  found  himfelf  necefutated  to  a£t,  both  againft  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond  in  Ireland,  and  againft  Charles  II.  in  Scot- 
land. On  the  reduction  of  the  latter  kingdom,  Monk,  as  we 
have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  was  vefted  with  the 
fupreme  command  j  and,  by  the  equality  and  juftice  of  his 
adminiftration,'he  acquired  the  good-will  of  the  Scots,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  kept  their  reftlefs  fpirit  in  awe,  and 
fecured  the  attachment  of  his  army  I2. 

The  connexions  which  Monk  had  formed  with  Oliver* 
kept  him  faithful  to  Richard  Cromwell ;  and  not  being  pre- 
pared for  opposition,  when  the  Long  Parliament  was  re- 
ftored,  he -acknowledged  .its  authority,  and  was  continued  in 
his  command.  But  no  fooner  was  the  parliament  expelled 
by  the  army,  than  he  protected  againft  the  violence.  And  re- 
folved,  as  he  pretended,  to  vindicate  the  invaded  privileges 

rz.  Gamble's  ZJf?  of  Monk.  Ludlow's  Memoirs.  Monk  is  faid  to  have  ad- 
vifcd  Cromwell  to  attack  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  even  before  they  had  left  their 
montainous  fituation.  "  They,"  obferved  he,  in  fupport  of  his  opinion, 
"  have  numbers  and  the  hills,  we  difcipline  and  defpair !"  (Id.  ibid.)  A  fen- 
timent  truly  military,  and  utterly  devoid  of  that  fanaticifm  which  governed' 
Cromwell  on  the  occasion, 

of 
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of  that  affembly,  though  in  reality  difpofecl  to  effect  the  re- 
ftoration  of  his  fovereign,he  collected  his  fcattered  forces,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  marching  into  England.  The  Scots 
furnifhed  him  with  a  fmall,  but  (eafonable  fiipply  of  mcney, 
and  he  advanced  toward  the  borders  of  the  two  kingdoms 
with  a  tody  of  fix  thoufand  men.  Lambert,  he  foon  learn- 
ed, was  coming  northward  with  a  fuperior  army  ;  and,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  he  propofed  an  accommodation.  The 
Committee  of  Safety  fell  into  the  fnare.  A  treaty  was  fign- 
ed  by  Monk's  commiflioners  ;  but  he  refufed  to  ratify  it,  un- 
der pretence  that  they  had  exceeded  their  powers,  and  drew 
the  Committee  into  a  new  negociation. 

In  the  meantime  Hazelrig  and  Morley  took  pofleffion  of 
Portfmoiith,  and  declared  for  the  parliament.  The  parlia- 
ment was  reftored :  and,  without  taking  any  notice,  of 
Lambert,  the  commons  fent  orders  to  die  forces  under  his 
command  immediately  to  repair  to  certain  garrifons  which 
were  appointed  them  as  quarters.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
orders,  Lambert  was  deferted  by  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops,  was  taken  prifoner,  and  fent  to  the  Tower.  The 

other  officers,  who  had  formerly  been  cafhiered  by 

J  *    A.D.  1660. 

the  parliament,  but  who  had  refumed  their  com- 
mands, were  confined  to  their  houfes ;  and  fir  Henry  Vane, 
and  fome  other  members,  who  had  concurred  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  were  ordered  into  a  like  confinement. 
Monk;  though  informed  of  the  reftdration  of  the  parliament, 
continued  to  advance  with  his  army  ;  and,  at  lad,  took  up 
his  quarters  in  Weftminfter.  When  introduced  to  the  houfe, 
he  declaredj  That  while  on  his  march,  he  obferved  an  anxi- 
ous expectation  of  a  fettlement  among  all  ranks  of  men; 
that  they  had  no  hope  of  fuch  a  blefling  but  from  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  prefent  parliament,  and  the  fummoning  of  a 
new  one,  free  and  full ;  which,  meeting  without  oaths  or 
engagements,  might  finally  give  contentment  to  the  nation. 
And  it  would  be  fufficient,  he  added,  for  public  fecurity,  as 

G  ff  2  well 
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well  as  for  liberty,  if  the  fanatical  party  and  the  Royalifts 
were  excluded  I3. 

This  fpeech,  though  little  agreeable  to  the  affembly  to 
which  it  was  addreffed,  diffufed  univerfal  joy  among  the  peo- 
ple. The  hope  of  peace  and  concord  broke,  like  the  morn- 
ing fun,  from  the  darknefs  in  which  the  nation  was  involved, 
and  the  memory  of  paft  calamities  difappeared.  The  Royalifts 
and  the  Prefbyterians,  forgetting  former  animofities,  feemed 
to  have  but  one  wim,  and  equally  to  lament  the  dire  effects 
of  their  calamitous  divifions.  The  Republican  parliament, 
though  reduced  to  defpair,  made  a  laft  effort  for  the  recovery 
of  its  dominion.  A  committee  was  fent  with  offers  to  the 
general.  Propofals  were  even  made  by  fome,  though  enemies 
to  a  fupreme  magiftrate,  for  inverting  him  with  the  dignity 
of  Prote6tor  ;  fo  great  were  their  apprehenfions  of  the  royal 
refentment,  or  the  fury  of  the  people  !  He  refuted  to  hear 
them  except  in  the  prefence  of  the  fecluded  members ;  and 
having,  in  the  meantime,  opened  a  correfpondence  with  the 
city  of  London,  and  placed  its  militia  in  fure  hands,  he  pur- 
fued  every  meafure  proper  for  the  fettlement  of  the  nation, 
though  he  dill  pretended  to  maintain  republican  principles. 

The  fecluded  members,  encouraged  by  the  general's  de- 
claration, went  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  entering  with- 
out obftruttion,  immediately  found  themfelves  to  be  the 
majority.  They  began  with  repealing  the  ordinances  by 
which  they  had  been  excluded  :  they  renewed  the  general's 
commiflion,  and  enlarged  his  powers:  they  eftablimed  a 
Council  of  State,  confifting  chiefly  of  thofe  men  who,  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  had  made  a  figure  among  the  Prefbyte- 
rians ;  and  having  paffed  thefe,  and  other  votes;  for  the  pre- 
fent  compofure  of  the  kingdom,  they  diffolved  themfelves, 
and  iffued  writs  for  the  immediate  aJembling  of  a  new  par- 
liament I4. 

13.  Gumble's  Life  of  Monk.  14.  Wliitlocke.     Clarendon. 
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The  Council  of  State  conferred  the  command  of  the  fleet 
on  admiral  Montague,  whofe  attachment  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily was  well  known  ;  and  thus  fecured  the  naval,  as  well 
as  military  force,  in  hands  favourable  to  the  projected  revo- 
lution. But  Monk,  notwithstanding  all  thefe  fteps  toward 
the  re-eftablifhment  of  monarchy,  flill  maintained  the  ap- 
pearance of  zeal  for  a  commonwealth ;  and  had  never  de- 
clared, otherwife  than  by  his  actions,  that  he  had  adopted 
the  king's  interefts.  At  laft  a  critical  circumftance  drew  a 
confeflion  from  him.  Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  a  com- 
miflion  from  Charles,  applied  for  accefs  to  the  general,  and 
abfolutely  refufed  to  communicate  his  bufmefs  to  any  other 
perfon.  Monk,  pleafed  with  this  clofenefs,  fo  conformable 
to  his  own  temper,  admitted  Granville  into  his  prefence, 
and  opened  to  him  his  whole  intentions.  He  refufed  how- 
ever, to  commit  any  thing  to  writing  ;  but  delivered  a  ver- 
bal meflage,  afluring  the  king  of  his  fervices,  giving  advice 
for  his  conduit,  and  exhorting  him  inftantly  to  leave  the 
Spanifh  territories,  left  he  (hould  be  detained  as  a  pledge  for 
the  reftitution  of  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica IS. 

The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  were  every  where 
carried  in  favour  of  the  friends  of  monarchy  ;  for  although 
the  parliament  had  voted,  That  no  one  mould  be  elected  who 
had  himfclf,  or  whofe  father  had  born  arms  for  the  late  king, 
little  regard  was  paid  to  this  ordinance.  The  pafiion  for  li- 
berty, which  had  been  carried  to  fuch  violent  extremes,  and 
produced  fuch  bloody  commotions,  began  to  give  place  to  a 
fpirit  of  royalty  and  obedience.  The  earl  of  Manchester, 
lord  Fairfax,  lord  Roberts,  Denzil  Hollis,  fir  Anthony  Afh- 
ley  Cooper,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Prefbyterians,  were  re- 
folved  to  atone  for  their  paft  tranfgreflions  by  their  prefent 
zeal  for  the  royal  caufe  l6.  Nor  were  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
in  a  condition  lefs  favourable  to  the  reftoratjon  of  monarchy. 
Lord  Broghill,  prefulent  of  Munfter,  and  (ir  Charles  Coote, 

15.  Landfdown.     Clarendon.  16.  Clarenion.     Whiilock:. 
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prefident  of  Connaught,  had  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  enter  in- 
to a  correfpondence  with  the  king  ;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  fir  Theophilus  Jones,  and  other  officers,  they  took  pof- 
feflion  of  the  government,  and  excluded  general  Ludlow, 
who  was  zealous  for  the  parliament,  but  whom  they  repre- 
fented  as  in  league  with  the  committee  of  Safety  l7. 

All  thofe  promifmg  views,  however,  had  almoft  been 
blafted  by  certain  unfortunate  circumftances.  On  the  ad- 
mifiion  of  the  fecluded  members  into  parliament,  the  heads 
of  the  republican  party  were  feized  v/ith  the  deepeft  defpair, 
and  endeavoured  to  infufe  the  fame  fentiments  into  the  army. 
The  king's  death,  the  execution  of  fo  many  of  th«  nobility 
and  gentry,  the  fequeflration  and  imprifonment  of  the  reft, 
were  in  their  eyes  crimes  fo  black,  that  they  muft  be  profe- 
cuted  with  the  moft  implacable  refentment.  When  thefe 
fuggeflions  had  begun  to  operate  upon  the  troops,  Lambert 
fuddenly  made  his  efcape  from  the  Tower.  Monk  and  the 
Council  of  State,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  his  vigour 
and  activity,  as  well  as  with  his  popularity  in  the  army, 
were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation  at  this  event. 
But  happily  colonel  Ingoldfby,  who  was  immediately  dif- 
patched  after  him,  overtook  him  at  Daventry,  before  he  had 
aflembled  any  confiderable  force,  and  brought  him  back  to 
his  place  of  confinement.  In  a  few  days  he  would  have  been 
formidable. 

When  the  parliament  firft  met,  the  leading  members  ex- 
erted themfelves  chiefly  in  the  bitter  invectives  againft  the 
memory  of  Cromwell,  and  in  execrations  againft  the  inhu- 
man murder  of  the  late  king }  no  one  yet  daring  to  make 
any  mention  of  the  fecond  Charles.  At  length  the  general, 
having  fufficiently  founded  the  inclinations  of  the  commonsi 
gave  directions  to  Annefly,  prefident  of  the  council,  to  in- 
form them,  That  fir  John  Granville,  one  of  the  king's  fer- 
,vants,  xvas  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  from  his  majefty  to 

17.  Clarendon.    Whitlocke.  , 
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the  parliament^  The  loudeft  acclamations  refounded  through 
the  houfe  on  this  intelligence.  Granville  was  called  in  ; 
and  the  letter,  accompanied  with  a  declaration,  was  greedily 
read.  The  declaration  was  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
fatisfadtion  infpired  by  the  profpe&  of  a  fcttlement.  It  of- 
fered a  general  amnefty,  leaving  particular  exceptions  to  be 
made  by  parliament :  it  promifed  liberty  of  confcience :  it 
aflured  the  foldiers  of  their  arrears,  and  the  fame  pay  they 
then  enjoyed  ;  and  it  fubrnitted  to  parliamentary  arbitration, 
an  inquiry  into  all  grants,  purchafe,  and  alienations18. 

The  peers  perceiving  the  fpirit  with  which  the  n;;tion,  as 
well  as  the  houfe  .of  commons,  was  animated,  haflened  to 
rein  (late  themfelves  in  their  ancient  rights,  a:vJ  take  their 
,  (hare  in  the  fettlement  of  the  government.  They  found  the 
doors  of  their  houfe  open,  and  were  all  admitted  without  ex- 
ception. The  two  houfes  attended  while  the  king  was  pro- 
claimed in  Palace-yard,  at  Whitehall,  and  at  Tern  pie-bar;  and 
a  committee  of  lords  and  commons  was  difpatched  to  invite 
his  majefly  to  return,  and  take  poffefTion  of  the  kingdom.  The 
refpecl:  of  foreign  powers  foon  followed  the  allegiance  of 
his  own  fubjetts ;  and  the  formerly  neglecled  Charles  was, 
at  the  fame  time,  invited  by  France,  Spain,  and  the  United 
Provinces,  to  embark  at  one  of  their  fea-ports.  He  chofe  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  latter  ;  and  had  the  fatisfaclron, 
as  he  pafled  from  Breda  to  the  Plague,  to  be  received  with  the 
loudeft  acclamations.  The  States-general,  in  a  body,  made 
their  compliments  to  him  with  the  greateft  folemnity  ;  and 
all  ambaffadors  and  foreign  minifters  exprefled  the  joy  of  their 
mafters  at  his  change  of  fortune  10. 

The  Englifli  fleet  came  in  fight  of  Scheveling ;  and  Mon- 
tague, who  hnd  not  waited  the  orders  of  the  parliament  per- 
fuaded  the  officers  to  tender  their  duty  to  their  fovereign. 
The  king  went  on  board,  and  the  duke  of  York  took  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  as  high  admiral ao.  When  Charles 

18.  Clarendon.  19.  Ibid.  ao.  Whitlocke.    Clarc»don. 
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difembarked  at  Dover,  he  was  received  by  general  Monk, 
whom  he  cordially  embraced,  arid  honoured  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  Father.  He  entered  London  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  which  happened  to  be  his  birth-day,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people,  whofe 
fond  imaginations  formed  the  happieft  prefages  from  the 
concurrence  of  two  fuch  joyful  occafions  ;  and  the  nation  in 
general  exprefled  the  moil  fmcere  fatisfa£Hon  at  the  reftora- 
tlon  of  their  ancient  conftitution  and  their  native  prince, 
without  the  effufion  of  blood  Zl. 

We  mull  now,  my  dear  Philip,  take  a  retrofpe£tive  view 
of  the  Progrefs  of  Navigation,  Commerce,  and  Coloniza- 
tion, before  we  carry  farther  the  general  transactions  of  Eu- 
rope. Without  fuch  a  furvey,  we  fheuld  never  be  able  to 
judge  diftin&ly  of  the  interefls,  claims,  quarrels,  and  treaties 
of  the  feveral  European  nations. 


LETTER      XI. 

The  Progrefs  of  Navigation,  Commerce,  and  Colonization,  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. 


difcoveries  and  conquefts  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the 
Eafl  Indies,  and  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  loon  excited 
the  ardour,  the  avarice,  and  the  ambition  of  other  European 
nations.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  were  particularly  tempted, 
by  their  maritime  fituation  and  commercial  fpirit,  as  well  as 
by  their  great  progrefs  in  navigation,  to  ufe  every  effort  to 
{hare  in  the  riches  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  ;  and  the  Refor- 
mation, by  aboljming  the  papal  jurifdidlion,  left  them  free 
from  religious  reflraints.  Nor  did  the  Dutch  long  want 
other  motives,  which  necefiity  made  them  obey,  for  en- 
5  tering 
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tering  into  a  competition  with  the  deftroyers  of  the  New 
World  and  the  conquerors  of  India,  in  thofe  diftant  feats  of 
their  wealth  and  power.  Before  I  relate  the  bold  enterprizes 
of  thefe  republicans,  however,  it  will  be  proper  to  trace  the 
farther  progrefs  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards  in  navi- 
gation, commerce,  and  colonization  *. 

No  fooner  had  Cortez  completed  the  conqueft  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  than  he  ordered  (hip-builders  to 
repair  to  Zacatula,  a  port  on  the  South  Sea,  in 
order  to  eqifip  a  fleet  deftined  for  the  Molucca  iflands.  From, 
their  trade  with  thofe  iflands  the  Portuguefe  drew  immenfe 
wealth ;  all  which  he  hoped  to  fecure  for  the  crown  of  Caf- 
tile,  by  a  fhorter  navigation2.  But  he  was  ignorant,  that 
during  the  progrefs  of  his  victorious  arms  in  the  New  World, 
the  very  plan  he  was  attempting  to  execute  had  been 
profecuted  with  fuccefs  by  a  navigator  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country. 

Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portuguefe  gentleman,  who  had 
acted  feveral  years  in  the  Eaft  Indies  with  diftinguifhed  va- 
lour, as  an  officer  under  the  famous  Albuquerque,  difgufted 
with  his  general,  and  flighted  by  his  fovereign,  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  an  ungrateful  matter,  and  fled  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  in  hopes  that  his  merit  would  there  be  more  juflly  efli- 
mated.  He  endeavoured  to'  recommend  himfelf  by  reviving 
Columbus's  original  project  of  difcovering  a  paflage  to  India 
by  a  wefterly  courfe,  and  without  encroaching  on  that  por- 
.  tion  of  the  globe  allotted  to  the  Portuguefe  by  the  pope's  line 
of  demarcation.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  at  that  time  directed 
the  Spanifh  councils,  liftened  with  a  favourable  ear  to  Magel- 
lan's propofal,  and  recommended  it  to  his  mafter  Charles  V. 
who  entering  into  the  meafure  with  ardour,  honoured  Magel- 
lan with  the  habit  of  St.  Jago  and  the  title  of  Captain-general, 
and  furnished  him  with  five  .{hips,  victualled  for  two  years, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  accomplifh  his  undertaking. 

T.  Fur  an  account  of  their  firfl  difcoveri^s  and  conqutfts,  fee  P-irt  I.  Let. 
LYII.  a.  Herrera,  dec.  III.  !iV.  ii.  c.  x. 

With 
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With  this  fquadron  Magellan  failed  from  Seville  on  the 
10th  of  Auguft,  1519;  and  after  touching  at  the  Canaries, 
flood  dire£tly  fouth,  toward  the  equinoctial,  along  the  coaft 
of  America.  But  he  was  fo  long  retarded  by  tedious  calms, 
and  fpent  fo  much  time  in  fearching  every  bay  and  inlet,  for 
that  communication  with  the  South  Sea  which  he  wifhed  to 
difeover,  that  he  did  not  reach  the  river  de  la  Plata  till  the 
1 2th  of  January  1520.  Allured  to  enter  by  the  fpacious 
opening  through  which  that  vaft  body  of  water  pours  itfelf 
into  the  Atlantic,  he  failsd  up  it  for  fome  days;  but  con- 
cluding at  laft,  from  the  fhallownefs  of  the  ftream,  and 
the  frefhnefs  of  the  water,  that  the  wifhed-for  flrait  was  not 
fituated  there,  he  returned  and  continued  his  courfe  toward 
the  fouth.  On  the  31  ft  of  March  he  arrived  at  Port  St  Julian, 
about  forty-eight  degrees  fouth  of  the  line,  where  he  refolved 
to  winter,  the  fevere  feafon  then  coming  on  in  thofe  latitudes. 
Here  he  loft  one  of  his  fhips,  and  the  Spaniards  fufFered  fo 
much  from  the  exceflive  rigour  of  the  climate,  that  they  in- 
fifted  on  his  relinquifmng  the  vifionary  project,  and  return- 
ing to  Europe.  But  Magellan,  by  ordering  the  principal 
mutineer  to  be  affiflinated,  and  another  to  be  publicly  exe- 
cuted, overawed  the  remainder  of  his  followers,  and  conti- 
nued his  voyage  ftill  toward  the  fouth.  In  holding  this  courfe 
he  at  length  difcovered,  near  the  fifty-third  degree  of  latitude, 
the  mouth  of  a  ftrait,  into  which  he  entered,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  murmurs  of  his  officers.  After  failing  twenty  days  in 
that  winding  dangerous  paflage,  which  ftill  bears  his  name, 
and  where  one  of  his  mips  deferted  him,  the  great  Southern 
Ocean  opened  to  his  view,  and  infpired  him 'with  new 
hopes  while  his  adventurous  foul  efFufed  itfelf  to  Heaven  in 
a  tranfport  of  joy  for  the  fuccefs  which  had  already  attended 
his  endeavours3. 

Magellan,  however,  was  flill  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
object  of  his  wilhes ;  and  greater  far  than  he  imagined. 

3.  Herrera,  dec.  it.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  lib.  vii.  c.  2. 

•J-  Three 
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Three  months  and  twenty  days  did  he  fail  in  an  uniform  di- 
rection toward  the  north-weft,  without difcovering  land  5  du- 
ring which  voyage,  the  longeft  that  had  ever  been  made  in  the 
unbounded  ocean,  his  people  fufFered  incredible  diftrefs  from 
fcarcity  of  provifions,  putrid  water,  and  all  their  attendant 
maladies.  One  circumifcance,  and  one  only,  afforded  them 
fome  confolation  :  they  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  courfe 
of  fair  weather,  with  fuch  mild  winds  as  inducedMagellan 
to  beftow  oh  that  ocean  the  epithet  of  pacific.  At  length  they 
fell  in  with  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands,  which  afforded  them 
refreshments  in  fuch  abundance  that  their  health  was  foon 
reftored.  From  thefe  ifland?,  which  he  called  Ladrones,  he 
continued  his  voyage  and  foon  made  a  difcovery  of  the 
Manillas;  fince  denominated  the  Philippine  Iflandsy  from 
Philip  IL  of  Spain,  who  firft  planted  a  colony  in  them.  In 
Zebu,  one  of  the  Philippines,  Magellan  got  into  an  unfor- 
tunate quarrel  with  the  natives,  who  attacked  him  with  a 

numerous  body  of  well-armed  troops:  and  while  he 

April.  26. 
fought  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  men,  he  was 

flam  together  with  feveral  of  his  officers  by  thofe  fierce  bar- 
barians4. 

On  the  death  of  this  great  navigator,  the  expedition  was 
profecuted  under  different  commanders.  They  encountered 
many  difficulties  in  ranging  through  the  fraaller  iflands  fcat- 
tered  in  theveaftern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  touched  at  the 
great  ifland  of  Borneo,  and  at  laft  landed  at  Tidore,  one  of 
the  Moluccas,  to  the  aflonifhment  of  the  Portuguefe  ;  who, 
ignorant  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  could  not  comprehend 
how  the  Spaniards,  by  holding  a  wefterly  ccurfe,  had  reach- 
ed that  fequeftered  feat  of  their  mod  valuable  commerce, 
which  they  themfelves  had  .difcovered  by  faiiing  in  an  oppo- 
fite  direction  ! — At  this,  and  the  adjacent  iflands,  the  Spani- 
ards found  a  people  acquainted  whith  the  benefits  of  exten- 

five  trade,  and  willing   to  open  an   intercourfe 

A.  D.  ijaz. 
with  a  new  nation.  They  took  in  a  cargo  ot  ipices, 

the  diftinguifhed  produce  of  thofe  iflands ;  and  with  that, 

4.  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  ix.  c.  3. 

to  gether 
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together  with  fpecimens  of  the  commodities  yielded  by  the 

other  rich  countries  which  they  had  vifited,  the  Victory, 

which  of  the  two  remaining  (hips  was  moft  fit  for  a  long 

royage,  fet  fail  for  Europe  under  the  command  of  Juan  Se- 

baftian  del  Cano.     Fie  followed  the  courfe  of  the 

Portuguefe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  j  and,  after 

a  variety  of  difafters,  arrived  fafe  at  St.  Lucar5. 

The  Spanim  merchants  eagerly  engaged  in  that  alluring 
commerce,  which  was  thus  unexpectedly  opened  to  them ; 
while  their  men  of  fcience  were  employed  in  demonflrating, 
That  the  fpice  iflands  were  fo  fituated  as  lo  belong  to  the 
crown  of  Caftile,  in  confequence  of  the  partitionr  made  by 
pope  Alexander  VI.  But  the  Portuguefe,  alarmed  at  the 
intrufion  of  fuch  formidable  rivals,  remonflrated  and  nego- 
ciated  in  Europe,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  obftrucled  in 
Afia  the  trade  of  the  Spaniards ;  arid  Charles  V.  always 

needy,  notwithstanding  his  great  refources,  and 
A.  D.  1529.  ;  . 

unwilling  to  add  a  rupture  with  rortugai  to  the 

numerous  wars  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  made  over  to 
that  crown  his  claim  to  the  Moluccas  for  a  fum  of  money6. 

In  confequence  of  this  agreement,  the  Portuguefe  conti- 
nued undifturbed,  and  without  a  rival,  mailers  of  the  trade 
of  India ;  and  the  Manillas  lay  neglected,  till  Philip  II.  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Soon  after  his 
acceilion,  Philip  formed  the  fcheme  of  planting 
a  colony  in  thofe  iflands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Philippines.  This  he  accomplifhed  by  means  of  an  arma- 
ment fitted  out  for  New  Spain.  Manilla,  in  the  ifland  of 
Luconia,  was  the  ftatfon  chofen  for  the  capital  of  the  new 
eftablifhment ;  and,  in  order  to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  fet- 
tle there,  the  rifing  colony  was  authprifed  to  fend  India 
goods  to  America,  in  exchange  for  the  precious  metals7. 

5.  Herrcra,  dec.  II.  lib.  ix.  c.  3.  6.  Herrera,  dec.  III.  lib.  iv.  c.  5^ 

7.  When  Philip  granted  this  indulgence,"  unlefs  he  meant  afterward  to 

withdraw  it;  he  was  certainly  little  acquainted  with  the  commercial  interefts 

of  Old  Spa  iii. 

From 
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From  Manilla  an  active  commercial  intercourfe  began  with 
the  Chinefe,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  that  induftrious 
people,  allured  by  the  profpe£t  of  gain,  fettled  in  the  Phi- 
lippines under  the  Spanim  protection.  By  their  means  the 
colony  was  fo  amply  fupplied  with  all  the  valuable  produc- 
tions and  manufactures  of  the  Eafl,  as  foon  enabled  it  to 
open  an  advantageous  trade  with  America,  by  a  courfe  of 
navigation  the  longeft  from  land  to  land  on  our  globe 8. 
This  trade  was  originally  carried  on  with  Callao,  the  port  of 
Lima,  and  the  moil  commodious  harbour  on  the  coaft  of 
Peru  5  but  experience  having  difcovered  many  difficulties  in 
that  mode  of  communication,  and  the  fuperior  facility  of 
an  intercourfe  with  New  Spain,  the  flaple  of  the  commerce 
between  America  and  Afia  was  removed  from  Callao  to  Aca- 
pulco  9. 

The  Spanim  colony  in  the  Philippines,  having  no  imme- 
diate connexions  with  Europe,  gave  no  uneafinefs  to  the 
Portuguefe,  and  received  no  annoyance  from  them.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Portuguefe,  not  only  continued  to  mono- 
polize the  whole  commerce  of  the  Eafl,  but  were  mailers 
of  the  coaft  of  Guinea  as  well  as  of  that  of  Arabia,  Per- 
fia,  and  the  two  peniniulas  of  India.  They  pofleiled  the 
Moluccas,  Ceylon,  and  the  ifles  of  Sunda,  with  the  trade  of 
China  and  Japan  ;  and  they  had  made  their  colony  of  Bra- 
zil, which  occupies  that  immenfe  territory  that  lies  between 
the  Maragaon  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  one  of  the  moll  valu- 

8.  Toi  quemada,  lib.  v.  c.  14.     Robcrtfon,  HiJ}.  Spanifi  Amcr.  book  viii. 

9.  Many  remonftrr.nces  have  been  prcfented  agatn.t  this  trade,  as  detri- 
mental to  Old  Spain,  by  diverting  into  another  channel  a  large  portion  of 
that  treafure  which  ought  to  flow  into  the  parent-kingdom ;  as  tending  to 
give  rife  to  a  i'pirit  of  independency  in  the  colonies,  and  to  encourage  innu- 
merable fraud*,  againft  which  it,  is  impofiible.  to  guard,  ia  tranfactions  fo  ht 
removed  from  the  infpe&lou  of  government.     But  as  it  requires  no  flight 
effort  of  political  wifdom  and  vigqur  to  abolifh  any  pradice  which  t:umHr« 
are  interefted  in  fupporting,  and  to  which  time  has  added  the  fanclion  of 
its  authority,  the  commerce  between  Acapulco  and  Manilla  is  fli  1  carried  on 
to  a  contidcrabk  e..tcm,  and  allowed  undei  ctriaiu  reftii(£tion;>. 

able 
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able  diftrifts  in  America.  But,  like  every  people  who  have 
fuddenly  acquired  great  riches,  the  Portuguefe  began  to  feet 
the  enfeebling  effedls  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.  That  hardy 
valour,  which  had  fubdued  fo  many  nations,  exifted  no  longer 
among  them  :  they  were  with  difficulty  brought  to  fight,  ex- 
cept where  there  was  a  profpecl:  of  plunder.  Corruption 
prevailed  in  all  the  departments  of  government,  and  the  fpirit 
of  rapine  among  all  ranks  of  men.  At  the  fame  time  that 
they  gave  themfelves  up  to  all  thofe  excefles  which  make 
ufurpers  hated,  they  wanted  courage  to  make  themfelves 
feared.  Equally  detefted  in  every  quarter,  they  at  length 

faw  themfelves  ready  to  be  expelled  from  India 
A.  D.  iJ7».  ' 

by  a  confederacy  or  the  princes  ot  the  country ; 

and,  although  they  were  able,  by  a  defperate  effort,  to  break 
this  ftorm,  their  definition  was  at  hand  I0. 

When  Portugal  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Spairi,  In  con- 

fequence  of  the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  Don  Sebaf- 
A.  D.  1580. 

tian  and  his  gallant  nobility  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 

Philip  II.  became  poffeifrd  of  greater  refources  than  any 
monarch  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  But  inftead  of  em- 
ploying his  enormous  wealth  in  procuring  the  fecurity,  the 
happinefs,  and  the  profperity  of  his  widely  extended  empire, 
he  profufely  dillipated  it,  in  endeavouring  to  render  himfelf 
as  defpptic  in  Europe  as  he  was  already  in  America,  and 
in  no  incorifiderable  portion  of  Afiaand  Africa.  While  Phi- 
lip was  employed  in  this  ambitious  projeft,  his  pofleflions  in 
India  were  neglecled  ;  and  as  the  Portuguefe  hated  the  do- 
minion of  the  Spaniards,  they  paid  little  attention  to  the 
fecurity  of  their  fettlements.  No  one  purfued  any  other  ob- 
jecl:  but  his  own  immediate  interefl :  there  was  no  union,  no 
zeal  for  the  public  good11. 

Things  could  not  continue  long  in  fuch  a  fituation ;  and 
a  new  regulation,  in  regard  to  trade,  completed  the  ruin  of 

10.  Faria  y  Soufa,  lib.  v.  cap.  r.     Guyon,  Hiji.  das  Jnd.  Orient,  torn.  i:'i. 

1 1.  Id.  ibid. 

the 
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the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in  India.  Philip  II.  whofe  bigotry 
and  defpotifm  had  induced  him  to  attempt  to  deprive  the 

inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  of  their  civil 

A.  D.  1594* 
and  religious  liberties,  in  order  more  effe&ually 

to  accompliih  his  aim,  prohibited  his  new:  fubje6ls  from  hold- 
ing any  correfpondence  with  the  revolted  provinces. 

This  was  a  fcvere  blow  to  the  trade  of  the  Hollanders, 
which  confifted  chiefly,  as  at  prefent,  in  fupplying  the  wants 
of  one  nation  with  the  produce  of  another.  Their  mer- 
chants, ambitious  of  augmenting  their  commerce,  had  got 
the  trade  of  Lifbon  into  their  hands.  There  they  purchaC- 
ed  India  goods,  which  they  fold  again  to  all  the  different 
ftates  of  Europe.  They  were  therefore  flruck  with  con- 
fternation  at  a  prohibition,  which  excluded  them  from  fo  ef- 

fential  a  branch  of  their  trade;  and  Philip  did  not  fore- 

s 

fee,  that  a  reftri&ion,  by  which  he  hoped  to  weaken  the 
Dutch,  would  in  the  end,  render  them  more  formidable. 
Had  they  been  permitted  to  continue  their  intercourfe  with 
Portugal,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  they  would  have  con- 
tented themfelves  with  the  commerce  they  carried  on  in 
the  European  feas ;  but  finding  it  impoflible  to  preferve 
their  trade  without  the  commodities  of  the  Eafl,  they  re- 
folved  to  feek  them  at  the  original  market,  as  they  were  de- 
prived of  every  other IZ. 

In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  the  Hollanders  fitted 
out  fome  (hips  for  India ;  and,  after  an  unfuccefsful  attempt 
to  find  a  paflage  thither  through  the  North  Sea, 

A,  D,    1  eg ?« 

they  proceeded  by  the  Cape  cf  Good  Hope,  un- 
der the  dire&ion  of  Cornelius  Houtman,  a  Dutch  merchant,, 
who  had  refided  fome  time  at  Lifbon,  and  made  himfelf 
perfectly  acquainted  with  every  thing  relative  to  the  object 
of  his  voyage.  His  fuccefs,  though  by  no  means  extra- 
ordinary, encouraged  the  merchants  of  Amfterdam  to  form 

II.  ADVERTISEMENT,  a  la  tele  de  Rccucil  des  Voyvges,  yui  tmtfirvi  a  ?  F.ji<}lR£t- 
me*t,  et  *ux  P ingres  dc  la  Comfagnie  da  Indes  Orientate 

the 
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the  project  of  eflabtifliing  a  fcttlement  in  the  ifland  of  Java. 

•  Admiral  Van  Neck,  who  was  fent  on  that  import- 

A.  P.  1 1:97.. 

ant  expedition  with  eight  fhips,  found  the  inha- 
bitants of  Java  prejudiced-  againft  his  countrymen.  They 
permitted  him,  however,  to  trade ;  and  having  fent  home 
four  veflels  laden  with  fpices,  and  othe'r  India  commodities, 
he  failed  to  the  Moluccas,  where  he  met  with  a  more  favour- 
able reception.  The  natives,  he  learned,  had  forced  the 
Portuguefe  to  abandon  feme  places,  and  only  waited  an  op- 
portunity of  expelling  them  from  the  reft.  He  entered  into 
a  treaty  with,  fome  of  the  fovereigns,  he  efla- 
blifhed  factories  in,  feyeral  of  the  iflands,  and. 
he  returned  to  Europe  with  his  remaining  {hips  richly- 
laden13. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  voyage  fpread  the  moft  extravagant 
joy  over  the  United  Provinces.  New  aflbciations  were  daily 
formed  for  carrying  on  the  trade  to  India,  and  new  fleets 
fitted  out  from  every  port  of  the  republic.  But  the  ardour 
of  forming  thefe  aflbciations,  though  terrible  to  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who  never  knew  when  they  were  in  fafety,  or  where 
they  could  with  certainty  annoy  the  enemy,  had  almofl 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  Dutch  trade  to  the  Eafl.  The  rage 
of  purchafmg  raifed.the  value  of  commodities  in  Afia,  and 
the  neceflity  of  felling  made  them  bear  a  low  price  in  Europe. 
The  adventurers  wefe  in  clanger  of  falling  a  facrifice  to  their 
own  efforts,  and  to  their  laudable  jealoufy.  and  emulation ^ 

when  the  wifdom  of  government  faved  them  from 
A.  D.  i6oz.  ,.-,  .    . 

ruin,  oy  uniting  the  different  locieties  into  qne 

great  body,  under  the  name  of  the  Eajl  India  Company  I4; 

This  company,  which  was  inverted  with  authority  to 
make  peace  or  war  with  the  Indian  princes,  ,to  ere6l  forts, 
chufe  governors,  maintain  garrifons,  and  nominate  officers' 

V 

13.  Ibid. 

14.  Voyages  ds  la  Com^'ajnie  Jtt  I'ides  Qiltnt.ilcc.      SaJCDgre,  F.Jjai  d'uac  Hiji. 
4es  Prov.  Unit:. 
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for  the  conduct  of  the  police  and  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice,  fet  out  with  great  advantages.  The  incredible  num- 
ber of  vefiels  fitted  out  by  the  private  aflbciations  had  con- 
tributed to  make  all  the  branches  of  eaftern  commerce  per- 
fectly underftood ;  to  form  many  able  officers  and  feamenj 
and  to  encourage  the  moft  reputable  citizens  to  become 
members  of  the  new  company.  Fourteen  (hips  were  ac- 
cordingly fitted  out  for  India,  under  the  command  of  admi- 
ral Warwick,  whom  the  Dutch  look  upon  as  the  founder  of 
their  lucrative  commerce  and  powerful  eftablifliments  in  thd 
Eaft.  He  creeled  a  factory  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  and  fe- 
cured  it  by  fortifications:  he  founded  another  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  king  of  Jahor,  and  formed  alliances  with  feverd 
princes  in  Bengal.  He  had  frequent  engagements  with  the 
Portuguese,  in  which  he  was  generally  fuccefsful  '5.  A  fu- 
rious war  enfued  between  the  two  nations. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  war,  wKich  lafied  for  many 
years,  the  Dutch  were  continually  fending  to  India  frefli 
fupplies  of  men  and  fliips,  while  the  Portuguefs  received 
no  fuccours  from  Europe.  Spain;  it  (hould  feem,  vvi(hed  to 
humble  her  new  fubjecis,  whom  fhe  did  not  think  fufficiently 
fubmifTivCj  and  to  perpetuate  her  authority  over  them  by 
the  ruin  of  their  wealth  and  power:  (he  neither  repaired 
their  fortifications  nor  renewed  their  gafrifons.  Yet  the 
fcale  remained  even  for  a  while,  and  the  fuccefs  was  vari- 
ous on  both  fides;  but  the  perfevering  Hollandersj  by  their 
unwearied  efforts,  at  length  deprived  the  Portuguefe  of  Cey- 
lon, the  Moluccas^  and  all  their  valuable  poileffions  in  the 
Eaft,  except  Goa,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  acquired  the 
almoft  exclufive  trade  of  China  and  Japan16.  The  ifland  of 
Java,  however,  where  they  had  erected  their  firft  fortifica- 
tion, and  early  built  the  fplendid  city  of  Batavia,  continued 
to  be,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  the  feat  of  their  principal  fettle-* 
ment,  and  the  centre  of  their  power  in  India. 

15.  Id.  ibid.  16.  Salengrc,  uii  fup. 

VOL  III.  II  h  But 
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But  thefe  new  republicans,  fhifhed  with  fuccefs,  were  not 
fatish'ed  with  their  acquifitions  in  the  Eaft.  They  turned 
their  eyes  alfo  toward  the  Weft  :' they  eftablifhed  a  colony, 
to  \vhich  they  gave  the  name  of  Nova  Belgia,  on  Hudfon's 
River,  in  'North  America:  they  annoyed  the  trade,  and 
plundered  the  fettlements  of  the  Spaniards,  in  every  part  of 
the  New  World  ;  and  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the 
important  colony  of  Brazil  in  South  America.  But  this 
was  not  a  permanent  conqued.  When  the  Poituguefe  had 
fhaken  off  the  Spanifh  yoke  in  Europe,  they  bore  with  impa- 
tience in  America  that  of  the  Dutch:  they  rofe  again!!  their 
cppreffors;  and,  after  a  variety  of  druggies,  obliged  them' 
finally  to  evacuate  Brazil,  in  1654  I7.  Since  that  sera  the 
Portuguefe  have  continued  in  potlefFion  of  this  rich  territory, 
the  principal  fupport  of  their  declining  monarchy,  and  the 
mod  valuable  European  fettlement  in  America. 

The  Engliih  Ead  India  company  was  eftablifhed  as  early 
as  the  year  1600,  and  with  a  fair  profpe6l  of  fuccefs.  A 
fleet  of  five  ftout  mips  was  .fitted  out  the  year  following,  un- 
der the  command  of  captain  James  Lancader ;  who  was 
favourably  received  by  the  king  of  Achen,  and  other  Indian 
princes,  with  whom  he  formed  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
arrived  in  the  Downs,  after  a  profperous  voyage  of  near  two 
years.  Other  voyages  were  performed  with  equal  advan- 
tage. But  notwithftanding  thefe  temporary  encouragements, 
the  Englifii  Earl  India  company  hud  to  druggie  with  many 
difficulties,  and  laboured  under  eflential  inconveniencies. 
Their  rivals,  the  Portuguefe  and  Dutch,  had  harbours  of 
which  they  were  abiblutc  maders  5  places  of  dfength,  which 
they  had  built,  and  fecured  by  garrifons  and  regular  fortifi- 
cations ;  whole  provinces,  of  which  they  had  acquired  pof- 
feilion  either  by  force  or  fraud,  and  over  which  they  exerted 
art  arbitrary  fway.  Their  trade  was  therefore  protected,  not 
only  againfi  the  violence  or  caprice  of  the  natives  of  India, ' 


fj.  Hif.  Gen.  dts  f «;.•«£«,  torn.  xiv. 
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but  alfo  againft  the  attempts  of  new  competitors.  They 
had  every  opportunity  of  getting  a  good  fale  for  the  com- 
modities they  carried  out  from  Europe,  and  of  purchaGng 
thofe  they  brought  home  at  a  moderate  price  ;  whereas  the 
Englifh,  who  at  firft  acted  merely  as  fair  traders,  having 
none  of  thefe.advantages,  were  at  once  expofed  to  the  un- 
certainty of  general  markets,  which  were  frequently  antici- 
pated or  over-flocked,  to  the  variable  humour  of  the  natives, 
and  to  the  imperious  will  of  their  European  rivals,  who  had 
the  power  of  excluding  them  from  the  principal  ports  of  tile 
Eaft  l8. 

In  order  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  the  Englifli 
company  faw  the  neceflity  of  departing  from  their 
original  principles,  and  of  oppofmg  force  by  force* 
But  as  fuch  an  effort  was  beyond  the  refources  of  an  infant 
fociety,  they  hoped  to  receive  afliftance  from  government. 
In  this  reafonable  expectation,  however,  they  were  difap- 
pointed  by  the  weak  and  timid  policy  of  James  I.  who  only 
enlarged  their  charter :  yet,  by  their  activity,  perfeverance, 
and  the  judicious  choice  of  their  officers  and  other  fervants, 
they  not  only  maintained  their  trade,  but  erected  forts  and 
dtablimed  factories  in  the  iflands  of  Java,  Poleron,  Am- 
boyna,  and  Eanda  '9. 

The  Dutch  were  alarmed  at  thefe  eftablifhments.  Hav- 
ing driven  the  Portuguefe  from  the  Spice-iflands,  they  never" 
meant  to  fuffer  any  European  nation  to  fettle  there }  much 
lefs  a  people,  whofe  maritime  force,  government,  and  cha- 
racter would  make  them  dangerous  rivals*  They  accordingly 
endeavoured  to  difpofiefs  the  Englifli  by  every  poflible  means. 
They  began  with  attempting,  by  calumnious  accufations,  to 
render  them  odious  to  the  natives  of  the  countries  where 
they  had  fettled.  But  finding  thefe  fhameful  expedients  in-, 
effectual,  they  had  recourfe  to  force  :  and  the  Indian  Ocean 

18.  Ibid,  torn   ii.    Rayral,  torn.  i. 

19,  Hjrltijn  Cilhtf.  cf  fyjgti,  Vol.  vlii. 

•  H  h  2  lecame 
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became  a  fcene  of  tlje  moft  bloody  engagements  between  th« 
maritime  forces  of  the  two  companies 20. 

At  length  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  a  period  to  thofe 
hoftilities  by  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  treaties  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  mankind;  and  which  does  little  honour  to 
the  political  fagacity  either  of  the  Englifh  or  Dutch,  if  the 
latter,  as  is  alleged,  did  not  mean  it  as  a  veil  to  their  future 

violences.     It  was  agreed,  That  the  Moluccas, 
A.  D.  1619. 

Amboyna,  and  Banda,  mould  belong  in  common 
to  the  companies  of  the  two  nations  ;  that  the  Englifh  fhould 
have  one-third,  and  the  Dutch  two-thirds  of  the  produce,  at 
a  fixed  price;  that  each,  in  proportion  to  their  intereft, 
fhould  contribute  to  the  defence  of  thofe  iflands ;  that  this 
treaty  fhould  remain  in  force  twenty  years,  during  which  the 
entire  trade  of  India  fhould  remain  equally  free  to  both  na- 
tions, neither  of  them  endeavouring  to  injure  the  other  by 
feparate  fortifications,  or  clandeftine  treaties  with  the  na- 
tives ;  and  that  all  difputes,  which  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated by  the  councils  of  the  companies,  fhould  be  finally  fet- 
tled and  determined  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
States  General  of  the  United  Provinces21. 
*  The  fate  of  this  treaty  was  fuch  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pe£ted  from  one  party  or  the  other.  The  avarice  of  the 
Dutch  prompted  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  confidential 
fecurity  of  the  Englifh,  and  to  plunder  the  fa&ories  of  Lan- 
tore  and  Poleron,  after  exercifing  the  moft  atrocious  cruelties 
on  the  fervants  of  the  company.  The  fupinenefs  of  the 
Englifh  government  encouraged  them  to  aft  the  fame  trage- 
dy, accompanied  with  ftill  more  horrid  circumftances  of  bar- 
barity, at  Amboyna 22 :  where  confelfions  of  a 
pretended  confpiracy  were  extorted,  by  tortures 
at  which  humanity  fhudders,  and  which  ought  never  to  be 
forgot  or  forgiven  by  Englifhmen. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  unexpected  violences,  for  which 

29.  Id.  ibwL  at.  Htrl,  Colletf.  ubi  ftp,  zz.  U.  ibid, 
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the  feeble  and  corrupt  adminiftration  of  James  I.  obtained 
no  reparation,  the  Englifli  Eaft  India  company  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  Spice-iflands  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Dutch  ; 
and  though  they  were  lets  unfortunate  on  the  coafts  of  Cc- 
romandel  and  Malabar,  the  civil  wars  in  which  England  was 
involved  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
and  which  took  off  all  attention  from  diflant  objects,  re- 
duced their  affairs  to  a  very  low  condition.  Their  trade  re- 
vived during  the  commonwealth  ;  and  Cromwell,  on  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war  with  Holland,  obtained  feveral  ftipulations 
in  their  favour  •,  but  which,  from  the  confufions  that  enfucd, 
were  never  executed.  On  the  acceflion  of  Charles  II.  they 
hoped  to  recover  their  confequence  in  India.  But  that  needy 
and  profligate  prince,  who  is  faid  to  have  betrayed  their 
interefts  to  the  Dutch  for  a  bribe,  cruelly  extorted  loans  from 
them,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  hurt  their  trade,  by  felling 
licences  to  interlopers ;  and  by  thefe  means  reduced  them  to 
the  brinkof  ruin. 

The  Englifh  were  more  fuccefsful  in  eftablifliing  them- 
feves,  during  this  period,  in  North  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies.  As  early  as  the  year  1496,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian 
mariner,  in  the  fervice  of  Henry  VII.  had  difcovered  the 
ifland  of  Newfoundland,  and  failed  along  the  northern  more 
of  the  American  continent,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence 
to  Cape  Florida.  But  no  advantage  was  taken  of  thefe  dif- 
coveries  before  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  when 
the  bigotry  and  ambition  of  Philip  II.  roufed  the  indignation 
of  all  the  proteftant  powers,  but  more  efpecially  of  England, 
and  incited  many  bold  adventurers  to  commit  hoftilities 
againft  his  fubjects  in  the  New  World.  The  moil  diftin- 
guifhed  of  thofe  was  fir  Francis  Drake  ;  who,  having  ac- 
quired confiderable  wealth  by  his  depredations  againft  the 
Spaniards  in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  pafled  with  four  fhips  into 
the  South  Sea,  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  took  many  rich 
prizes,  and  returned  to  England,  in  1579,  by  the  Cape  of 

H  h  3  Good 
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Good  Hope  23.  His  fuccefs  awakened  the  avidity  of  new 
adventurers;  and  the  knowledge  which  was,  by  thefe  means, 
acquired  of  the  different  parts  of  the  American  continent, 
fuggelled  to  the  celebrated  fir  Walter  Raleigh  the  idea  of  a 
fettlement,  within  the  limits  of  thpfe  coafts  formerly  vifited 
by  John  Cabot. 

A  company  was  accordingly  formed  for  that  purpofe,  in 
confequence  of  Raleigh's  magnificent  promifes  j  a  patent 
was  obtained  from  tlie  queen,  conformable  to  their  views, 
and  two  (hips  were  fent  out,  commanded  by  Philip  Amidas 
and  Arthur  Barlow,  in  1584.  They  came  to  anchor  in  the 
Bay  of  Roanoke,  in  the  country  now  known  by  the  name  of 
North  Carolina,  of  which  they  took  formal  poffeflion  for  the 
crown  of  England.  On  their  return  they  gave  fp  favourable 
an  account  of  the  climate,  foil,  and  temper  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, that  a  colony  was  eftablifhed  the  following  year24; 
and  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  encourage  the  undertaking,  ho- 
noured the  colony  with  the  name  of  VIRGINIA,  in  allufiou 
to  her  favourite,  but  much  difputed  virtue. 

This  fettlement,  however,  never  arrived  at  any  degree  of 
prosperity,  and  was  finally  abandoned  in  1588.  From  that 
time  to  the  year  1606,  when  two  new  companies  were  form- 
ed, and  a  charter  granted  to  each  of  them  by  James  I.  nq 
attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Englifli  to  fettle 
on  the  co a! I  of  North  America.  One  of  the  new  companies 
(confifced  of  adventurers  refiding  in  the  city  of  London,  who 
were  defirous  of  fettling  toward  the  South,  or  in  what  is  at 
prefent  called  Virginia  ;  and  the  other,  of  adventurers  be- 
longing to  Plymouth,  Briilol,  and  Exeter,  who  chofe  the 
country  more  to  the  North,  or  what  is  now  called  New 
England.  The  London  Company  immediately  fitted  out 
three  vefTels,  under  the  command  of  Chriftopher  Newport, 
an  able  and  experienced  mariner,  with  an  hundred  and  ten 

23.  Hackluyt's  CMefi.  vol.  jij.  24.    Smith's  Hi/l.  if  Virginia. 
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adventurers  on  board,  and  all  manner  of  implements  for 
building  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  neceflary  arms  for 
their  defence.  After  a  tedious  voyage,  and  many  difcontents 
among  the  future  colonifts,  their  little  fquadron  reached  the 
Bay  of  Chefapeak.  One  of  the  adventurers,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole,  was  appointed  to  treat  with  the  natives,  from 
whom  he  obtained  leave  to  plant  a  colony  on  a  convenient 
fpot,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Powhatan, 
by  the  Engiifh  called  James  River.  Here  they  ere&ed  a  flight 
fort,  barricadoed  with  trunks  of  trees,  and  furrounded  by  a 
number  of  little  huts,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  James 
Town,  in  honour  of  the  king  25.  Such  was  the  flender  be- 
ginning of  the  colony  of  Virginia  ;  which,  though  it  had  to 
itruggle  at  firft  with  many  difficulties,  became,  even  before 
the  Reftoration,  of  very  great  national  confequence. 

The  rapid  profperity  of  Virginia  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
culture  of  tobacco,  its  ftaple  commodity,  and  to  the  number 
of  Royalifts  that  took  refuge  there,  in  order  to  efcape  the 
tyranny  of  the  parliament.  A  like  caufe  gave  population  and 
pvofperity  to  the  neighbouring  province  of  Maryland,  whofe 
ftaple  alfo  is  tobacco.  This  territory  being  granted 
by  Charles  I.  to  Cecilius  lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman 
catholic  nobleman  (whofe  father,  fir  George  Calvert,  had 
fought  an  afylum  in  Newfoundland,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  free 
exercjfe  of  his  religion),  he  formed  the  fcheme  of  a  fettle- 
nient ;  where  he  might  not  only  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience 
himfelf,  but  alfo  be  enabled  to  grant  it  to  fuch  of  his  friends, 
as  fhould  prefer  an  eafy  banifhment  with  fieedom,  to  the 
conveniences  of  England,  embittered  as  they  then  were  by 
the  (harpnefs  of  the  laws  againft  fe&aries,  and  the  popular 
(odium  that  hung  over  papifts.  The  project  fucceeded  :  the 
Roman  catholics  flocked  to  the  new  fettlement  in  great  num» 
bers,  efpecially  on  the  decline  of  the  royal  caufe  j  and  Mary-., 
land  fooa  became  a  flourifhing  colony  i6. 

if.  Ibid,  a6.  Douglas's  Sufuatry,  Part.  II.  fed.  IT. 
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New  England  owed  its  rife  to  fimilar  circumftances.  A 
fmall  body  of  the  moft  enthufiaftic  Puritans,  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Independents,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
feverity  of  the  Englilh  laws  againft  non-conformity,  had  taken 
refuge  in  Holland,  foon  after  the  acceflion  of  James  I.  But 
although  Holland  is  a  country  of  the  greatefl  religious  free- 
dom, they  did  not  find  themfelves  better  fatisfied  there  than 
in  England.  They  were  tolerated  indeed,  but  watched ; 
their  zeal  began  to  have  dangerous  languors  for  want  of  op- 
pofition  ;  and  being  without  power  or  confequence,  they 
grew  tired  of  the  indolent  fecurity  of  their  fanctuary.  They 
were  defirous  of  removing  to  a  country,  where  they  mould 
fee  no  fuperior.  :With  this  view,  they  applied  to  the  Ply- 
jnouth  Company,  for  a  patent  of  part  of  the  territory  in- 
cluded in  their  grant.  Pleafed  witjj  this  application,  the 
company  readily  complied  5  and  thefe  pious  adventurers 
having  made  the  neceflary  preparations  for  their  voyage, 
embarked  in  one  Ihip,  in  1620,  to  the  number  of  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  perfons,  and  landed  at  a  place  near  Cape 
Cod,  where  they  founded  a  fettlement,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  New  Plymouth  27.  Other  adventurers,  of  the 
fame  complexion,  fucceffively  followed  thofe  2S ;  and  New 

England, 

27.  Douglas.     Hutcliinfon.     Window,  ap.  Purchas. 

28.  Among  the  number  of  perfons  fo  difpofed,  we  are  told,  appeared  John 
Hampden  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  were  only  prevented  from  executing 
their  purpofe  of  going  into  voluntary  exile,  by  a  royal  proclamation,  iffued 
after  they  were  on  Ihipboard,  in  1635,  prohibiting  future  emigrations,  until 
a  licence  ftiould  be  obtained  from  the  privy  council.     (Nealet  Bijlory  of  the 
furitans,  vol.  ii.)     The  exultation   of  the  puritanical  writer*  on  this  fubjeffc 
is  exceflive.     They  afcribe  all  the  fubfequent  misfortunes  of  Charles  I.  in 
connection  with  the  fcheme  of  Providence,  to  that  tyrannical  edict,  as  they 
are  pleafed  to  call  it.     (Neale,  ubi  fup.     Harris's  Life  of  Oliver  Ci-omivell,  &c.) 
Nor  can  the  fpeculative  politician  help  indulging  a  conjecture  on  thepofiible 
coniequences  of  the  emigration  of  two  fuch  extraordinary  men,  with  that 
of  others  who  would  have  followed  them,  at  fuch  a  crifis.     Charles  I.  roufed 
to  arms,  but  not  crufhed  by  the  parliament,  might  have  eftablifhed  abfolute 
Ipvereiguty   in   England;   while   Hampdcn  founded  a  commonwealth,   or 

Cromwell 
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England,  in  lefs  than  fifty  years,  became  a  great  and  po- 
pulous colony,  confiding  of  feveral  independent  govern- 
ments, which  were  little  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  mother  country. 

Befide  thefe  large  colonies  in  North  America,  the  Eng- 
lifh  had  eftabliflied  a  colony  at  Surinam,  on  the  coaft  of 
Guiana,  in  South  America,  and  taken  pofleflion  of  feveral 
of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  early  in  the  feventeenth  century. 
Barbadoes  and  St.  Chriftopher's  were  thriving  colonies  be- 
before  the  conqueft  of  Jamaica ;  and  the  rapid  cultivation 
of  that  large  and  fertile  ifland,  which  had  been  much  neg- 
lected by  the  Spaniards,  together  with  the  improvement  of 
her  other  plantations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  foon  gave  England 
the  command  of  the  fugar-trade  of  Europe  *9. 

For  the  benefits  of  this,  however,  and  of  her  whole  co- 
lony-trade, England  is  ultimately  indebted  to  the  fagacity  of 
the  heads  of  the  Commonwealth-parliament.  They  per- 
ceived that  thofe  fubje&s,  who,  from  various  motives,  had 
taken  refuge  in  America,  would  be  loft  to  the  parent-ftate) 
if  the  fhips  of  foreign  powers  were  not  excluded  from  the 
yjprts  of  the  plantations.  The  difcuffion  of  that  important 
point,  with  other  political  confiderations,  brought  on  the 

Cromwell  erected  a  military  defpotifm  in  America*  PofTefled  of  a  boundlefs 
country,  (for  wherever  they  had  gone  they  mull  have  become  leaders),  they 
would  never  have  fubmitted  to  the  controul  of  any  power  on  this  fide  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  work  of  ages  would  have  been  accompliflied  in  a  few  years. 
Sooner  than  have  borne  fuch  controul,  Hampden  would  have  taken  refuge 
in  the  woods ;  have  allbciated  with  the  wild  natives,  and  enrolled  them 
among  the  number  of  his  citizens.  Cromwell,  in  fuch  emergency,  would 
sdfo  have  led  his  fanatical  herd  into  the  bofom  of  the  forcft  :  have  hunted  with 
the  Savages;  have  preached  to  them;  have  converted  them;  and  when  he 
had  made  them  Chriftians,  they  would  have  found  they  were  Haves! — Though 
deftitute  of  the  talents  of  a  Hampden  or  a  Cromwell,  the  emigrants  to  the 
northern  plantations  had  ftrongly  imbibed  the  fentiments  cf  political  as 
well  as  religious  independency,  which  they  have  ever  fince  continued  to 
cherifh. 

29.  Attaint  of  tit  European  Settlement t  la  America,  vul.  ii. 

famous 
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famous  Navigation  Aft,  which  prohibits  all  foreign  {hips, 

unlefs  under  fome  particular  exceptions,    from 
A,  D.  1651. 

entering  the  harbours  of  the  Englifh  colonies, 

and  obliges  their  principal  produce  to  be  exported  directly 
to  countries  under  the  dominion  of  England. 

Before  this  regulation,  which  was  with  difficulty  fubmit- 
led  to  by  fome  of  the  colonies,  and  always  evaded  by  the 
fanatical  and  factious  inhabitants  of  New  England,  the  colo- 
nifts  ufed  to  fend  their  produce  whitherfoever  they  thought 
it  could  be  difpofed  of  to  moft  advantage,  and  indifcriminately 
admitted  into  their  harbours  fhips  of  all  nations.  In  confe- 
quence  of  that  unlimited  freedom,  the  greater  part  of  their 
trade  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  j  who,  by  reafon  of  the 
low  intereft  of  money  in  Holland,  and  the  reafonablenefs  of 
their  port  duties,  could  afford  to  buy  at  the  deareft,  and  fell 
at  the  cheapest  rate  ;  and  who  feized  upon  the  profits  of  a 
variety  of  productions,  which  they  had  neither  planted  nor 
gathered  3°.  The  Navigation  Act  remedied  this  evil ;  and 
the  Englifh  parliament,  though  aware  of  the  inconvenien- 
cies  of  fuch  a  regulation  to  the  colonies,  were  not  alarmed 
at  its  probable  effects.  They  confidered  the  empire  only  as 
a  tree,  whofe  fap  mud  be  returned  to  the  trunk,  when  it 
flows  too  freely  to  fome  of  the  branches. 

To  all  thofe  fettlements  England  thenceforth  exported, 
without  a  rival,  her  various  manufactures.  From  her  iflands 
in  the  Weft  Indies  they  pafTed  to  the  Spanifh  main,  whence 
large  fums  were  returned  in  exchange  ;  and  as  it  was  long 
before  her  North  American  colonies  began  to  think  of  manu- 
facturing for  themfelves,  the  export  thither  was  very  great. 
Nor  was  her  trade  confined  merely  to  America  and  the  Ealt 
and  Weft  Indies.  Early  in  the  fixteenth  century  fhe  had 
opened  a  beneficial  trade  to  Ruffia,  by  difcovering  a  paflage 
round  the  North  Cape  ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  her  manufac- 
turers, who  now  excelled  the  Flemings,  to  whom  the  greater 

30.  Id.  ibid. 
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part  of  her  wool  ufed  formerly  to  be  fold,  infured  her  a. 
market  for  her  cloths  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Baltic. 

France,  though  at  prefent  fo  dlftinguifhed  for  her  com- 
merce and  naval  power,  was  late  in  eftablifhing  any  perma- 
nent colony.  She  had  yet  no  fettlement  in  the  Eaft  Indies : 
the  colony  of  Canada  was  only  in  its  infancy ;  her  fettle- 
ments  in  Hifpaniola  were  not  formed  ;  and  the  plantations 
in  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe  were  very  inconfiderable. 
Nor  had  her  filk  manufacture  yet  attained  that  high  degree 
of  perfection,  which  afterward  rendered  it  fo  great  a  fourcc 
of  wealth  3I. 

Spain  continued  to  receive  annually  immenfe  fums  from 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Contiguous  fettlements 
and  new  governments  were  daily  formed,  and  the  demand 
for  European  goods  was  excellive.  But  as  the  decline  of 
their  manufactures  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  depend  upon 
foreigners  for  the  fupply  of  that  demand,  their  wealth  be- 
came the  common  property  of  Europe.  The  induftrious 
manufacturer  of  every  country  had  his  (hare  ;  and  the  con- 
querors of  the  New  World  found  themfelves  dwindle  into  , 
the  factors  of  England  and  Holland. 

Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  commercial  ftate  of  Europe, 
when  Lewis  XIV.  aflumed  the  reins  of  govern- 

A.  D.  1660. 
ment,  and  Charles  II.  was  reftored  to  the  throne 

of  his  anceftors.  War  continued  to  rage  between  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguefe ;  but,  after  an  ambitious  ftruggle  of 
twenty-eight  years,  Spain  was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  in 
1668,  the  right  of  the  fnmily  of  Braganza  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  The  reft  of  Europe  was  in  peace. 

31.  Rayml,  HiJ!,PLilef.  &c. 
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